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INTRODUCTION 

TO  THB 

CRITICAL  STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

OP 

THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 


ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


PART  I. 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  THB  PEKTTATEUCH,   OR  PITE   BOOKS  OF  MOSES. 

SECTION  L 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OH  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

1.  TUk.  —  U.  Argument  of  the  Pentateuch.  — HI.  Notice  of  other 

Writings  ascribed  to  Moses. 

I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  dis« 
tii^uished,  b  a  word  of  Greek  original,^  which  literally  signifies  the 
five  instruments  or  books ;  by  the  Jews  it  is  termed  Chometz,  a  word 
synonymous  with  Pentateuch,  and  also,  more  generally,- the  Law,  or 
the  Law  of  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewidi  manuscripts, 
being  divided  only  into  parasches  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaller 
sections.^  This  collective  designation  of  the  books  of  Crenesis,  Exo- 
dus, Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable 
antiquity,  though  we  have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  de- 
rived firom  die  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,^  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after  our  Sa- 
viour's ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  Septuagint  version  by  the 
Alexandrian  translators. 

1  Uarramx^y  from  atvrc,  five,  and  rcv;(of,  a  book  or  Tolume. 

S  For  an  account  of  these  divisions,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  140 — 143. 

3  In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  Josephus  terms  the  Pentateuch  the  ''  Holy  Books  cf 
Moses'*  (lib.  z.  c.  iv.  $  2.)  ;  and  in  nis  Treatise  against  A]Mon,  (lib.  i.  c.  vlii.)  when 
enuraeratinff  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  he  says  that  ^'  five  of  them  belong  to 
Moses.**  —  U  is  not  certain  that  this  distinction  of  the  Pentateuch  into  five  septfate 
bo<^  was  not  known  to  and  reco^^nised  by  Saint  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  19.)  by  tht 
term  jioe  words.  Jerome  was  of  opmion  that  the  apf>8t1c  cxprpfsly  alluded  to  tl^ev. 
£pist.  ad  Paulimmi. 

VOL.    IV.  I 
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II.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the  outlines  of  the  early 
annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the 
events  which  happened  to  tlie  Israelites  from  their  becoming  a  dis- 
tinct people  to  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  the 
confines  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  —  a  period  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  or  of 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  according  to  the 
computation  established  by  Dr.  Hales.  '^  It  is  a  wide  description, 
gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation,  preceded  by  a  gene- 
ral sketch  of  die  first  state  of  mankind.  The  books  are  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable  diversity  of  style,  always  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  subject,  yet  characterised  widi  die  stamp  of  the  same  au- 
thor; they  are  all  evidendy  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually 
strengthen  and  illustiate  each  other.  They  blend  revolution  and  lus- 
tory  in  one  point  of  view ;  furnish  laws,  and  describe  their  execution ; 
exhibit  propliccies,  and  relate  their  accomplishment."^ 

III.  Besides  the  Pentateuch,  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses  eleven 
psalms,  from  Psahn  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is  however  no  solid 
evidence  to  prove  that  diese  psalms  were  composed  by  liim  ;  for  the 
tide  of  die  ninelleUi  psalm  ("  a  prayer  of  Moses  ike  Man  of  God") 
wliich,  diey  pretend,  must  be  applied  also  to  die  ten  following  psalms, 
is  not  sufficient.  Tlie  greater  part  of  die  tides  of  the  psalms  is  not 
original,  nor  indeed  very  antient :  and  some  of  them  are  evidendy 
misplaced  :  we  find  also  in  diesc  psalms  the  names  of  persons,  and 
other  marks,  which  by  no  means  agree  with  Moses. 

Furdier,  some  of  the  antient  fadiers  have  diought  that  Moses  was 
the  audior  of  the  book  of  Job  :  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  Job, 
pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of  S\  riac  into  Hebrew  :  but  diis 
opinion  is  rejected  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  if  this 
book  had  really  been  composed  by  IMoses,  is  it  likely  diat  the  Jews 
would  have  separated  it  from  the  rentateuch  ?* 

Tliere  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal  books  ;  as 
an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  the  As- 
sumption of  Moses,  the  Testament  of  Moses,  and  die  Mysterious 
Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the  "  Little  Genesis"  was 
transferred  by  Cedrenus  into  his  chronological  history  :?  it  was  extant 
in  Hebrew  in  die  fourdi  century  of  die  Christian  a»ra,  for  we  find  it 
cited  by  Jerome  ;  and  some  version  of  it  should  seem  also  to  have 
been  hi  existence  in  the  sixteendi  century,  which  was  condemned  as 
apocryphal  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  From  the  apocal}'i)se  just  no- 
ticed, it  has  been  pretended  diat  Saint  Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  G.  and  vi. 
15. :  and  it  has  been  imagined  Uiat  what  is  said  in  die  Episde  of  Jude 

1  Dr.  Gray's  Kev  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  7G.  5th  edit. 

9  Tho  book  of  Job  was  composed  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Moses.  See 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  I.  infra^  of  this  volume. 

3  Cedrenus,  enumerating  the  authorities  consulted  by  him,  says  that  he  '^  col- 
lected not  a  few  things  from  the  Little  Genesis,  atro  nfi  At-mit  Ttptm^s-  Historia 
Compendiaria,  tom  i.  p.  ti.  edit.  Venot.  1729.  Cedrenus  frequently  cites  this  apo> 
cryphal  book  in  the  couxvo  of  his  work. 
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(verse  9.),  respecting  the  archangel  Michael's  contention  with  Satan 
for  the  body  of  Moses,  was  taken  from  tlie  apocr^qphal  ascension  of 
Moses.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Qrigen,  who,  tliough  he  cites  it  in 
another  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.^  All  these  pre- 
tended Mosaic  writings  however  are  confessedly  spurious,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in  die  early  ages  ol  Christianity. 

On  the  difierence  between  tlie  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs, 
or  rather  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  II.  pp.  12, 13. ;  and 
for  a  view  of  tlie  Genuineness  and  Credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  see 
Volume  I.  pp.  50 — C7. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 


L  THtle.  —  II.  Author^  and  date.  —  III.  General  argument.  —  IV. 
Scope.  —  V.  Synopsis.  —  VI.  Literal  Sense  of  the  first  three  Chap* 
ters  of  Genesis  vindicated. 

I.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Genesis 
(rE\E2I2),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  title  it  bears  in  the  Gredc 
oeptuagint  Version,  BIBA02  TENESEns ;  which  signifies  the  Book 
of  the  Generation  or  Production,  because  it  commences  witli  the  his- 
tory of  the  generation  or  production  of  all  diings.  The  Jews  name 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  eidier  from  their  authors,  or  die 
principal  subject  treated  in  diem,  —  as  die  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiali,  —  or  from  the  first  Hebrew  word 
widi  which  they  begin  :  Uius,  the  book  of  Genesis  is  in  Hebrew  called 
n^BVTQ  BCRESHiTH,  that  is,  in  the  beginnings  from  its  initial  word.* 
11.  Aldiough  nodiing  is  more  certain,  diaii  tliat  diis  book  was  writ- 
ten by  Moses^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  when  he  composed  the  his- 
tory which  it  contiins.  Eusebius  and  some  eminent  critics  after  him 
have  conjectured,  that  it  was  written  while  he  kept  die  flocks  of  Je- 
thro  his  lather-in-law,  in  the  wilderness  of  Midian.     But  die  more 

Srobable  opinion  is  that  of  Theodorct,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
loldenhawer  and  most  modern  critics,  viz.  diat  Moses  wrote  diis  book 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Eu^ypt  and  die  promulgaUon 
of  die  law  from  Mount  Sinai :  for,  previously  to  his  receiving  the  di- 
vine call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was  only  a  private  individual,  and 
was  not  endued  with  die  spirit  of  prophecy.  Without  diat  spirit  he 
could  not  have  recorded,  with  so  much  accuracy,  die  history  of  die 
creation,  and  the  subsequent  transactions  to  his  own  time :  neidier 
could  he  have  foretold  events  dicn  future,  as  in  die  predictions  con- 
cerning die  Messiah,  and  diose  respecting  the  descendants  of  Islimael 

1  See  the  passag;08  of  Origen at  len^h  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.ii.  pp.483 — 
512.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  541 — 5o7.  4to. 

a  Vatablus,  in  Crit.  Sacr.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  p.  17.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad 
Librot  Biblioos  Vet.  Tost.  pp.  r>5,  et  sea.  ^ 

3  See  this  fiict  fully  proved,  rtipra.  Vol.  I.  pp.  r»:]  — JJT.  "jM 
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and  the  sons  of  Jacob ;  the  verification  and  confinnation  of  which  de- 

Ended  on  circumstances,  that  had  neither  taken  place  nor  could  have 
ppened  at  the  time  when  the  history  was  written  in  which  they  are 
recorded  :  but  which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exacdy 
as  they  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  said,  even  now,  to  have  an 
actual  accomplishment  before  our  eyes.  A  third  conjecture  has  been 
offered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after  rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  who 
suppose  that  God  dictated  to  Moses  all  the  contents  of  this  book,  dur- 
ing the  first  forty  days  that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communica  | 
tion  with  the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  his  descent  he 
committed  die  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they  found  on  Exo- 
dus xxiv.  12.  where  Jehovah  says  unto  Moses —  Come  up  to  me  in 
the  mount  J  and  be  thou  there^  and  I  wHl  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone^ 
and  the  lawj  and  the  precepts^  which  I  have  voritten^  to  teach  tnem:^^ 
understanding,  by  the  tables^  the  decalogue  ;  by  the  prec^tSj  all  the 
ceremonial  and  judicial  ordinances ;  and  by  the  law,  all  the  other 
writings  of  Moses,  whether  historical  or  doctrmal.^  "  It  is,  however,** 
as  a  pious  writer  has  well  remarked,  '^  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best  founded  ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  Moses  was  assisted  by  the  spi- 
rit of  infallible  truth  in  the  composition  of  this  sacred  work,  which  he 
deemed  a  proper  introduction  to  the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in 
the  subsequent  books." 

III.  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  the  history  of  about  2369 
years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or  of  3619  years 
according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr.  Hales.  Besides  tlie  his- 
•tory  of  the  creation,  it  contains  an  account  of  the  original  innocence 
and  fall  of  man ;  the  propagation  of  mankind ;  the  nse  of  religion  ; 
die  general  defection  and  corruption  of  the  world  ;  the  deluge  ;  the 
restoration  of  the  world  ;  the  division  and  peopling  of  the  earth ;  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him  ;  together  with  the 
first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph.  Several  of  these  patriarchs 
were  illustrious  types  of  the  Messiah,  as  Adam  (Rom.  v.  14.  1  Cor. 
XV.  45.J) ;  Abel  (Heb.  xii.  24.) ;  Enoch ;  Melchizedek  (Psal.  ex. 
Heb.  vii.^  ;  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  18, 19.) ;  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
This  book  also  comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah.  See  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxvii.  14. 
and  xlix.  10.  18. 

IV.  The  scope  of  the  book  of  Crenesis  may  be  considered  as  two- 
fold :  —  1.  To  record  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  commence- 
ment of  time ;  and,  2.  To  relate  the  origin  of  the  church.  The  de- 
mgn  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pentateuch  was  written.  Mankind 
was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  which  for  the  most  part  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  neglect,  the  perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  cer- 
tain truths,  that  hadonce  been  universally  known.  Moses  therefore  com- 
mences his  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  the  truths  thus  dis- 
guised or  perverted.     In  pursuance  of  thb  plan,  he  relates,  in  the 

1  PareuB,  Proleg.  in  Genesin,  pp.  9,  lO,    Frincoiurti,  1647. 

hi 
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book  of  Genesis,  the  true  origin  and  history  of  all  created  things,  in 
opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  entertained  by  the  heathen  nations, 
espedally  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  all  moral  and 
l^ysiea]  evil ;  the  establishment  of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
only  true  God  among  mankind ;  their  declension  into  idolatry ;  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah ;  together  with  the  origin  of  the  church,  and 
ner  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages.  Further,  it  makes  known 
to  the  iHaelites  the  providential  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  di* 
vine  promises  made  to  them ;  and  shows  them  the  reason  why  the  Al- 
mighty chose  Abraham  and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  naticMis,  viz.  that  from  them  should  spring  the 
Messiah.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the 
reading  of  this  hockj  as  it  will  illustrate  many  otherwise  unaccountable 
circumstances  there  related.  It  was  this  hqpe  that  led  Eve  to  e\' 
chim^-^^  I  have  gotten  a  man^  —  the  Lard,  (Gen.  iv.  1.  Heb.)  The 
polygamy  of  Lamech  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  bom  of  some  of  his  posterity,  as  also  the  incest  of  Lot's 
daughters  fGen.  xix.  31 — 38.)  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  barrenness 
j[Gen.  xvi.),  the  polygamy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the  consequent 
jealousies  between  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.^,  me  jealousies  be- 
tween Islmiael  and  Isaac,  and  especially  Rebekah's  preference  of  Ja- 
cob to  Esau.  It  was  these  jealousies,  and  these  pretensions  to  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah,  that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Crod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and 
not  the  God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  been  par- 
ticulariymade  and  repeated  to  those  three  patriarchs.^ 

V.  The  Jews  diviae  the  book  of  Genesis  into  twelve  paraschae  or 
larger  sections,  and  forQr-three  siderim  or  smaller  sections ;  in  our  bi- 
bl^  it  consists  of  fifty  chapters,  the  general  contents  and  leading  di- 
visions of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  folbwing  sjoicqpsis  :  — 
Part  I.  The  crigin  of  the  toorld.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  The  history  of  the  former  world,  (iii.-^vii. 

Sect.  1.  The  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  of  Adam  and  his  descendants  to  Noah.  (iv.  v.) 

Sect.  3.  The  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  its  de- 
struction by  the  deluge,  (vi.  vii.) 
Part  III.  The  general  history  of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  (viii. 

— ^xi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  restoration  of  the  world,  (viii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  intoxication  of  Noali.  (ix.) 
n     Sect.  3.  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  his  descendants,  (x.) 

Sect.  4.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  mankind,  (xi.) 
Part  IV.  The  particular  history  of  the  patriarchs,  (xii. — ^1.) 

Sect.  1.  History  of  Abraham  and  his  family,  (xi. — xx.)  ibc  birth 
of  Isaac,  (xxi.)  trial  of  Abraliam,  (xxii.)  the  death  of  Sarah, 
(xxiii.)  marriage  of  Isaac,  (xxiv.)  and  death  of  Abraham,  (xxv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Isaac 
(xxv. — xxvi.)  

I  AUix's  Reflections  apon  Genesis  (Bishop  V^atson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  voL  i 
pp.  547-^l>oP  > 
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Sect.  3.  The  historj  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

(xzvii. — ^xxxvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  history  of  the  church  under  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
^xxxvii. — 1.) 
$  i.  Tne  afflictions  of  Jacob  and  Joseph :  —  Joseph  sold  into  E^ypt,  (xxxvii.)  the 
incest  of  Judah,  (xxxviii.)  the  imprisonment  of  Joseph  by  Potiphor,  (xxxix.  zl.) 
i  u.  The  deliverance  and  prosperity  of  Joseph  :  —  his  promotion  in  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  (zli.)  the  journeys  of  his  brethren  into  Egypt  to  purchase  com, 
(zlii. — xlv.)  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  that  country,  andsettlemont  there  with 
his  iamily,  (xlvi. — xlviii.)  his  prophetic  benedictions  of  his  children,  (xliz.)  the 
burial  of  Jacob,  and  the  death  and  burial  of  Joseph  (1.) 

For  a  summary  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  of 
the  patriarchal  dmes,  as  exhibited  in  die  book  of  Genesis,  see  V^o- 
lume  I.  pp.  383,  384. 

VI.  From  an  imaginary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  literal  sense  of 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  (a  difficulty  however  which  exists 
not  with  the  devout  reader  of  die  sacred  volume)  some  learned  men,^ 
who  admit  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  have  con- 
tended that  the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fail  is  not  a  recital  of 
real  events,  but  an  ingenious  philosophical  myihosj  or  fable,  invented 
by  Moses,  after  the  example  of  antient  Greek  writers,  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  liis  legislative  enactments  !  and  designed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also  as  an  introduction  to  a  histor}*^, 
great  part  of  wliich  they  consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  But 
the  inventors  of  this  fiction  (for  such  only  can  we  term  it)  have  as- 
siuned  that  as  proved  which  never  had  any  existence :  for  die  earliest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not  com- 
posed undl  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years  after  the  deadi 
of  Moses  !  Furdier,  the  style  of  these  chapters,  as  indeed  of  the 
whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  stricdy  historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige 
whatever  of  allegorical  or  figurative  description  :  this  is  so  evident  to 
any  one  that  reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.  And  since 
thb  history  was  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  tiie  commonest  ca- 
pacity, Moses  speaks  according  to  opUcal,  not  physical  truth  :  Uiat  is, 
he  describes  the  effects  of  creation  optically,  or  as  they  would  have 
appeared  to  the  eye,  and  vrithout  any  assignment  of  physical  causes. 
In  doing  which  he  has  not  merely  accommodated  his  narrative  to  the 
apprehension  of  mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed 
a  method  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vulgar  capacity ;  but  he  thereby 
also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimental  philosophy,  viz. 
to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faithfuUy,  according  to  their  sensi- 
ble appearances  :  by  which  means  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a 
clear  and  distinct  impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 

1  This  notion  is  current  among  the  divines  of  Germany,  and  the  Unitarians  (as 
they  term  themselves)  in  this  country  :  it  is  particularlv  enlarged  upon  by  Bauer, 
(Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  351 — tM>5.) ;  is  inserted  b3r  KosenmQlIer,  jun.  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
aisputable  &ct,  (Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  tom.  i.  p.  11.)  and  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Geddes 
in  nis  Translation  of  the  Bible,  (vol.  i.)  and  also  in  his  Critical  Remarks,  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  a  masterly  refutation  firom  the  pen  of  the  late  eminently  learn- 
ed Bishop  Horsley,  in  the  British  Critic,  (O.  S.  vol.  xix.  pp.  G — 13.  The  absurdity 
of  this  mythical  interpretation  is  also  well  exposed  by  Professor  Pareau,  in  his  In- 
^tfitutio  Interpretis  Veteris  Testamonti,  pp.  300 — 403. 
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as  they  are  qualified  to  yield  :  for  the  determination  of  causes  must 
follow  an  acquaintance  with  their  efiects.^  *'  Besides,  if  it  be  granted 
that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it  becomes  impossible  to  suppose 
that  he  wrote  a  fabulous  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and 
delivered  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  because  that  would  have  been  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must  therefore  believe  this  ac- 
count to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be  all^rical.  No  such  declaration 
,  was  ever  made ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being 
generally  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  any  early  writing.  The  Rab- 
bis indeed,  of  later  tunes,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrmes  upon  this 
history ;  but  this  proves,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that  their  ancestors 
ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  account :  and,  in  fact,  the 
truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book  of  Crenesis 
is  positively  confirmed  by  the  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who 

E reserved  a  certain  unmixed  genealogy  from  father  to  son,  through  a 
>ng  succession  of  ages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assured,  that 
their  ancestors  ever  did  believe  that  this  account,  as  far  as  it  fell  within 
human  cognizance,  had  the  audiority  of  uninterrupted  tradition  from 
their  first  parent  Adam,  till  it-was  written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."* 
Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony,  already  adduced,' 
to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  tlie  book  of  Genesis,  that  tliere  are  numerous  incidental 
references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  the  creation,  tempta- 
tion, and  fall  of  our  first  parents,  which  clearly  prove  that  they  were 
considered  as  acknowledged  facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed 
down  from  primitive  tradition.  Of  tliese  we  select  the  following  in- 
stances, out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited  :  — 

l:  Allusions  to  the  creation.  —  Psal.  xxxiii.  9.  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done  ;  Ae. commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  is  manifestly  an 
allusion  to  Gen.  i.  3.  et  seq. — Psal.  xxiv.  2.  He  (Jehovah)  hath 
founded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  foods. 
—  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and 
the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water.  In  these  two 
passages,  the  sacred  writers  allude  to  Gen.  i.  6.  9.  —  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 
God,  who  commanded  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  (raiher  person)  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  St.  Paul  alludes  to  Gen. 
i.  3.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 
designed  reference.  From  Eccl.  vii.  29.  and  Eph.  iv.  24.  compared 
with  Col.  iii.  10.  and  James  iii.  9.  we  learn,  that  the  divine  image  in 
which  man  is  said  to  have  been  created  is  the  moral  image  of  God« 
viz.  uprightness  or  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  And 
the  creation  of  our  first  parents  related  as  a  fact  in  Gen.  i.  27,  28., 
is  exphcitly  mentioned  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  in  Matt.  xix.  4. 
and  Mark  x.  6.,  as  also  by  the  apostle  Paul.     Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  9. 

1  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  p.  140. 
In  pp.  142 — 243.  there  is  an  elaborate  examination  and  vindication  ol  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

^  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

3  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  IGl— 166. 
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%  AUMsions  to  the  tenmtaiion  and  JaR  of  our  first  partnUz^  which  are 
related  in  Gen.  iii.  —  Job  xxxi.  38.  If  I  covered  my  transgressions 
like  Adam^  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom.  -*  Matt.  xxv.  44. 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  —  John  viii.  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  cfevtY, 
and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  [rather ^  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaiketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of 
his  own,  for  he  is  a  har,  and  the  father  of  it.  —  1  Tim.  ii.  14.  Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve  :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived  :  but  the 
woman  having  been  deceived^  was  in  the  transgression.  —  1  Cor.  xi.  3. 
The  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty.  —  1  John  iii.  8.  He 
that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil :  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the 
beginning.  For  this  purpose  w^as  the  Son  of  God  manifested}  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

The  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived  previous- 
ly to  the  time  of  Christ.  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are  to  be  found  in 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus.  —  God  created 
man  to  be  immortal^  and  made  him  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  iVe- 
verthelesSi  through  envy  of  the  devil j  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they 
that  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it.  (Wisd.  ii.  23,  24.)  Wisdom,  (that  is, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God)  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world, 
who  was  created  alone  ;  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall  (by  the  pro- 
mised seed  of  the  woman),  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all  things,  (x. 
I9  2.)  —  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  sin;  and  through  her 
we  all  die.     (Ecclus.  xxv.  24.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  tlie  separate  and  independent 
testimonies,  here  collected  togetlier,  prove  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  is 
a  relation  of  real  facts.  To  conader  the  whole  of  that  narrative  as  an 
allegory  "  is  not  only  to  throw  over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable  confu- 
sion, and  involve  the  whole  Pentateuch  m  doubt  and  obscurity,  but  to 
shake  to  its  very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  die  promise, 
that  *  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  tlie  serpent.' 
In  reality,  if  we  take  tlie  history  of  the  fall  in  any  other  sense  than  the 
obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge  into  greater  perplexities  than  ever. 
Some  well-meaning  pious  commentators  have  indeed  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  all  difficulties,  by  considermg  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory in  an  allegorical,  and  other  parts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but  this  is  to 
act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  that 
history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer,  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  whose  production  are  simplicity,  purity,  and  truth.  There 
is  no  medium  nor  palliation  ;  the  whole  is  allegorical,  or  the  whole  is 
literal."^ 

In  short,  tiie  book  of  Genesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  obvious,  and 
literal  sense,  furnishes  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philosophy,  which 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable.  Thus  it  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  fossil  shells  into  the  bow- 
els of  tlie  earth :   but  tlie  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge  explains 

1  Maurice'A  History  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  8C8. 
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this  fact  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philosophers.^  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  ol  languages  in 
ft  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative  of  the  confu- 
aon  of  tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  (Gen.  xi.  1 — ^9.)  And 
akbough  some  futile  objections  have  been  made  against  the  chronolo- 
gy of  this  book,  because  it  makes  the  world  less  antient  than  is  neces- 
sary to  support  the  dieories  of  some  modem  self-styled  philosophers : 
yet  even  here,  as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  particu- 
lars,* the  more  rigorously  it  is  examined  and  compared  with  the  ex- 
travagant and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Chaldsan,  Eg)rptian,  Chi- 
nese, and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more  firmly  are  its  veracity  and 
authenticity  established.  In  &ie,  without  this  history,  the  world  would 
be  in  comparative  darkness,  not  knowing  whence  it  came^  nor  whither 
it  goeih.  In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn 
more  in  an  hour,  than  aU  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned  with* 
out  it  in  a  thousand  years. 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


I.  TiiU^  — >II.  Author,  and  date,  —  III.  Occasion  and  suhject'-matter. 
—  IV.  Scope.  —  V.  Types  of  the  Messiah.  —  VI.  Synopsis  of  its 
Contents.  —  VII.  Remarks  on  the  Plagues  infiicfed  upon  the  Egyp^ 
Hans. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  b  dgnificant  of  the  principal  transactions  which  it  records,  name- 
ly, the  £50^02,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egrvpt. 
Bj  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  it  is  termed  HIDB^  fT?iQ 
Ve-ALEH  Shemoth,  ^*  these  are  the  wordsy^  fi'om  the  initial  words  of 
the  book,  or  sometimes  merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of 
the  events  that  took  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  2369  to  2514  mclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  die  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  according  to 
Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exodus  by  our  Saviour  and  his  aposdes  in  ex- 
press words ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to  the  sense  are  made  in  the 
New  Testament. 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have  already 
^own,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of  matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubt- 
less written  after  the  giving  of  tlie  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  erect- 
ing of  the  tabernacle  :  for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  imtil 
they  have  actually  taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evi- 
dendy  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

Hi.  Moses  having,  in  the  preceding  book,  described  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  propagation  of  the  nations,  and  the  origin  of  the 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  167—169.  ^  ^ 

9  Ibid.  pp.  17a--176.  Jm 
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church,  now  comes,  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  to  describe  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  church,  as  collected  out  of  several  families,  and  unit- 
ed into  one  body  politic  or  society,  the  head  of  which  was  Jehovah ; 
on  which  account,  the  government  of  the  Hebrews,  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  the  institution  of  royalty  among  them,  has  been  termed  a 
theocracy.  Accordingly,  the  book  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  under  Pharaoh-Rameses  II. ;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  subsequent  flight  into 
Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh- Amenophis  II. ;  the  miracles 
performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother  Aaron  ^  the  ten  plagues  also  mi- 
raculously inflicted  on  the  Egyptians ;  the  institution  of  the  passover, 
and  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  their  pas- 
sage across  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  ; 
the  subsequent  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  dieir  idola- 
try, and  frequent  raurmurings  against  God ;  the  promulgatbn  of  the 
law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle. 

IV.  The  scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent  the  church  of 
God,  afflicted  and  preserved^  the  providendal  care  of  God  towards 
her ;  and  the  judgments  inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It  plainly  pomts 
out  die  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  deli- 
vered to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  would  be  very  numerous  (com- 
pare Gen.  XV.  5.  xvii.  4 — 6.  and  xlvi.  27.  tvith  Numb.  i.  1 — 3.  46.) ; 
and  that  they  would  be  afflicted  in  a  land  not  then*  own,  whence  they 
shoidd  depart  in  the  fourth  generation  with  ^at  substance.  (Gen. 
XV.  13 — 16.  with  Exod.  xii.  35.  40,  41.)  Further,  in  Israel  passing 
from  Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the 
promised  land,  this  book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church  in  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  heavenly  Canaan,-^ 
an  eternal  rest.  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1.,  &£c.  and  in  various  parts 
of  his  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  has  shown  diat  these  things  prefigured, 
and  were  applicable  to,  the  Chrisdan  church.  A  careful  study  of  the 
mediation  of  Moses  will  gready  facilitate  our  understanding  the  medi- 
atbn  of  Jesus  Christ. 

V.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are,  Mosea ;  (compare  Deut.  xviii. 
15.)  — •^foron;  ^Heb.  iv.  14 — 16.  v.  45.)  —  the  Paschal  Lamb; 
(Exod.  xii.  46.  with  John  xix.  36.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)  —  the  Man- 
na;  (Exod.  xvi.  15.  with  1  Cor.  x.  3.)  —  the  Rock  in  Horeb; 
(Exod.  xvii.  6.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4.)  —  the  Mercy  Seat;  (Exod. 
xxxvii.  6.  with  Rom.  iii.  25.  Heb.  iv.  16.)  —  the  Tabemach;  (Exod. 
xL  with  John  i.  14.  Gr.) 

VI.  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into  eleven  pa- 
raaches  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  siderim  or  secdons  :  in  our  Bi- 
bles it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  die  contents  of  wliich  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  annexed  synopsis  :  — 

Part  I.   Account  of  the  transactions  previously  to  the  departure  of 
tlie  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Sect.  1.  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (ch.  i.) 
Sect.  '^.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses,  (ch.  ii.— vi.) 
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Sbct.  3.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  the  infliction  of 
the  ten  plagues,  (ch.  vii. — ^xi.) 

Past  D.  The  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,    (ch.  xii. 
— xiv.) 

Part  III.  Transactions  subsequent  to  their  Exodus,    (ch.  xiv. — xl.} 
Sect.  I.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  thanks- 
giving of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  deliverance 
horn  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  (ch.  xiv.  xv.  1 — ^,) 
Sect.  2.  Relation  of  various  miracles,  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 

Israelites,  (eh.  xv.  33 — ^27.  xvi.  xvii.) 
Sect.  3.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children  with  Jethro. 
(ch.  xviii.) 

Part  IV.  The  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai. 
Sect.  1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  bj  Moses,  for  tlM 

renewinff  of  the  covenant  with  God.  (ch.  xix.) 
Sect.  3.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  (ch.  xx.) 
Sect.  3.  The  judicial  law.  (ch.  xxi. — xxiii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction  and 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  (ch.  xxv. — ^xxxi.  xxxv. — xl.)     In  ch. 
xxxii. — ^xxxiv.  are  related  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  the 
breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  divine  chastisement 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  the  covenant. 
VII.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the 
ElgTptians  are  fully  considered  by  Air.  Bryant  in  his  learned  Treatise 
CD  this  subject  (8vo.  London,  1810,)  from  which  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  abridged.     As  many  of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of 
the  idolatry  that  surrounded  tliem,  these  miracles  were  admirably 
adapted  to  display  tlie  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by 
their  oppressors,  the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  first  plague, —  fVater  turned  into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  14 
— ^25.)  was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah  over  their  ima^- 
nary  river-^gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the  elements  which  they  reve- 
renced. jHie  Nile  was  religiously  honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
valued  themselves  much  upon  tlie  excellency  of  its  waters  and  es- 
teemed all  the  natives  of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The 
Nile  was  turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  the  plague  o(  fro^s  (Exod.  vlii.  1 — 15.)  the  object  of  their 
idolatrous  worship,  tlic  Nile,  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  punish- 
ment«  Frogs  were  deemed  sacred  by  tlie  Egyptians ;  but  whether 
bom  reverence  or  abhorrence  is  uncertain.  By  this  plague,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  became  a  second  time  polluted,  and  the  land  was 
equally  defiled. 

3.  The  plague  of  lice  (Exod.  viii.  16—19.)  reproved  the  absurd 
superstition  of  die  Egyptians,  who  thought  it  would  be  a  great  profa- 
nation of  the  temple  into  which  they  were  going,  if  they  entered  it 
with  any  animalculs  of  this  sort  upon  them.  The  people,  and  particu- 
larly the  priests,  never  wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen^  because 
linen  is  least  apt  to  produce  lice.  The  judgment,  inflicted  by  Moses 
in  thk  plague  was  so  proper,  tliat  the  priests  and  magicians  imraedi- 
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ately  perceived  from  what  hand  it  came,  and  confessed  that  this  was 
the  firmer  of  Gvd. 

4.  The  plague  of  flies  (Exod.  viii.  20 — 32.),  which  was  inflicted 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  summer,  when  Egypt 
swarms  with  flies,  would  show  the  Egyptians  die  folly  of  the  god, 
whom  they  worshipped  that  he  might  drive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose 
sting  is  extremely  painful. 

6.  The  fifth  plague  —  the  murrain  among  cattle  (Exod.  ix.  1 — 7.) 
destroyed  die  living  objects  of  their  stupid  worship.  The  sacred  bull,  ' 
the  cow,  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goat,  fell  dead  before  dieir 
worshippers.  When  the  distemper  inflicted  by  diis  judgment  spread 
irresistibly  over  the  country,  the  Egyptians  not  only  suffered  a  severe 
loss,  but  also  beheld  their  deities  and  dieir  representatives  sink  before 
the  god  of  the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill,  and 
their  physicians  were  held  in  the  highest  repute,  the  sixth  plague,  — 
the  infliction  of  boHs  accompanied  with  blains  (Exod.  ix.  8—12.), 
which  neither  their  deities  could  avert,  nor  die  art  of  man  alleviate, 
would  furdier  show  the  vanity  of  their  gods.  Aaron  and  Moses  were 
ordered  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them  towards 
Heaven,  that  they  might  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
This  was  a  significant  command.  The  ashes  were  to  be  taken  from 
that  fiery  furnace,  which  in  the  Scripture  was  used  as  a  type  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  cruelty  wliich  diey  experienced 
in  Egypt.  (Deut.  iv.  20.)  T%e  process  has  still  a  farther  allusion 
to  an  idolatrous  and  cruel  rite,  which  was  common  among  die  Egyp- 
tians, and  to  which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast.  Tliey  had  several 
cities  styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Heliopolis,  Idythyia,  Abaris,  and  Bu- 
siris.  In  these,  at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  men.^  The  ob- 
jects thus  destined,  were  persons  with  bright  hair,  and  a  particular 
complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  native  Egyp- 
tians. Hence,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  foreigners ;  and  it  is 
Drobable,  that  whilst  the  Israelites  resided  m  Egypt,  diey  were  chosen 
nom  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar,  and  dius 
sacriQced  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes  of  these  victims,  and  scattered 
them  upwards  in  the  air,  with  the  view  probably,  that  where  any  atom 
of  this  dust  was  carried,  a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  The  like  was, 
therefore,  done  by  Moses,  though  with  a  diflerent  intention,  and  to  a 
more  certain  efiect. 

7.  The  plague  of  haily  rain,  and  fire,  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.)  de- 
monstrated that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  fire,  nor  Isis,  who 
presided  over  water,  could  protect  the  fields  and  die  climate  of  Eg}'pt 
from  die  thunder,  the  rain,  and  die  hail  of  Jehovah.  These  pheno- 
mena were  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  at  any  period  of  die  year : 
they  now  fell  at  a  time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and  serene. 

8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague  of  locusts, 
(Exod.  X.  I — ^20.)  some  idea  may  be  conceived  from  die  account  of 

1  Plutarch,  Is.  et  Osir.  v.  i.  p.  380.  D. 
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those  insects  in  Volume  III.  Part  I.  §  X.  4.  The  Egyptians  had 
gods,  in  whom  diey  trusted  to  deliver  their  country  from  these  terrible 
invaders.  They  trusted  much  to  the  fecundity  of  their  soil,  and  to 
the  deities,  Isis  and  Serapis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty. 
But  by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
before  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  The  very  winds,  which  they  vene- 
rated, were  made  the  instruments  of  their  destruction ;  and  the  sea, 
which  they  regarded  as  their  defence  against  die  locusts,  could  not 
afford  diem  any  protection. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days*  darkness^  over  all  the 
land  of  E^pty  (Exod.  x.  21 — 27,)  The  Egyptians  considered 
light  and  nre,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  be  proper  types  of  God. 
They  regarded  the  sun,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  as  an  emblem  of 
1^  glory,  and  salutary  influence  on  the  world.  The  sun  was  esteem- 
ed the  soul  of  the  world,  and  was  supposed  with  the  moon  to  rule 
all  things  :  and  not  only  to  be  the  conservators,  but  the  creators  of 
all  things.  Accordingly  they  worshipped  them,  as  well  as  night  and 
darkness.  This  miraculous  darkness  would  therefore  confirm  still 
further  (if  further  confirmation  were  wanting,)  the  vanity  of  their  idol- 
deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  the  tenth  and  last  plague,  —  the  destruction 
cf  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xi.  1 — 8.  xii.  29,  30.)  was  most  equitable; 
because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  preserved  by  one  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  family,  they  had  (contrary  to  all  right,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulation  originaDy  made  with  the  Israelites  when  they  first  went  into 
Egypt,)  enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  indebt- 
ed ;  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their  bondage  intolera-> 
ble.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  rush  from  the  house  into  the  street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with 
loud  and  bitter  outcries :  and  every  member  of  the  family  united  b 
the  bitter  expressions  of  sorrow.  How  great  then  must  their  terror 
and  their  grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
Arst-bom  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  thefirst-born  of  Pharaoh  that 
sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
dungeon ;  and  all  the  first-^om  of  cattle  ;  and  when  Pharaoh  rose 
up  %n  the  night,  he  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians,  and 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt :  for  there  was  not  a  house  where 
there  urns  not  one  dead  I 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS. 

I.  Title,  author,  and  date.  —  II.  Scope,  —  III.  Synopsis  of  its  contents* 
I.  1  HE  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (by  die  Jews  termed  JOp^ 

va-YiKRA,  and  he  called,  from  its  initial  word)  is  in  the  Septua^int 
styled  AETITIKON,  and  in  our  version  Leviticus,  or  die  Levitical 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  85,  80. 
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book,  —  not  because  it  treats  of  the  ministry  of  the  Levites,  strictly 
so  called,  (of  which  we  have  a  fuller  account  in  the  book  of  Num- 
bers) but  because  it  principally  contains  the  laws  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Israelites,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  various  sacrifices ; 
the  charge  of  which  was  committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is 
termed  Exod.  iv.  14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  of- 
fice in  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calk  a  "  Levitical 
priesthood."  (Heb.  vii.  11.)  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it  is  called 
the  law  of  the  priests^  which  appeUation  is  retained  in  the  Arabic  and 
Sjrriac  versions. 

The  author  of  this  book,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was  Moses ; 
and  it  is  cited  as  his  production  in  several  books  of  Scripture.  By 
comparing  Exod.  xl.  17.  with  Numb.  i.  1.  we  learn  that  this  book 
contains  the  history  of  one  month,  viz.  from  the  erection  of  the  ta- 
bernacle to  the  numbering  of  the  people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  after  Israel's  departure  fironi 
Egypt  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490.  The 
laws  prescribed  upon  other  subjects  than  sacrifices,  have  no  clmmo- 
logical  marks  by  which  we  can  judge  of  tlie  times  when  diey  were 
given. 

II.  The  general  scope  of  this  book  is,  to  make  known  to  the  Is- 
raelites the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances,  and  by  those 
'^  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,**  to  lead  the  Israelites  to  the  Mes- 
siah (Heb.  X.  1.  with  Gal.  iii.  24.) :  and  it  appears  from  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paid,  that  they  had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meanmg 
of  these  various  institutions.  (1  Cor.  x.  1 — 4.)  But,  more  particu- 
larly, the  Levitical  law  was  designed,  (1.)  To  preserve  the  Israelites, 
(who,  fix)m  their  long  residence  m  Egypt,  were  but  too  prone  to  idol- 
atry) a  distinct  and  independent  people  fix)m  the  surrounding  Gentile 
nations,  by  means  of  such  burthensome,  cosdy,  and  various  ceremo- 
nies, that  nothing  but  a  conviction  of  their  divine  original  could  induce 
any  people  to  submit  to  such  a  yoke.  —  (2.)  By  expiatory  sacrifices 
to  lead  uiem  to  Christ,  the  only  true  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  who 
alone  is  able  perfectly  to  purge  the  conscience,  (Heb.  ix.  x.)  —  (3.) 
By  eucharistical  or  thanksgivmg  sacrifices,  to  lead  them  to  spiritual 
thankfulness  to  God  for  all  his  benefits.  —  (4.)  By  the  institution  of 
the  high  priesthood,  to  conduct  them  to  Jesus  Chnst,  the  great  ^^  High 
Priest,"  who  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  and  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttennost  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (Heb.  vii.  24,  25.)  — 
And  lasdy,  to  instruct  them,  by  meats  forbidden  as  unclean,  to  avoid 
what  God  prohibits ;  and,  by  various  kinds  of  uncleannesscs,  with 
their  correspondent  expiations,  to  illustrate  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance of  internal  purity  and  righteousness. 

This  book  is  or  great  use  in  explaining  numerous  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  in  fact 
would  be  unintelligible  without  it.  In  considering,  however,  the  spi- 
ritual tendency  of  Leviticus,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  tyi>es 
too  extensively  :   the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spiritual  import 
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is  oodoubiedljr  very  pknis  and  just,  but  few  persons  will  acquiesce  in 
Ins  remark,  that  ^'  almoit  every  tyUable  in  this  book  breathes  a  spirit- 
oai  sacrament."^ 

m.  Leviticus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  nine  parascbes,  which  in 
oar  BiUes  form  twenty-seven  chapters :  it  consists  of  four  leading 
topics,  comnrising 
Past  I.  Tke  laws  concerning  sacnficesy  in  which  the  different  kinds 

cfsaerifiees  are  enwneratedf  together  with  their  concomitant  rites  ; 

Sect.  1.  The  (mmi-ofering^  (Lev.  i.)  which  prefigured  the  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  *'  to  put  away  sin  ;^ 
and  who  by  his  **  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that 
are  sanctified.*^    (Heb.  ix.  26.  z.  14.  1  John  i.  7.) 

Sect.  2.  The  wuat-oferings.  (Lev.  iL) 

Sect.  3.  The  peaee^ffering.  (Lev.  iii.)  which  represented  both 
Christ's  oblation  of  himself,  whereby  he  became  our  peace  and 
salvation,  (Eph.  iL  14 — 16.  Acts  ziii.  47.  Heb.  v.  9.  ix.  28.)  and 
also  our  oblation  of  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer  to  6od« 

Sect.  4.  The  offering  tnade  for  sins  of  ignorance^  (Lev.  iv.  v.) 
which,  being  consumed  without  the  camp,  signified  Christ's  m- 
imng  ^  without  the  gate,  that  he  might  san^iiy  the  people  with 
Ins  own  yood.**    (Heb.  ziiL  11— la) 

Sect.  5w  The  irespass-aferimg  far  sins  knowingfy  committed,  (Lev. 
vL  viL)  in  which  sacrifice  the  guilt  was  considered  as  being 
transferred  to  the  animal  offered  up  to  Jehovah,  and  the  person 
offering  it,  as  redeemed  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  Thus  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  (Isa.  liii. 
la  with  2  Cor.  v.  21.) 
PabtII.  J%e  instiMion  rf  the  priesthood,  in  %Meh  the  consecration 

of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacred  office  is  rdated,  together  with 

the  vmmshment  cfHadab  and  Abihu.     (Lev.  viii. — x.) 
Past  UL  TV  laws  concerning  parifications  both  of  the  people  and 

thepriegts.     (Lev.  xi^ — ^xxii.) 

Among  these,  the  regulations  concerning  leprosy  (ziiL)  as  repre- 
senting  the  univerBal  taint  of  sin,  and  those  concerning  the 
scape-goat  and  the  great  day  of  atonement,  (zvL)  demand  par- 
tiadar  attention ;  as  typifying  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  atonement,  m^  thereby  (Heb.  iz.  7 — 12.  24 — 
27.) ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  hatefulness  of 
sin,  and  the  necessity  of  internal  purity.  Chapters  xviii.  and 
xiz.  contain  Tarioos  cautions  to  the  Israelites  to  avoid  the  sinful 
practices  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  with  laws  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  situations  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  interspersed  with  several  moral  precepts  inculcating  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  strict  integ- 
fity. 
Paet  IV".  Tlu  laws  concerning  the  sacred  ftslirals,  vows,  things  de- 

voted,  and  tithes. 

t  la  boc  fibro  nmgmU  peae  #yC«W  eelesta  fpiral  nmineiita  ;  quia  md  ChriMam 
■'^■^M*  Hori  Tcituvflfti  fatmtnTTni  ncerddtexii  fifunt  iliic^  DOf  diedocvst.  l^fi^ 
mdTwoBamm 
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Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  seven  great  festivals,  viz.  the  sabbath, 
the  passover,  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the 
feast  of  trumpets,  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  the  feast  of 
taberncu^les.  The  celebration  of  these  solemn  festivals  was  of 
singular  use  for  maintaining  the  system  of  divine  worsliip  among 
the  Israelites,  for  distinguishing  them  from  all  other  people,  for 
the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  many  and  great  benefits  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Jehovah,  for  the  preservation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  public  ministry,  for  preserving  purity  and  unity  in 
divine  worship,  and  lastly,  for  prefiguring  the  msmifold  and 
great  blessings  bestowed  on  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  In  chap, 
xxiv.  various  ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined  ;  and  in 
chap.  XXV.  is  recapitulated  the  law  respecting  the  sabbatical 
year  which  had  before  been  given  (see  Exod.  xxiii.) ;  the  ob- 
servance of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  with  various  precepts  re- 
specting mercy,  benevolence,  Slc.  The  jubilee  was  typical  of 
the  great  time  of  release,  the  Gospel  dispensation.  (See  Isa. 
xxvi.  13.  and  Ixi.  1 — 3.  with  Luke  iv.  19.)  Chap.  xxvi.  presents 
various  prophetic  promises  and  threatenings  which  have  signally 
been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Compare  v.  22.  with  Numb, 
xxi.  6.  2  Kings  u.  24.  and  xvii.  2^.  with  Ezek.  v.  17.)i  The 
preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day  as  a  distinct  people,  is  a 
living  comment  on  v.  44.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  chapter 
comprises  regulations  concerning  vows,  and  things  devoted,  as 
well  as  the  tithes  which  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle. 

1  In  prophetic  language^  lions  and  bears  denote  tyrannical  governors.  The  ac- 
complishment of  the  prediction  in  v.  34.  which  was  also  deDOunced  by  Jeremiah^ 
(zix.  9.)  has  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work 
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SECTION  V. 

ON  THE   BOOK   OF   NUMBERS. 

I.  TUkj  author,  date,  and  argument.  —  II.  Scope.  —  HI.  Ttfpes  of 
the  Messiah.  —  IV.  Prediction  of  t/te  Messiah.  —  V.  Chronology. 
—  VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  — VII.  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  lumbers  xxi.  14. 

L  In  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  this  fourth  book  of  Mo- 
ses is  usually  termed  ^"fl,  va-jeoaBait,  and  he  spake,  fix)m  the  ini- 
tial word :  it  is  also  called  *QT03  BeMiDBOK,  "  /n  the  Desert,^^ 
which  word  occurs  in  the  first  verse,  because  it  relates  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  the  Alexandrian  transla- 
tors it  was  entided  API0MOI,  which  appellation  was  adopted  by  the 
Greek  Others  ;  and  by  the  L^tin  translators,  it  was  termed  J^Tumeri, 
lumbers,  whence  our  English  tide  is  derived  ;  because  it  contams  an 
account  of  the  numbering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  related  m  chap^ 
ters  i — iii.  and  xxvi.  b  appears  from  xxxii.  13,  to  have  been  writ- 
ten bv  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Besides  the  numeration  and 
marshalling  of  the  Israelites  for  dieir  journey,  several  laws,  in  addition 
to  those  delivered  in  Exodus  and  Le\iticus,  and  likewise  several  re-^ 
markable  events,  are  recorded  in  this  book. 

II.  The  scope  of  die  Book  of  Numbers  is,  to  show  how  faithfully 
Jehovah  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  rapid  increase  of  their  posterity,  and  also  in  his  provi- 
dential care  of  mem  during  their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and 
finally  conducting  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan ;  together  with  his  im- 
partial severity  against  their  murmurings  and  corruptions,  for  which 
many  of  them  perished  in  the  wilderness  after  their  deliverance  firom 
Egypt,  "  so  that  diey  could  not  enter  into  his  rest  because  of  their  un- 
belief." All  diese  things  are  our  examples,  and  are  "  written  for  our 
admonition,"  ance  the  Christian's  rest  depends  upon  the  same  pro- 
mises as  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Compare  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 1 1 .  Jude  5. 
Heb.  iii.  7 — 19.  iv.  1 — 11.)  The  method  pursued  in  this  book  is 
precisely  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  an  itinerary  : 
the  respective  stations  are  noted  ;  and  the  principal  occurrences  tha^^ 
took  place  at  each  station  are  related,  omitting  such  as  are  of  compa- 
ratively less  importance.  This  circumstance  is  an  additional  internal 
proof  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  is 
cited  as  his  work  in  many  parts  of  Scripture. 

in.  Types  of  the  Messiah,  are,  The  Ordinance  of  the  Red 
Heifer  (Numb.  xix.  with  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  and  xiii.  1 1 — 13.)  ; — The 
Water  that  issued  from  the  Rock  (Numb.  xx.  1  i .  with  1  Cor.  x.  4^ ; 
—  The  Brazen  Serpent  (Numb.  xii.  widi  Jolm  iii.  14.) ;  —  Tne 
Cities  of  Refuge  (Numb.  xxxv.  with  Heb.  vi.  18.,  latter  part  of  die 
verse). 

IV.  This  book  contains  only  one  prediction  concerning  the  Messi- 
ah, viz.  Numb.  xxiv.  17.  19.  wiiicb,  Rosenmiiller  and  some  other 
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eminent  biblical  critics  bave  contended,  cannot  apply  to  Jesus  Cbrist* 
Tbis  passage,  it  is  true,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  intimates 
tliat  from  tbe  people  of  Israel  sbould  arise  a  mi'gbty  prince,  wbo 
would  obtaiu  an  entire  conquest  and  bear  rule  over  ibe  kingdoms  of 
Moab  and  Edom  :  and  it  was  fulfilled  in  David,  for  it  is  expressly  re- 
corded of  bim,  tbat  be  finally  subdued  those  nations.  (2  Sam.  viii.  2. 
14.)  But,  in  its  full  import,  it  bas  invariably  been  considered  as  re- 
ferring to  tiiat  illustrious  personage,  of  wbom  David  was  a  type  and  a 
progenitor  :  and  is  in  fact  a  splendid  prediction  of  the  final  and  uni- 
versal sway  of  die  Messiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  shall  be 
broken  down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  sliall  become  one  fold  un- 
'der  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  perfectly  consonant  to  many 
other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour ;  which,  in  similar  language, 
describe  bim  as  acquiring  dominion  over  heathen  countries,  and  de- 
stroying die  enemies  of  his  church :  and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  se- 
veral of  these  antient  predictions,  some  particular  opposers,  as  the 
Moabites  and  Edomites,  are  put  for  the  "  adversaries  of  the  Lord," 
in  general.  (See  Psal.  ii.  8.  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  6.  Isa.  xi.  14.  and  xxv.  10.)* 

In  diis  passage,  an  emment  critic  observes,  that  Balaam,  in  prophe- 
tic vision,  describes  die  remote  coming  of  Shilob,  under  the  imagery 
of  a  star  and  a  sceptre y  or  an  illustrious  prince.  Though  it  was  fore- 
told that  "  die  sceptre  should  depart  from  Judah"  at  bis  coming,  this 
prophecy  confirms  to  him  a  })roper  sceptre  of  his  own  ;  and  our  Lord 
claimed  it  when  he  avowed  himself  a  "  King*^  to  Pilate,  but  declared 
that  bis  "  kingdom  was  not  of  Uiis  world."  (John  xviii.  37,  38.) 
Tliis  branch  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  about  1600  years  after ; 
when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  die  Magi  from  the  East"  (wbo  are 
supposed  by  Theophylact  to  have  been  the  posterity  of  Balaam)  came 
to  tferusalem,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  [true]  bom  king  of  the  Jews  ? 
for  we  have  seen  bis  star  at  its  rising,  and  are  come  to  worship  him."* 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  2.) 

V.  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  a  history  of  the  Israelites,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  de- 

i)arture  from  Egypt,  to  die  beginning  of  die  eleventh  month  of  the 
brtieth  year  of  tlieir  joumeyings,  —  that  is,  a  period  of  diirty-eight 
years  and  nine  or  ten  months.  (Compare  Numb.  i.  and  xxxvi.  13. 
with  Deut.  i.  3.)  Most  of  the  transactions  here  recorded  took  place  in 

1  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  vol.  i.  p.  480.  —  The  same  author  adds  — 
*'  Jesus,  then,  is  the  '  Star'  which  Balaam  foretold  ;  *  the  bright  and  morning  star,' 
which,  *  through  tlie  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  luith  visited  us,'  (Luke  i.  78.  Rev. 
xzii.  IG.)  ;  and  to  him  also  '  the  sceptre'  of  universal  government  is  conunittcd. 
'  He  shoil  have  dominion ;'  for  *•  he  must  reign  till  ho  hatli  put  all  enemies  under 
his  fbet.'  (1  Cor.  xv.  25.)  Balaam  looked  forward  to  the  time  of  his  coming, 
which  is  usually  called,  as  in  Numb.  xxiv.  14.  Hhe  latter  days:'  and  concerning 
him,  ho  said,  *  1  shall  see  him.  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  niui,  but  not  uigii  ;* 
which  might  intimate,  that  his  appearance  was  far  removed,  and  that  ho  should 
see  him  only  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But  it  may  also  refer  to  the  second  advent 
of  the  Saviour,  when  mdecd  both  Balaam  and  every  despiser  of  his  arace  ^  shall  see 
him'  in  his  ^lory,  — '  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  :'  for  they  shall  bo  driven  out 
from  him  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  *■  be  punished  with  everlasting  dcstnictioa 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power.'  "     Ibid.  p.  4S1 . 

^  X)r.  llales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  1^. 
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the  second  and  thirty-eightli  years  :  tlie  dates  of  die  facts  related  in 

the  middle  of  the  book  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained. 

VI.  According  to  die  Jewish  division,  diis  i)ortlon  of  Holy  Writ 

contains  ten  parasches  or  chapters ;  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  diirty- 

six  cha]Kers,  wliich  comprise  four  principal  parts  or  sections. 

Part  I.  The  census  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  marshalling  of  them  into 
a  regular  camp,  "  each  tribe  by  itself  under  its  otcn  captain  or 
chief,  distinguished  by  his  ovm  peculiar  standard,  and  occupying  an 
assigned  place  with  referetice  to  the  tabemacU.^^  f  Numb.  i.  ii.) 
The  sacred  census  of  the  Levite^,  the.  designation  of  them  to  the  *a- 
cred  office,  and  the  appointment  of  them  to  various  services  in  the 
tabernacle,  are  related  in  Numb.  lii.  and  iv. 

Part  IL  The  institution  of  various  legal  ceremonies, —  ns, 

Sect.  1.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  nil  un- 
clean persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  ndulterctiH 
by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  (Num.  v.) 

Sect.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblatiou.s  made  to  llic  tabernacle  liy 
the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,  (vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  consecrati^m  of  the  Levite»*.  (vii.) 

Sect.  5.  The  celebration  of  the  passover.  (ix.) 

Sect.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 
camp  of  Israel  during  their  progress,  (x.) 

Part  III-   The  history  of  their  journey  from  mount  Sinai  to  the  land 

ofMoab,  which  may  be  described  atid  distinguished  by  their  ei^ht 

remmrkable  murmur ings  in  the  way  ;  every  one  of  which  was  visited 

weithserere  chastisement,  viz. 

Sect.  1.  On  account  of  the  length  of  ike  way ;  wliich  wa«  punished 
by  fire  at  Tabcrah.  (xi.  1 — 4.) 

Sect.  2.  l%iir  murmuring  for  frsh  and  loathing  of  manna,  punish- 
ed by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  fiestilence.  (xi.  5—35.) 

Sect-  3-  The  murmurin'j  of  Aaron  and  3liriam  tU  Mosr.n,  for  which 
Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  lepro!<y.  (xii.) 

Sett.  4.  Tlu  murmuring  of  the.  ptopU  at  Kadesh,  in  conseqaence 
of  the  unfavourable  report  of  the  f>pies  who  had  lieen  rvfjiX  to 
explore  tb*^  promised  land  ;  for  which  those  of  the  spies  who 
haii  brouffht  an  evil  rep^>rt  died  of  the  pla^ie  ;  and  the  mur* 
mahng  consregatioo  were  deprived  of  j^eein^  the  promised  land. 
This  waA  file  occasion  of  the  Israelite:*  wandering  so  long  in  the 
wildeme-'s,  untd  the  whole  of  that  generation,  that  'll^,  all  who 
were  twenty  vears  old  and  Dpward.<n,  wai)  destroyed,  (xiii.  xiv.) 
In  eh.  XV.  i«>me  ordinance^}  are  gi\en  for  conducting  the  worship 
of  JefaovaJi  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

f^wjTV.  -S.  Tkf,  mitrmurinif  and  rfjjtliitm  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Ahfi' 
ra-Ti.  and  their  follower**,  with   their  punishment,  ^xvi.  1 — 40.) 

Suit.  fL  The  mirrmHri/tfr  of  the  pfopU  a:^aim3t  Jioif,A  and  Aaron,  fun 
'irrount  of  the  prece<liiiff  judgment,  and  their  poni-bment.  ^xvi. 
41—50.  The  mimeidoii.^  budding  of  Aaron%  rrnl  fttnonsc  the 
mds  of  the  tribes,  which  wa:*  rlepr*5*ited  in  the  taJiernacIe  as  m 
eDndrmarioa  of  hi:»  priej^thood,  and  a.-^  a  tej^timofiy  afrafn.«t  ^^|^tJ^fl 
iiuurmarerv   ""x^ii.j  :  which  wa^  sucreeded  by  some  directlMj^^^ 
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concerning  the  dignity  and  superiority  of  the  priestly  office  over 
that  of  the  Levites,  and  respecting  the  maintenance  of  both 
(xviii.)i  together  with  regulations  concerning  the  water  of  se- 
paration made  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  cow.  (xix.) 
Sect.  7.  Their  murmuring  in  the  desert  of  Zin  for  water ^  the  un- 
belief of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edomites,  and  Aaron's  death. 

(XX.) 

Sect.  8.   Their  murmuring  while  they  compassed  the  land  of  Edom^ 

on  account  of  their  discouraging  way^  light  bread,  and  want  of 

water ;  for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serpents,  (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  history  of  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  plains 

ofMoab  (xxii — xxxvi.)  ;  including, 

Sect.  1.  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  respecting  the  Jews 
and  their  enemies,^  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israehtes  to  commit 
idolatry  by  the  Moabites,  with  their  consequent  p^nishment. 
(xxii — XXV.) 

SfccT.  2.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  people  (xxvi.) ;  in  which 
are  displayed  the  singular  providence  of  God,  and  the  further 
accomplishment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  in  multiplying 
the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  that  in  all  the  tribes  there 
were  only  61,020  men  less  than  at  the  first  census,^  notwith- 
standing the  whole  of  that  murmuring  generation  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Joshua  and  Caleb)  perished  in  the  wilderness. 

Sect.  3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appointment  of  Joshua 
to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  regulations  concerning  sacrifices^ 
and  the  partition  of  the  promised  land,  (xxvii — xxxvi.) 

VII.  Few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  have  more  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  biblical  critics,  than  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord 
mentioned  in  Numb.  xxi.   14.     Aben-Ezra,  Hottinger,  and  others, 

1  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  bv  Balaam,  consult 
Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  i.  diss,  v  — "  Though  God  had  probably  re- 
jected Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophet,  he  deigned  to  employ  him  on  this  signal  oc- 
casion as  the  herald  or  the  divine  oracles  ;  to  illustrate  the  inmotency  of  Uie  hea- 
then arts,  and  to  demonstrate  the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit.'* 
{fit.  Gray.)  Bishop  Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Works, 
vol.  i.  sorm.  vii. 

3  The  following  comparative  statement  will  show  how  much  some  of  the  tribes 
had  increased^  and  others  had  diminished j  since  the  enumeration  in  chap.  i. 


Now. 

Reuben 

43,730 

Simeon 

224^ 

Gad 

40,500 

Judah 

76,500 

Issachar 

64,300 

Zobulon 

60,500 

Manasseh 

52,700 

Ephraim 

32,500 

Benjamin 

45,600 

Dan 

64,400 

Asher 

53,400 

Naphtali 

45,400 

Total, 

601,730 

Before. 

46,500 

2,770  decrease 

5!>,300 

37,100  decrease 

45,(i50 

5,150  decrease 

74,600 

1,900  increase 

54,400 

9,900  increase 

57,400 

3,100  increase 

32,200 

20,500  increase 

40,500 

8,000  decrease 

35,400 

104200  increase 

62,700 

1 ,700  increase 

41,500 

11,900  increase 

53,400 

6,000  decrease 

603,550 


1,820  decrease  on   the 
whole  in  3  years. 


Decrease  in  all  61,020.    Incream  in  all  59,200. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xxvi.  51. 
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are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  in 
itr  are  related  various  battles  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Amorites :  He- 
xelius,  and  after  Iiim  Alichaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  con- 
taining triumphal  songs  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  that  imme- 
diately follow.  Fonseca,  and  some  others  refer  it  to  the  book  of 
Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  who 
fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and,  instead  of  book,  he  tran- 
slates it,  witli  most  of  the  Je\vish  doctors,  narration  ;  and  proposes  to 
render  the  verse  thus :  —  "  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars 
of  die  Lord)  there  is,  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon."  —  Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  directions 
written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instruction,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  wars  after  his  decease.  (See  Exod.  xvii.  14 — 16.)  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  the  most  simple,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  true 
rae.     On  this  subject,  see  also  Vol.  I.  p.  123. 


SECTION  VL 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 

Tiile^  datCj  and  chronology.  —  II.  Scope.  —  III.  Predictions  oj 
the  Messiah.  —  IV.  Synopsis  of  contents.  —  V.  Observations. 

1.  X  HIS  fifth  book  of  Moses  derives  its  name  from  the  tide 
(aETTEPONOMION)  prefixed  to  it  by  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  which  is  a  compound  term,  signifying  the  second  law^ 
or  the  law  repeated;  because  it  contains  a  repetition  of  the  law  of  God, 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites.  In  Hebrew  it  is,  fi'om  the  same 
circumstance,  called  HJJJTQ  MisNeH  or  Repetition ;  but,  most  usually 
I3»^"Tj^  rhu  ^^^  HflDeBflRiM,  i.  e.  these  are  the  words^  or  simply 
|3»^"|  D6BaRiM,  the  Words.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  6.  with 
xxxiv.  1.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  this  circumstance  will  ac- 
coimt  for  that  afifectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  addresses  the 
Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  this  book  is  five  lunar 
weeks,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  about  two  months,  viz. 
from  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
,  exodus  of  Israel  from  Eg}'pt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
of  die  same  year,  a.  »i.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  From  the  account  of 
Moses's  death  recorded  m  the  thirt}'^-fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  and 
the  insertion  of  some  explanatory  words  in  other  parts  of  Deuterono- 
my, it  has  been  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  its  author : 
but  the  following  remark  will  clearly  prove  this  notion  to  be  unfounded. 
The  words  of  Moses  (as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark) 
evidendy  conclude  widi  the  thir^-third  chapter:  the  thirty-fourth 
was  added  to  complete  the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  proiwbly  im- 
mediately after  his  death  by  his  successor  JoahUt  the  kA  km  by 
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some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra,  or  some  prophet  tliat 
succeeded  liira.  They  were  admitted  by  Ezra  as  authentic,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  fidelity  of  this  account.  Another  and 
equally  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  tlie  following  :  viz.  that 
what  now  forms  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  formerly  the 
first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined  to  the  former  by 
way  of  supplement.  This  opinion  will  not  appear  improbable,  when 
it  is  considered  that  sections  and  other  divisions,  as  well  as  points  and 
pauses,  were  invented  long  since  these  books  were  written  :  for,  in 
those  early  ages,  several  books  were  connected  together,  and  followed 
each  otlier  on  the  same  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book  might 
therefore  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another,  and  in  process 
of  time  be  considered  as  its  real  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  Deu- 
teronomy ;  especially  as  this  supplemental  chapter  contains  an  account 
of  tlie  last  transactions  and  death  of  the  great  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.^ 

II.  The  scope  of  the-  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  to  repeat  to  the 
Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God  which  had 
been  given  to  tliem ;  that  tliose  who  were  not  bom  at  the  time  when 
they  were  originally  delivered,  or  were  incapable  of  understanding 
them,  might  be  instructed  in  these  laws,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them, 
and  consequently  be  better  prepared  for  the  promised  land  upon  which 
they  were  entering.  With  this  view  the  sacred  historian  recapitulates 
the  various  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  tliem  and  theu- 
fore-fathers,  fi'om  their  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  the  victories  which 
by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained  over  their  enemies ;  their  re- 
bellion, ingratitude,  and  chastisements.  The  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial  laws  are  repeated  widi  additions  and  explanations :  and  the 
people  are  urged  to  obedience  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  from 
the  consideration  of  tlie  endearing  promises  made  to  them  by  God, 
which  he  would  assuredly  perform,  if  tliey  did  not  fi-ustrate  his  designs 
of  mercy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That  no  person  might  there- 
after plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he  commanded  that  it  should 
be  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  every  seventh  year ;  and  con- 
cluded his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable 
ode,  which  he  commanded  every  one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  pro- 
phetic benediction  to  the  twelve  tribes. 

III.  This  book  contains  only  one  prophecy  relative  to  the 
MESSIAH,  viz.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18,  19.  which  was  fulfilled  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  and  vii.  37.  f  it  also  comprises 
several  very  remarkable  predictions  relative  to  the  Israelites,  some 
of  which  are  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.     "  These  prophecies,"  it  has 


1  Alexander's  Hebrew  and  English  Pentateuch,  cited  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  Deut. 
xxxiv.  who  is  of  opinion  that  this  chapter  should  constitute  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Joshua. 

2  On  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  604 — 606,  Bishop 
Newton's  Sixth  Dissertation,  and  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  i.  pp.  i:ia—149.  edit.  17(5?. 
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been  justly  remarked/  ''become  more  numerous  and  distinct  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life.  His  denunciations  witli  respect  to  the 
future  state  of.  the  Israelites ;  tlie  sufTerings,  tlie  dispersions,  and  tlie 
devastations  to  which  they  were  to  be  subject ;  the  prophetic  blessings 
which  he  pronounced  on  the  different  tribes  by  name ;  the  clear  forc;- 
sight  which  he  had  of  the  rapid  victories  of  their  invaders,  and  of  the 
extreme  miseries  which  they  were  to  experience  when  besieged  ;  his 
express  predictions  relating  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  which 
we  see  accomplished  in  the  present  day :  —  all  these  circumstances, 
when  united,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
this  sacred  book,  and  present  to  our  minds  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  divine  justice." 

lY.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  paraschcs  or  chapters : 
in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the  contents  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  four  following  heads  : 
Pabt  I.   A  repetition  of  the  history  related  in  the  preceding  books, 
comprising, 

Sect.  1.  A  relation  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wildcrnrHn, 
from  their  leaving  mount  Horeb  until  their  arrival  at  Kadcfih. 
(Deut.  i.) 
Sect.  2.  Their  journey  from  Kadesh  till  they  came  to  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  and  the  defeat  of  Sihon  their  king,  and  of  Cl^ 
kin^  of  Bashan,  together  with  the  division  of  their  tcfrritoric* 
among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tril>e  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  (ii.  iii.) 
Sect.  3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid  idola- 
try, founded  on  their  pa«t  experience  of  the  giXidneMH  of  Ciod.  (iv*) 
Pabt  U.  A  repetition  of  the  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  law  ; 

cootamine:. 

Sect.  1.  A  repetition  of  the  moral  law  or  tin  commandments  (v,  1 — 
22.)  and  hs  effect  upon  the  people  of  li^rael  (v.  22 — 3^i.) ;  —  an 
exposition  of  the  jirst  commandment,  with  an  exhortation  to 
k>Te  God  with  aU  their  hearts  (vi.) ;  — an  expo«ition  of  the  st^ 
cmrnd  commandment  a^nst  idolatry,  prohibiting  any  intercourse 
vhfa  the  idolatrous  nation*,  and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanhes  and  every  vestiee  of  their  idfilat ry  (vii.);  —  kiroutg^ 
mocivetf  to  obedience,  ariMag  from  a  review  of  their  pant  mer- 
cie#.  and  from  the  consideration  that  Jehovah  wa«  afx/ut  to 
conduct  them  mto  the  promi^ied  land,  not  tm  account  of  tb^nr 
ovn  nefateauMie?»,  Imi:  of  Iuji  ^reat  mercy,  (viii.  ix.  x.  xi.) 

Sect.  2.  .-1  rep^tiii^rm  tf  tie  rtrtrntudal  Uae  (xii — xwu) :  — a  rjrtti' 
Band  ;o  ahajli^b  all  idolatrv.  and  reinil^ion^  for  the  worship  of 
G«^^i  /xii.} :  —  iawf  asr^iix  (^W-  prophets.  azuJ  idolalr^HM  ty,tit  ^ 
(xni.-:  —  prr^UtKiik  a^^axt  dufipinu^  xinftm^Ue^  %u  ist^^tfh 
ms  :  XiT.  1 — i,  * :  —  a  re«apitaJaXjr#n  of  the  U»  rowjem$t»t  fUnit 
Aud  suKie^kn  ^LZtxTikAi*  IS'.  3—21. r.  —  :kod  rh^  payiA^fit  f4  tifh^« 
to  die  Lftixu-*  UT.  '-i — ^29. » :  —  r<t^jlali.->b^  fJH.^J:rtur*t  *^**-  7*'tf 
</ rdea.«t   t*-,:  —  <;  ^ii^c^raiiiz  u^   <i'**i   ^ca^^mI  U^^^ru,   »J»^ 
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the  election  of  judges,  and  administration  of  justice  (xvi.  18-^ 
20.) ;  —  a  prohibition  against  planting  groves  or  setting  up  idols 
near  the  altar  of  God.  (xvi.  21,  22.) 
Sect.  3.  A  repetition  and  exposition  of  the  judicial  law  (xvii — xxvi.) ; 
—  a  command  to  put  idolaters  to  death,  regulations  for  deter- 
mining difficult  controversies,  and  concerning  the  election  and 
qualilications  of  a  king  (xvii.) ;  —  the  maintenance  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  (xviii.   1 — S. ) ;  —  cautions  against  following  the 
abominations  of  the  Gentile  nations,  especially  divination  (xviii. 
9 — 14.) ;  —  a  prediction  relative  to  the  great  prophet  that  should 
arise  (xviii.  15 — 19.);  —  criteria  for  distinguishing  false  pro- 
phets from  true  ones  (xviii.  2(> — ^22.)  ;  —  laws  relative  to  the 
cities  of  refuffe  (xix.  1 — 10.),  the  treatment  of  murderers  (xix. 
11 — 13.),  ana  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  15—21.)  ;  —  laws 
concerning  war  and  the  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  (xx.) ;  — 
the  expiation  of  uncertain   murder,   marriage  with  captives, 
rights  of  the  first-born,  punishment  of  a  disobedient  son,  &c. 
(xxi.) ;  —  regulations  concerning  tilings  lost  or  strayed,  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  the  sexes  by  their  apparel,  punishment  of  adulte- 
ry, &.c.  (xxii.) ; —  who  mayor  may  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation —  proliibition  against  all  uncleanness  —  regulations 
concerning  usury,  vows,  and  trespasses  (xxiii.) ;  —  of  divorces, 
the  privileges  of  newly  married  men,  pledges,  man-stealing, 
wages,  the  execution  of  justice,  and  gleanings  (xxiv.) ;  —  con- 
cerning law-suits  and  punishments,  weights  and  measures,  &.c. 
(xxv.) ;  —  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  offering  first-fruits  (xxvi. 
1 — 15.) ;  —  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites,  (xxvi. 
16— 19.i 
Pabt  III.     The  confirmation  of  the  law  ;  for  which  purpose  the  law 
was  to  he  written  on  stones,  and  set  up  on  mount  Eoal  (xxvii.) ;  — 
prophetic  promises  to  the  obedient^  ana  curses  against  the  disobedient 
(xxviii.);* — an  exhortation  to  obedience  from  a  review  of  their 
past  mercies  J  and  to  dedicate  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  God 
(xxix.) ;  — promises  of  pardon  to  the  repentant  (xxx.  1 — 14.)  ;  — 
good  and  evil  set  before  them.  (xxx.  1 5—20.) 
Part  IV.    The  personal  history  of  Moses,  until  his  death,  containing, 
Sect.  1.  His  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  his  successor  (xxxi.  1 
— 8.) ;  —  and  his  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  ark,  and  publicly  read  every  seventh  year 
(xxxi.  9 — 14.) ;  —  a  solemn  charge  given  to  Joshua,  &.c.  (xxxi. 
15—27.) 
Sect.  2.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and   histo- 
rical ode  of  Moses  (xxxi.  28 — 30.),  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  chapter  xxxii. 
Sect.  3.  His  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  pe- 
culiar felicity  and  privilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their  God  and 
protector,  (xxxiii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  (xxxiv.) 
V.  "  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  tlie  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  design,  and  use  of  tlie  law : 

1  On  the  propheciefl  contained  in  this  chapter,  sec  Bishop  Newton,  vol.  i.  diss,  vii 
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the  former  may  be  considered  as  an  evangelical  commentary  on  the 
four  preceding  books,  in  which  the  spiritual  reference  and  signiGca- 
doQ  of  the  different  parts  of  the  law  are  given,  and  given  m  such  a 
manner  as  none  could  give,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the 
slory  which  was  to  be  revealed.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very 
lew  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  greater 
]HX>fit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of  Deuteronomy."  ^ 

The  prophetic  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  compositions  in 
the  sacred  volume ;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the  part  of  God 
against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  divme  judgments.  The  exordium,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is 
angularly  magnificent :  the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  poem  is  just  and 
natural,  and  well  accommodated  to  the  subject,  for  it  is  almost  in  the 
order  of  an  historical  narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  sentiments ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  justice  of  God,  his  paternal 
love,  and  his  unfailing  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious  spirit. — ^llie  ardour  of 
the  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy  denunciations  of  vengeance,  are 
mfierwards  expressed  in  a  remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  from  all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  The  fer^ 
TOUT  of  wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  merqr,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation.  The  sul^ 
ject  and  style  of  this  poem  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
phetic as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  Hebrews,  that  it 
unites  aU  the  force,  energy,  and  bolaness  of  the  latter,  with  the  ex- 
quisite variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former.^ 
'  •  ...         .,.> 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  to  Deut.  p.  ii.  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary. 
9  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  tlebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  28.  at  the  beginning. 
VOL.  IV.  4 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ON    THE    HISTORICAL   BOOKS. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

This  division  of  tlie  sacred  writings  comprises  twelve  books,  viz, 
from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive  :  the  first  seven  of  these  books  are, 
by  the  Jews,  called  tlie  former  prophets^  probably  because  they  treat 
of  the  more  antient  periods  of  Jewish  history,*  and  because  they  are 
most  justly  supposed  to  be  written  by  prophetical  men.  The  events 
recorded  in  these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand 
years,  which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  books,  that  they 
are  collections  from  the  autlientic  records  of  the  Jewish  nation  :  and 
it  should  seem,  that  though  the  substance  of  the  several  histories  was 
written  under  divine  direction,  when  the  events  were  fresh  in  memo- 
ry, and  by  persons  who  were  evidently  contemporary  with  the  trans- 
actions which  tliey  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direction 
they  were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  afterwards,  and  probably  all  by  the 
the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time.  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
certain  than  that  very  ample  memoirs  or  records  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
public were  written  Irom  the  first  commencement  of  the  tlieocracy,  to 
which  the  authors  of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.     Such  a 

Sjractice  is  necessary  in  a  well  constituted  state ;  we  have  evidence 
irom  the  sacred  writings  that  it  antiently  obtained  among  the  heathen 
nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  23.  and  \i.  1.):  and  there  is  evident 
proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the  Israelites  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  polity.  (Sec  Exod.  xvii.  14.)  Hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  book  of  Jasher  referred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. 
and  that  we  also  find  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  Tliis  conjecture  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  t\Yo  following  circumstances,  namely,  first j 
that  tlie  days  when  the  transactions  took  place  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  being  long  since  past,^  and  secondly,  tliat  tilings  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  reniaininc;  to  this  day,  (as  stones,^  names  of 
places,^  rights  and  possessions,^  customs  and  usages  ;)^  which  clauses 

1  On  the  Jewish  Divisions  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  nee  Vol.  II.  p.  142. 

3  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  ix.  1).,  *'  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called 


a  seer." 


3  See  Josh.  iv.  9.  vii.  20.  viii.  20.  x.  27.     1  Sam.  vi.  18. 

4  See  Josh.  v.  0.  vii.  2(>.     Judjf-  i.  2G.  xv.  10.  xviii.  1^.    2  Kings  xiv.  7. 

5  See  Judg.  i.  21.  and  1  Sam.  xxvii.  0. 

^  iSoe  1  S^.  vi.  5.  and  2  Kings  xvii.  41. 
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were  subsequently  added  to  tlie  history  by  the  inspired  collectors,  in 
order  to  confirm,  and  illustrate  it,  to  those  of  ilieir  own  age.  The 
learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these 
hints,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books,  to  the  end  of 
Kings,  were  compiled  by  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah,  a  short  time  before 
the  captivity :  he  founds  this  opinion  upon  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6.  where  it 
is  said  of  Ziglag,  that  it  ^^periaineih  to  the  kings  ofJudah  to  this  dayf^ 
which  form  of  expression,  he  very  justly  remarks,  commenced  after 
tlie  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  terminated  at  tlie  time  of  the 
caplivit)'.  The  remaining  five  books,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Esther, 
he  thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the  scribe, 
sometime  after  the  captivity ;  to  whom  uninterrupted  testimony  as- 
cribes tlie  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  ahliough  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  authors  of 
the  historical  books,  "  yet  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  Jews,  who 
had  already  received  inspired  books  from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would 
not  have  admitted  any  others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not 
been  fully  convinced  tliat  die  wTitei-s  were  supematurally  assisted. 
Next  to  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  liis  apostles,  which  corroborates 
all  our  reasoning  respecting  the  inspiration  of  die  Old  Testament, 
(and,  w^hen  distinct  arguments  for  any  particular  book  cannot  be 
found,  supplies  their  place,)  wc  must  depend,  in  the  case  before  us, 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  And  although  die  testimony  of  a 
nation  is  far  from  being,  in  every  instance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lie\-iiig  its  sacred  books  to  be  }X)ssessed  of  tliat  divine  authority  which 
is  ascribed  to  diem  ;  yet  the  testimony  of  die  Jews  has  a  peculiar  ti- 
tle to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having  already  in  their  possession 
genuine  inspired  books,  were  the  better  able  to  judge  of  others  which 
advanced  a  claim  to  inspiration  :  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
fa>  from  being  credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed 
precipitately  to  recognise  it,  proceeded  wiUi  deliberation  and  care  in 
examining  all  pretensions  of  diis  nature,  and  rejected  diem  when  not 
supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  They  had  been  forewarned  tliat 
false  prophets  should  arise,  and  deliver  their  own  fancies  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  and,  wliile  they  were  dius  put  u}>on  dieir  guard,  they 
were  furnished  with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  a  true  from 
a  pretended  revelation.  (Dcut.  xviii.  15—22.)  We  have  a  proof  that 
the  antient  Jews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimination  in  this  matter,  at 
a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to  which  we  refer,  ui  their  conduct 
widi  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books  :  for,  ahhough  diey  were  writ- 
ten by  men  of  their  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  personages, —  Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch,  —  yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  die  irifalhble 
church  to  mistake  theni  for  divine.  The  testimony,  then,  of  tiie  Jews, 
who  without  a  dissenting  voice  liavc  asserted  the  inspiration  of  die  his- 
torical books,  auUiorises  us  to  receive  tliem  as  a  part  of  die  oracles  of 
God,  which  were  committed  to  their  carc.'*^ 

1  Dick's  ?]st:ny  on  the  Inspiration  of  tho  Scriptiirw»  p|^ 
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The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  right  un- 
iderstanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament :  those  por- 
tions, in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life  and  reign  of  David,  fur- 
nish a  very  instructive  key  to  many  of  his  psalms :  and  the  propheti- 
cal books  derive  much  light  from  these  histories.  But  the  attention 
of  the  sacred  writers  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people  : 
they  have  given  us  many  valuable,  tliough  incidental,  notices  concem- 
mg  the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations  ;  and  the  value  of  these  no- 
tices is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that,  until  the 
time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two  latest  Jewish  historians,  litde  or 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  writers.^ 
But  these  books  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  :  they  also  clearly  illustrate  the  proceedings  of  God 
towards  die  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual  comment  on  the 
declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  '^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  (Prov.  xiv.  34.)  While  diey  ex- 
hibit a  mournful  but  impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  thus  prove  that  "  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  right- 
eousness ;"  they  at  the  same  time  show  '^  the  faithfulness  of  God  to 
his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  bis  enemies,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent.  They  manifest  al^ 
the  excellency  of  true  religion,  and  its  tendency  to  promote  happiness 
in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  they  furnish  us 
with  many  prophetical  declarations,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  which  is 
every  way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  word  of  God." 


SECTION  II. 


ON   THE   BOOK    OF   JOSHUA. 

I.  Author  and  genuineness  of  this  book.  —  II.  Argument.  -—  III. 
Scope.  —  IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  —  V.  Observations  on  the 
book  ofJasher  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13. 

I.  The  book  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus  denominated,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  narration  of  the  achievements  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
conmiand  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  by  whom  this  book  was  writ- 
ten is  a  question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a  later 
date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  tliat  the  book  is  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, but  also  that  it  was  composed  by  Joshua  himself.  Of  this 
opinion  were  several  of  the  fatliers,  and  the  talmudical  writers,  and 
among  the  modems,  Gerhard,  Diodad,  Huet,  Bishops  Patrick  and 

1  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  two  most  antient  profane  historians  extant, 
wore  contemporary  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  could  not  write  with  an;{r  cer- 
tainty of  events  much  before  their  own  time.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  admirably 
oroved  the  obscurity,  defects,  and  uncertainty  of  all  antient  profan*  history,  in  the 
wt  book  of  his  0tigm$9  Sacrm^  pp.  1—^  ^h  edit,  folio.    . 
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Tomline,  and  Dr.  Gray,  who  ground  their  hypotliesis  principally  u|x>n 
the  following  arguments : 

1.  Joshua  is  said  (ch.  xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  tlio  transactions 
there  recorded  *'  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Gody^  so  tliat  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  forms  a  continuation  of  the  book  of  Deuterono- 
my, the  two  last  chapters  of  which  they  think  were  written  by  Joshua. 
But,  if  we  examine  the  context  of  the  passage  just  cited,  wc  shall  find 
that  it  refers,  not  to  the  entire  book,  but  solely  to  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

2.  In  the  passage  (chap.  xxiv.  29.  et  seq,)  where  tlie  death  and 
burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  differs  from  tlic  rest  of  the 
book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut.  xxiii.  and  xxxiv. 
varies,  in  which  the  decease  and  burial  of  Moses  are  recorded  :  and 
Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moses  is  in  Deuteronomy,  the  $ervant  of  Godf 
which  plainly  proves  that  this  passage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

3.  The  author  intimates  (v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of  thosenvlio  pass- 
ed into  Canaan. 

4.  The  whole  book  savours  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  its  having  been  written  by  Joshua,  tlie  particu- 
lar servant  of  Moses. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
weigfit,  but  they  are  opposed  by  others  which  show  that  tlie  lx>ok,  ai 
vre  now  have  it,  was  not  coeval  with  the  transactions  it  recordi* 
Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  03.  that  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  out  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  ^*  hut  the  Jehw^ 
tites  dtetU  vcitk  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  day!* 
Now  this  jobt  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  in- 
habitants did  EKK  take  place  till  after  Joshua's  death,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  took  that  city,  (Judg.  i.  8.)  though  tlie  Jebusites  con- 
daoed  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion,  whence  tliey 
were  doc  finaOy  expelled  until  the  reign  of  David,  (2  Sarn.  v.  6—8*) 
The  stJtemeDt  in  Josh.  iv.  9.  (that  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memoria] 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  ovm*  Jordan  are  standing  to  tki$  day)^ 
was  evidemhr  added  br  some  later  writer.  The  same  remaric  will 
apphr  to  Josh.  xv.  13 — 19.  compared  with  Jndg.  i.  10 — 15.  hjnit. 
xvL  10.  widi  Judg*  L  29.  and  to  Josh.  xix.  47.  cfJttated  with  Jiidr« 
xvm.  29.  Stsce.  then,  k  appears  from  iotema]  eviderice  ttiat  tb» 
bock  W93  DOC  wriit^Q  by  Jo«faoa  himself,  the  question  rerrt jn  a^aio, 
bv  ygbam  was  ibe  book  cotn^ysed  or  cfMBfAtd  f  Dr.  I^zhtfrirx  a v 
cr&es  k  io  f^JoPks ;  Cahtn  tianks  their  eonjerture  n»«t  prob^l/le, 
wiio  refer  iut  wniaz  oc  vri  brxik,  or  at  ka^  the  roroptiatjon  fA  th« 
faBUrr.  to  OK  hEsh  pr5«st  E^azar.  ^whri^  d«:ftfa  is  rer/jr^i^  tu  ifm 
VBTT  bst  Tcrse  rf  tfae  i^xk,  ;  because  k  w*s  tiae  fcsh  yn^rx  Att^ 
mt  qqIj  k»  met^  ck  p<^3fie  onjh'.  bv;  aJso  by  wnLrft  tr/  'tf/^^»^ 
yoaericT  is  is«  wijj  of  Gr>i.*  Heacy.  «  we  twre  ^U^^^y  v?eri,* 
ascTUs  k  to  JerezeLi ;  tzK  Via  T%  v»  ica-jkO    I^J^  t/y  *t<*t>ry^ 
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prophet  or  inspired  writer  this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  from 
comparing  Josh.  xv.  63.  with  2  Sam.  v.  G — 8.  that  it  was  written  be- 
fore the  seventli  year  of  David's  reign. 

Further,  if  the  book  of  Judges  were  not  written  later  than  tlie 
beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  as  some  eminent  critics  are  disposed  to 
think,  or  later  tlian  tiie  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  which  is  the 
opmion  of  others,  —  tlie  book  of  Joshua  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  before  one  or  otlier  of  tliose  dates,  because  tlie  author  of  tlie 
book  of  Judges  not  only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,* 
and  slightly  touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it  f 
but  also  ui  two  several  instances  (Judg.  i.  1.  and  ii.  6 — 8.),  com- 
mences his  narrative  from  the  death  of  Josiiua,  which  was  related  in  the 
close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  tlie  book  of  Joshua  had  not  been 
previously  extant,  the  author  of  Judges  would  have  begun  his  history 
from  the  occupation  and  division  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  which  was 
suitable  to  his  design  in  writing  tliat  book. 

Whoever  was  tlie  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is  manifest  that 
it  was  compiled  from  antient,  authentic,  and  contemporary  documents. 
The  example  of  Moses,  indeed,  who  committed  to  writing  tlie  trans- 
actions of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that  some  continuation 
would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to  narrate  die  signal  fulfilment 
of  those  promises,  which  had  been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also 
to  preserve  an  account  of  the  division  of  die  land  of  Canaan  among 
the  particular  tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages ;  and  thus  prevent 
disputes  and  civil  wars,  which  in  process  of  time  might  rise  between 
pcAverful  and  rival  tribes.  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express 
testimony  :  for  in  Josh,  xviii.  we  not  only  read  that  the  great  captain 
of  tlie  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  tlie  land  to  be  made  and  described 
in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  tlie  author  relates  tliat  Joshua  committed 
to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  God ; 
whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  tlie  other  transactions  of  tliis  period 
were  preserved  in  some  authentic  and  contemporaneous  document 
or  commentary.  —  Furtlier,  witliout  some  such  document,  the  author 
of  tliis  book  could  not  have  specified  tlie  limits  of  each  tribe  with  so 
much  minuteness,  nor  have  related  witli  accuracy  tlie  discourses  of 
Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6^12.) ; — neither  could  he  have  correctly  relat- 
ed the  discourses  of  Phinehas  and  the  delegates  who  accompanied 
him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  18—20.),  nor  die  dis- 
courses of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.),  nor  of  Joshua  (xxiii. 
and  xxiv.) ;  nor  could  he  have  so  arranged  the  whole,  as  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  tlie  law  of  Moses.  Lastly,  without  a  contem 
poraneous  and  autlientic  document,  tlie  author  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1.  as  if  he  had  been  present  in  tlie  trans- 
actions which  he  has  related,  nor  would  he  have  written,  as  he  has 
done  in  vi.  26.  that  "  she  dwelletli  in  Israel  unto  this  day ;"  and 
this  document  he  has  expressly  cited  in  x.  13.  by  die  tide  of  the 
•  Book  ofJasher,^  or  of  llie  Upright. 

r 

1  Jiidg.  ii.  CJ — 0.  is  repeated  from  Josh,  xjciv.  28 — 31.  and  Judg.  i.  20.  from  JoBh. 
xvl.  1(1  S  Thus  Judg.  i.  10—15.  20.  derives  light  from  Josh.  xv. 
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Equally  clear  is  it  tliat  the  author  of  this  book  has  made  his  ex- 
tracts from  authentic  documents  with  religious  fidelity,  and  conse- 
quendy  is  worthy  of  credit :  for. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  literally  copied  the  speeches  of  Caleb, 
Pbinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of  Josliua,  and  in  other 
passages  has  so  closely  followed  his  authority,  as  to  write  in  v.  1. 
*^  untU  trf  teere  passed  orrr,"  and  in  \\.  25.  diat  Kahab  '^  dwelleth  in 
Israel  until  this  day.^^  Hence  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  geographical  order  in  which  their  respective  territories  were  situ- 
ate, but  according  to  die  order  pursued  in  the  original  document, — 
namely,  according  to  tlie  order  in  wliich  they  received  their  tracts 
of  land  by  lot,  (Josh.  xv.  xvi.  xviii.  xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity  to 
his  original  document,  die  author  has  made  no  honourable  mention 
of  Joshua  until  after  his  deadi ;  whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
commentary  firom  which  diis  book  was  compiled,  was  originally 
written  by  Joshua  himself. 

Secondly,  thb  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  die  Jews  in  that 
age  when  die  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  the  author's  fide- 
lity could  be  subjected  to  die  test  of  examination  :  and. 

Thirdly,  several  of  the  transactions  related  in  die  book  of  Joshua 
are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writers  widi  litde  or  no  material  varia- 
tions ;  thus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division  of  Canaan,  mentioned 
by  Asaph  (Psal.  lxx\iii.  63—65.  compared  widi  Psal.  xliv.  2 — 4.) ; 
the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  by  David  (Psal.  Ixviii.  13 — 15.); 
the  di\ision  of  the  waters  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  cxvi.  5,  (3. 
Habak.  iii.  8.)  ;  the  terrible  tempest  of  hail-stones  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  southern  Canaanites  (Heb.  iii.  11 — 13.  compared  with  Josh. 
X.  9 — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  (Josh, 
xviii.  1.)  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i. 
3.  9.  24.  and  iii.  21.) 

Lasdy,  every  diing  related  in  die  book  of  Joshua  not  only  accu- 
rately corresponds  widi  die  age  in  wliich  that  hero  lived,  but  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among  heathen  nauons,  some  of 
which  have  been  prescr\'ed  by  anUent  and  profane  historians  of  un- 
doubted character.'  Thus  there  are  anticnl  monuments  extant, 
which  prove  diat  die  Cardiaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  wiio 
escaped  from  Joshua ;  as  also  that  die  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Africa 
came  originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  countr}'  on 
account  of  die  calamities  widi  wliich  it  was  overwhelmed.^  The 
fable  of  die  Phenician  Hercules  originated  in  die  histor}'  of  Joshua  i^ 

*  Sec  particularly  JuHtiii,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  and  Taciliw,  Hist.  lib.  v.  cc.  2.  '^.  On 
the  falsely  allcecd  cuntradictions  between  the  sacred  and  profane  historians,  see 
Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  VII.  pp.  584— r>JK). 

^  Allix's  Reflections  npon  tlu*  liooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii.  (Bishop 
Watdfm  s  Collection  of  Tlieological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  'XiA.) 

•*  Procopius  (Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  cite.-*  a  Phenician  inscription;  containing  a 
passage  which  he  has  translated  into  Greek,  to  the  foUowiiifir  purport  :  —  *'  WV  are. 
they  ichoflee  from  the  face  of  Jtsus  (the  Greek  name  of  Jophna)  the  robber,  the 
son  of  f\'nre.''  Suidas  cites  the  inscription  thns  :  —  *•  lie  are  the  Canaanites tchovi 
Jesus  the  robber  expclUd."  The  difference  between  these  two  writers  is  not  mate- 
rial, and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  pasiiage  being  differently  rendered  bv 
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and  tlie  overtlirow  of  Qg  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  of  the  Anakims 
who  were  called  giants,  is  considered  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.^  The  tempest  of  hail-stone» 
mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was  transformed  by  tlie  poets  into  a  tem- 
pest of  stones,  with  which  (they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the 
enemies  of  Hercules  in  Ariro,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where 
Joshua  fought  with  the  children  of  Anak.^ 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  received 
die  book  of  Joshua,  but  tiiis  opinion  appears  to  have  originated  in 
mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant,  bearing  the  name  of 
Joshua,  which  differ  very  materially  from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One 
of  these  is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  the  Hijra 
898,  corresponding  witli  a.  d.  1492;^  and  the  other  is  a  similar 
chronicle  badly  compiled,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chapters,  filled  with 
fabulous  accounts,  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Samaritan 
characters.^ 

II.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about  seventeen 
years,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers,  of  twenty-seven  or  thuty 
years :  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  old  cove- 
nant; and  it  should  never  be  separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of 
which  it  is  at  once  both  the  continuation  and  the  completion.  The 
Pentateuch  contains  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legisla- 
tor, and  the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel  under  the 
command  and  government  of  Joshua,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  its 
subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites ;  together  with  the  provision 
made  for  the  settlement  and  establbhment  of  the  Jewish  church  m 
tliat  country. 

III.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  scope  of  the  inspired  writer  of  diis  book  was,  to 
demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment 
of  all  his  often-repeated  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  that  their  poste- 
rity should  obtain  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  At  the  same 
time  we  behold  the  divine  power  and  mercy  signally  displayed  in 
cherishing,  protecting,  and  defending  his  people,  amid  all  the  trials 
and  difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  as  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of  heaven,  the 
conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been  considered  as  adum- 
brating the  spiritual  conflicts  of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
Although  Joshua,  whose  piety,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity, 

different  tranBlatora,  or  being  quoted  from  memory,  —  no  unusual  occurrence 
among  profane  writers. 

1  Pol^bius,  Frag.  cxiv.  Salluat.  Bell.  Juflrurthin.  c.  xxii. 

S  Alhx's  BLeflections,  ut  supra.  Huet,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  pp.  973 
— U82.  Amstel.  1680.  8vo.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that  the  poetical 
&ble  of  Phfteton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  sun  standing  still  (Joan.  x.  IS 
— 14.)  ;  but  on  a  calm  investigation  of  the  supposed  resemblance,  there  do«a  not 
appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion. 

^  Jahn,  Introd.  in  Vet.  Feed.  p.  246.  note. 

4  Ibid.  Fabilcu  Codex  Apocryphui  Veteris  Teftamenti,  p.  876,  tt  Sify 
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are  conspicuous  throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly  nieii-> 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of  the  Messiali,  yet  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  eminent  one.  He  bore  our 
Saviour's  name  ;  the  Alexandrian  version,  giving  his  name  a  Greek 
termination,  uniformly  calls  him  Ititrou^ — Jesus;  which  appellation  is 
also  given  to  him  in  Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved  the 
people  of  God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  hb  people  from  their 
sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.) 

IV.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniendy  divided  into  three 
parts:  viz. 

Pabt  I.  The  history  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan^  by  the  Israelites 
(cc.  i. — ^xii.)  comprising, 

Sect.  1.  The  call  and  appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies  to  bring  an  account  of  the 
city  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  Jordan 
(iii.),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  circumcision  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  celebration 
of  the  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  appearance  of 
the  '*  captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  to  Joshua,  (v.) 

Sect.  5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  Ai.  (vii.  viii.) 

Sect.  6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  (ix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle  of 
the  sun  standing  still,  (x.) 

Sect.  8.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates,  (xi.) 

Sect.  9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the  Israr 
eUtes  both  under  Moses  (xii.  1 — 6.),  and  also  under  Joshua 
himself,  (xii.  7 — ^24.) 

Part  II.  The  division  of  the  conquered  land:  containing, 

Sect.  I.  A  general  division  of  Canaan,  (xiii.) 

Sect.  2.  A  particular  appointment  of  it  among  the  Israelites,  in- 
cluding the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.^  ;  the  lot  of  Judah  (xv.) ;  of 
Ephraim  (xvi.) ;  of  Manasseh  (xvii.) ;  of  Benjamin  (xviii.) ; 
and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Dan,  and  of  Joshua  himself,  (xix.) 

Sect.  3.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.)  and  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  (xxi.) 

Sect.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia  of 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of  Jor- 
dan, their  consequent  return,  and  the  transactions  resultinf^ 
from  the  altar  which  they  erected  on  the  borders  of  Jordan  in 
token  of  their  communion  with  the  children  of  Israel,  (xxii.) 

art  in.  The  assenAling  of  the  people  (xxiii.^ ;  the  dying  address 
and  counsels  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  1 — ^28.);  his  death  and  burialy  fyc* 
(xxiv.  29—33.) 

I  On  the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  conqueit  of  OmMA 
tiM  Imelitei,  lee  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  UI.  SecUon  V.  pp.  5efM9L       \j^ 
V«L«  IV.  5 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  accidental 
derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  book,  occasioned 

Erobably  by  the  antient  mode  of  rolling  up  manuscripts.  If  chrono- 
>gically  placed,  they  should  be  read  thus :  —  first  chapter  to  the 
tenth  verse  ;  then  the  second  chapter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to 
the  end  of  tlie  first  chapter  ;  after  which  should  follow  the  third  and 
consecutive  chapters  to  the  eleventh ;  then  the  twenly-second  chap- 
ter ;  and  lastly,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  to  tlie  twenty-fourth 
verse  of  the  latter. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  subsists  among  learned 
men,  concerning  the  book  of  Jasher^  mentioned  in  Josh  x.  13.  In 
addition  to  the  observations  already  offered,^  we  may  remark,  that 
Bishop  Lowth  (whose  conjecture  is  far  from  being  improbable)  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author 
of  Judges  and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE   BOOK   OF   JUDGES. 


L  Title.  —  n.  Date  and  author. — III.  Scope,  chronolo^,  and  sy^ 
nopsis  of  its  contents.  —  IV.  Observations  on  some  difficult  paS" 
sc^es  in  this  book. 

I.  J.  HE  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  containing  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli, 
under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Judges,  and  consequently  before 
the  establishment  of  the  regal  government.  These  Judges  were  men 
of  heroic  spirit,  raised  up  by  Grod  out  of  the  several  tribes  to  govern 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  124.  supra. 

S  The  book  of  Jaslier  is  twice  t[\ioted,  first  in  Jo8h.  x.  13.  where  the  qaotation  is 
evidently  poetical,  and  fonns  exactly  three  distiches. 
*^  Son,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 

And  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  '■ 

And  the  sun  stood  stiU^and  the  moon  stayed  her  course. 

Until  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies. 

And  the  sun  tarried  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 

And  hasted  not  to  ao  down  in  a  whole  day." 
The  second  passage  where. tho  book  of  Jasher  is  cited,  is  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.,  where 
David's  lamentation  over  Saul  is  said  to  bo  extracted  from  it.  The  custom  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  givinff  titles  to  their  books  from  the  initial  word,  is  well  known : 
thus  Crenesis  is  caQed  Bereshith,  &.c.  They  also  sometimes  named  the  book  from 
some  remarkable  word  in  the  first  sentence  ;  thus  the  book  of  Numbers  is  some- 
times called  Bcmidbar.  We  also  find  in  their  writings  canticles  which  had  been 
produced  on  important  occasions,  introduced  by  some  form  of  this  kind  :  azjashar^ 
ithen  sang)  or  ve-jaskar  peionit  &c.  Thus  azjashir  Mosheh,  "  then  sang  Moses," 
lExod.  XV.  1.  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reudB  jasher)  ;  ve-thashar  Deborah^  **  and 
Deborah  sang."  (Judg.  v.  1.  See  lUso  the  inscription  of  Psal.  xviii.)  Thus  the 
book  of  Jasher  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  coUection  of  sacred  songs,  composed 
at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  and  to  have  had  this  title,  because 
the  book  itself  and  most  of  the  songs  began  in  general  with  this  word,  ve-jashar 
Lowth's  Prslect.  pp.  306,  307.  notes;  or  Dr.  Gregory's  Tramtlation,  vol.  ii.  pp- 
15S,  153.  notts. 
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the  people,  and  to  deliver  them  from  tliose  actual  and  iiiuninoiu  dan- 
gers, wliich,  by  their  sins  against  God,  they  had  brought  u)K)n  tlioui- 
selves.  The  Judges  frequently  acted  by  a  divine  suggestion,  and 
were  endowed  with  preternatural  strcnctli  and  fortitude  (compare  ii. 
18.  vi.  14.  34.  xi.  29.  and  xiv.  0.  19.1 :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  tliis 
in  mind  when  perusing  the  relation  of  some  of  tlioir  achicvomontA, 
which  were  justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  perform- 
ed under  the  sanction  of  a  divine  warrant,  wliich  supersedes  all  gene- 
ral rules  of  conduct. 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.  30.  some  have 
imagined  tliat  this  book  was  not  written  till  aft(*r  the  Babylonish  capii- 
viiy,  but  this  conjecture  is  evidently  erroneous ;  for,  on  comparinft 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  GO,  61.  and  1  Sam.  iv.  11.  with  tliat  passage,  we  fnm 
that  the  capdvity  intended  by  the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity' 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Dan,  which  took  place  about  the  time  tin;  ark  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldoe 
words  sufficiently  proves  the  date  of  die  book  of  Judges  to  have  becm 
many  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity.  This  book, 
however,  was  certainly  written  before  tlic  second  b^xik  of  Samuel, 
(compare  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with  Judg.  ix.  53.)  and  before  tlie  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  David.     (Compare  2  Sam.  v.  G.  with  Judg.  i.  21.^ 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  (Mirson  vy 
whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written  ;  it  being,  by  some  writers,  zar 
cribed  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jererniah,  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  ci>m- 
piled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his  own  time  which  were  left  bv  eHi;h 
Judge  ;  while  others  think  that  it  was  compiled  by  some  prophet  out 
of  the  public  registers  or  recr>rds  that  were  kept  by  the  pricMiUf  and 
Lentes.  But  the  best  foimded  opinkm  seems  to  be,  that  it  wan  writ- 
ten by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  tlie  Judges  ;  and  in  tliis  o{jinioa 
the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

IB.  TTie  book  of  Judzes  comprise'  the  history  of  about  tlircc  hrm- 
dred  years :  it  consists  of  ibre^f  pari.^ ;  the  fir.n  crnbrar>C5  flw  Uiniory 
of  die  Elders,  who  ruled  tiie  Israehtes  after  the  deatli  of  Jcr^iua,  and 
the  subsequent  transactions,  to  ti*e  c^'irnmencem^rnt  of  their  tr^nibkf* 
(ch.  i- — iii-  5.)  The  second  ^nn  couuuns  the  hi Wjry  ^#f  tlie  Ju^ii^es 
tromOdmiel  to  Eil  'cii.  iii.  5.  —  xvi.; ;  a.id  th';  tliird,  wti«ch  wurr^u^w 
federal  menioraLk  aciioa?  perrvnfled  r^/i  Jonz  afif;r  tlie  deatlj  of  J^*- 
-hj^  ^ch.  xvii- — IX:-;  U  ih.-owa  to  t*je  end  of  the  Ux#k,  that  it  ntif^ 
xn  E^terrupe  the  ihrea-i  o{  tl.e  r.^rmtiv*:,  **  Thi?  hiat^^,**  tA/¥frrf^ 
Dr.  PrJesdr.  -  i:,- jadar-rly  T*fn.vr*  t:je  fre^j'^rrrt  rf^nitw,  *;#4  pred^^ 
tins  r4  iioya  z  ^fXfx<.:tz  V*  rmZM:.^  ^s^  \^yj,h^  \^4)/t  'ifc'i'rr  Ih^  i//»» 

VjiT  r.i'Ziit  sroc  JrrTcrt.  'jI  --^t   iv:':'    '-.Jkr-K     -.    r   v..-./  i^Jk/^jA 
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who  in  all  probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different 
districts  at  the  same  time.  In  the  following  synopsis  it  is  attempted 
to  reduce  the  chronology  to  something  like  order,  and  also  to  present 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  7%e  state  of  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  until 
they  began  to  turn  aside  from  serving  the  Lord.  (i. — iii.  5.)  b.  c. 
1443—1413. 
Part  II.   The  history  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Israelites^  and  their  de- 
liverances  by  the  Judges,  (iii.  5.  —  xvi.)  ^ 

Sect.  1.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  Otlmiel.  (iii.  5 — 11.)  b. 
c.  1413—1405. 
Sect.  2.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king  of 
Moab,  and  their  deliverance  by  Ehud.     The  Western  Israelites 
delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  11—31.)  b.  c.  1343—1305. 
Sect.  3.  The  Northern  Israelites,  after  being  oppressed  by  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan,  are  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  (iv.) 
The  thanksgiving  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  (v.)  b.  c.  1285. 
Sect.  4.  The  Eastern  and  Northern  Israelites,  being  for  their 
sins  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  delivered  by  Gide- 
on.    History  of  Gideon  and  his  family,  including  the  judicature 
of  Abimelech.  (vi.— ix.)  b.  c.  1252—1233. 
Sect.  5.  History  of  the  administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.     The 
Israelites,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  delivered  by 
Jephthah.     The  administrations  of  the  Judges  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon.  (x.— xii.)  b.  c.  1233—1157. 
Sect.  6.  The  birth  of  Samson.  —  Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Philistines,  and  their  deliverance  by  Samson,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  death,  (xiii. — ^xvi.)  b.  c.  1155—1117. 
Vaxt  III.  Account  of  the  introduction  of  idolatry  among  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  consequent  corruption  of  religian  and  manners  among 
them  ;  for  which  God  gave  them  up  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
(xvii. — xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  Account  of  the  idol  of  Micah  and  its  idolatrous  worship, 
at  first  privately  in  his  family  (xvii.)  and  afterwards  publicly  in 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  b.  c.  1413. 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  violence  and  detestable  mur- 
der, committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (xix.) ;  the  war  of 
the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  b.  c.  1413. 
IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  the  liistory  of 
the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between  the  books  of  Jo- 
shua and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  intermediate  governors  be- 
tween Joshua  and  the  kings  of  Israel.     It  furnishes  us  with  a  lively 
description  of  a  fluctuating  and  unsetded  nation ;  a  striking  pictiu*e  of 
the  disorders  and  dangers  which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  ma- 
gistracy ;  when  the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walk- 
ed through  by-ways  (v.  6.) ;  when  few  prophets  were  appointed  to 
control  the  people,  and  every  one  did  thai  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  (xvii.  6.)     It  exhibits  the  contest  of  true  religion  with  supersti- 
lK)n;  displays  the  beneficial  efiects  that  flow  from  the  former,  and  re* 
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presents  the  miseries  and  evil  consequences  of  impiety  ;  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  history  of  the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  the  Israelites, 
in  which  we  see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  al- 
ternately displayed.     The  people  sinned  and  were  punished ;  they 
repented  and  found  mercy.     Something  of  this  kind  we  find  in  every 
page  :  and  these  things  are  written  for  our  warning.     None  should 
presume^  for  God  is  jost  ;  none  need  despair,  for  God  is  merciful. 
From  the  scenes  of  civil  discord  and  violence  which  darken  this  his- 
tory', St.  Paul  has  presented  us  with  some  illustrious  examples  of 
faith,  in  the  characters  of  Gideon,  Barak^  Samson,  and  Jephthah.^ 
Independently  of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  book,  tlie  transactions  it  records  are 
not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred  writers  besides  Saint 
Paul,*  but  are  further  confirmed  by  tlie  traditions  current  among  the 
heathen  writers.     Thus,  we  find  the  memorial  of  Gideon's  actions 
preserved  by  Sanchoniatho,  a  Tyrian  wTiter  who  lived  soon  after  him, 
and  whose  antiquity  is  attested  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the 
most  inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  tliat  ever  lived. ^    The  Vulpi- 
naria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  April,  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest,  in  which  they  let  loose  foxes 
with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails,)^  was  derived  from  the  story  of 
Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into  Italy  by  die  Phoenicians :  and  to 
mention  no  more,  in  the  history  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  we  find  the 
original  of  Nisus  and  his  daughters,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs,  upon 
which  the  victory  depended.^ 


SECTION  IV. 


ON   THE   BOOK   OF   RUTH. 

I.  Title  and  argument.  — 11.    Chronology.  —  III.    Author.  —  IV. 

Scope.  —  V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  J-  HE  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix  to 
that  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel :  it  is  therefore 
placed,  and  with  great  propriety,  between  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel.     In  the  antient  Jewish  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,*  Judges 

1  Dr.  Gray's  Key.  p.  157. 

S  ComMire  Psal.  IxxviU.  5C— 66.  Ixxxii.  11, 12.  cvi.  34-46.  1  Sam.  xii.  9—11.  2 
S^am.  xi.  21.    Isa.  ix.  4.  and  x.  26. 

3  He  expressly  affirms  Sanchoniatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  facts  related 
iVi  his  history,  c«  rwv  nnamjuarmp  Irpv/i<^Xo«,  from  the  memoirs  of  Jerumbalus,  or 
iembaal,  another  name  tor  Gideon.    Bochorti  Phaleg.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii. 

^  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iv.  v.  684.  et  sea. 

5  Ovid;  Metara.  lib.  viii.  fab.  1.    See  also  a  cnrious  extract  from  M.  De  Lavaiir's 
4  Conference  d€  la  Fable  avee  VHistoire  Sainttj  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on 

Judges  xvi.  in  which  it  is  shown  that  Samson,  the  judge  of  the  Israelites,  is  the 
origmal  and  essential  Hercules  of  pagan  mythology  ;  thus  furnishing  an  additional 
proof  how  much  the  heathens  have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible. 

6  Jerome  (Prolog.  Galeat.)  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  cose  in  his  time  ; 
and  Eosebius,  when  giving  Onsen's  catalogue  of  the  Mcred  books,  confirms  hie> 
account.    Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25 
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and  Ruth  formed  but  one  book ;  although  the  modem  Jews  separate 
it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Megilloth  or  volumes 
which  tiiey  place  together  towards  tlie  end  of  the  Old  Testament.  It 
is  publicly  read  by  Uiem  in  the  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  weeks  or 
of  Pentecost,  on  account  of  the  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first 
fruits  of  which  were  offered  to  God  on  that  festival.  This  book  de- 
rives its  name  from  Rudi  die  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraplirast  supposes  to  have  been  die  daughter  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moab  :  but  this  conjecture  is  utterly  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  nor  is  it  at  ail  likely  diat  a  king's  daughter  would  abandon 
her  native  country,  to  seek  bread  in  anodier  land,  and  marry  a  stran- 
ger. 

II.  Augustine*  refers  the  time  of  his  history  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment of  the  Israelites;  Josephus  die  Jewisli  historian,  and  some 
others  of  later  date,  to  Uie  time  of  Eli ;  Moldenhawer,  after  some 
Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  Uie  time  of  Ehud  ;  Rabbi  Kimchi  and 
odier  Jewish  authors  conceive  Boaz,  who  mairied  Ruth,  to  have  been 
the  same  person  as  Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediately  after  Jeph- 
thah  ;  Junius,  comparing  die  book  of  Rudi  widi  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  events  recorded  in  diis  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah ;  and  die  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  that  they  happened  in 
the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  die  famine  which  caused  Elimelech  to 
leave  his  country,  "  came  to  pass  in  die  days  when  the  Judges  ruled" 
(Ruth  i.  1.),  Bishop  Patrick  has  referred  the  beginning  of  this  liistory 
to  the  judicature  of  Gideon,  about  the  year  oi  die  world  2759,  at 
which  time  a  famine  is  related  to  have  happened.  (Judg.  vi.  3 — 6.)* 
Considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  seiding  die  chronolog)'  of  this 
book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Saint  Matdiew  (i.  5, 
6.)  that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who  married  Ruth)  was  married 
to  Raliab  (by  whom  is  generally  understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who 
protected  the  spies  when  Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan) ;  and 
yet  that  Boaz  was  the  grandfadier  of  David,  who  was  bom  about  three 
nimdred  and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho,  —  a  length  of 
time,  during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  diree  persons, 
Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between  Rahab  and 
David.  But  diis  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved,  either  by  supposing 
that  some  intermediate  names  of  litde  consequence  were  omitted  in 
the  public  genealogies  copied  by  the  evangelist,  (as  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  in  some  other  instances) ;  or  by  concluding  with  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  that  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary 
piety,  or  designed  to  be  conspicuous  because  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  life  and  greater  strength 
than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  Uiat  age.'  It  is  certain  that 
Jesse  was  accounted  an  old  man,  when  liis  son  David  was  but  a  youth 
(see  1  Sam.  xvii.  12.) :  and,  since  Boaz  is  represented  as  the  great 

1  De  Doct.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

9  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  $  1.  Seder  Olam,  c.  zii.  Moldenhawer,  Introd. 
ad  Libros  canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  43.  Kimchi  on  Ruth,  c.  i.  JuniuR, 
Anno.  tat.  in  Ruth  i.  Bishop  Patrick  on  Ruth  i.  1.  Leusden,  Philol.  Heb.  pp.  16|  8i*. 

^  Chronologia  Sacra,  pars  i.  c.  zii.  pp.  ()9,  70.  ed.  Genevsei  1722,  folio. 
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grandfather  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ruth  cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Jose- 
phus,  nor  so  high  as  the  time  of  Shamgar  :  the  most  probable  period 
therefore  is  that  stated  by  Bishop  Patrick,  viz.  during  the  judicature 
of  Gideon,  or  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  b.  c.  1241. 

III.  Like  tlie  book  of  Judges,  Ruth  has  been  ascribed  to  Heze- 
kiah,  and  also  to  Ezra  :  but  tlie  most  probable,  and  indeed  generally 
received  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  state  it  to  have  been  written 
by  the  prophet  Samuel.  From  the  genealogy  recorded  in  iv.  17 — 
22.  it  is  evident  that  this  history  could  not  have  been  reduced  into  its 
present  form  before  the  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  book  is,  principally,  to  delineate  part  of 
Christ's  genealogy  in  David's  time.  (Compare  Ruth  iv.  18 — ^22.  with 
Matt.  i.  5,  6.)  It  had  been  foretold  to  tlie  Jews  that  the  Messiali 
should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  afterwards  further  reveal- 
ed that  he  sliould  be  of  the  family  of  David  :  and  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  the  full  understanding  of  these  prophecies,  that  the  history 
of  the  family,  in  that  tribe,  should  be  written  before  these  prophecies 
were  revealed,  to  prevent  tlie  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  And 
thus  this  book,  tliese  prophecies,  and  their  accomplishment,  serve  to 
illustrate  each  other  .^  The  adoption  of  Ruth,  a  heathen  converted  to 
Judaism,  into  the  line  of  Christ,  has  generally  been  considered  as  a 
pre-intimation  of  the  admission  of  tlie  Gentiles  into  the  church.  A 
further  design  of  this  book  is  to  evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence over  diose  who  sincerely  fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth 
fixHn  a  state  of  the  deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 
The  whole  narrative  is  written  v,i\h  peculiar  simplicity  ;  and  the  in- 
terviews between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  most  unaffected  piety^ 
liberality,  and  modesty  ;  and  their  reverent  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
hw,  as  well  as  of  antient  customs,  is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  ani- 
mated colours. 

V.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters,  may  be 
conveniendy  di\ided  into  three  sections  ;  containing, 

Sect.  1.  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Canaan 
into  Moab,  with  her  husband  Elimelecli,  to  her  return  thence 
into  the  land  of  Israel  with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth.  (ch.  i.) 
B.  c.  1241—1231. 

Sect.  2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage, 
(ii.  iii.  iv.  1 — 12.) 

Sect.  3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from  whom 
David  was  descended,  (iv.  IJJ — 18.) 

1  Bedford*s  Scripture  Chronolopy,  book  v.  c.  r» 
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SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 

I.  Title.  —  II.  —  Authors.  —  III.  Argument y  scope,  and  analysis  of 
the  first  hook  of  Samuel.  —  IV.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of 
the  second  book  of  Samuel.  —  V.  General  ooscrvations  on  these 
two  books. 

I.  IN  die  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  tliese  two  books  form  but  one, 
termed  in  Hebrew  the  Book  of  Samuel,  probably  because  die  greater 
part  of  the  first  book  was  written  by  that  prophet,  whose  liistory  and 
transacdons  it  relates.  Tlie  books  of  Samuel  appear  to  have  derived 
their  appellation  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29. :  where  the  transacdons  of 
David's  reign  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  (Heb.  words)  of  Sa- 
muel the  seer.  In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  called  die  6rsi  and 
second  Book  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms  ;  in  the  Vulgate  they  are 
designated  as  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Kings,  and,  by  Jerome, 
they  are  termed  the  Books  of  die  Kingdoms  ;  as  being  two  of  the 
four  books  in  which  the  history  of  die  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  b 
related. 

II.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books 
of  Kings  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  and  published 
about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  capUvity :  and  he  has 
endeavoured  to  support  his  conjecture  widi  much  ingenuity,  though 
imsuccessfully,  by  the  uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he  thinks  are 
discernible  m  these  books.  The  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more 
probable  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted  by  die  . 
most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (who  unquesUonably  had 
better  means  of  ascertaining  this  point  dian  we  have) :  viz.  that  the  - 
first  twenty-four  chapters  of  die  first  book  of  Samuel  were  written  by 
the  prophet  whose  name  they  bear ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that 
book,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to 
wriUng  by  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their  respec- 
tive times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  wTiters  is  evidentlrom 
1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  ;  where  it  is  said :  JVow  the  acts  of  David,  first 
and  last,  behold  they  are  vnitten  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and 
in  the  book  ofJVathan  the  prophet,  and  of  Gad  the  seer :  the  memoirs 
of  these  prophets  are  here  referred  to  as  distinct  books  :  but  it  would 
be  natural  for  Ezra,  by  whom  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  was  com- 
pleted, to  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  books  of  Samuel.  It  is 
certain  that  the  first  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  first  book 
of  Kings ;  a  circumstance  related  in  the  former  book  being  referred  to 
in  the  latter.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.  with  I  Kings  ii.  17.) 

The  first  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  to  have 
been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before  the  death 
of  Samuel :  and  diese  end  with  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  of  Samuel.    What  parts  of  the  remaining  history  of  David  were 
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irritten  by  Nathan,  and  what  by  Gad,  it  is  at  present  very  difficult  to 
distinguish. with  exactness.  Mr,  Reeves  has  conjectured,  with  great 
probability  that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  that  Gad  was  tluMi 
with  David  in  the  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
Saul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under  Samucjl, 
was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and  had  therefore  re- 
solved to  accompany  him  during  his  troubles ;  it  has,  from  tlH\se  cir- 
cumstances, been  supposed  that  the  history  of  what  Imjipcnod  to 
David,  from  the  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  ut  Hebron 
over  all  Israel,  was  penned  by  the  propnet  («ad.  He  seemN 
the  most  proper  person  for  that  undertaking,  having  been  an  eye- 
witness to  most  of  the  transactions.  This  .part  of  David's  history 
takes  up  the  seven  last  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the 
four  first  chapters  and  the  former  part  of  tlie  fifdi  chapter  of  the* 
second  book. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Nathan  occurs  in  2  Sam.  vii.  2. 
a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem.  Nadian  is  fre- 
quently memioned  in  the  subsequent  part  of  David's  reign ;  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  assist  at  the  anoirit- 
ii^  of  Sokxnon.  (1  Kings  i.  32.^  As  tliis  event  took  place  not  long 
before  David's  death,  it  is  probable  Natlian  might  survive  the  royal 
palmist :  and,  as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his 
settlemeot  at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign ;  especially  as  tlicre  is 
DO  meotioo  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for  David's  numbering 
the  people,  which  was  about  two  years  before  his  death,  during  which 
interval  Gad  might  have  died.  Gad  must  have  been  advanced  in 
vnrSy  and  migbt  leave  the  continuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to 
Nathan.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrr4e 
al  die  reaninii^  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the 
firefiR.' 

DL  The  msT  book  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  tlie  Jewuh 
cfanrth  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during  the  judicature  of 
ES.  to  dke  death  of  Saul  the  first  king  of  Israel ;  a  period  of  neariy 
cighiT  years,  viz.  from  tlie  year  of  the  worid  2809  to  2049.  It^ 
fcope  is  oKre  immediately  to  declare  the  religious  and  political  *ftat« 
of  ibe  Isae&es  under  their  la.^  judges  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  their  first 
msxsErb.  Saal,  and  the  reason  why  their  form  of  government  was 
Aaassd  &X3  ai!  arl^ocracy  to  a  mooarcliy ;  thus  mariinz  a  ntron^ 
nf  UK  authenurity  of  the  Pentateuch,  ia  whicb  we  find 
:3ffi  oasrs  bid  been  immuM  by  MnfseiL,  in  IJs  prnf>hetic  dech- 
n  :iut  2dKsab!ed  oaDoo,  a  short  time  before  Ui  death,  and  >ip- 

'is  'zi  J3BF  hixvim]  vear?  before  the  actual  badtution  fA  xint  r^^ 
y^-wnyriiMiHTg-  TTas  ■»:k  1^  eiiiibiii  the  preaemtirjo  of  the  thtiff.h 
KL  Gr>t  imifisc  "Q.  i:^  r>.k<iLa«ie3  of  :be  Vsntis^ct  f^^Ety,  Ar»d  iif^ 
ssBamcanR;  n  z-nfserrr :  tryr^riuer  ts^l^  ^isxial  'wpXam:^  *A  th^  4fvm^ 
rusTTT  YL^rvris  ifle»  wbo  fear'^d  J*ho7ih,  and  of  ji>^jrrr»er.n  \tmi'V9A 
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Part  I.  7%^  transactions  under  the  judicature  of  Eli.  (ch.  i.— iv.) 
Sect.  1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.),  with  the  thanksgiving  and 
prophetical  hymn  of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The  tenth  verse 
of  tiiis  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah.  *'  This  admira- 
ble hymn  excels  in  simplicity  of  composition,  closeness  of  con- 
nexion, and  uniformity  of  sentiment ;  breathing  the  pious  effu- 
sions of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
God's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular,  and  of  his  providential 
government  of  the  world  in  general ;  exalting  the  poor  in  spirit 
or  the  humble  minded,  and  abasing  the  rich  and  arrogant ;  re- 
warding the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked."^ 
Sect.  2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  his  denunciations  against  Eli  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic  office. 

(iii.) 

Sect.  3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  God  by 
the  Philistines,  (iv.) 
Part  II.  The  history  of  the  Israelites  during  the  judicature  of  Samuel. 

Sect.  1*  The  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  idol  Dagon  (v.) ;  the 
chastisement  of  the  Plillistincs,  their  restoration  of  the  ark,  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshemitcs  for  profanely  looking  into  the 
ark.  (vi.) 

Sect.  2.  The  reformation  of  divine  worship,  and  repentance  of  the 
Israelites  at  Mizpch,  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines,  who 
were  kept  under  during  the  remainder  of  Samuel's  judicature. 

Sect.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government ;  the  des- 
tination of  Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viii.  ix.)  ;  his  inauguration 
(x.) ;  and  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  (xi.) 

Sect.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  tlie  supreme  judicial  power  (xii.)  ; 
though,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  **  judged  Israel  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  (1  Sam.  vii.  15.) 
Part  III.  The  history  ofSaulj  and  the  transactions  during  his  reign. 

Sect.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign  comprising  his  war 
with  the  Philistines,  and  offering  of  sacrifice  (xiii.),  with  his 
victory  over  them,  (xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  rejection  of  Saul  from  the  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  his  rebellion  against  the  divine  command  in  sparing  the  king 
of  Amalek,  and  the  best  part  of  the  spoil,  (xv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  took 
place  before  the  death  of  Saul  (xvi.-— xxviii.),  including, 

(  i.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel  (zvi.) ;  his  combat  and  victory 
over  €roliath.  (xvii.) 

f  ii.  The  persecutions  of  DaVid  by  Saul ;  —  his  exile  and  covenant  with  Jonathan 
(zviii.)  ;  his  fli|^ht  (ziz.) ;  friendship  with  Jonathan  (zx.)  ;  his  ffoing  to  Nob. 
where  he  and  his  men  ate  of  the  showbread,  and  Goliath's  sword  was  delivered 
to  him  ;  his  flight,  first  to  the  cotirt  of  Achish  king  of  Gath.  and  subsequently 
into  the  Und  of  Moab  (xxi.  xxii.  1 — 6.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
with  the  exception  of  Abiathar.  (xxii.  7 — ^23.) 

J  iii.  The  liberation  of  Keilah  from  the  Philistines  by  David  (xxiii.  1—^.)  ;  his 
fliffht  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiii.  7 — 2i).) ;  Saul's  life  in  Da- 
Tid*a  power  at  Envedi,  who  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  inhuman  conduct  of  Nabal 
^xzv.)  ;  -*  Saul's  life  spared  a  second  time  (zxvi.)  j  —  David's  second  flight  to 
Achish  king  of  Gath.  (xxvii.) 

^  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  332. 
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Sect.  4.  The  last^ttcts  of  Saul  to  his  death,  including 
^  L  Sftul't  eonsaHaiion  of  tbel  witch  of  Endor.  f  zrriii.) 
i  u.  The  encampment  of  tlie  Philiitines  at  Apoek,  who  send  back  David  fron 

their  armj.  (zxiz.) 
^  iiL  David's  pursuit  and  defisat  of  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered  ZiUtf , 

and  from  whom  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxx.) 
4  iv.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  Israelites,  (xxz.) 

IV.  The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  David, 
the  second  king  of  Israel,  durins;  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  vix. 
firom  the  year  of  the  world  294S  to  2988 ;  and,  by  recording  tht 
translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  that  of 
Judahfit  relates  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  dehvered 
in  Cren.  xlix.  10.  The  victories  of  David,  his  wise  administration  of 
civil  government,  his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his  grievous  sins, 
and  deep  repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judg- 
ments iimicted  upon  him  and  his  people  by  God,  are  all  fully  describ- 
ed. His  heinous  ans  and  sincere  repentance,  says  Augustine,  are 
both  propounded,  in  order  that,  at  the  falls  of  such  great  men,  others 
may^  tremble,  and  know  what  to  avoid :  and  that,  at  their  rising  again, 
those  who  have  fallen  may  know  what  to  follow  and  imitate  :  though 
many  wiU  fall  with  David  who  will  not  rise  with  David.^  Tliis  book 
consists  of  three  principal  di\nsions,  relating  the  triumphs  and  the 
troubles  of  David,  and  his  transactions  subsequent  to  his  recovery  of 
the  throne,  whence  he  was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  son  Absalom. 
Part  I.    The  triumphs  of  David,    (ch.  i. — x.) 

Sect.  1.  His  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul,  and 
Jonathan,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  His  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confirmation  in 
the  kingdom,  (ii. — iv.) 

Sect.  3.  His  victories  over  the  Jcbusites  and  Philistines  (v.),  the 
bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (vi.)     David*8  prayer  to 


^  Few  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  diHciiRsod  with  more  warmth  than  the 
relation  contained  in  this  ^th  chapter  of  tlic  first  book  of  Samuel :  some  common* 
titors  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  was  a  juggrle  of  the  Pythoness  whom  Saul 
oonsuhed  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary  Hccne  ;  Augustine  and  others,  that 
it  was  Satan  himself  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Samuel ;  and  others,  that  it 
was  the  fhost  of  Samuel,  raised  by  infernal  power,  or  by  force  of  magical  incan- 
tation. All  these  hypotheses  however  contradict  the  historical  fact  as  related  by 
the  author  of  this  book :  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Sam. 
xxzviiL  14.  more  closely  translated,  and  compared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it 
was  *  Samuel  himself  whom  Saul  beheld,  and  who  (or  his  spirit)  was  actually 
raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  had  any  time  to  utter  any  incantationfy 
by  the  power  of  God.  in  a  glorified  form,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  the  omi- 
nous mantle  in  which  was  uie  rent  tliat  signified  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  from 
Saal*8  family.  The  rcaiitu  of  Samuel's  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  a  doc* 
triae  of  the  primitive  Jewiim  church  (compare  Ecclus.  xlvi.  20.),  and  was  al^o  thus 
understood  by  Josephus,  who  has  not  only  translated  the  original  passngo  correctly, 
but  l^Lewise  expressly  states  that  the  soul  of  Samuel  inquired  why  it  was  raised. 
.\ntiq.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  14.  ^2.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book.  i.  pp. 
tl5&--360.  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  and  proved.  See  alco  Calmot's 
Dissertation  sur  V  Apparition  de  Samuel,  Commentaire  Littcral,  tom.  ii-  pp.  331 — 
:{36.  That  it  was  Samuel  himself  is  further  evident  from  the  clearness  and  truth 
of  the  prediction  (which  could  only  come  from  God)  ;  for,  *  on  the  morrovc,"  that 
!«.  Tery  shortly  ancr,  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain. 
9  Augustine,  Enarral.  in  Psalm  50.  (51  of  our  version.) 
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God  on  that  occasion,  and  the  divine  promiBes  made  to  him 
(vii.) ;  which,  though  they  phmahlj  related  to  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  in  his  posterity,  yet  ultimately  prefigured  the  ev- 
erlasting kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  (Compare  vii.  II^^IG.  with 
Heb.  i.  5.) 

Sect.  4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  (viii. — x.) 
Part  II.    The  troubles  of  JDavid,  and  their  cause^  together  vnth  his 
.    repentance,  and  subsequent  recovery  of  the  divine  favour,  (ch.  xi.— 

xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  cause  of  David's  troubles,  —  his  first  great  offence 
against  God,  —  his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  the  divine 
judgments  denounced  against  liim  on  that  account,   (xi.  xii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  punislmients  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first,  from 
domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.) ;  and  secondly, 
public  troubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which,  for  a  short 
time,  exiled  David  from  the  throne  (xiv.  xv. — ^xvii.) ;  the  death 
of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  his  account,  (xix.) 
Part  III.    DavuTs  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  subsequent  transac" 

tions.  (cb.  XX. — xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Sheba  quelled,  (xx.) 

Sect.  2.  Ilis  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful  bat- 
tles with  the  Philistines,   (xxi.) 

Sect.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mercies 
of  his  life,  and  the  many  and  wonderful  deliverances  which  he 
had  experienced,  (xxii.)  This  divine  ode,  which  contains  the 
noblest  images  perhaps  that  were  ever  expressed  in  words,  also 
occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  (Psal.  xviii.)  with  a  few  varia- 
tions. We  have  it  here,  as  originally  composed  for  his  own 
closet  and  his  own  harp  ;  but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to 
the  chief  musician  for  the  service  of  the  church,  with  some 
amendments.  For,  though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal 
prophet's  immediate  use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  de- 
votion of  others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances :  or, 
it  was  intended  that  his  people  should  thus  join  with  him  in  liis 
thanksgivings  ;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliverances 
were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for  public  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Sect.  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming:  a  supplement  or  con- 
clusion to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.),  which  are 
followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men.  (xxiii.  8 — 39.) 
ECT.  5.  David's  second  great  offence  against  God,  in  numbering 
the  people ;  its  punishment ;  David's  penitential  intercession 
and  sacrifice,  (xxiv.)^ 

V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact  relation  to  the 

1  The  offence  of  David  seemi  to  have  chiefly  consiBtod  in  his  persisting  to  re- 
quire a  muster  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms,  without  the  oivine  command, 
without  necessity,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  indulge  an  idle  vanity  and  pre^ 
sumption,  as  if  he  put  his  trust  more  in  the  number  of  his  subjects  than  in  the  di- 
W9  protection  ;  and  the  offence  of  his  people  might  also  have  been  similar,  alwa3ro 
elated  as  they  were,  and  provokixiflr  the  anger  of  the  Lord  in  prosperity  by  their 
J^getiiilnefls  of  him.    Deot.  vi.  l£— 12.    Dr.  Hales's.  Analysis^  vol.  ii.  p.  3dC. 
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preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  widi  that  which  succeeds.  We 
tee  throughout  the  efkcts  of  that  enmity  against  other  nations,  which 
had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  which  gradually  tended  to  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  "This 
book,  likewise,  as  well  as  the  former,  contains  otlier  intrinsic  proofs  of 
its  verity.  By  describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of  those 
characters,  who  were  highly  reverenced  among  the  people,  the  sacred 
writer  demonstrates  his  impartial  sincerity :  and,  by  appealing  to  mo- 
numents that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  relations  when  he  wrote,  he 
fiimislied  every  possible  evidence  of  his  faithful  adherence  to  truth. 
The  books  of  Samuel  connect  die  chain  of  sacred  history  by  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  an  interesting  period.  They  describe  the  reforma- 
tion and  improvements  of  the  Jewish  church  established  by  David  : 
and,  as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life  of  that  monarch,  they  point 
out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ.  Many  heathen  authors  nave 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have  collected  from  other 
sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts  which  he  gives."^  In  the 
falls  of  David  we  behold  tlic  strength  and  prevalence  of  human  cor- 
ruption ;  and  in  his  repentance  and  recovery,  the  extent  and  efficacy 
of  divine  grace.  The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable 
importance  for  illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they  may  be 
considered  as  a  key.  Thus,  Psalm  iii.  will  derive  much  light  from 
2  Sam.  XV.  14,  etseq.  ;  —  Psal.  iv.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxvi. ;  — 
Psal.  vii.  from  2  Sam.  xvi.  5.  11.;  —  Psal.  xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi. 
12.  et  teq.;  —  Psal.  xxx.from  1  Sam.  v.  11. ;  —  Psal.  xxxii.  and  li. 
from  2  Sam.  xii. ;  —  Psal.  xxxiv.  from  2  Sam.  xxi.  10 — 15. ;— Psal. 
XXXV.  from  2  Sam.  xv. — ^xvii. ;  —  Psal.  xlii.  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam. 
xvii.  22 — ^24. ;  —  Psal,  Iii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  9. ;  —  Psal.  liv.  from  1 
Sam.  xxiii.  19.  and  xxvi.  1. ;  —  Psal.  Iv.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  21,22. ;  — 
Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 1 — 15. ;  —  Psal.  Ivii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii. 
1.  and  xxiv.  3. ;  —  Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11. ;  —  Psal.  Ix.  from 
2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 13.  and  x.  15 — 19.;  —  Psal.  Ixiii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  14 — 16. ;  —  Psal.  Ixviii.  from2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 12. ;  — 
Psal.  ixxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12.  et  seq, ;  and  Psal.  cxlii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  1.  et  seq. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON    THE    TWO    BOOKS  OF    KINGS. 


I  Order  aiid  ittle  of  these  books.  — 11.  Author.  —  HI.  Argument 
and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings.  —  IV.  Argument  and  »y- 
nopsis  of  tlie  second  book  of  Kings.  —  V.  General  observations  on 
these  books. 

I.  The  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with  those  of 
Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Israel,  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David,  having  been  described  in 

iDr  Gray's  Kpy,  p.  181. 
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the  latter,  the  books  now  under  conaderation  relate  its  height  of  glory 
under  Solomon,  its  division  into  two  kingdoms  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Rehoboam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah»  until  their  final  sub- 
version ;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by  Shalma- 
neser,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In 
the  most  correct  and  antient  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  two 
books  of  Kings  constitute  but  one^  with  a  short  space  or  break  some- 
times between  them ;  the  first  book  commencing  with  1  Sam.  xxii. 
40.  Some  of  the  early  fatliers  of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have 
begun  the  first  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of  David,  (ii.  12.^  The 
more  modem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  the  same  division  with 
our  authorised  version :  though,  in  the  time  of  die.  Masoretes,  they 
certainly  formed  only  one  book ;  as  both  (like  the  books  of  Samuel) 
are  included  under  one  enumeration  of  sections,  verses,  &ic.  in  the 
Masora.  They  have  evidendy  been  divided,  at  some  unknown  pe- 
riod, into  two  parts,  for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  tides  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  appears 
from  Origen  that  they  derived  their  name  firom  the  initial  words 
*"n*T   \7tS\  vameLecH  Davio,  Abu^  king  David;  in  the  same  manner 

as  (we  have  seen)  the  book  of  Genesis  does.  In  tlie  Septuagint 
Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  BASIAEION  of  reigns  or  king- 
doms, of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  first  and  second,  and  these  two 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  Vulgate  Latin  version  entides  it,  Liber 
Re^m  tertius  ;  secundum  Hebraos^  Liber  MaUuchxmy  that  is,  the  third 
book  of  Kings;  buty  according  to  the  Hebrews^  the  first  hook  of  Mai" 
achim.  The  old  Syriac  version  has :  Here  follows  the  hook  of  the 
Kings  who  flourished  among  the  antient  people  ;  and  in  this  are  also 
exhtoited  the  history  of  the  prophets ,  who  flourished .  in  their  times. 
In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus  entided : —  In  the  name  of  the  most  merc^xd 
and  compassionate  God;  the  hook  of  Solomon^  the  son  of  David  the 
prophet^  whose  benedictions  be  upon  us. — Amen. 

n.  Concerning  the  audior  or  authors  of  these  books,  the  senti- 
ments of  learned  men  are  extremely  divided.  Some  have  been  of 
opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah  wrote  the  history  of 
their  own  reigns ;  others,  that  Nathan,  Crad,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
other  prophets  who  flourished  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
undertook  the  ofiSce  of  historiographers.  We  know  that  several  of 
the  prophets  wrote  the  lives  of  those  kings  who  reigned  in  their  times ; 
for  the  names  and  writings  of  these  prophets  are  menuoned  in  seve- 
ral places  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  which  also  cite  or 
refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  of  which 
those  books  have  transmitted  to  us  abridgments  or  summaries.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of  the  acts  of  Solomon^  which  acts  were 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophety  and  in  the  prcmhecy 
ofAhgah  the  ShUonitCj  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (2  Cnron. 
ix.  29.) ;  which  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  in  wriung  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii.  15.) 
We  also  rend  of  the  book  of.  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating  the  transac- 
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tioos  of  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kings  xvi.  1.) ;  uid  Isaiih 
tbe  prophet  wrote  the  acts  o(  king  Uxiiah  (2  Chran.  xxvi.  32.),  and 
also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.),  and  it  is  hishlv  probable  thai 
be  wrote  the  histcury  of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Alma, 
in  whose  reigns  he  lived.   (Isa.  i.  1.) 

It  b  evident  therefore  that  two  descriptions  of  writers  wore  con* 
cerned  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings :  -—  Firsts  thono 
original,  primitive,  and  contemporary  authors,  who  wrote  the  annalu, 
HMffnals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own  times,  from  which  the  autliors  of 
our  sacred  history  subseauently  derived  their  materialM.  These  an- 
ient memoirs  have  not  aescended  to  us :  but  they  unquestionably 
were  in  the  hands  of  those  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
possession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The  second 
class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books  of  KingH  wc^rti 
actually  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them.  l*lie 
Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah  ;  and  their  opinion  has  been  adoptiid 
hf  Grotius  and  other  eminent  conmientators :  others  a^ain  asnign 
them  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 
these  books  were  digested  into  their  present  order  by  Ezra.  Tlie 
fiiDowing  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  and  sup- 
ported:^— 

1.  The  general  tmiformity  of  style  and  manner  indicates  that  these 
books  wtre  written  by  one  person. 

2.  Tbe  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon  :  fir»r, 
at  tbe  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  be  spisaks  of  tbe  return  from 
die  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv.  22,  &c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  bis  time  the  ten  tribes  were  stiO  captive  in  As* 
sfiiay  wbitber  they  bad  been  carried  as  a  pimishroem  for  ttietr  fin«« 
(2  Kmgs  xvii.  23.) 

4.  &  tbe  seventeenth  chapter  of  tbe  second  book  of  Kings,  he  in- 
trodoees  some  reflections  on  tbe  calamities  of  Judab  and  bniei,  which 
demooatnte  that  be  wrote  after  those  cahmitiet  bad  taken  place. 
Compare  2  Kings  xviL  6-»24. 

5.  He  afanosTevery  where  refers  to  the  antiem  noemoin  which  h« 
bMl  before  him,  and  abridged. 

6.  There  is  also  everr  reason  to  beieve,  that  die  amfaor  wa$  a 
nicsT  or  xprofha.  de  sbidies  leas  so  describe  acts  of  beroitm, 
Miiif  wfid  backs,  uawprMs,  poitical  address,  kc  than  what  regard* 
ibe tenpAe,  lefaious  cfifnic—gi,  Cmivafa,  ifae  worship  of  Go^  tbe 
faeST  of  prsoe?.  ibe  fid^^  ^  (be  ptopfaeti,  the  yamsimt^sxA  *A 
cnaes,  tut  camSaaoak  of  God's  aacer  ajnouc  ibe  miAeAf  and  km  rn^ 
gaid  far  aie  jjeiarrim.  Weew^mhm^l^afnmitdy^0/iMh^^0f^^^ 
msecfDmL  He  tr^attooibi^kiius  of  lvai»:lcc4yi^^ 
fBiDK^sbl  dMa  iftiaz  tbe  kjoerioai  of  h6aL,  aarf  mi  ^kffj^jrAUff  min9% 

Nor.  id:  iusm  msiks  axrtx^jmi  wjit  Emt  a  hswm4  ^/^a^f  ^Vf 
£red  hoc  aziie  wd  latoeyettdy  a>  ^  fsti^^tjs  «u{  »^^  k^* 
^rdSeOBC  vauasmm  ^uaubKBtL,  wairiu  iraga.  r:r/t  ;s»^  ^4  rw/.A  t^iA 
rut  pssKsrinnff  rf  tK  hrsrt,  ir»  ar/a  'r^s,  v*  vi.  f^x  v^*  **  /a  ipt- 
OB  viKt  dam,  bw  acdMtf  tu^  V>mu  'X  f^^  v^  t^i^fm^^ 
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his  opinion  is  generdly  received.  There  are  however  a  few  circum* 
stances  that  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should  be 
noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  time  of  Ezra.  Thus,  in  1  Kings 
viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as  being  in  the  temple 
*Uo  thb  day  :"  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19.  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  are 
mentioned  as  still  subsisting.  In  1  Kings  vi.  1 .  37,  38.  the  author 
mentions  the  mondis  of  Zif  and  Bui,  names  wliich  were  not  in  use 
after  the  captivity.  Lasdy,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout 
as  a  contemporary,  and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  eye-witness 
of  what  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contradictions  admit  of  an  easy 
solution.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the  memoirs  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  them.^  This 
clearly  demonstrates  his  fidelity,  exactness,  and  integrity.  In  odier 
places  some  reflections  or  illustradons  are  inserted,  which  naturally 
arise  from  his  subject ;  this  sliows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of 
the  matter  he  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  words  with  those  of  the  pro* 
phets,  whose  wriungs  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  Uiese  books  is  attested  by  the  many  pre* 
dictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic  and  canonical  by 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25 — ^27.),  and  by  his  apostles  (Acts  vii.  47. 
Rom.  xi.  2 — 4.  James  v.  17,  18.),  and  they  have  constantly  been 
received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  in 
every  age.  Their  truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional  confir- 
mation fi'om  the  corresponding  testimonies  of  antient  profane  writers.^ 

in.  The  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS  cmbraccs  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  six  years,  from  die  anointing  of  Solomon  and  his 
admission  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  with  David,  a.  m.  2989,  to  the 
death  of  Jchoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115.  It  relates  tlie  latter  part  of  Da- 
vid's life ;  his  death,  and  the  ascension  of  Solomon,  whose  reign 
comprehended  the  most  prosperous  and  glorious  period  of  the  Israel- 
itish  history ;  and  prefigured  the  peaceful  reign  of  die  Messiah  ;  Sol- 
omon's erection  and  consecration  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (die 
beauty  and  perfection  of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  church  of  God) :  his  awful  defection  from  the  true  reli- 
gion :  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  death,  when  it 
was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  —  under  Rehoboam,  who  reigned 
over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  contprising  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
lamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  other  ten  tribes 

1  The  consideration  that  these  books  were  di^sted  from  memoirs,  written  by 
difierent  persons  who  liyed  in  the  respective  times  of  which  they  wrote,  will  hew 
to  reconcile  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  in  2  King^  rviii.  5.  that  afier  him  none  reus 
like  him  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah j  with  what  is  said  of  Josiah  in  chap,  zxiii.  25. 
that,  like  unto  him  was  there  no  kinn  brfure  him  ;  for,  what  is  said  or  Heiekiali 
was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  when  that  pious  sovereign  bejran  the 
reformation  of  whicn  so  much  is  said  in  the  sacred  history.  Mr.  Reeves,  Pref.  to 
Books  of  Kings. 

9  Joscphus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  Eusebius,  Prop.  Evang.  lib.  x.  Grotiw 
de  Veritate,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.,  and  Allix,  Reflections  unon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  chap.  ii.  have  collected  several  instances  ot  the  confirmation  of  the  saorad 
historians  from  profane  authors.  On  this  subject  also  consult  tho  testimoiUM  givM 
in  Vol.  1.  pp.  159— '188.  supra. 
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that  revohed  from  the  house  of  David,  and  which  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings are  designated  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  reigns  of  Kehobo- 
am's  successors,  Abiiam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat ;  and  tliose  of  Nar 
dab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  Tibni,  the  wicked  Ahab,  and  Aha- 
ziah  (in  part),  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne  of  Israel.  For 
the  particular  order  of  succession  of  these  monarchs,  and  of  the  pro- 

gets  who  flourished  during  their  respective  reigns,  the  reader  is  re- 
Ted  to  the  chronological  table  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
third  volume  of  this  work.  The  first  book  of  Kings  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts,  containing,  1.  The  history  of  tlie  undivided 
kingdom  under  Solomon ;  and,  2.  the  history  of  the  divided  king- 
dom under  Kehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors. 

Part  I.  ITle  history  of  SolomorCs  reign  (ch.  i.^x.),  contains  a  nar- 
rative of^ 

Sect.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David  ;  the  inauguration  of  Solomon 
as  his  associate  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  designation  to  be  his 
successor,  (i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  2.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to  his  un- 
dertaking the  erection  of  the  temple,  (ii.  12—46.  iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  preparations  for  building  the  temple,  (v.) 

Sect.  4.  The  builcling  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's  own 
house,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  and  uten- 
sils for  the  temple  service  (vii.) 
,    Sect.  5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  sublime  prayer  of 
Solomon  on  that  occasion,  (viii.) 

Sect.  6.  Transactions  during  the  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign ; 
—  his  commerce  ;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the  splendour 
of  his  monarchy  ;  his  falling  into  idolatry,  and  the  adversaries 
by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death,  (ix.  x.  xi.) 

Part  II.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel,  (ch.  xi. — ^xxii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  two 

kingdoms,  (xi.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jerobo- 
am I.  king  of  Israel,  (xii. — xiv.)  * 
Sect.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kings  of  Judali,  and  the 
contemporary  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  and 
the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign,  (xv.  xvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which  the  pro- 
•        phet  Elisha  flourished,  (xvii. — xxii.) 

IV.  The  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS  continues  the  contemporary 
history  of  tlie  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115,  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.  m.  3416,  a  period  of  tliree 
hundred  years.  Tlie  three  last  verses  of  the  preceding  book  have 
been  improperly  disjoined  from  this.  The  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms is  interwoven  in  this  book,  and  presents  a  long  succession  of 
wicked  sovereigns  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  Ahaziah  to  Hosea, 
in  whose  reign  Samaria  was  captured  bv  Shalnianezer  king  of  As- 

TOL.  IV.  7 
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inrria,  and  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  captive  into  that  country.  Li 
m  kmgdom  of  Judah,  we  find  some  few  pious  princes  among  many 
i^ho  were  corrupt.  Sixteen  sovereigns  filled  the  Jewish  throne,  from 
Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  to- 
tally subverted,  and  the  people  carried  into  captivity,  to  Babykui. 
During  this  period  numerous  prophets  flourished,  as  Elijah,  Ehsha, 
Jonah,  Joel,  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Ha* 
bakkuk,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  &c.  The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  which  may  be  di\dded  into  two  parts,  contain 
ing,  1.  The  history  of  die  two  monarchies,  until  the  end  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  Judah  alone  to  its  subversion. 

Part  I.  The  contemporary  history  of  the  kiwdoms  of  Israel  and 
Jvdahy  to  the  end  of  the  former,  (ch.  i. — ^xvii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  contemporary  rei^s  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  his  as- 
sociate Jehoram,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah  and  Joram, 
kings  of  Israel ;  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  designation  of 
Elisha  to  be  his  successor  in  the  prophetic  office ;  miracles 
wrought  by  him.  (i. — ^viii.  2.) 

Sect.  2.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
alone,  and  his  successor  Ahaziah,  and  of  Jehoram  king  of  Is- 
rael, (viii.  3—29.) 

Sect.  3.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to  death 
by  him ;  the  reign  of  Jehu  ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah» 
and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  (iz.  x.  xi.  1—^.) 

Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  king  of  Judah,  and  the  contempo- 
rary reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  his  son  Jehoash  kings  of  Israel ; 
the  death  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  and  the  miracle  performed  at 
his  grave,  (xi.  4—21.  xii.  xiii.) 

Sect.  5.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  and  Jotham, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoash,  or 
Joash,  Jeroboam  II.,  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiaht 
and  Pekah.  (xiv.  xv.) 

Sect.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ;  interregnum  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  af^er  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated  by  Ho- 
shea  the  last  sovereign,  in  the  ninth  year  of  whose  reign  Sama- 
ria his  capital  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  whither  the  ten 
tribes  were  taken  into  captivity ;  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  and  the  mixture  of  religion  introduced  by  the  Cuthites 
who  were  transplanted  to  Samaria,  (xvi.  xvii.) 

Part  II.  The  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jur 
dah,  (ch.  xviii. — xxv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  reign  of  Hczekiah ;  liis  war  with  the  Assyrians; 
their  army  destroyed  by  a  pla^e  ;  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah 
from  a  mortal  disease  ;  the  Babylonish  captivity  foretold  ;  his 
death,  (xviii.  xix.  xx.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Amou  and  Manasseh.  (xxi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxii.  xxiii.  1 — 30.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  the  last  kini^  of  Judali ;  Jerusalem  taken ;  the  tem- 
ple burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon, 
(xxiii.  31— -37.  xxi  v.  xxv.) 
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V.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  particularly  tlie  second,  abound 
with  impressive  and  lively  narrations;  and  tlie  strict  impartiality, 
with  which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related  events  and  circum- 
stances dishonourable  to  his  nation,  affords  a  convincing  evidence 
of  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  They  delineate  the  long-suffering  ojf 
God  towards  his  people,  and  liis  severe  chastisements  for  their  ini- 
quitous abuse  of  liis  mercy  :  at  tlie  same  time  they  mark  most  clear- 
ly the  veracity  of  God,  botli  in  his  promises  and  in  his  threatenings, 
and  show  tlie  utter  vanity  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  the  in- 
stabili^  of  human  kingdoms,  from  which  piety  and  justice  are  ba- 
■ished*^ 


SECTION  VII. 

ON   THE   BOOKS   OF   CHRONICLES. 

I.  Title.  —  n.  Author  and  date.  —  III.  Scope  and  analysis  of  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles.  —  IV.  Observations  on  them. 

I.  JL  he  Jews  comprise  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  in  one  book 
which  they  call  tZJO^rT  Hin*  DiBiieY  HOJaMiM,  that  is.  The  words 
of  the  day^  i.  e.  The  Journals ;  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
meir  being  compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in  which  were  recorded 
the  various  events  related  in  these  books.  In  the  Septuagint  version 
they  are  termed  XIAPAAEinOMENnN  (Paraleipomenon),  of  the 
things  that  were  left  or  omitted ;  because  many  things  which  were 
omitted  in  the  former  part  of  the  sacred  history  are  here  not  only 
supplied,  but  some  narrations  also  are  enlarged,  while  others  are  add- 
ed. The  Greek  translators  of  that  version  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed these  books  as  a  supplement,  eitlier  to  Samuel  and  to  the  Books 
of  Kings,  or  to  the  whole  Bible  ;  by  observing  that,  in  dieir  time, 
these  books  closed  the  sacred  canon,  as  they  still  do  in  the  most  cor- 
rect editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  appellation  of  Chronicles 
was  given  to  these  books  by  Jerome,  because  they  contain  an  ab- 
stract, in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  to  the 
time  when  they  were  written. 

II.  These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others,  which  Wf^ 
written  at  different  times,  some  before  and  others  after  the  Bab<o* 
nish  captivity  :  it  is  most  certain  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  nrf^ot 
the  original  records  or  memorials  of  the  transactions  of  the  sove^^igns 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  wliich  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  bo^s  of 
Kings.  Those  antient  registers  were  much  more  copious  tfan  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  wliich  contain  ample  extracts  from  ori|*nal  do- 
cuments, to  which  they  very  frequently  refer. 

Concerning  the  author  of  diese  books  we  have  no  disinct  infor- 

1  In  the  first  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts  (»p.  134—138), 
there  are  some  admirable,  reflections  on  the  moral  causes  of  the  Bjpylonish  capti- 
vity, and  the  propriety  of  that  dispensation,  which  wijU  amply  repa;  the  trouble  of 
pcmial. 
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matioD.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  same  who  wrote 
the  bodes  of  Kings :  but  the  great  difference,  Calmet  remarks/  in 
the  dates,  narratives,  genealogies,  and  proper  names,  —  togeth^  with 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  things,  and  frequently  m  the  same  words, 
~- strongly  militates  against  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  com- 
monly assign  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra ;  who,  they  say,  composed  them 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  was  assisted  in  this  work  by 
the  prophets  2^chariah  and  Haggai,  who  were  then  living.  This 
opimon  they  endeavour  to  support,  first,  from  the  similarity  of  style, 
(the  last  three  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  first  three  verses  of  Ezra,)  from  the  recapitula- 
tions and  general  reflections  which  are  sometimes  made  on  a  long 
series  of  events: — secondly ,  the  author  lived  after  the  capdvity, 
since  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  recites  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  which  granted  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  he  also  continues  the 
eenealogy  of  David  to  2^rubbabel,  the  chief  of  those  who  returned 
irom  the  captivity  :  —  thirdly ,  these  books  contain  certain  terms  and 
expressions,  which  they  think  are  peculiar  to  die  person  and  times 
of  Ezra. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  be,  there  are  other 
marks  discernible  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which  tend  to  prove 
that  Ezra  did  not  compose  them.  In  the  first  place  the  author  con- 
tinues the  genealogy  of  2^rubbabel  to  the  twelfth  generadon  :  but 
Ezra  did  not  live  to  that  time,  and  consequendy  could  not  have 
written  the  genealogy  in  question. 

Secondlyj  the  writer  of  these  bodes  was  neither  a  contemporary 
nor  an  original  writer ;  lut  compiled  and  abridged  them  from  antient 
memoirs,  genealogies,  annals,  registers,  and  other  works  which  he 
frequently  quotes,  and  from  which  he  sometimes  gives  copious  ex- 
tracts, without  changing  the  words,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies. It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  author  of  these  books  liv- 
ed after  the  captivity,  and  derived  his  materials  from  the  memoirs  of 
writers  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded,  and  who  flourished 
long  before  his  time.  The  authenticity  of  these  books  is  abundandy 
supported  by  the  general  mass  of  external  evidence ;  by  which  also 
heir  divine  authority  is  fully  established,  as  well  as  by  the  indirect 
^stations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.^ 

'II.  The  principal  scope  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with  accu- 
racy the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions,  and  the  order  of  the 
pneS)  and  Levites ;  that,  after  the  captivity,  they  might  more  easily 
assun^  their  proper  ranks,  and  re-enter  on  their  ministry.  The 
author  had  further  in  view,  to  show  how  the  lands  had  been  dis- 
tributeaaroong  the  families  before  the  captivity  ;  so  that  the  respec- 
tive tribiQ  might  on  their  return  obtain,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
the  anticQ  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  He  quotes  old  records  by 
the  name  (f  antient  things  (1  Chron.  iv.  22.),  and  recites  four  several 

^Comment.  4<ittend,  torn.  Ui.  pp.  i. — iv. 

»  Compare  1  ChrcAi.  xxiv.  10.  with  Luke  i.  5. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1.  with  Matt  xii.  48 
and  Luke  zi.  31 ;  and  2  Chron.  xziv.  20, 21.  with  Matt,  zxiii.  35.  and  Luke  zi.  51. 
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roUs  or  numberings  of  the  people  ;  -—  one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of  Jotham,  and 
the  fourth  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  In  other 
phces  he  speaks  of  the  numbers  which  had  been  taken  by  order  of 
King  David,  but  which  Joab  did  not  finish.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
the  extreme  accuracy  affected  by  the  Jews  in  their  historical  docu- 
ments and  genealogies :  the^ktter  indeed  could  not  be  corrupted 
forwurly  (for  most  of  the  people  could  repeat  them  memoriter) ;  al- 
though from  frequent  transcription,  much  confusion  has  been  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the  names,  which  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to 
clear  up.  It  is,  however,  most  evident  tl)at  the  basis  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles  was  a  real  history  and  real  genealogies  :  for  such  particu- 
lars of  names,  and  other  circumstances  would  never  have  been  invent- 
ed by  any  person,  as  no  imaginable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ; 
and  the  hazard  of  making  mistakes,  and  being  tliereby  exposed  when 
they  were  first  published,  would  be  very  great.  The  Chronicles  are 
an  abridgment  of  all  the  sacred  history,  but  more  especially  from  the 
origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  tlieir  return  from  tne  first  captivity. 
The  FIRST  BOOK  traces  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael firom  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  circumstandal  account  of  the 
reign  and  transactions  of  David.  In  the  second  book  the  narrative 
is  condnued,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  to  the  very  year  of  die  return  of  the  Jews  frona  the  Babylo- 
msfa  captivity  :  as  very  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  book  was  chiefly  extracted  from  the  records 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Tlie  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles  is  about  3468  years ;  and  they  may  be  commodiously 
divided  into  four  parts,  viz. — 1.  The  genealogies  of  those  persons 
dirough  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to  the  cap- 
tivity, and  to  the  time  of  Ezra  5  —  2.  The  histories  of  Saul  and 
David ;  -—  3.  The  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
under  Sobmon  ;  and,  4.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after 
the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rchoboam,  to  its  utter  subversion 
bv  Nebuchadnezzar. 

F^AKT  I.    Genealogical  Tables  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Ezra.     1 
Chron.  i. — ix.  1 — 34.) 

Sect.  1.  Genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob,  and 

of  the  descendants  of  Judah  to  David,  and  his  posterity  to  Zc- 

rubbabel,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend.  (1  Chron.  i. 

— lii.) 

Srct.  2.  Genealogies  of  other  descendants  of  Judah  by  Pharez, 

and  of  the  remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  (iv. — viii.  ix.  1.) 
Sect.  3.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  after 

tlieir  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (ix.  2 — 34.) 
This  long  series  of  genealogies  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  origin 
and  preservation  of  the  Jewish  church  among  mankind ;  and  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed 
should  be  multiplied  as  the  sand  upon  the  searshore.  (Gen.  zxii. 
17.)  These  genealogies  are  also  of  very  great  importance,  as 
exhibiting  the  detail  of  the  sacred  line,  through  whieh  the  pro- 
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mise  of  the  Messiah  was  transmitted :  so  that,  when  in  the  fiil« 
ness  of  time  this  promised  mediator  was  revealed  in  the  flesh, 
the  church  and  people  of  God  might  infallibly  know  that  this 
was  that  very  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  the  son  of  David.  In  perusing  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the'  terms  ^ father ^^  ^son*  ' 
*  begatf*  and  ^  begotten^*  which  arc^f  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  them,  do  not  always  denote  iraitediate  procreation  or  filia- 
tion, but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.^ 
Part  II.    The  histories  of  Saul  and  David.    (1  Chron.  ix.  35 — 44. 

X. — XXIX.  1 — 22.) 

Sect.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul,  and  his  death.  (1  Chron.  ix.  35^- 
44.x.) 

Sect.  2.  The  history  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David ;  in- 
cluding, 

^  i.  His  inauguration  ;  list  of  his  worthies,  and  account  of  his  forces,  (zi.  xii.) 

^  ii.  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  first  to  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  solemn  service  and  thanksgiving 
on  that  occasion,  (ziii. — xv'i.)  David^s  intention  of  building  a  temple  ^>« 
proved  of  by  Jehovah,  (zvii.) 

f  ill.  The  victories  of  David  over  the  Pliilistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  and  Edom* 
ites  (xviii.)  ;  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philistines,  (xix.  zz.) 

$  iv.  IHvid  takes  a  census  of  the  people ;  a  plague  inflicted,  which  is  stayed 
at  his  intercession,  (zzi.  1 — ^27.) 

$  V.  An  account  of  David's  regulations  for  the  constant  service  of  the  teinple  : 
—  His  preparations  and  directions  concerning  the  building  of  it  (zzi.  27 — 
30.  zzii.  zxiii.  1.^  ;  regulations  concerning  the  Levites  (zziii.2— ^.) ;  the 
priests,  (zziv.)  smgers,  (zzv.)  and  porters  or  keepers  of  the  gates,  (zzvi.) 

f  vi.  Regulations  for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  list  of  his  military 
and  civil  officers,  (xzvii.) 

$  vii.  David's  address  to  Solomon  and  his  princes  concerning  the  building  of 
the  temple  (xzviii.)  ;  the  liberal  contributions  of  David  and  his  subjects  fiir 
this  purpose,  and  his  thanksgiving  for  them.  (xxiz.  1 — 22,) 

Part  III.     TTie  history  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Israel  and  Judak 
under  Solomon.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23—30.  2  Chron.  i. — ^ix.) 
Sect.  1.  The  second  inauguration  of  Solomon :  —  Death  of  David  ; 

the  piety,  wisdom,  and  grandeur  of  Solomon.  (1  Chron.  xxix. 

23—30.  2  Chron.  i.^ 
Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  temple, 

and  of  some  other  edifices  erected  by  him.  (2  Chron.  ii. — ^viii. 

16.) 
Sect.  3.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death,  (viii.  17, 

18.  ix.) 
Part  IV.     The  history  of  the  kingdom  ofjudahj  from  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribesj  under  Jeroboam^  to  its  termination  by  JSTebuchad" 
nezzar.  (2  Chron.  x. — xxxvi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of  the  united 

kingdom ;  its  division ;  Jerusalem  plundered  by  Shishak.  (2. 

Chron.  x. — xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah.  (xiii.— 

xvi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (xvii. — xx.) 

1  Thus  in  C^n.  xxix.  5.  Laban  is  caJled  the  son  of  Nahor,  though  in  fact  he 
was  only  his  *  grandson*  by  Bethuel.  Similar  instances  are  often  to  be  found  iii 
the  Scriptures. 
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Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah ;  the  usurpation  of 

Athaliah.  (zzi.  xxii.) 
Sect,  f  The  reigns  of  Amaziah.  Uzziah,  and  Jotham.  (xxv— 

xxvu.) 

Sect.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz.  (xxviii.) 

Sect.  7.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxiz. — ^xxzii.) 

Sect.  8.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  (zzxiii.) 

Sect.  9.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxxiv.  xxxv.^ 

Sect.  10.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachln,  and 
Zedekiah ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple, 
(xxxvi.)^ 

IV.  Independendy  of  the  important  moral  and  religious  instnic* 
don  to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as  illustrating 
the  divine  dispensations  towards  his  highly  favoured  but  ungrateful 
people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of 
view ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  historical  particulars  wluch  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it 
affi>rds  us  many  genuine  readings,  which  by  the  inaccuracy  of  trans- 
cribers are  now  lost  in  the  older  books  of  the  Bible.  The  discrepan- 
cies between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  though  very  nume- 
rous, are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  of  an  easy  solution, 
being  pardy  caused  by  various  lections,  and  pardy  arbing  from  the 
nature  of  tne  books ;  which,  being  supplementary  to  those  of  Samuel 
and  Kings,  omit  what  is  there  related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what 
is  there  wanting.^  It  should  further  be  recollected,  that,  <yter  the 
captivity,  the  Hebrew  language  was  slighdy  varied  from  what  it  had 
formerly  been;  that  difierent  places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes :  that  certain  things  were  now  better 
known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations,  than  under 
those  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  distinguished  ;  and  that,  from 
the  materials  to  which  the  author  had  access,  (and  which  frequendy 
were  difierent  from  those  consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histo- 
ries,) he  has  selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best 

1  The  two  last  verses  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Ezra,  which  follows  next  in  the  order  of  the  canon ;  and  must  have 
been  copied  from  it  before  the  transcriber  was  aware  of  his  error  :  but,  finding  his 
mistake,  he  abruptly  broke  off,  and  began  the  book  of  Ezra  at  the  customary  dis- 
tance, without  publishing  his  error  by  erasing  or  blottingout  those  lines  which  he 
had  inadvertently  subjoined  to  the  book  of  Chronicles.  This  copy,  however,  bein^f 
in  other  respects  of  authority,  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  wcU 
as  in  all  the  antient  versions.  This  circumstance  affords  a  proof  of  the  scrupulous 
exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  were  afterwards  taken. 
No  writer  or  translator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct  even  a  manifest  error. 
How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration,  diminution,  or  addition,  would 
voluntarily  be  made  bv  any  of  tlio  Jewish  nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  if  it 
had  been  attempted  by  any  person?  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss,  i.  pp.491 — 494.  Dr. 
PriesUey,  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

S  The  above  remark  will  be  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing  2  Kings  xxiv.  U. 
with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30. ;  I  Kings  xv.  2.  with  2  Chron.  xv.  19. ; 
1  Kmgs  xxii.  44.  with  2  Chron.  xvii.  6. ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.  with  2  Chron.  xxii.  9.  Sep 
also  Professor  Dahler's  learned  Disquisition  '  De  Librorum  Paralipomenwir  aucto- 
ritate  atque  fide  historica*  (dvo.  Argentorati  ot  Lipsis  1819)  ;  in  wnich  he  has  in- 
stituted a  minute  collation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  with  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  of  Kings ;  and  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  their  genuinenc.'M  and  credibility 
against  the  insinuations  and  objections  of  some  recent  sceptic?.!  German  critir*^ 
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adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered,  tliat  he  often  elucidates  obscure 
and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different  mode  of  fipelling 
them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  tlie  words  employed,  even  when  he 
does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of  narration,  which  lie  sometimes 
adopts.^ 

As  tlie  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the  same 
histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  collated  together ; 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to  illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book 
what  is  obscure  in  either  of  the  others.' 


SECTION  VIII. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EZBA. 


I.  Title  and  author.  —  II.  Argument^  scope^  and  synopsis  of  its  con" 
tents. — ^in.  Observations  on  a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra. 

I.  JLHE  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiab  were  anUently  reckoned  by 
the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  by  them  into  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  division  is  recognised  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches :  but  the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra, 
and  received  as  canonical  by  the  Ghreek  church,  is  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, as  die  book  which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated. 
And  the  fourth  book,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  b  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discernible,  and 
which  was  never  unanimously  received  as  canonical  either  by  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Latin  church,  although  some  of  the  fathers  have 
cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  borrowed  some  words  out  of  it.  It 
is  not  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was  personal^' 
present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it,  the  narrative  being  in  the 
first  person.  It  also  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  every  character  gf 
natural  simplicity,  and  contains  more  particulars  of  time,  persons,  and 
places,  than  could  have  been  introduced  by  any  other  individual. 
That  the  last  four  chapters  of  this  book  were  written  by  Ezra  him- 
self there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  he  particularly  describes  himself  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  frequentiy  intro- 
duces himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  Jews,  indeed,  ascribe 
the  whole  of  tiiis  book  to  Ezra,  and  their  opinion  is  adopted  by  most 
Christian  commentators.  But  as  the  writer  of  the  first  six  chapters 
appears,  from  ch.  v.  4.,  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem  in  tiie  reign  pf 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventii 
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chapter  that  Ezra  did  not  go  thither  until  tlie  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  (a  distance  of  sixty  years,)  some  persons  have  ascribed 
the  first  six  chapters  to  a  more  antient  author.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  follow :  and  we  apprehend  it  will  appear  that  these 
chapters  were  written  by  Ezra  as  well  as  the  four  last. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the  sixth  chapter 
with  the  seventh :  for  the  diversity  of  speech  and  narration  observable 
in  them  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Ezra's 
having  copied,  or  extracted  from,  the  authentic  memoirs,  which  he 
found  on  bis  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  transactions  tliat  had  hap- 
pened since  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Secondly,  the  same  method  of  narration  prevails  in  both  parts : 
for,  as  in  the  second  part  (ch.  vii.  12 — ^26.)  the  royal  decree  is  in- 
serted, entire,  in  the  Chaldee  dialect ;  so,  in  the  first  part,  tlie  edict 
of  Cyrus,  the  epistle  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and 
his  reply  to  them,  together  witli  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  alsa 
given  in  Chaldee. 

And  lasdy,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  short  historical 
compendium,  like  the  book  of  Ezra,  should  be  the  work  of  more 
than  one  autlior  :  nor  ought  we  to  assign  it  to  several  autliors,  unless 
we  had  either  express  declarations  or  internal  evidence  that  they  were 
concerned  in  it ;  all  these  evidences  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapter  iv.  8.  to  chapter 
▼ii.  27.  As  diis  portion  of  Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  letters,  conver- 
sations, and  decrees,  expressed  In  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian  probably  induced  him  to  take  down  the  veiy  words  which 
were  used.  The  people  too,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  Chal- 
dee during  the  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  better  acquainted 
with  it  than  with  the  Hebrew ;  for  it  appears  from  Nehemiah's  account 
that  they  did  not  all  understand  the  law  of  Moses  as  it  had  been  de- 
livered in  the  original  Hebrew  tongue. 

n.  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonises  most  strictly  with  the  prophecies 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  wliich  it  materially  elucidates.  (Compare 
Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zech.  iii.  iv.)  It  evinces  the  paternal 
care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen  people,  whose  history  it  relates  from 
the  Ume  of  tlie  edict  issued  by  Cyrus,  to  the  twentieth  yeai*  of  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus,  —  a  period  of  about  seventy-nine,  or,  according 
lo  some  chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.  This  book  consists  of 
two  principal  divisions  :  tlie  first  contains  a  narrative  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel ;  and  the  se- 
cond gives  an  account  of  the  reformation  of  religion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.    From  the  return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  to  tlie  re*' 
building  of  the  temple,    (ch.  i. — vi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Juds^a  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  account  of  the  people  who  first 
returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their  offerings 
towards  rebuilding  the  temple,  (i.  ii.)  On  this  joyous  occasion 
it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  pealra  wis 
composed. 
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Sect.  2.  The  building  of  tlie  temple  commenced,  but  hindered  bj 
the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  temple  finished  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  issued  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  (v.  vi.) 
Pakt  II.     The  arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem^  and  the  reformation 

made  there  by  him,   (vii. — x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commission 
from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (vii.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  his  retitiue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (viii.) 

Sect.  3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  effected  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 

Tlie  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  ui  this  book,  in  a  raost  con- 
spicuous point  of  \ie\v :  his  memory  has  always  been  held  in  the 
Iiidicst  reverence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him  as  a  second 
Moses :  tliough  not  expressly  styled  a  prophet,  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Sj)irit,  and  die  canonical  authority  of  liis 
books  has  never  been  disputed.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

III.  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Tiypho  the  Jew, 
there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecting  the  typical  import 
of  the  passover,  cited  by  that  father :  in  which  Ezra,  in  a  speech 
made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  expounds  the  mystery 
of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and  which,  Justin  concludes,  was 
at  a  very  early  day  expunged  from  tlie  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews, 
as  too  manifestly  iavouring  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  passage 
may  be  thus  translated  :^  —  Jlnd  Ezra  said  unto  the  people^  This 
PASSOVER  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge  ;  and  if  ye  shall  under* 
stand  and  ponder  it  in  your  heart,  that  we  are  about  to  humble  him 
171  this  sign,  and  afterwards  shall  believe  on  him,  then  this  place  shall 
not  be  made  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  if  ye 
will  not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be  a 
laughing  stock  to  the  Gentiles. ^^  As  this  passage  never  existed  in 
the  Hebrew  copies,  and  is  not  now  to  be  found  either  in  tliem  or  in 
any  copies  of  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  die  opinion  of  most  critics 
that  it  originally  crept  into  the  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition 
by  some  early  Christian,  rather  tiian  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION    IX. 

ON   THE    BOOK    OF    NEUEMIAH. 

I.  THtle  and  author.  —  II.  Jlrgument  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  X  HE  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is  in  some 
'  Versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  from  an  opinion 

1  Jaatin  Martjrr,  Dial,  cuin  Tryphone,  pp.  21»2.  2i)3.  edit,  by  Thirlby,  or  vol.  ii. 
p.  196.  od.  Oberthur.  Mr.  Whitaker  (Ori|riii  of  ArianiBm,  p.  1105.)  advocates  its 
genuintnest ;  and  concludos  that  the  passage  in  question  originally  stood  in  Ezra 
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which  aotiently  obtained,  and  was  adopted  by  Athanasius,  Epiphani- 
us,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  that  Ezra 
was  the  author  of  this  book.  In  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has 
the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefLxed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our 
English  Bibles.  Tlie  author  of  tliis  book  was  not  tlie  Nehemiali 
who  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel. 

That  Nehemiali,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  vras  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot 
he  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it  being  uTitten  in  his  name, 
and,  what  is  very  unusual  when  compared  widi  the  preceding  sacred 
liistorians,  being  written  in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  register  in  chap.  xii.  1 — 26.  (which  is  supposed 
to  militate  against  this  generally  received  opinion,)  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  by  some  subsequent 
author,  or  perhaps  by  the  authority  of  the  great  synagogue :  for  it 
seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  narrative  of  Nehemiah,  and  if 
genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of  longevity  wliich  appears 
scarcely  credible.^ 

II.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  house  of  Judah  :  as  the 
office  he  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of  cup-bearer)  was  a  post  of 
great  honour  and  influence,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  illus- 
trious family ;  and  of  his  integrity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the  whole  of 
this  book  presents  abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
thirteen  years  after  Ezra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  province, 
and  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  encourage  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  that  city,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country- 
raeo  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judasa  for  twelve  years  (Neb.  xiii.  6.),  Nehemiah 
returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii.  6.),  and  after  a  short  time  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  his  country,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  book  may  be  conveniently 
<lividea  into  four  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.    The  departure  of  Nehemiah  from  SAuiAan,  vnih  a  royal 

commisnon  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem^  and  his  first  arrival 

there,  (ch.  i.  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Pabt  II.  Account  of  the  building  of  the  walls^  notwithstanding  the 

obitades  interposed  by  Sanballat.  (ii.  12 — ^20.  iii. — vii.  4.) 
Pabt  III.  The  first  reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah^  contain' 

8ect.  ].  A  register  of  the  persons  who  had  first  returned  from 
Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple,  (vii.  5. 
—72.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (viii.) 

▼i.  19—22.,  probably  between  the  20th  and  21si  verees.    Dr.  Grabc,  Dr.  Thirlbj, 
and  afler  them.  Dr.  Magee,  (Disc,  on  Atonement,  vol.  i.  p.  306..  note)  donbt  itH 
genuineneOT.    Dr.  A.  CU^ke  is  disposed  to  believe  it  aotlientic.    (Disc,  on  Eucba 
rist,  p.  83.^  j^ 

'  Pndeanz,  Cotmectioo,  sub  umo  458,  vol.  i.  p.  2%.  et.  eeq.  &th  edition.       JH 
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Sect.  3.  A  solemn  fast  and  humiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Israelites  with  Jehovah,  (ix.  x.) 

Sect.  4.  Lists  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other  cities 
occupied  by  the  Jews  that  returned  ;  register  and  succession  of 
the  high  priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal  singers  (xi.  xii.  1 
— ^26.)     The  completion  and  dedication  of  the  wall.  (xii.  27*- 

47.) 
Pabt  IV.  The  second  reformation  accomplished  by  ATehemiah  on  his 
second  return  to  Jerusalem^  and  his  correction  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in  during  his  absence,  (xiii.) 

The  administration  of  this  pious  man  and  excellent  governor  lasted 
about  thirty-six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  according  to 
some  chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideaux  has  with  more  probability  fixed 
it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  with  the  book  of 
Nebemiah. 


SECTION  X. 


ON   THE   BOOK  OF   ESTHER. 


I.    T^tle, — II.    Author.  —  III.    Argument. — IV.   Synopsis  of  its 

contents. 

L  This  book,  wliich  derives  its  name  finom  the  person  whose 
history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  MegiUoth  Esther^  or 
the  volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  contains  comes  in  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Ezra :  its  authenticity  was  questioned 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  being 
omitted  throughout,  but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by 
the  Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  the  highest  estimation,  placing  it  on 
die  same  level  with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  believe  that  whatever 
destruction  may  attend  the  other  sacred  writings,  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be  preserved  by  a  special  pro- 
vidence. 

n.  Concerning  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of  biblical 
critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by  whom 
it  was  written.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  great  sy- 
nagogue, who,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just,  superin- 
tended the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the  Jew  assigns 
it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high  priest,  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel :  others  think  it  was  composed  by  Mordecai ;  and  others, 
again,  attribute  it  to  Estlier  and  Mordecai  jointly.  The  two  latter 
conjectures  are  grounded  on  the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix. 
30.  23. :  —  Ana  Mordecai  u>rote  these  things^  and  sent  letters  unto 
aU  the  Jews  that  were  in  all  the  provinces  of  king  Ahasverus ;  and  . 
ike  Jews  undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun^  and  as  Mordecai  ha4 
written  unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  bjpok  itself,  but  to  the  circular 
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letters  which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire,  announcing  the  niighty  deliverance  from  their  ene- 
mies which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  and  instituting  a  perpetual 
anniversary  in  commemoration  of  such  deliverance.^  The  institution 
of  this  festival,  and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a 
convincing  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  liistory  of  Esther,  and  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  which  bears  her  name  :  since  it  is  im- 
possible, and  in  fact  inconceivable,  that  a  nation  should  institute,  and 
afterwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
this  solenm  annual  festival,  merely  because  a  certain  man  among 
them  had  written  an  agreeable  fable  or  romance.  The  transactions 
here  recorded  relate  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Lonsimanus,^  the 
same  who  reigned  during  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  whence 
Augustine^  is  of  opinion  tliat  this  book  was  written  by  Ezra ;  which 
conjecture  is  perhaps  more  probable  than  any  that  have  been  offered 
respecting  the  author  of  Estiier. 

III.  The  history  contained  in  this  book  commences  about  the 
year  of  the  world  3544,  and  it  continues  through  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  or  twenty  years :  it  relates  tlie  elevation  of  a  Jewish 
captive  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of 
herself  and  people  from  tlie  machinations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 
his  confederates,  whose  designed  mischief  returned  upon  themselves : 
thus  affording  a  practical  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
psalmist :  —  "  Verily,  tliere  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous  :  verily,  he 
IS  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  (Psal.  Iviii.  11.) 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  detailing, 

Paht  I.  The  promotion  of  Esther ;  and  the  essential  service  render* 

ed  to  the  king  by  Mordecai^  in  detecting  a  plot  against  his  life. 

(ch.  i.  Uj) 
Part  II.  The  advancement  of  Haman;  his  designs  against  the  Jews^ 

and  their  frustration. 

Sect.  I.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  the  occasion  of  which  he 
availed  himself  to  obtain  an  edict  for  massacreing  the  Jews,  (iii.) 

1  For  an  accoont  of  this  festival,  called  the  feast  of  Purim,  see  Vol.  III.  Chap. 
IV.  ^X. 

9  Chronolo^ers  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  who  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
■acred  historian.  Scalier,  who  has  been  rollowod  by  Jahn,  has  advanced  many 
ingenioas  arguments  to  show  that  it  was  Xerxes  who  was  intended  ;  Archbishop 
Usner  supposes  it  to  have  been  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  (Connection,  sub  anno  458,  vol.  i.  pp.  270.  et  soq.)  ; 
who,  afler  a  very  minute  discussion,  maintains  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  agreeably  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xi. 
.  6.)  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  of  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Es^ 
thcr.  The  opinion  of  Prideaux  is  adopted  bv  Bisnop  Tomline,  Dr.  Gray,  and  the 
Ycry  accurate  chronologer  Dr.  Hales.  (See  Gray's  Key,  p.  227.  Bishop  Tomline** 
Elements,  vol.  i.  p.  03.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  524.  et  sea.)  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  permission  ffiven  to  Nehemiah  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  mfluence  or  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Persian  yoke  was  gradually,  though  silently, 
efibctea  by  the  same  influence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pious  reason,  assign- 
ed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ezra,  vii.  23.)  for  the  regulations  given  to  Ezra,  originated  in 
the  correct  views  of  Jehovah  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  his  queen  £■ 
ther. 

3  De  Cifitate  Dei,  lib.  xviu.  c.  3G. 
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Sect.  2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  measures 
pursued  by  them,  (iv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  against  tlie  life  of 
Mordecai.  (v.  vi.  vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews  (riii.  ix. 
1—15.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  the  festival  of  Purim,  to  commemorate 
their  deliverance  (ix.  16 — 32.) ;  and  the  advancement  of  Mor- 
decai. (x.) 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  third  verse 
of  the  tenth  chapter :  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulgate  Bibles,  there  are 
ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  with  six  additional  chapters 
which  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  account  to  be  canonical.  As, 
however,  they  are  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from  the 
sacred  canon  by  Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  some  Hellenistic  Jew. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

,  ON    THE    POETICAL   BOOKS. 

Though  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  present  tliemselves 
to  our  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  m  point  of  date  to 
the  Historical  Books,  yet  they  are  usually  classed  by  themselves  un- 
der the  tide  of  the  Poetical  nooks  ;  because  they  are  almost  wholly 
composed  in  Hebrew  verse.  This  appellation  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. Gregory  Nazianzen  caUs  them  the  Five  Metrical  Books  ; 
Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to 
Seleucus,  enumerates  them,  and  gives  them  a  similar  denomination ; 
as  also  do  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.^  The  Poetical  Books 
are  Gve  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon  :  in  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture 
they  are  classed  anaong  the  Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings  ;  and  in  our 
Bibles  they  are  placed  between  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    BOOK   OF   JOB. 

I.  Title  of  the  book.  —  II.  Reality  of  Job^s  person. — HI.  Age  in 
iphich  he  lived.  —  IV.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job.  —  V.  Author  and 
canonical  authority.  —  VI.  Structure  of  the  poem.  —  VII.  Argu- 
tnent  and  scope.  —  VIII.  Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  advan- 
tage.—  IX.  Synopsis.  —  X.  Idea  of  the  patriarchal  theology j  as 
contained  in  the  book  of  Job. 

I.  This  book  has  derived  its  tide  from  the  venerable  patriarch  Job, 
whose  prosperit)',  afflictions,  and  restoration  from  the  cfeepest  adver- 
sitVj  are  here  recorded,  together  with  his  exemplary  and  unequalled 
patience  under  all  his  calamities.  No  book  perhaps  has  more  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  critics  and  commentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and 
though  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  thb  article  prevent  us  from 
detailing  aD  the  various  and  discordant  h}'potheses  which  have  been 
oflfered  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  orincipal  opinions 
that  have  been  entertained  respecting  this  portion  of  Scripture  can  at 
DO  time  be  eidier  uninteresting  or  unimportant. 

n.  Ahixxigfa  this  book  professes  to  treat  of  a  real  person,  yet  the 
actual  existence  of  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned  by  many  emi- 
oent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  wliole  poem  i^ 
a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to  instruct  tlirou^h  the  medium 
of  parable.  This  opinion  was  first  announced  by  the  celebraten 
Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,'  and  has  since  lieen  adopted  by  L^clerr*. 
MichaeKs,  Semler,  Kshop  Stock,  and  odiers.     Tlie  reality  of  Job'.- 

'  Grep.  5U.  Carm.  33.  V.  10.  op.  torn.  li    p. '.♦•.     Parii.  I<>ll      FV-ohar.' j*  «• 
Pond,  eft  Mens.  p.  533.    Suiceri  Tb««a.u.'4ii,  \'*iu  .':.  <"**  '\'-'^ 
*  Match  ICemUa,  put  ii.  Kd.  22. 
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existence,  on  the  contrary,  (independently  of  its  being  the  unirorm 
belief  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church,)  has  been  maintained  with 
equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carpzov,  Van  Til, 
Spanheim,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  Ugen,  Archbishop  Magee, 
Bishops  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth,  and  Tomline,  Drs.  Kennicott, 
Hales,  and  Gray,  Messieurs  Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and 
Priestley,  and,  in  short,  by  almost  every  other  modem  conunentator 
and  critic. 

The  principal  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  reality  of 
Job's  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  exordium  in  which 
Satan  appecg-s  as  the  accuser  of  Job  ;  from  the  temptations  and  suf- 
ferings permitted  by  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  world  to  befal  an 
upright  character ;  from  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  by 
which  the  patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  diousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 

Witli  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibility  of  the  conver- 
sation which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Almighty 
and  Satan,  '^  who  is  supposed  to  return  witli  news  from  the  terres- 
trial regions,"  —  an  able  commentator  has  remarked,  why  should 
such  a  conversation  be  supposed  incredible  i  The  attempt  at  wit,  in 
the  word  newsj  is  somewhat  out  of  place ;  for  tlie  interrogation  of  the 
Almighty,  "  Hast  thou  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Job,  a  per- 
fect and  upright  man  ?"  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of  news, 
is  intended  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm  upon  tlie  fallen 
spirit.  "  Hast  thou  — who,  with  su[)erior  faculties  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  my  will,  hast  not  continued  perfect  and  up- 
right, —  fixed  thy  view  upon  a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  and 
less  informed  than  thyself,  who  has  continued  so  ?"  "  The  attend- 
ance of  the  apostate  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  design- 
ed to  show  us  that  good  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to  him, 
and  equally  subject  to  his  authority  ;  —  a  doctrine  common  to  ever}' 
part  of  tlie  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and,  except  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by  perhaps  every  antient  system 
of  religion  whatever.  The  part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present 
work  is  that  expressly  assigned  to  him  in  tlie  case  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  :  and 
which  is  assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large, 
by  all  the  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  reached  us, 
botli  in  their  suictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest  argumentative 
inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  which  should  induce  us  to  re- 
gard the  present  passage  as  fabulous,  should  induce  us  to  regard  aU 
3ie  rest  in  the  same  li2;ht  which  are  imbued  with  the  same  doc- 
trine :  —  a  view  of  the  subject  which  would  sweep  into  nothingness 
a  much  larger  portion  of  Uie  Bible  than  we  are  confident  M.  Mi- 
chaelis  would  choose  to  part  with. 

The  other  arguments  are  comparatively  of  small  moment.  We 
want  not  fable  to  tell  us  tliat  good  and  upright  men  may  occasionally 
become  the  victims  of  accumulated  calamities  ;  for  it  is  a  Uving  fact, 
which,  in  the  mystery  of  Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in 
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every  country  :  while  as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  wlucli 
the  patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to  have  descended 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And,  although 
he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  restora- 
tion to  prosperity,  and  in  an  sra  in  which  the  duration  of  man  did  not 
perhaps  much  exceed  that  of  tlie  present  day,  it  should  be  recollect- 
ed, that  in  his  person  as  well  as  in  his  property  he  was  specially  gifted 
by  the  Almighqr :  that,  fit)m  various  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  much  younger 
than  one  or  two  of  them  :  that  his  longevity  is  particularly  remarked, 
as  though  of  more  than  usual  extent :  and  that,  even  in  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  we  have  well  authenticated  instances  of  persons 
btving  lived,  in  different  parts  of  the  gfobe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  fii^,  a  hundred  and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of  Job,  that 
its  langtuige  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that  actuaUy  employed 
br  the  different  characters  introduced  into  it ;  for  in  such  case  we 
floould  scarcely  have  a  single  book  of  real  history  in  tlie  world.  The 
niad,  the  Shah  Nameh,  and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  aU  pre- 
tensions to  such  a  description;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and 
Cassar,  of  Rollin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  venr  questionable  au- 
dxmty.  It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and  the 
general  style  copied :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  tlmt  is  aimed  at,  not 
only  in  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,  but  in  many  in- 
stances (which  is  indeed  much  more  to  tlie  purpose),  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  their  quotations  from  tlie  Old."^ 

Independendy  of  these  considerations,  which  we  think  sufficiently 
refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality  of  Job's  existence, 
we  may  observe,  that  diere  is  every  possible  evidence  that  the  book, 
which  bears  his  name,  contains  a  literal  history  of  the  temptations 
and  sufierings  of  a  real  character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious  charac- 
ter, may  be  inferred  from  die  manner  in  wliich  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him :  — 
J%ough  these  three  men,  JSToahy  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should 
deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
(Ezek.  xiv.  14.)  In  this  passage  &e  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel, 
and  Job  together,  as  powerful  intercessors  with  Grod ;  the  first  for 
his  family  ;  the  secona  for  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  diird 
for  his  friends :  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  Behold,  says 
the  aposde  James,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure ;  ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
Mjord  u  very  pitifid,  and  of  tender  mercy.    (James  v.  11.)      It  is 

1  See  Pantologia,  art.  Lift ;  and  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  Lonj^cvity. 

8  Dr.  Good's  Introductorjr  Dinsertation  to  his  Version  of  Job,  pp.  xv.— xvii.  See 
ftlso  Archbishop  Magee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49—53.  Dr.  Qresory's  Translation  of  Bishop  Lgwths  Lcctnres,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
3jB— 370.  in  notet. 
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scarcely  to  be  believed  that  a  divinely  inspired  apostle  would  refer  ttt 
an  imaginary  character  as  an  example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the 
mercy  of  God.*  But,  besides  the  autboriQr  of  the  inspired  writers,  we 
have  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  from  the  bocdc  itself,  that  Job  was 
a  real  person  :  for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of  persons,  places^ 
facts,  and  otlier  circumstances  usually  related  in  true  histories.  Thus 
we  have  the  name,  country,  piety,  wealth,  8£c.,of  Job  described  (ch» 
i.)  ;  the  names,  number,  and  acts  of  his  children  are  mentioned  ;  the 
conduct  of  liis  wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact  (ii.) ;  his  friends,  their 
naipes,  countries,  and  discourses  with  him  in  his  afflictions,  are  mi- 
nutely delineated,  (ii.  11.,  &C.)  And  can  we  rationally  imagine  that 
these  were  not  realities? 

Further,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  tht 
real  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proved  by  the  con* 
current  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition :  he  is  mentioned  b^  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived  during  the  Assyrian  captivi^  f  he 
is  also  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Mohammed'  as  a  real  character.  The 
whole  ofhis  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  amoi^ 
the  Syrians  and  Cnaldeans ;  many  of  the  noblest  families  among  the 
Arabians  are  distinguished  by  his  name,^  and  boast  of  being  descend- 
ed from  him.  So  late  even  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  we  are 
told,  that  there  were  many  persons  who  went  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's 
dunghill,^  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  have  subsisted 
through  so  many  ages ;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious  persons  making 
pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiendy  attests  the  reality  of  his  existence,  as  also 
do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the  place  of  Job's  abode.^ 

ni.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a  real 
character,  ilie  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  —  a  question  concerning  wliich  there  is  as  great  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  connected  witli  this  venerable 
monument  of  sacred  antiquity.  Thus,  some  think  that  he  lived  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the  style 
of  Moses  and  that  of  Job ;  others,  in  the  dme  of  the  Judges,  from 
an  expression  in  Job  xxvii.  12.  because  at  that  time  all  was  v€mittff 
and  every  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Othen», 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahasuerus  or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
on  account  of  the  search  then  made  for  beautiful  women,  from  whom 
the  monarch  might  select  a  consort  fEsth.  ii.  2.  &c.),  and  because 
Job's  daughters  are  mentioned  (Job  xlii.  15.)  as  being  the  fairest  in 
the  whole  land.     Some  make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with 


1  Elementi  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

3  Tobit  ii.  12  in  the  Vulgate  vernion,  whicli  is  suppofied  to  have  been  executed 
Drom  a  more  extended  history  of  Tdbit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek  version. 

9  Sale's  Koran,  pp.  271.  3/5.  4to  edit.  Sec  also  D'Herbelot  s  Biblioth^que  Ori- 
entalei  voce  Jliitkj  torn.  i.  p.  145,  4to  edit. 

4  As  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin  (Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracen,  p.  3.); 
and  also  Saladin  himself,  whose  dynasty  is  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of 
Aiubiah  or  Jobites.    D'Hnrbolot,  tom.  i.  pp.  14G,  147. 

6  Clirysostom.  ad  pop.  Antioch.  Horn.  5.    Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  59  A. 

^  ThoVenot's  Voyage,  p.  447.    La  Roquc,  Voyages  en  Syrie,  tom.  i.  p.  839. 
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Solomon  and  the  i|iieen  of  Sbebty  if  not  Solonoo  hunaelf,^  bectiis« 
the  Sabeans  are  noticed  m  Job  i.  15.,  Itc* ;  and  others,  with  Nebu* 
chadneszar,  because  the  Chaldeans  are  introduced  in  Job  i.  17. 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  have  lived  in  die  time  of  Jacob,  whose 
daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  have  married  :  and  diis  conjec- 
ture they  ground  upon  the  resemblance  between  the  expression  in 
Job  ii.  10.  (jkom  speake$t  like  m  fooliik  womam)^  and  that  in  Gen. 
xxziv.  7.  (/  katk  wrougki  foUf  in  (more  correctly  again^lt) 

hraeL)^  lie  puerilirjr  of  these  conjectures  sufficiently  indicates 
their  weakness :  one  thing,  however,  is  generally  admitted  witli 
respect  to  the  age  of  the  book  of  Job,  via.  its  remote  antiquity. 
Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  production  of  the  book  oi  Joo, 
are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  particular.  Grotius  thinks  the 
events  of  the  history  are  such  as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the 
sojourning  of  the  Israelites  b  the  Wilderness.  Bishop  Warburton, 
m  like  manner,  admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiquity ; 
and  Alichaelis  confesses  the  manners  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic, 
dnt  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraluun,  Israelites, 
Ishmaelites,  and  Idumsans.'  The  foUowing  are  die  principal  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  age  of  Job  may  be  collected  and  ascer- 
tamedJji 

1.  ne  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronotogy,  dates  the  trial  of  Job 
about  the  year  1520  before  the  Christian  sra,  twenty-nine  years 
before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ;  and  diat  the  book 
was  composed  before  that  event,  is  evident  from  its  total  silence  re- 
qiecdng  the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  exode :  such  as  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  destniction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna 
m  the  desert,  Sic. ;  all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job's 
coimtrv,  and  were  so  apposite  in  the  debate  concerning  the  ways  of 
Providence,  that  some  notice  could  not  but  have  been  taken  of  them, 
if  they  had  been  coeval  with  the  poem  of  Job. 

1  Staeudlin  (a  modem  German  critic,  who  plainly  disbelievea  any  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament)  taket  a  middle  cooree.  Conceiving  that  he  hat  diacovered  in 
the  book  of  Job  phrases,  sentiments,  and  pictures  of  manners  which  belong  to  a 
later  date,  and  that  its  composition  is  more  elaborate  and  exquisite  than  that  of  the 
l^sneralitj  of  the  other  Hebrew  books,  he  does  not  ascribe  to  it  such  a  remote  an* 
tiqoity  as  many  scholars  of  the  present  day  suppose :  but  sinoe  it  exhibits  other 
mdmmtakle  marks  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  com* 
posed  by  some  Hebrew  author  of  a  lower  age,  perhaps  bv  Solomon  himself,  out  of 
certain  very  aationt  remains  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  to  which  that  an- 
tbor  added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  into  its  present 
practical  form  and  arrangement.  —  Staeudlin's  Theol.  Moraiia  Hfhrteonnn  ante 
Christum  Hist.  (GoUing.  1704)  cited  in  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  of  the 
Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

t  Mercerus,  Pref  ad  Job.  The  Bishop  of  KillaU  (Dr.  Stock),  ai\er  Bishop 
Warburton,  refers  the  time  of  Job  to  that  of  Ezra,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  its  au- 
thor. (PrefiuM  to  his  Translation  of  Job,  pp.  v.  vi.)  His  arguments  are  vnry 
largely  examined  and  refuted  by  Archbp.  Magee,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87 — 154. 
See  also  BriUsh  Criuc,  vol.  xxix.  O.  S.  pp.  309— »72. 

3  Grotius,  Pr«f  ad  Job.    Wuburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  *cct.  9.    Mi- 
_._,r_  « «, .    -      .....>     .    ..  e  ,  ..      -  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

Hales,  in  his 
Magoo,  in 


I,  vol.  IL  pp.  58 — 63. 
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2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham's  migration  to  Canaan 
may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  respecting  toe  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of  tlie  plain,  which  were 
still  nearer  to  Idumsa,  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal  tiroes. 
He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years  (xlii.  16.),  and 
was  probably  not  less  at  that  time :  for  we  read  that  his  seven  sons 
w*ere  all  grown  up,  and  had  been  setded  in  their  own  houses  for  a 
considerable  time.  (i.  4,  5.)  He  speaks  of  the  "  sins  of  his  youth' 
(xiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  "  his  youth  ;"  and  yet  Eliphaz 
addresses  him  as  a  novice :  —  "  With  us  are  both  the  very  aged^ 
much  elder  than  thy  father. ^^  (xv.  10.) 

4.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  coUected  from 
an  incidental  observation  of  Bildad,  who  refers  Job  to  their  fore- 
fathers for  instruction  in  wisdom : 

Inqoire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the /ormer  a^re, 

And  prepare  thyself  to  the  search  of  their  Others : 

Assigning  as  a  reason  the  comparative  shortness  of  life,  and  conse* 
quent  ignorance  of  the  present  generations  : 

(For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing ; 

Becaoae  our  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow).        viii.  8,  9«4|| 

But  the  '^  fathers  of  the  former  age,"  or  grandfathers  of  the  present, 
were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the  fifdi  generation 
after  the  deluge :  and  they  might  easily  have  learned  wisdom  from 
the  fountain  head  by  conversing  with  Shem,  or  perhaps  with  Noah 
himself;  whereas,  in  the  seventh  generation,  the  standard  of  human 
life  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  years,  which  was  a  shadow 
compared  ^vith  the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

5.  The  general  air  of  antiquity  which  per\'ades  die  manners  re- 
corded in  the  poem,  is  a  furdier  evidence  of  its  remote  date.  The 
manners  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  correspond  with  that  early 
period.  Thus,  Job  speaks  of  the  most  antient  kind  of  writing,  by 
sculpture  (xix.  24.) :  his  riches  also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle, 
(xlii.  12.)^  Further,  Job  acted  as  high  priest  in  his  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  patriarchal  usage  (Gen.  viii.  20.) :  for  the  bstitution  of 
an  established  priesthood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  any 
where  until  the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedec  king  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  the  primitive  order  (Gen.  xiv.  18.)  :  such  also  was  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumea.  (Exod.  xviii. 
12.)  Tlie  first  regular  priesthood  was  probably  instituted  in  Egj'pt, 
where  Joseph  \vas  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On. 
(Gen.  xli.  45.) 

6.  The  slavish  homage  of  prostration  to  princes  and  great  men, 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  East  in  general,  and 
which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in  Arabia  at  that  time. 
Though  Job  was  one  of  the  "  greatest  men  of  all  the  East,"  we  do 

1  The  word  kesekitah,  which  is  translated  a  piece  of  money  (xlii.  11.)  there  is 
good  reason  to  understand  as  signifying  a  lamb.  See  Archbp.  Magee's  critical 
note,  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59 — ol. 
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HOC  find  any  such  adoration  paid  to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  zenith  of  his  prospenQ^,  amoi^  the  marks  of  respect  so  minutely 
described  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter.  *'  When  the  young  men  saw 
him,  they  hid  themselves  (rather,  shrunk  back)j  through  respect  or 
rustic  bashfuhiess;  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up  in  his  presence 
(more  correcdy,  ranged  themselves  about  Aun),  the  princes  refrained 
from  talkingy  and  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth  ;  the  nobles  held 
their  peace^  and  were  all  attention  while  he  spoke.  All  this  was 
highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it  was  manly,  and  ^wed  no  cring- 
iig  or  servOe  adulation.  With  this  description  correspond  the  man* 
ners  and  conduct  of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  —  a  majes- 
tic race,  who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any  alteration.^ 

7.  The  aUusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry  akne, 
which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  most  andent, 
namely  Zabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  to 
the  exertion  of  the  judicial  authority  against  it  (xxxi.  26—28.),  is  an 
additional  and  most  complete  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem, 
as  well  as  a  decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  ag^^ 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  book  is  the 
language  of  Job  and  his  friends ;  who,  being  all  Idumsans,  or  at 
least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  countr}%  yet  conversed  in  Hebrew. 
This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as  that  in  which  all  the  poste- 
rity of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idumaeans,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued 
to  speak  one  common  language,  and  had  not  branched  into  diflferenl 
dialects.^ 

9.  Lasdy,  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  a  new  and  more  particular 
froof  drawn  from  cutrononty,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the  patriarch's 
trial  to  184  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham  :  for,  by  a  retrograde 
calculation,  the  principal  stars  referred  to  in  Job,^  by  the  names  of 
Chimah  and  Chesilj  or  Taurus  and  Scorpio^  are  found  to  have  been 
die  cardinal  constellations  of  spring  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job, 

1  Thej  are  thus  described  by  Sir  William  Jones :  —  Their  eyes  are  full  of  viva* 
^jf ;  their  speech  voluble  and  articulate  ;  their  deportment  manly  and  dignified  ; 
th^r  apprehension  quick  ;  their  minds  always  present  and  attentive  ;  with  a  spini 
of  independence  appearing  in  the  countenance  of  the  lowest  among  them.  Men 
will  always  differ  m  their  ideas  of  civilisation,  each  measuring  it  by  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  their  own  country :  but  if  courtc^  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  the  practice  ofexalted  virtues,  be  a  juster  proof  of  civilised  society, 
we  have  certain  proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  cities,  m 
repubtican  and  monarchical  states,  were  eminently  civilised  for  many  ages  befim 
tieir  conquest  of  Persia."  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  ii.  p.  3.  or  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
0.  8vo.  edit. 

S  Btsfaop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  note.  Although  Sir  William  Jonas 
coald  obtain  but  httle  accurate  information  concerning  the  Zabian  &ith,  yet,  be 
remarks,  "  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Yemen  (Arabia)  very  soon 
feU  into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  adoring  the  sun  and  the  firmament :  fin* 
even  the  third  in  descent  fit>m  Yoktan,  who  was  consequenUy  as  old  as  Nahor. 
took  the  surname  of  Mdu-ShamSf  or  servant  of  t/u  sun  .  and  his  family,  we  arc 
aMored,  paid  particular  honour  to  that  luminary.  Other  tribes  worshipped  the 
^neU  and  fixed  stars.'*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p  8.  or  Sir  William  Jones's 
Works,  yoL  iii.  p.  57. 

3  Bishop  Lowth,  lect.  xxxii.  vol.  iL  pp  350,  351.  - 

4ix.9.  zxzviu.  31,30  ^ 
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ef  which  the  chief  stars  are  Mdebaran,  tlie  bull's  eye,  and  Jintaretf 
the  scorpion^s  heart.  Knoning,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
stars  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the  assumed  dale 
of  Job's  trial  will  give  the  difTerence  of  their  longitudes,  and  ascertain 
their  positions  then,  with  respect  to  tlie  vernal  and  autumnal  points 
of  intersection  of  ihe  equinoctial  and  ecliptic ;  which  difference  is 
one  degree  in  71|  years,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  the  jireceMtOR 
^the  equinoxes,^ 

^*  In  A.  D.  1808,  Aldebaran  was  in  2  signs  7  deg.  east  longitude. 
But  since  the  date  of  Job's  trial,  b.  c.  2338,  added  to  1800,  makes 
4138  years,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  amounted  to  1  sign  27 
deg.  53  min.  which,  being  subtracted  from  the  former  quantity,  left 
Aldebaran  in  only  9  deg.  7  min.  longitude,  or  distance  from  the  ver- 
nal intersection,  wliich,  falling  within  the  constellation  Taurus,  conse- 
quently rendered  it  the  cardinal  constellation  of  spring,  as  Pisces  is  at 
present. 

'^In  A.  D.  1800,  Antares  was  in  8  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east  longi- 
tude, or  2  signs  6  deg.  58  min.  east  of  the  autumnal  intersection  ;>. 
from  which  subtracting,  as  before,  tlie  amount  of  the  precession,  ^n- 
lores  was  left  only  9  deg.  5  min.  east.  Since,  tlien,  the  autumnal 
equinox  was  found  within  Scorpio^  this  was  tlien  the  cardinal  coostel- 
biion  of  Autumn^  as  Virgo  is  at  present. 

'*  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with  the 
positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  assumed  date  of  Job's  trial,  but 
disagree  with  the  lower  dates  of  the  age  of  Moses,  and  still  more  of 
Ezra,  furnishing  different  cardinal  constellations,  we  may  rest  in  the 
assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  correct.  Such  a  combination  and  coin- 
cidence of  various  rays  of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different 
sources,  history^  sacred  and  profane,  chronologUy  and  astronomy^  and 
all  converging  to  the  same  common  focus,  tend  strongly  to  establish 
the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  riglidy  assigned  in  die  vear  b.  c.  2337  (2130 
of  the  common  computation),  or  818  years  after  the  deluge;  184 
years  before  tlie  birth  of  Abraham ;  474  years  before  the  settlement 
of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt ;  and  689  years  before  their  txode  or  de- 
parture from  thence."  The  preceding  arguments  receive  additional 
weight,  from  a  consideradon  of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  deal  with  mankind.  In  Gen.  xi.  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned  the  dis- 
persion. Idolatry  '^  was  gradually  encroaching  still  further  on  every 
numily,  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Who- 
ever has  studied  the  conduct  of  Providence,  will  have  observed,  that 
God  has  never  left  himself  without  witnesses  in  the  world,  to  the 
truth  of  his  religion.  To  the  old  world,  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness ;   to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his  de* 

1  For  an  explanation  of  thia  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  its  application  to 
•hronologv,  lee  Dr  Hales*!  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  185—187.  For  the  calculatione 
fiven  in  the  text,  he  makes  acknowledj^ments  to  Dr.  Brinkley,  Andrews  professor 
of  astronomy  in  the  university  of  Dubhn :  subsequently  to  the  makinff  of  this  cal- 
culation, Dr.  H.  discovered  that  it  had  been  anticipated  and  published  at  Paris  by 
M  Ducoutant  in  17t>5. 
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sceodants ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  Moses,  David,  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  apostles  and  the 
marQrrs  were  severally  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  God.  But  we  have 
no  account  whatever,  unless  Job  be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  con- 
fessor of  the  Qji^true  God,  arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel, 
and  tlie  call  dTAraham.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was 
the  visible  church  of  that  age  ;  it  will  be  answered,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  this  family  were  not  also  idolaters  :  for  Joshua  teUs  the 
Israelites,  f  Jos.  xxiv.  2.)  that  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  wor- 
shippers ot  images. 

*^  Job,  therefore,  in  this  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as  the 
faithful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  :  he  professed 
the  true  religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  following  important  truths :  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  oae  Supreme  Being ;  the  government  of  that 
world  by  the  Providence  of  God  ;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature ; 
die  necessity  of  sacrifices,  to  propitiate  the  Deity ;  and  the  certainty 
of  a  ^ture  resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants.  They  are 
the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  religion,  which  is  alone 
acceptable  to  God,  by  frtiatever  name  it  may  be  distbguished  in  the 
several  ages  of  the  world  ."^ 

On  the  evid^ice  above  ofl!ered  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions.  At  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine  its  precise  date :  but 
topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively  litde  importance,  and  do  not 
inect,  in  any  degree,  either  the  sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral 
inculcated  in  this  part  of  the  inspired  volume. 

IV.  The  countty,  in  which  the  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid,  is  stated 
(Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some  geogr^ers  has  been 
placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  others  in  Stonv  Arabia.  Bochart  strenu- 
oidy  advocated  the  former  opinion,  in  wliich  he  has  been  powerfully 
supported  by  Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 
writers ;  Michaelis  and  Ugen  place  the  scene  in  the  valley  of  Damas- 
cus; but  Bishop  Lowth  and  Archbishop  Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr. 
Good,  and  some  later  critics  and  philologers,  have  shown  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Idumea.  "^ 

That  the  land  of  Uz  or  ChnUz  (Job  i.  1.)  is  evidently  Idumaea, 
amears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  grandson  of  Seir  the  Horite. 
(Gren.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  28.  1  Chron.  i.  38.  42.)  Seir  inhabited  tliat 
mountainous  tract  which  was  called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  but  his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Idumaeans.  (Gen.  xix.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.)  Two  other  men 
are  mentioned  of  the  name  of  Uz ;  one  tlie  grandson  of  Shem,  the 
other  the  son  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  but  whether  any 
district  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumsa  is  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  (Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.)  :  the  land  of  Uz,  therefore, 

1  TowDBend's  Old  Taitament  arraai^d  in  Historical  and  Oironoloj^ical  Order, 
vol.  i.  p.  89.  note. 
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appears  to  bavc  been  between  Egypt  and  Philistia  (Jer.  xxv.  20.), 
where  the  order  of  die  places  seems  to  have  been  accurately  observed 
in  reviewing  die  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon  ;  and  the 
same  people  seem  again  to  be  described  in  exacdy  Uie  same  situa- 


tions. (Jer.  xlvi. — 1.)  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  jaspired  writer, 
that  Job  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  £m  *ob  i.  3.)  mili- 
tate against  the  situadon  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expression,  men  of  the  East^  children  of  the  Easty  or  Eastern 
peophy  seems  to  have  been  die  general  appelladon  for  that  mingled 
race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  20.),  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judsea 
from  the  south  to  the  east ;  the  Idumsans,  the  Amalekites,  die  Midi- 
anites,  the  Moabites,  die  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi. 
14.);  of  these  the  Idumaeans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessed  die 
southern  parts.  (See  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29. ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8. 
10.)  Tliis  appears  to  be  die  true  state  of  the  case  :  the  whole  re- 
gion between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called  the  East,  at  first 
in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  Joseph  Mede  thinks  the  Is- 
raelites acquirea  ttiis  mode  of  speaking,)^  and  afterwards  absolutely 
and  without  any  relation  to  situadon  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is 
said  to  have  sent  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah, 
"  eastward  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East"  (Gen. 
xxv.  6.),  where  the  name  of  die  region  seems  to  have  been  derived 
fit>m  die  same  situadon.  Solomon  is  reported  ''  to  have  excelled  in 
wisdom  all  die  Eastern  people,  and  all  Egj'pt"  (1  Kings  iv.  30.)  : 
tliat  is,  all  die  neighbouring  people  in  that  quarter  :  for  there  were 
people  beyond  the  boundaries  oi  Eg}'pt,  and  bordering  on  the  south 
of  Judaea,  who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumsans  (see 
Jer.  xlix.  7. ;  Obad.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this  passage 
might  have  some  reladon.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses  the  Babybni- 
ans :  '^  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kcdar,  and  lay  waste  die  children  of  the 
East"  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwidistanding  diese  were  really  situated  to 
the  west  of  Babykn.  Althougli  Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of 
the  Orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  his  residence  must  be  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

In  effect,  notliing  is  clearer  diaii  that  the  history  of  an  inhabitant 
of  Idumaea  is  die  subject  of  die  poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Job, 
and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into.it  were  Idumsans,  dwellipg 
in  Idumaea,  in  otlier  words,  Edomite  Arabs.  These  characters  are. 
Job  himself,  of  die  land  of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as 
much  repute  as  Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  fi^m  the  joint  testimony 
of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Oi>adiah,^  formed  a  principal  part 
of  Iduma>n  ;  Biklad  of  Sliuah,  who  is  always  mendoncd  in  conjunc- 
Uon  with  Slieba  and  Dedan,  die  first  of  wliom  was  probably  named 
after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  and  the  two  last  from 
two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Idumaea  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3. ;  Jer.  xlix.  8.) ;  Zophar,  of  Naama,  a  city 

1  Mede'8  Works,  p.  580. 

9  Jer.  xlix.  7.  90. ;  Eiek,  xrr.  13.  ;  Aaxoa  i.  11, 12  ;  Obtd.  8, 9. 
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importing  pleasantness,  which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  41.) 
to  have  been  situate  in  Idumaea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Elihu  of 
Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in  sacred  writ 
(Jer.  XXV.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Teman 
and  Dedan ;  and  hence,  necessarily,  like  them,  a  border  city  upon 
Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allowing  tliis  chorography  to  be  correct,  (and 
such,  upon  a  fair  review  of  facts,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be,)  there  b 
no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  Nomadic  Chaldaeans  as  well 
as  Sabeans,  —  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving  about  at  im- 
mense distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  —  should  have  occasionally 
infested  the  defenceless  coundy  of  Idumaea,  and  roved  from  the 
Euphrates  even  to  Egypt.^ 

V.  Tlie  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely  connect- 
ed together,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  from  each  other.  The 
exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows,  supplies  us  with  the 
necessary  notices  concerning  Job  and  his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope, 
and  places  the  calamities  full  in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention. 
The  epilogue  or  conclusion,  again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium^ 
and  relates  the  happy  termination  of  Job's  trials  ;  the  dialogues  which 
btervene,  flow  in  regular  order.  Now  if  any  one  of  these  parts 
were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely  defective. 
Without  the  prologue  the  reader  would  be  utterly  ignorant  who  Job 
was,  who  were  his  friends,  and  the  cause  of  his  being  so  grievously 
afflicted.  Without  the  discourse  of  Elihu  (xxxii. — xxxvii.),  tliere 
would  be  a  sudden  and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job 
to  the  address  of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the  read- 
er. And  without  the  epilogue  or  conclusion,  we  should  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Job. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a  single 
author,  but  who  that  was,  is  a  question  concerning  which  the  learned 
are  very  much  divided  in  their  sentiments.  Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Sok>- 
inon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel, 
and  Ezra,  have  all  been  contended  for.  The  arguments  already  ad- 
duced respecting  the  age  of  Job,^  prove  that  it  could  not  be  eidier 
of  the  latter  persons.  Dr.  Lightfoot  from  an  erroneous  version  of 
xxxii.  16,  17.  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  Elihu  : 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage^  refutes  this  notion.  Ilgen 
ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant-  of  Elihu.     Another  and  more 

1  Bkhop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp..  347 — 351.     Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to  Job, 
pp.  ii — xi. 

9  See  ^  III.  pp.  00—71.  of  this  volume. 

3  See  Good's  Translation  of  Job,  in  lot.  pp.  380,  381.  Bishop  Lowth,  taking  the 
panavo  in  question  an  it  stands  in  our  English  Bibles,  observes  that  tliis  coniecture 
of  Lightfoot 's  seems  at  first  sight  rather  countenanced  by  the  exordium  of  the  first 
speccli  of  Elihu  (xxv.  15,  10.)  in  which  ho  scenis  to  assume  tho  character  of  the 
author,  by  continuing  the  narrative  in  his  own  person.  But  that  passage  which 
appears  to  interrupt  the  s]>cp(;h  of  Elihu.  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  narrative,  the 
Bishop  conceives  to  he  nothing  more  than  an  apostrophe  to  Job,  or  possibly  to 
himself:  for  it  manii'ostly  connists  of  two  distiches ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
well  known  that  all  the  narrative  paits  —  all  in  which  the  author  liimMlf 
—  are  certainly  written  in  prose.    Lecture  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  35*2. 
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generally  received  (pinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses :  this  con- 
jecture is  fouuded  on  some  apparent  striking  coincidences  of  senti- 
ment,^ as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  which  are  supposed 
to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independently  of  the  characters  of 
antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which  place  the  book  of  Job  very 
many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  even^ 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history 
of  the  Israelites,  is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  of  tlie 
Hebrews  was  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  the  author.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  Lowth  has  remarked) 
is  materially  difierent  from  the  poetical  style  of  Moses  :  for  it  is  much 
more  compact,  concise  or  condensed,  more  accurate  in  the  poetical 
conformation  of  the  sentences  :  as  may  be  observed  also  in  Uie  pro- 
phecies of  Balaam  the  Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner  indeed  witli  respect 
to  the  Israelites,  but  not  unacquamted  either  with  their  language,  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  Uod. 

Ubon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
this  book  was  not  die  production  of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier  age. 
Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opinbn  of  Schultens,  Peters,  and  others 
(which  is  also  adopted  by  JSishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  vfho 
suppose  Job  himselt,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have  beea  the  author 
oi  this  poem  :  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It  appears  mdeed  highly 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose  inspira- 
tion we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  forty-second  chapter  of  this 
book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the  Ahnighty :  —  ^'  I  have  heard 
ofthec  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.*' 
(xlii.  5.)  It  is  plain  that  in  this  passage  some  privilege  is  intended 
which  he  never  nad  enjoyed  before,  and  wliicli  he  calls  the  sight  of 
God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  "  liearing  of  the  ear,"  or  the  tradi- 
tion delivered  down  to  iiim  from  his  forcfatliers  :  but  he  now  had  a 
clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  divine  perfections,  — 
some  light  thrown  in  upon  Iiis  mind,  which  carried  its  own  evidence, 
and  of  wliich  perhaps  we  can  form  no  notion  because  we  have  never 
felt  it,  but  which  to  him  had  all  the  ceitaint)*^  and  clearness  even  of 
sight  itself,  —  some  manifestations  of  the  Deity  made  to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  wiiich  they  derived  their  very 
name  of  seers.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  book,  two  important  advantaj^cs  will  be  evidently  obtained  :  — 
Firsts  all  objections  to  historical  truth  will  vanish  at  once :  no  ont- 
could  tell  us  his  own  story  so  well  as  Job  :  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  question  its  veracity.  The  dialogue  too  will  then  appear  to  ban- 
been  the  substance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.     If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  or  in  the  prophetic 

1  Dr.  Good,  who  adopts  this  hypothesiH,  has  collected  these  scorning  coincidon- 
ces,  Introd.  Diss.  pp.  Ivi — Izii.  Archbp.  Mu<;cc  has  examined  and  refuted  at  con- 
siderable lenffth  the  ar^ments  of  Huet,  Dr.  iCennicottf  Heath,  Bishop  Warburton, 
and  others  who  have  advocated  the  same  notion.  Discourbes  on  the  Atonement. 
voLii.  pp.  6;^— bO. 
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stjrle  «nd  laognagei  as  fte  first  of  these  was  a  practice  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  the  other  adds  die  most  sacred  and  onqaestionable  autho- 
rity to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor  ornament  is  here  wanting,  any 
more  than  dignity  of  subject,  to  render  this  a  book  of  inestimable  va- 
lue. The  second  advantage  alluded  to  is  this,  —  that  if  Job  himself 
were  the  writer  of  the  book,  then  eveiy  point  of  history  and  eveiy 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  with  those  deh- 
vered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional  proof  and  confirmation 
of  the  latter,  as  being  evidendy  derived  from  some  other  sourcci  ncA 
borrowed  from  the  ^entateuch.^ 

"  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book;  or  not, 
its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of  Moses,  seems 
to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  history  of  the  book  to  oe  this  :,^— 
Tlic  poem,  being  originally  written  either  by  Job,  or  some  contem- 

Crary  erf*  his,  and  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  iAo  his 
nds,  whilst  residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  \#nen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Idumaea ;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use  of 
by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  repinihg  under 
dieir  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their  long  wakiderin^in 
the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  of  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood.  The 
encouragement  which  this  book  holds  out,  that  evetr  good  man  suf- 
fering patiendy  will  finally  be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  minister  minded  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  dis- 
tressed and  discontented  Israelites,  and  might  tiierefore  well  have 
been  employed  by  Moses  for  diis  purpose.  We  may  also  suppose, 
that  Moses  m  transcribing,  might  have  made  some  small  and  unim- 
portant alterations,  which  will  sufficiendy  account  for  occasional  and 
partial  resemblances  of  expression  between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if 
any  such  there  be. 

"This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided  upon  the 
point  of  Moses  being  the  auUior ;  and  supplies  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  difficulty,  which  hangs  upon  almost  every  other  Solu- 
tion ;  namely,  when,  and  wherefore,  a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the 
concerns  of  a  stranger,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affiiirs, 
was  received  by  the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon  ?  For  Moses  hav- 
ing thus  applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  au- 
tliority,  it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their  sacred 
writings :  and  from  the  antiquity  of  diat  enrolment,  no  record  would 
consequently  appear  of  its  introduction.*" 

1  Peter  1  Critical  Dissertation  on  Job,  p.  133.  et  seq. 

3  Magee's  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  This  nation,  Archbp.  Majjree  remarks,  is 
not  without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The  antiont  commentator 
on  Job,  under  the  title  of  Origen,  has  handed  down  a  piece  of  traditional  histovy, 
which  perfectly  accords  with  it.  8oo  Patrick's  Preface  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most 
respectable  early  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  eeen  in 
Huet  (D/ifH.  Ev^ng.  p.  326.),  and,  with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed 
br  that  learned  author.  Patrick  also  and  Peters  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis. {Crit.  Diss.  Prcf.  pp.  xzxiv.  zxxv.)  And  certainly  it  pomemea  this  derided 
advantage,  that  it  solves  aU  the  pkt  nomma.    Ihid.  pp.  ^,  84- 
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The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  tlie  sacred 
volume,  we  havj  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent  recognition 
as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  ahnost  ever}'  Hebrew  writer  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that 
of  Malachi ;  especially  by  tlie  Psalmist,  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel  (not  to  mention  several  of  tlie  apocryphal  writers).^  The 
reality  of  Job's  person,  wc  have  already  remarked,^  was  particularly 
recognised  by  the  prophet  EzekieF  (xiv.  14.  18.  20.),  and  conse- 
quently the  reality  and  canonical  autliority  of  his  book  :  a  similar 
admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostle  James  (v.  11.);  and  it  is 
expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.), 
who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the  words,  " It  is  written^'*  agreeably 
to  the  common  form  of  quoting  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All 
these  testimonies,  direct  and  collateriil,  when  taken  together,  afford 
such  a  body  of  convincing  evidence  as  fully  justifies  the  primitive 
fathers  and  early  councils  in  tlieir  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired 
book :  and,  —  independendy  of  its  completing  die  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian canons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  lull  an  account  as  is  necessary 
of  the  patriarchal  dispensaUon,  with  the  two  ottier  dispensations  by 
which  it  was  progressively  succeeded,  —  the  enrolment  of  the  his- 
tory of  Job  in  tlie  sacred  volume  may  perhaps  have  been  designed 
as  an  intimation  of  the  future  admission  ol  tlie  Gentiles  into  tlie  church 
of  Christ.* 

VI.  All  commentators  and  critics  arc  unanimously  agreed  that  tlie 
poem  of  Job  is  the  most  antient  book  extant :  but  concerning  its  spe- 
cies and  structure  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  some  con- 
tending diat  it  is  an  epic  poem,  while  odiers  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in  our  own  country,  are 
the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to  the  WTiter's  knowledge, 
who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former 
critic  contends  that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried 
and  victorious  innocence  ;  and  tliat  it  possesses  unity  of  action,  de- 
lineation of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe,  —  not  exactly,  indeed, 
in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.^     Dr.  Good®  observes,  that 

1  Hnet,  Dcnionstr.  Evniiff.  torn.  i.  pp.  324,  3''i5.  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  instances  of  passages  thus  directly 
copied  ur  referred  to. 

*  dee  pp.  65,  (>(>.  supra,  of  this  vohimo 

3  As  Joo  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  mere  oral 
tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  through  so  long  a  period  of 
timCt  without  appearing  at  last  as  uncertain  or  fabulous.  There  must  there f(»re 
have  been  some  nistory  of  Job  in  Ezokicrs  time  ;  no  other  history  but  that  which 
wo  now  have,  and  which  has  always  had  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever 
heard  of  or  pretended.  IMierefore  this  must  have  been  the  history  of  Job  in  Eze* 
kiol's  time,  and  must  have  been  generally  known  and  read  as  tnio  and  authentic, 
and  consequently  must  have  been  written  near  to  (rather  in)  the  a^e  when  the 
fiu^t  was  transacted,  and  not  in  afler-times,  when  itn  credibility  would  have  been 

greatly  diminished.     Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  22.  in  fine  (in 
ishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  i)3.) 

4  Grcgorii  Pnefat.  in  Jobum.     Magce,  vol.  li.  p.  84.     Good's  Job,  p.  Ixiv. 

^  Ilgen,  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraici  Natura  atque  Virtutes,  cap.  3.  pp. 
40^-^  0  Introd.  Diss,  to  Job,  Section  2. 
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were  h  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  question,  this  poem  might 
easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the  more  prominent  features  of  an 
epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  himself;  such  as  unity,  completion, 
and  grandeur  in  its  action  ;  loftiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language ; 
multitude  and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated  and  well  support- 
ed;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz  (compare  Job 
iv.  2,  3.  with  xvi.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with  the  forward  and  unre- 
strained violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terseness  and  brevity  of  Zophar  with 
the  pent-up  and  overflowing  fulness  of  Elihu  :  while  in  Job  himself 
we  perceive  a  dignity  of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness 
diat  nothing  can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  tliemselves  amidst 
the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph,  and  despair,  with 
which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  This  hint  is  offered  by  Dr. 
Good,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any  additional  merit  to  the  poem 
itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so  far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  au- 
thority, that  mental  taste,  or  tlie  internal  discernment  of  real  beauty, 
is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
critic  are  deduced  fi*om  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  opera- 

tlOD. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed  by  Cal- 
met,  Caipzov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and  alter  diem  by 
Bishop  Warburton ;  who,  in  support  of  tliis  opinion,  adduced  the  me- 
trical form  of  its  style,  excepting  in  tlie  introduction  and  conclusion, 
^  its  sentiments,  which  are  delivered,  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  a 
kind  of  poetry  animated  by  all  the  sublimity  and  floridness  of  de- 
scription, (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion,) — T  and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composition.  Bishop 
Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures^  to  an  examination  of  tliis 
question  ;  and  after  inquiring  whether  tlie  poem  be  possessed  of  any 
of  the  properties  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  aflirms  witliout 
hesitation,  that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  whatever, 
not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;  that  it  uniformly  exhibits  one  con- 
stant change  of  things,  witlu  tit  the  smallest  change  of  feature  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  it  exhibits  such  a  representation  of  man- 
ners, passions,  and  sentiments  as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  such 
a  situation.  But  though  the  book  of  Job  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  drama  written  witli  fictitious  contrivance ;  or  as  re- 
sembling in  its  constructign  any  of  those  much-admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many  centu- 
ries, —  yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as  being  so  far 
dramatic,  as  tlie  parties  are  introduced  speaking  widi  great  fidelity  of 
character  ;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict  historical  accuracy  for  the  sake 
of  effect.  It  is  a  complete  though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  sub- 
ject as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  its  parts  :  the  exordium  and  conclu- 
sion are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialogues  are  in  metre.  But, 
whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  Job  in  a  comparison  with  die  poets 

^  Lf€ct.  zzxiii.  and  utxiv. 
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of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow  the  merit  of  aKaiii  method; 
among  the  Hebrews  it  must  certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to 
be  unrivalled.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishqp  Lowth's  arguments 
and  conclusions,  which  have  been  generally  adopted. 

It  only  remains  tliat  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor  Bftuer  al- 
ready referred  to,^  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  meet  nearly 
to  the  Mekama  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical  Arabian  poets. 
He  has  simply  announced  his  hypothesis,  without  ofiering  any  reasons 
in  its  support :  but  the  following  considerations  appear  not  unfavourable 
to  the  conjecture  of  Bauer.  The  Mekama  treats  on  every  U^ic  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all  the  charms 
of  poetry  which  die  vivid  imagination  of  the  author  could  possibly  be- 
stow upon  it.  The  subjects  thus  discussed,  however,  are  principally 
ethical.  The  Arabs  have  several  works  of  this  description,  which  are 
of  c(Nisiderable  antiquity ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  tne  collection  of 
Mekamats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri,^  which  are  read 
and  admired  to  this  day.  Now,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  scene 
of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumaea,  in  the  Stony 
Arabia ;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite  Arabs ;  die  beeinning  and  ter- 
mination are  evidendy  in  prose,  though  the  dialogue  is  metrical ;  the 
language  is  pure  Hebrew,  which  we  know  for  a  considerable  time  was 
the  conunon  dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumsans,  and  Arabs,  who  were 
all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  customs,  and  allusicxis, 
too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied  in  any  material  d^ee, 
are  supported  by  those  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Since  then  the  book 
of  Job  is  allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  a  poem,  single  and  unparalleled 
in  the  sacred  volume,  may  we  not  consider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the 
Mek&mat  of  the  Arabians  ? '  This  conjecture,  vdiich  b  offered  with  defe- 
rence to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learned  men,  possesses 
at  least  one  advantage  ;  it  fumislies  a  compromise  between  the  opinions 
of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in  sentiment  upon  the  class  of 
poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to  be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles 
difficuldes  which  could  not  otlierwise  be  solved  respecting  its  real  na- 
ture. L  ^ 

Tlie  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class  of  poetry 
this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.     After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is 

1  See  Vol.  II.  p.  471.  supra.  The  Arabic  word  Mek&raa  signifies  an  assemUj 
and  conversation,  or  discourse  (D'Herbelot  Bibliothdque  OrienUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  500.): 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  these  compositions  being  reaid  at  the 
meetings  or  conversazioni  of  eminent  literary  characters. 

S  He  composed  his  Mekdma,  or  Mecamdt,  as  D'Herbelot  spells  the  word,  at  the 
request  of  Abu  Shirvan  Kbaled,  visir  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Mohmoud.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence ;  and  consists  of  fifty  dis- 
courses or  declamatory  conversations  on  various  topics  of  morality,  each  of  which 
derives  its  name  6*010  the  place  where  it  was  recited.  So  hiffhlv  where  these 
productions  of  Hariri  valueo,  that  Znmakshwri,  the  most  learned  of  the  Arabian 
grammarians,  pronounced  that  thoy  ought  only  to  be  written  on  silk.  The  Mekd- 
mat  of  Hariri  were  published  by  Schultens,  and  six  of  his  '  Assemblies'  were  trans- 
lated into  English  firom  the  Arabic,  and  published,  by  Professor  Chappelow,  in  8vo. 
London,  1767.  See  an  account  and  extract  firom  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  zzxvU.  pp.  22—28. 
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perhaps  of  little  conseauence  whether  it  be  esteemed  a  didactic 
or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem }  provided  a  distinct  and  oon- 
^jcuous  station  be  assigned  to  it  m  the  lughest  rank  of  Hebrew  poe- 
sy :  for  not  only  is  the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  of  die  sacred  writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  ally  Uioseof 
Isaiah  abne  excepted.  As  I»uah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the  most  sublimOy 
David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  nK>st  descriptive  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  descrip- 
tioQ  cfataracterise  this  author.  JVo  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much 
in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  visi- 
ble, whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  where  occur, 
but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters,  in  wliich  the 
condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.^ 

VIL  The  subjeot  of  this  book  is  tlie  history  of  a  real  sufferer,  the 
patriarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was  an  emir,  or  Arab 
priinee  of  distinguished  wealth,  eminence,  and  authority,  resident  in 
the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumsa.  His  three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad, 
and  Zophar,  were  also  probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  whence 
diqr  are  denominated  :  but  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  the 
poon,  we  have  no  notice  whatever.^  The  principal  object  ofibred  to 
our  contemplation  in  this  production  is  tlie  example  oi  a  good  man, 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity,  suddenly  precipitated 
from  the  very  summit  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  ruin :  who,  having  been  first  bereaved  of  his  wcaltti,  \m  jkissc^s- 
sions,  and  his  children,  is  afterwards  afflicted  with  the  iriost  excruciat- 
ing anguish  of  a  kathsome  disease  which  entirely  covers  his  body, 
(i.  ii.)  He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  most 
eompfete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  all  thisy  says  the 
historian,  Job  sinned  not^  nor  charged  God  fooUMy.  (i.  22.)  And 
after  the  second  trial,  In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips.  (ii.  10.) 
Hie  author  of  the  histor)'  remarks  upon  this  circumstance  a  second 
time,  in  order  to  excite  the  obseriation  of  the  rc-ider,  and  to  render 
him  more  attentive  to  what  follows,  which  prfj[K:rly  constitutes  the 
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'  Tjjm  the  circamstuice  of  Eliphaz,  Zophar,  and  BiIda/1  Ifi'mg  termed  kin^a  in 
the  Scptara'  Ternon.  9or.;>  crilica  have  rapposed  that  thry  aa  well  as  Job  were 
■archa  :  out  this  conj'>c*are  i^  destitute  of  support.     For,  1.  Job.  ix  nrd  roprc- 
^    *  aa  kimng  his  kingdom,  bot  hij  children,  servant*,  and  (\nck»  :  2.  He  \HfA- 
BoariBT  or  fotf.^n  v.  'h  which  he  could  puraae  the  predatory  SabiKaru  '*ad 
wmtu ;  i.  Taonzn  ^'"    tr tends  accoiied  nim  of  various  rrirneii,  and  arooncf 
of  aarpblT  treat^n^  :u»  senranis,  yet  they  do  where  ciiarire  hirn  with  tvr»n- 
BT  towds  his  siJ'j'rcti  :  4  Job  jfiveo  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  fondiK* 
towards  ikis  d:!::;«st;c«.  bit  is  t'-^vally  silent  as  to  hi -i  conduct  towards  h;*  sorij^rrN  . 
bsUr.  wlMtt  JM  <>>es  mention  kin^d  (iii.  14.  zziz.  'St.),  he  by  no  niean.4  pUr<;M  h\rt 
self  opoo  u  vnaLiy  wiib  tijem.    Hen'^e  we  see  tli«  errone^iusness  of  th^  a;ip*-ri- 
£z  t'j  tihs  a<pf ci^mt  version  o£  Job,  of  which  som';  notice  is  taken  In  pp.  -jri,  "*) 
imfrm^  aad  wh>:h  maicM  him  to  be  the  nine  as  J^^bab  kinij^  of  the  IMorri:t^,4.    fi'wn 
xxTTL  •£«;     h  u  e^iialiT  clear  that  Job  waa  not  fibject  to  ai:v  I'/V'ireisfn,  fn  mm 
tkflr  Ihe  vx  L.S  6>Hhds  make  any  mentMn  of  bi4  allegiance  to  any  ktri^r  .  on  Ox 
eoBSiVT.  wa«i  he  eniertd  the  g^ue  of  the  city  wherf^  the  ma:^fAtr«ie<i  9r%i  in  h  jh 
dietal  ct^^.f.  the  first  friarje  was  reserved  t^'  hir.i,  ind  h»  o^ir»:.-*fi  w»*  ••k^d  with 
the  «tBMe  ^sMreote.     FrMi  all  these  circiimstaac«:».  th^^retore.  /^««i;»i«!fi   wrth  l.m 
fitiHiie  fls«kiaad  aopie  posaesaions.  we  co«cJade  w,tb  Jf'rrd^r.  Jiwhn,  »fid  fir 
Cff«od.  ^aan  he  wl«  c?:iir  pr^e.  or  chief  nu^istrate  of  Ibe  c/-  of  f '/ 
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true  subject  of  tlie  poem ;  namely,  tlie  conduct  of  Job  witli  respect  to 
his  reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  die  changes  vvhicli  accumulating 
misery  might  produce  in  liis  temper  and  behaviour.     Accordingly  we 
find  Uiat  another  still  more  exquisite  ti'ial  of  his  patience  yet  awaits 
him,  and  which  indeed,  as  die  writer  seems  to  inUmate,  he  scarcely 
appeals  to  have  sustained  widi  equal  firmness,  namely,  die  unjust  sus- 
picions, die  bitter  reproaches,  and  die  violent  altercations  of  liis  friends, 
who  had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolauon.     Here 
commences  the  plot  or  acuon  of  die  |K)cm  :  for  when,  after  a  long  si- 
lence of  all   parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks  fordi   into   passionate  ' 
exclamauons  and  a  vehement  execration  of  die  day  of  his  birdi  (iii.) ; 
die  minds  of  his  friends  are  suddenly  exasperated,  dieir  intentions  are 
changed,  and  dieir  consolation,  if  indeed  they  originally  intended  any, 
is  converted  into  contumely  and  reproaches.     Eliphaz,  die  first  of 
these  three  singuhu*  comforters,  reproves  his  hiipatience ;  calls  in  ques- 
tion his  integrity,  by  indirectly  insinuating  diat  God  does  not  inflict 
such  punisliments  upon  the  righteous ;  and  finally,  achnonishes  liim 
tiiat  die  chastisement  of  God  is  not  to  be  despised,  (iv.  v.)     The 
next  of  diem,  not  less  intemperate  in  his  reproofs,  takes  it  for  granted) 
that  the  children  of  Job  had  only  received  die  reward  due  to  their  of- 
fences ;  and  widi  regard  to  himself,  inumates,  that  if  he  be  innocent, 
and  will  apply  with  proper  humility  to  die  divine  mercy,  he  may  be 
restored,  (viii.)     The  tliird  upbraids  hhn  with  arrogance,  with  vanity, 
and  even  with  falsehood,  because  he  has  presumed  to  defend  himself 
against  the  unjust  accusations  of  his  companions,  and  exliorts  him  to  a 
sounder  mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.)     They  all, 
with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allusion  to  Job,  discourse  very  copious- 
ly concerning  the  divine  judgments,  which  arc  always  openly  dispLiyed 
against  the  wicked,  and  of  die  certain  destrucUon  of  hypocritical  pre- 
tenders to  virtue  and  religion.     In  reply  to  diis.  Job  enumerates  liis 
sufferings,  and  complains  bitterly  of  the  iidiumanity  of  his  friends,  and 
of  the  severity  which  he  has  experienced  from  die  hand  of  God  ;  he 
calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly  oppressed  ;  he 
intimates,  Uiat  he  is  weak  in  comparison  widi  God,  diat  die  contention 
is  consequently  unequal,  and  that,  be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  he 
cannot  hope  to  prevail,  (vi.  vii.)    He  expostulates  with  God  himself 
sdll  more  vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  diat  he 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  (x.)     The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only  to  irritate  sull  more 
the  resentment  of  liis  pretended  friends ;  they  reproach  him  in  severer 
terms  with  pride,  impiet}',  passion,  and  madness  ;  diey  repeat  die  same 
arguments  respecting  the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  die  wicked, 
and  their  certain  destruction  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  prosperi- 
ty.    This  sentiment  they  confidently  pronounce  to  be  confirmed  both 
by  their  experience,  and  by  that  of  their  fathers ;  and  they  maliciously 
exaggerate  the  ungrateful  topic  by  die  most  splendid  imagery  and  the 
most  forcible*  languajre.  (xi.)     On  die  part  of  Job,  die  gruieral  scope 
of  die  aiu;ihiient  is  much  the  same  as  before,  but  the  expression  is 
considerably  heightened  ;  it  consists  of  appeals  to  die  Almighty,  asse- 
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TeratiODs  of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints  of 
die  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man life,  and  upon  his  own  severe  misfortunes,  ending  in  grief  and 
desperation :  he  dfirms,  however,  that  he  places  his  ultimate  hope  and 
confidence  in  God ;  and  the  more  vehemently  his  adversaries  urge 
that  the  wicked  only  arc  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious 
to  punishment,  so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their  per- 
petual impunity,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  even  to  the  end  of  their 
existence.     Tlie  first  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz,  incensed  by  this  as- 
sertion, descends  directly  to  open  crimination  and  contumely :  he  ac- 
cuses the  most  upright  of  men  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice, 
rapne,  and  oppression ;  inveighs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender 
Id  virtue  and  religion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  ex- 
horts him  to  penitence.     Vehemently  affected  with  this  reproof.  Job, 
in  a  stiD  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to  the  tribunal 
of  All-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only  permitted  him  to  plead 
his  cause  in  tlie  presence  of  God  himself.     He  complains  still  more  in- 
temperately  of  the  unequal  treatment  of  Providence ;  exults  in  his 
own  integrity,  and  then  more  tenaciously  mamtains  his  former  opinion 
concerning  the  impunity  of  the  wicked.     To  this  another  of  the  trium- 
mate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  masterly,  though  concise  dissertation  on 
the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divine  Being,  indirectly  rebuking  the 
presumptk)n  of  Job,  who  has  dared  to  question  his  decrees.     In  reply 
to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates  himself  no  less  expert  at  wielding  the 
weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument ; 
and  reverting  to  a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
ibnner  speaker.    The  third  of  the  friends  making  no  return,  and  the 
others  remaining  silent,  Job  at  length  opens  the  true  sentiments  of  his 
heart  concerning  the  fate  of  the  wicked ;  he  allows  that  their  prospe- 
rity is  unstable,  and  that  they  and  their  descendants  shall  at  last  expe- 
rience on  a  sudden  that  God  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.     In  all  this, 
however,  he  contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation,  but  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  tlie  fear  of 
God.     He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former  prosperity ;  and  etr 
hibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and  his  present  affliction  and  de- 
basement.    Lastly,  in  answer  to  the  crimination  of  Eliphaz,  and  the 
implications  of  the  oUiers,  he  relates  the  principal  transactions  of  his 
past  life  ;  he  asserts  his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the  justice 
and  omniscience  of  God  in  attestation  of  his  veracity. 

K  these  circumstances  be  fairly  collected  from  the  general  tenor 
and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them  through 
the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  passages,  it  will  be  no  very  difficult 
task  to  explain  and  define  the  subject  of  diis  part  of  die  poem,  which 
contains  the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends.  The  argument 
seems  chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence  and  visita- 
ticm  is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ouelit  to  be  accounted  pious 
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and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  more  extensive  field  of  controversy, 
into  a  dispute  indeed,  which  less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit, 
concerning  tlie  nature  of  the  divine  counsels,  in  the  dispensations  of 
happiness  and  misery  in  tliis  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  this  dis- 
pute, observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving  that 
this  affiction  had  not  faUen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  accuse  him  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  of  some  atrocious  but  con- 
cealed offence.  Job,  on  die  contrary,  conscious  of  no  crime,  and 
wounded  by  their  unjust  suspicions,  defends  his  own  innocence  before  \ 
God  with  rather  more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  conunendable ; 
and  so  strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems  vir- 
tually to  charge  God  himself  witli  some  degree  of  injustice.* 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  comprised  in 
the  following  syllogism : 

Gody  who  isjuniy  bestows  bhssings  vpon  the  godly j  hut  afflicts  the  wicked : 
But  Job  is  most  heavily  afflicted  by  God : 

Therefore  Job  is  wicked j  and  destrves  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ;  and  there 
fore  he  is  bound  to  rfpentj  that  is,  to  confess  and  bewail  his  sins. 

To  die  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  God  afflicts  not  only  the 
wicked^  but  also  the  pious,  in  order  that  their  faith,  patience,  and 
other  virtues  may  be  proved,  and  tJiat  the  glory  of  God  may  become 
more  conspicuously  manifest  in  tlieir  wonderful  deliverances.  But 
overwheUned  witli  grief  and  the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  firiends,  he  de- 
fends his  cause  witli  hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what  follows  : 
for  when  tlie  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute  with  Job,  "  be- 
cause he  seemeth  just  in  liisown  eyes,"  (xxxii.  1.)  that  is,  because  he 
has  uniformly  contended  tliat  there  was  no  wickedness  in  himself 
which  could  call  down  die  heavy  vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes 
forward,  justly  offended  with  botli  parties ;  with  Job,  "  because  he 
justified  himself  in  preference  to  God,"  (xxxii.  2.  compare  xxxv.  2. 
xl.  8.)  that  is,  because  he  defended  so  vehemently  tlie  justice  of  his 
own  cause,  that  he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  arraign  the  justice  of 
God  ;  against  the  three  friends,  because,  "  though  they  were  unable 
to  answer  Job,  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him,"  (xxxiii.  3.)  that  is, 
they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  diat  Job  was  impious  and  wicked, 
while,  nevertheless,  they  had  notliing  specific  to  object  against  his  as- 
sertions of  his  own  innocence,  or  upon  which  they  might  safely  ground 
their  accusation. 

The  conduct  of  Elihu  evidently  corresponds  with  this  state  of  the 
controversy :  he  professes,  after  a  slight  prefatory  mention  of  himself, 
to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed  equally  by  favour  or  resentment.  He 
therefore  reproves  Job  from  his  own  inouih,  because  he  had  attribut- 
ed too  much  to  liimself ;  because?  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  alto- 
gether free  from  guilt  and  depravity  ;  because  he  had  presumed  to 
contend  widi  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that  tlie  Deity 
was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  God  to 
explain  and  develope  his  counsels  to  men  ;  lliat  he  neverdieless  takes 
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many  occasions  of  admonisliing  them,  not  only  by  visions  and  reve- 
lations, but  even  by  the  visitations  of  his  Providence,  by  sending  ca- 
lamities and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  tlieir  arrogance  and  re- 
form their  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had  pro- 
nounced himself  upright,  and  affirmed  diat  God  had  acted  ininiically, 
if  not  uBJusdy,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to  be  no  less  improper 
than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he  objects  to  Job,  tiiat  from  the 
miseries  of  the  good,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely 
and  perversely  concluded,  diat  diere  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afiSictions  of  the  just  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not  place  a 
proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands,  patiently  expect  it, 
not  demean  themselves  before  him  with  becoming  humility  and  sub- 
mission. Tliis  observation  alone,  he  adds  very  properly,  is  at  once  a 
sufficient  reproof  of  the  contumacy  of  Job,  and  a  full  refutation  of 
the  unjust  suspicions  of  his  friends,  (xxxv.  4.)  Lastly,  he  explains 
the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  in  chastening  men,  which  are  in  general 
to  prove  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance,  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  justice  upon  the  obstinate  and 
rebellious,  and  of  showing  favour  to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He 
supposes  God  to  have  acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job  :  on  that 
account  he  exhorts  him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge, 
to  beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  liis  sight,  and  of 
relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats  him,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  majesty,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
tain a  proper  reverence  for  tlie  Almighty.  To  these  frequendy  in- 
termitted and  often  repeated  admonitions  of  Elihii,  Job  makes  no 
return* 

The  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Eliliu,  in  which,  dis- 
daining to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of  his  di\ine  coun- 
sels, but  instancing  some  of  die  stupendous  effects  of  his  infinite  pow- 
er, he  insists  upon  the  same  topics  wliich  Elihu  had  before  touched 
upaa.  In  the  first  place,  iiaving  reproved  tlie  temerity  of  Job,  he 
convicts  him  of  ignorance,  in  being  unable  to  comprehend  die  works 
of  his  creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye  ;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  die  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal  kingdom. 
He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  challenging  him  to  prove  his 
own  power  by  emubiting  any  single  exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and 
then  referring  him  to  one  or  two  of  die  brute  creation,  with  which  he 
is  unable  to  contend :  —  how  much  less  therefore  with  the  Omnipo- 
tent Creator  and  Lord  of  all  diings,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable  to 
no  being  whatever  ?  (xli.  2, 3.)^ 

The  scope  of  diis  speech  is,  to  himible  Job,  and  to  teach  others  by 
his  example  to  acquiesce  in  llie  dispensations  of  Jehovali,  from  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness: — an 
end  this,  which  (Bishop  Stock  truly  remarks)  is  indeed  worthy  of  die 
interposidon  of  the  Deity.     The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  ac- 

i  Lowth  8  Lectures,  No.  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37t< — r-^x*. 
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complish  its  design,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative 
to  natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant,  and 
all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  judge  of  God's  moral  administration, 
and  of  the  danger  ot  striving  wiUi  their  Maker.  Nothing,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  language,  can  equal,  much  less  surpass,  the  inimi« 
table  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  divine  address,  which  extends 
firom  chapter  xxxviii.  to  xli. 

On  the  conclusion  of  die  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles  himself 
before  God,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and  imbecility,  and 
"  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers  sacrifice  for  his  fi'iends, 
and  is  restored  to  redoubled  prosperity,  honour,  and  comfort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances.  Bishop  Lowth 
concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the  poem  is  this  third  and  last 
trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and  unkindness  of  his  accusing  friends ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indignation, 
and  contumacy  of  Job,  and  afterwards  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to  teach  men, 
that,  having  a  due  respect  to  tlie  corruption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  Crod, 
they  are  to  reject  all  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own 
righteousness,  and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering  and 
unsullied  faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Job  and  his  fi-iends  differs  from  die  subject  of  the  poem 
m  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical  part  differs  from  the  de- 
agn  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For,  the  Bishop  remarks,  although 
the  design  and  subject  of  tlie  poem  be  exactly  as  they  are  above  de- 
fined, it  may  nevertheless  be  granted  that  tlie  whole  history,  taken 
together,  contains  an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward  : 
and  he  considers  much  of^  tlie  perplexity  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not  having  been 
treated  widi  sufficient  distinctness  by  the  learned. 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  considered  the  passage 
in  Job  xix.  25—27.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  clearly  shown  that  this  book  contains  any  prophecies,  stricUy 
so  called  ;  because  the  passages  which  might  be  adduced  as  propheti- 
cal, may  also  be  considered  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised 
Redeemer,  and  concerning  a  future  resurrection.  A  learned  com- 
mentator of  the  present  day  has  remarked,  that  there  are  but  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  explicidy  the  grand 
outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evangelical  doctrine  :  so  that 
thejr,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly  of  natural  religion,  seem 
entirely  to  have  mistaken  its  scope.  The  book  of  Job,  he  continues, 
b  full  of  caution  and  encouragement  to  the  tempted  and  afflicted,  and 
of  warning  to  those  who  hastily  judge  their  brethren.  It  throws 
great  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Frovidence,  and  upon  the  agency 
and  influence  of  e\il  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  In  the  patri- 
arch Job  we  see  an  eminent  ^e  of  the  sufifering  and  glorified  Sa- 
viour, and  a  pattern  of  the  believer's  "  passmg  through  much  tribula- 
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ticn  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Id  short,  the  whole  is  replete  with 
most  important  instrucdon  :  and  among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of 
the  iU  effects  of  acrimonious  religious  dispute.  Tliese  four  pious  men 
argued  together,  till,  becoming  angry,  they  censured  and  condemned 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  concerning  the  di- 
vine character  and  government ;  and  having  lost  tlieir  temper,  they 
would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  and  have  been  at  more  variance 
than  ever,  if  another  metliod  had  not  been  taken  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy.*^ 

At  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book,  after  the  account 
of  Job's  death  (xlii.  16.),  there  is  the  foUowing  addition  :  rsyfa^rm 
6ij  caXjv  Kvaen^si^ou  aurov,  lU^  uv  6  Kupog  ocvi^ijtriv.  —  *'  But  it  is  ivrit" 
ten  that  he  thaU  rise  again  along  with  those  whom  the  Lord  raiseth 
upJ^  Where  it  was  so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be 
£und,  unless  in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  kno^o  that  my  Re- 
deemer liteihj  &ic.  (xix.  25—27.)  The  remark,  liowever,  is  so  far 
of  importance  as  it  proves  die  popular  belief  of  the  doctrine  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  —  a  belief,  to  which  this  inestunabic  book,  we 
may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.^  To  tliis  additional  pas- 
sage there  is  also  annexed  in  the  Septuagint  version  a  subscription  or 
appendix,  containing  a  brief  genealogical  account  of  the  patriarch,  de- 
rived from  an  old  Syriac  version,^  and  identifying  him  with  Jobab 
king  of  the  Edomites,  and  consequently  making  hnn  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Moses.  This  subscription  was  received  and  credited  by 
the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor :  it  was  also  believed  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved  by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his 
version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

This  genealogy  is  received  by  Calniel  and  Herder*  as  genuine, 
but  it  is  manifestly  spurious ;  for  not  only  was  it  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the  genealogy  in  question  to  be 
prior  to  the  time  of  our  Savioiu-,  it  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  a  fact  of  such  remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn 
only  from  conjecture  sup[X)rted  by  the  slender  resemblance  between 

1  Scott's  Preface  to  Job. 

3  Dr.  Hftles'  Analjvis  of  Chronology ,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  102. 

3  Thb  •ubflcription  is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  version,  where  it  is  less  circtim- 
stiBtwl,  and  in  tne  old  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Job.  The  following  version  is 
given  from  the  SeptuiLgint  in  Bishop  Walton's  PoWglott,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  —  '<  This  i* 
translated  out  of  a  booK  in  the  Syrian  language ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Aiisi- 
tis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumiea  and  Arabia.  His  first  name  was  Jobab  ;  and  having 
married  an  Arabian  woman,  he  had  by  her  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.  Now 
he  himaelf  was  the  son  of  Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esau :  so  that  he  was  the  fiflh 
in  descent  from  Abraham.  Now  these  were  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Edoni,  over 
which  country  he  also  bare  rule.  The  first  was  Balak  the  son  of  Beor,  and  th«} 
name  of  his  city  was  Dannaba  ;  and  afler  Balak,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job  ;  and  af- 
ter him,  Asom,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Tho^nianitis  (Tcnmn) ;  and  af- 
Xat  him,  Adad  the  son  of  Barad,  who  smote  Madiam  in  the  land  of  Moab  ;  and  the 
name  of  his  city  was  Gethaim.  And  the  friends  who  came  to  Job  were  Elinhaf 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  king  of  the  Thspmanites  ;  Baldad,  the  sovereign  of  the  Sao- 
cbeans  (Shnhites) ;  and  Sophar  (Zophar),  the  king  of  the  Minaians"  (Naama- 
thites^. 

*  CfaUnet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  art.  Job.  V  Herder  on  Hebrew  Poetry  in  M.  R.  (O. 
8.)  vol.  Izzz.  p.  644. 
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^e  two  names,  Job  and  Jobab  :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con* 
firadicted  by  die  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that  the  patri- 
arch lived  so  many  ages  anterior  to  the  great  legislator  of  the  He- 
brews,* as  well  as  by  the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the  poem 
itself  respecting  tlie  rank  and  condition  of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  subscription  is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

VIII.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argument 
will  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  tliis  very  antient,  but  in 
many  passages  confessedly  obscure  poem  ;  yet  die  follomnng  rules  con- 
tain so  many  useful  hints  for  die  right  understanding  of  its  contents, 
that,  long  as  this  secdon  necessarily  is,  die  author  is  unwilling  to  omit 
ihem.^ 

RULES    TO   BE   OBSERVED    IN    STUDYING    THE   BOOK   OF  JOB. 

1.  He  that  would  rightly  explain  this  book  must,  as  much  as  be 
can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

2.  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  expression,  which  occurs  in 
the  speeches  of  this  afHicted  and  exasperated  man,  is  not  toHbe  vin- 
dicated ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  bold  and  animated  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  we  think  every  thing  wrong 
which  will  not  suit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manners.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  simplicity  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character  wc  must  set  the  noble  strains  of 
his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

5.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists  on, 
but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  20,  21.) 

6.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  well  and 
religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliverance 
(chap.  V.  18,  &c.  vii.  20,  Sec,  xi.  14,  &c.) ;  but  Job  despaired  of  it, 
and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate  in  death  (chap.  vi. 
11,  12.;  vii.  0,  7,  8.  21. ;  xvii.  1.  13,  14,  15. ;  xix.  10.);  though,  in 
the  increasing  lioat  of  tho  dispute,  they  seem  to  drop  this  sentiment 
in  their  following  answers,  as  if  they  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to 
hope  for  any  favour  from  God.  lie  hoped,  however,  that  his  cha- 
racter would  be  cleared  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  though  he  was 
greatly  concerned  that  it  could  not  be  cleared  before ;  that  after  a 
life  led  in  the  most  conspicuous  virtues,  his  reputation,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  nearest  friends,  would  set  under  a  black  cloud,  and  with 
regard  to  the  ignorant  and  profane,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon 
a  profession  of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  heart,  exasperated 
all  his  sufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring 
him  to  his  trial  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicat- 
ed, and  that  all,  friends  and  enemies,  might  understand  the  true  end 

'  5  III.  pp.  66—71.  supra. 

2  These  rules  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Jolrn  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  DiTini- 
ty,  chap,  xxiii.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  ofTheological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  97, 
98.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last  century  ;  who  w«« 
distinguished  for  his  command  of  temper ^  benevolent  feeling,  and  deep  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  His  Scheme  of  Divinity,  it  is  deep- 
ly to  be  regretted,  was  Arian,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended  to  students, 
indiscriminately. 
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or  design  of  God  in  his  sofferinirsv  mnd  the  honour  of  relickm  might 
be  seemed.  (Chap.  x.  2,  3.)  Is  it  good  «■/•  lA^,  ikiU  ihm  skmkUii 
—  skime  mpem  ike  cmmsel  pt"  ike  wicked  /  who  from  mj  case  take  oc- 
casion to  reproach  and  lilify  true  religion,  and  to  confirm  themselves 
in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  practices.  (Chap.  viii.  *20— ^^2. ;  xi. 
17— -30.;  iTi.  d— 11.) 

8.  He  could  onlj  affirm  his  integrity,  but  could  give  no  special  satis- 
factory reason,  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  so  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  beyond  all  preceding  cases  that  were  ever  known 
in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  embarrassed  his  mind, 
and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  dispute.  And  for 
one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  so  earnest  to  come  to  a 
conference  with  God,  to  know  his  mind  and  meaning  (chap.  x.  3.) ; 
Skow  me  wkereffre  thou  coniemdest  wiik  me  7^  He  knew  very  well  he 
could  not  absolutely  justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2 — 17.) 
For  he  breaks  me  wiik  a  tempest^  be  multipiietb  my  v^ounds  witbtmi  a 
camse^  or  without  any  apparent  reason,  (chap.  Tii.  12.  20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  tliis  point ;  in  which  he  wishes  he 
could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread  his 
case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  for  he  had 
turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it  (ver.  8« 
9.),  only  he  was  sure  God  knew  he  was  an  upright  man.  (ver.  10 — 

12.)  But  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  IHIQ*  ^^  i^^  unity,  supreme  abovp 
all  others,  al>solutely  entire,  keeping  his  mind  and  designs  to  himself; 
and  none  can  tum^  or  oblige  him  to  alter  his  resolution.  All  that  wo 
can  Bay  is,  that  he  doth  whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom. 
For  (ver.  14.)  what  he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  ac- 
complished ;  and  many  such  tilings  he  doth,  of  which  he  will  not 
give  us  the  reason.  To  the  same  pur|>ose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 
—4.  14.  and  chap,  xxvii  i.  2.  He  hath  taken  au^ay  my  judgment^  i.  e. 
the  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions.  This 
point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap,  xxxiii.  13.)  he  had 
urged  to  no  purpose,  seeing  he  gives  no  account  of  his  matters^  or  will 
not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  Fiis  pnividence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  tiling  seems  to  be  said  not 
in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  sliould  rather  suspect  our 
own  judgment,  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault  is  not 
in  ike  book^  but  in  our  understanding. 

10.  That  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point  in 
hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  connection  with  the  context,  should 
always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

EX.  Nothing,  perliaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the  poem  of 
Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into  chapters  and  verses ;  by 
which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  subject,  but  frequently  that 
of  a  single  paragraph  or  clause,  is  broken.  The  commentators,  cri- 
tics, and  analysts  indeed  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
parts  of  which  it  consists  :  tlius  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carp7X)v  in- 
stitute two  leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions ;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  and  Moldcnhawer  into  three,  with 
a  niunber  of  subordinate  heads.     Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books 

•^ — — 1-1     ,1     I  ,  J _i  I  -    — — ~^ 

A  See  Bishop  Patrick's  FaraphroBe  ou  Job  z.2 — ti. 
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or  parts ;  and  Dr.  Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordi- 
um and  conclusion :  but  as  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the 
book,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  poem  then,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  six 
parts  :  The  first  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or  narrative  part  (ch. 
1.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  the  first  debate  or  dialogue  of  Job  and 
his  friends  (iii. — ^xiv.) ;  the  tliird  mcludes  the  second  series  of  debate 
or  controversy  (xv.— xxi.) ;  the  fourth  comprehends  the  third  series 
of  controversy  (xxii. — xxxi.) ;  in  the  fifth  part  Elihu  sums  up  the  ar« 
giunent  (xxxii.— xxxvii.) ;  and  in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  the 
controversy ;  Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted,  and  restored  to  health 
and  prosperity,  (xxxiii. — ^xlii.) 

Part  I.  The  exordium^  containing  the  narration  of  JoVs  circum- 
stances^ and  trials  (ch.  i.  ii.),  which  is  written  in  prose. 

Sect.  1.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  Job.  (i.  1 — 6.) 
Sect.  2.  The  first  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permission, 

in  the  loss  of  his  property  and  children  ;  the  integrity  of  Job 

declared,  (i.  7 — ^22.) 
Sect.  3.  The  second  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  afflictioii 

of  his  person  (ii.  1 — 10.),  and  the  visit  of  his  friends  to  console 

him. 

Part  II.    The  first  dialogue  or  controversy  between  Job  and  kis 
friends,  (iii. — ^xiv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation,  which 
is  the  ground-work  of  the  following  arguments,  (iii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  speech  of  Eliphaz,  in  which  he  reproves  the  impar 
tience  of  Job,  and  insinuates  that  his  sufferings  were  the  punish- 
ment of  some  secret  iniquity,  (iv.  v.) 

Sixt.  3.  Job*8  reply,  in  which  he  apologises  for  the  intemperance 
of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays  for  speedr 
death,  accuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  expostulates  vrith  €roa, 
whose  mercy  he  supplicates,  (vi.  vii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who  re- 
proves Job  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and  accuses  him  of  irre- 
ligion  and  impiety,  (viii.) 

Sect.  5.  Job^s  rejoinder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  argues  that  his  afflictions  are 
no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wishes  Ibr 
death,  (ix.  x.)     This  passionate  reply  calls  forth, 

Sect.  6.  Zophar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by  Eliphax, 
and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  still  greater  severity ;  and  exhorts 
him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  recover  his 
former  prosperity,  (xi.) 

Sect  7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  censuring 
their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging  them  with 
false  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  appeais  to  God,  pro- 
fessing his  hope  in  a  fiiture  resurrection,  (xii. — xiv.) 

Part  III.  The  second  dialogue  or  controversy  (xv. — xxi.) ;  in  which 
we  havCy 

Sect.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  tlie  some  manner  as  it 
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had  been  commenced  bj  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of  impietj 
in  justifyinir  himself,  (xv.) 

Sect.  2.  Job's  replj,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  unkindnesi 
of  his  friends,  protests  his  innocency,  and  looks  to  death  as  his 
last  resource,  (xvi.  xvii.) 

Sect.  3.  Bildad,  going  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with  in- 
creased asperity  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  sufferingSt 
he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviii.) 

Sect.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and  from 
them  to  God  ;  professing  his  faith  in  a  future  resurrection,  he 
cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invectives,  lest  Crod 
should  chastise  them,  (xix.) 

Sect.  5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar  (zx.) ; 
to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  discussing  at  large  the  conduct 
of  divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the  fallacy  of  Zophar'e 
argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  wicked,  (xzi.) 

Pakt  IV.  The  third  debate  or  eontropeny  (xxii.— -xxxi.) ;  in  uMchf 

Sect.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  respecting  Job's  vindication 
and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God ;  contends  that  certain  and 
utter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as  was  evinced  in  the 
destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  deluge ;  and  concludes  with 
renewed  exhortation  to  repentance  and  prayer.  (xziL) 

Sect.  2.  In  reply,  Job  ardently  desires  to  plead  his  cause  before 
God,  whose  omnipresence  he  delineates  in  the  sublimest  lan- 
guage, urging  that  his  sufferings  were  designed  as  trials  of  hif 
nith  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows  in  various  instances  that  the 
wicked  frequently  escape  punishment  in  this  life.  (xxiiL  zxiv.) 

Sect.  3.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  propo- 
sition, that,  since  no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight  of  God, 
consequently  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sight,  (xxv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  answer  of  Job,  who,  having  reproved  the  harsh  con- 
duct of  Bildad,  re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great  warmth 
and  animation,  and  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  former  character 
in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband,  as  a  roaster,  and 
as  a  magistrate  ;  and  concludes  by  repeating  hie  ardent  wish 
for  an  immediate  trial  with  his  calumniator  before  the  tribunal 
of  God.  (xxvi. — xxxi,) 

pABT  V.  Contains  the  summing  up  of  the  tphole  argttment  iy  EUhu; 
whoj  having  condemned  the  conduct  of  aU  the  disputants^  uho9$' 
reasonings  were  not  calculated  to  produce  conviction  (xxxii.),  pro* 
ceeds  to  contest  several  of  JobU  positions^  and  to  show  that  God 
frequently  afflicts  the  children  of  men  for  the  best  of  purposes^  and 
ihai  in  every  instance  our  duty  is  submission.  He  conamdes  with 
a  grand  dacription  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  (xxxiii.— • 
xxxvii.) 

Pabt  VI.  The  termination  of  the  controversy,  and  the  restoration  of 
Job  to  his  form/cr  prosperity .  (xxxviii. — ^xlii.)  ;  containing^ 

Sect.  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  proncHince  judgment; 
who  addresses  Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most  sublime  and 
magnificent  speech,  the  substance  of  which  is  nearly  a  counter- 
part to  that  of  filiba.    In  it  are  iitestrated  the  muipoieii^  •f 
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God,  and  man*6  utter  i^orance  of  his  wajs,  and  works  of  cre- 
ation and  providence,  (xxxvii. — idi.) 
Sect.  2.  The  submission  of  Job,  which  is  accepted,  his  restoration 
to  his  former  prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  his  substance  to 
double,  (xlii.  1—10.) 
Sect.  3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job's  restoration  and  pros- 
perity, (idu.  11— 17.)i 
X.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  benefit  which 
may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book  of  Job,  this  di- 
vine poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  transmitting  to  us  a  faithful  deline- 
ation of  the  patriarchal  doctrines  of  religion  ;  that  confirms  and  iUus- 
trates  the  notices  of  the  patriarchal  religion  contained  in  die  book  of 
Genesis,  an  outline  of  which  has  been  given  in  a  former  volume.' 
On  this  account,  we  trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluctantly  detained 
if  we  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  —  more  espe- 
cially as  some  very  learned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
reference  either  to  fallen  angelic  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resurrection  of 
the  body  from  the  grave,  and  consequently  to  a  future  state  of  existence. 
The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  faith,  from  the  earliest  days, 
according  to  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.),  were,  1.  Thai  there  is  a  God; 
and,  2.   That  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 
These  articles  are  particularly  contained  in  Job's  declaration, 

I  know  Unl  my  Redeemer  Hreth, 

And  that  he  shall  atand  at  the  latter  day  open  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  unportant  points  of  doctrine  either  di- 
rectly stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  dififerent 
parts  of  this  book :  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  nine 
articles. 

1.  J%e  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme,  omnipresent y  and  eternal 
'    %  of  boundless  wisdom,  irresistible  power,  indescribable  glory, 

inflexible  justice,  and  infinite  goodness.  This  first  great  principle 
of  what  is  usually  called  natural  religion,  is  laid  down  throughout 
the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  truth  ;  but  it  is  particularly  illus- 
trated in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  himself,  in  Job  xxxviii. — xli. 

2.  The  government  of  the  world  by  the  perpetual  and  superintending 
providence  of  God,  This  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed  is  particu- 
larly noticed  in  Job  i.  9.  21. ;  ii.  10. ;  v.  8 — ^27. ;  ix.  4 — 13. ;  and  in 
almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book  :  in  every  instance,  this  doc- 
trine is  proposed,  not  as  a  matter  of  nice  speculation,  but  as  laying^ 
mankind  under  the  most  powerful  obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to 
gabmit  to  and  trust  in  their  Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler. 

3.  That  the  providential  government  of  the  Almighty  is  carried  on  by 

the  misdsiration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy,  (i.  G,  7. ;  iii.  18,  19. ;  v.  1. ; 

—~ ■  _  -  - 

1  Dr.  HalcB  is  of  opinion  that  the  last  six  verses  of  this  ch<iptor,  11 — 17.  (which 
particularise  the  increase  of  Job's  family,  the  names  of  his  daughters,  who.  accord- 
ing to  primitiye  usafe,  were  made  co-neirosses  with  their  brothers,  together  with 
the  nninber  of  years  during  wliicli  ho  survived  his  trial)  form  an  appendix  ;  which 
was  probably  added  in  later  times  from  tradition,  either  by  Moses,  who  ropided  so 
long  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  by  Samuel,  or  by  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that 
introduced  the  t>ook  into  the  sacred  canon.  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book 
i.  p.  101. 

»  See  Vol  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  f.  1.  pp.  383  3<?4. 
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zxxiii.  22,  23.),  which  is  composed  of  various  ranks  and  orders,  pos- 
sessing different  names,  dignities,  and  offices.' 

4,  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these  powers 
(iT.  18. ;  XT.  15.) ;  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been  one,  and  per- 
haps chief,  (i.  6---12. ;  ii.  2 — 7.) 

6,  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles^  equally  formed  hy  the  Cre^ 
aior^  and  hence  equally  denominated  *'  Sons  of  God ;"  both  of  them 
employed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  Providence ;  and  both 
amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
an  account  of  their  respective  missions.^  (v.  6,  7. ;  ii.  1.) 

6.  That  Zabiamsm^  or  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars  was  aju' 
dicial  offence^  cognisable  hy  the  pelilim  or  judges ;  who  were  arbitra- 
tors, consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  families,  appointed  by  com- 
mon consent  to  try  offences  against  the  community,  and  to  award 
summary  justice.^  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Transjordanite  tribes, 
who  were  suspected  of  apostacy,  and  were  threatened  with  extirpa- 
tion by  the  heads  of  the  ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan. 
(Josh.  xxii.  16-22.  )< 

7.  Original  sin^  or  "  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  men, 
thai  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam"^  .  **  It  is  cer- 
tain,*' as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well  remarked,  "  that  in  Scripture  this 
general  corruption  of  our  nature  is  oflen  mentioned  :"^  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doctrine,  however  repugnant  to 
the  pride  of  man,  should  be  omitted  in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  expressly  asserted  in  chap.  xiv.  4. ;  xv.  14 — 16.  and  xxxv.  4. 

8.  The  offering  of  sacrifices  to  placate  the  divine  anger,  and  render 
the  Almighty  propitious  (i.  5.  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation  and  inter- 
eession  of  a  righteous  person,  (xlii.  8,9.)  In  his  intercession  for  his 
friends,  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of  Him  *'  who  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession**  for  transgressors.  If  any  evidence  were  want- 
ing to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  institution,  the  declaration  in  xlii.  8. 
alone  would  be  sufficient.'' 

9.  THat  there  will  be  a  day  of  future  resurrection  (xiv.  7—11.  with 
verses  12 — 15.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment  (xix.  25—29.),  and 
retribution  to  all  mankuid.  (xxvii.  8.  xxxi.  13,  14.) 

The  passage,*  in  wliich  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a  Redeemer 
(zix«  25 — 29.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among  critics  ;    some  of 


I  As  ohtdimy  tervants ;  nuduehimt  angels ;  melizinit  intercessors ;  menuUnif  des- 
tinies or  destroyers  ;  alep,  the  miliad  or  thousand  ;  kedonm,  SAifCTi,  the  heavenly 
lAisTS  or  hosts  i^enerallj.  Good*s  Introd.  Diss,  to  his  Version  of  Job,  p.  hcv.  Bee 
ch.  iv.  18.  zzxih.  22, 23.  v.  i.  xv.  15.  of  his  Translation,  compared  with  p.  Ixxiv.  of 
his  Dissertation,  and  his  notes  on  the  passages  cited. 

'  Ibid.  p.  Lnr. 

3  Job  3uxi.  96 — 28.  Dr.  Hales,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  fi>r  the 
■zth  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  translates  the  28th  verse  thus  *. 

Even  this  would  be  %.  judicial  crinUy 
For  I  should  have  litd  unlo  God  abovs. 

4  Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  105, 106. 

8  Article  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

^  Bnmei  on  Art.  iz.  p.  139.  Having  cited  several  passages  at  length,  he  thus 
eoDchides :  ^  These,  with  manj^  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same  purpose, 
wheo  thc^  are  joined  to  the  universal  experience  of  ah  mankind  concerning  the 
ewmpiion  of  oor  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point,  that  in  ftct  it  has  over- 
xim  our  whole  kind,  the  contagion  is  spread  over  all." 

7  Archbp.  Magee  has  coDected  all  the  evidence  on  this  important  sobjeet 
gmt  •hOitj.    PiscoQisss  om  the  AtoneaMut,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  25—46. 
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vvfaom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance  from  his  temporal  distresseS| 
maintaining  that  it  has  no  allusion  whatever  to  a  future  state ;  while 
Others  understand  it  in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble 
eonfession  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opbion  has  been 
My  advocated  by  Pfeiffer,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthusen^ 
Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and  J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now 
jjenerally  received.  The  following  is  Dr.  Hales'  version  of  this  sub* 
fime  passage  of  Job. 

I  know  that  mj  Redkkhkk  [is]  living,  *" 

And  Uiat  at  tlie  last  [day]  ^ 

He  will  ariae  [in  judgment]  npon  dust  [mankind] ; 

And  afW  my  akin  be  mangled  thus, 

Yet  ever  from  my  fleah  ahall  I  aee  God : 

Whom  I  ahaU  see  for  me  [on  my  side], 

And  mine  eyes  ahall  behold  him  not  estranged ; 

IThougk]  my  reina  be  [*xnol  consumed  witnin  me. 

<»- — But  ye  should  aay,  **  Why  peraecute  we  him  [furthsr]**^ 

Since  the  strength  of  the  argument  ia  found  in  me, 

Fear  ye  lor  yourselves,  from  the  face  of  the  sword; 

For  [divine]  wrath  [punisheth]  iniquities  [with]  thsstoord; 

That  ye  may  know  thai  there  is  a  judgment,^ 

Nor  was  the  morafity  of  Job  less  excellent  than  his  theology.  He 
thus  expresses  his  undeviatmg  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  his 
delight  therein, 

SSiii.  11.  My  foot  hath  lieM  His  steps, 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined : 
13.  Neither  have  I  rone  back  from  the  commandment  of  Hia  Iipt • 
I  have  esteeinad  the  words  of  Hia  mouth, 
More  than  my  neceasary /ooii. 

From  thb  and  r  other  passages.  Dr.  Hales  with  great  probability 
Ainks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of  certain  precepts, 
or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  use  among  the  patriarchs  ;-*such 
were  the  precepts  of  the  Noachids  or  sons  of  Noah  :  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decalogue, 

g'ven  at  Sinai,  was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen.  ix.  1 — 6. 
[ow  well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  dudes  of  morality, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  of  perusing 
ebap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  and  xxxi.  6 — 22. 

*rhere  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job,  to  the  former 
destructKHi  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final  dissolution  by  fire ; 
which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before  the  delude,  whence  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and  no  doubt,  transmitted  by  him  to  hia 
fiunily ;  and  so  might  be  communicated  to  Job  and  his  firiends.  It 
occurs  in  the  last  speech  of  Eliphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three* 

15.  Dost  Tnot]  ikon  keep  the  old  way^ 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden  ? 


1  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83—66.  For  the  very  elabofate  notea  with 
which  he  has  aupported  and  vindicated  hia  tranalatton,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Ins  work.  Besides  the  tranalationa  of  Dr.  Good,  ahready  referred  to.  there  ar« 
flome  excellent  observations  on  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  m  Dr.  Taylor'f 
Scheme  of  Scripture  IMvimty,  chap.  xziv.  (vol  i.  pp.  96—104.  of  Bp.  Watson'a 
Collection  of  TracU).  See  also  P&iffer's  Dubia  Vezata  Scriptnra,  OBSInria  IIL 
Ho.  39.  Op.  tom.  i.  pp.  269— S73.  See  alio  Dr.  SmiUi'f  Scnpton  TeatiiiMiiy  t» 
the  MearilJ^  viiL  i  sp.  199-8U. 
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16.  Who  were  out  off,  before  their  time, 
Tkejlood  overthrew  their  foundation : 

17.  Who  said  unto  God,  '  Depart  from  us  .*' 
And,  *  What  can  thb  Almighty  dofotUBf 

18.  Yet  He  filleth  their  houBes  with  g^ood, 

Though  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  was  fiur  from  Himy 

19.  The  nghteoue  saw,  and  were  flad. 
And  the  innocent  [A'boA]  derided  them : 

SO.  '  h  not  their  substance  cut  down  f  '-  >, 

JhuL  the  fire  shall  consume  the  remnami  of  them  P  ■    ' 

As  if  Noah  had  said,  though  this  judgment  by  water,  however  unl- 

^versal,  may  not  so  thoroughly  purge  the  earth,  as  that  iniquity  shall 

not  ^ring  up  again,  and  wicked  men  abound  :  yet  know  mat  a  final 

judgment  by  fire  will  utterly  consume  the  remnant  of  such  sinners  as 

shall  then  be  found  alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.^ 


SECTION  II. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

L  General  tide  of  this  Book.  —  II.  Structure  of  the  Psalms.  —  III. 
Their  Canonical  Authority.  —  IV.  Authors  to  whom  they  are  as* 
criiedy  —  1.  Moses.  —  2.  David.  —  3.  Asaph.  — 4.  The  sons  of 
Korah.  —  6.  Heman  and  Ethan.  —  6.  Solomon.  —  7.  Anonym 
mous  Psalms.  —  Chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psalms  by  Col" 
met.  — V.  Collection  of  the  Psalms  into  a  volume.  —  VI.  The  tn- 
seriptions  or  titles  prefaced  to  the  different  Psalms.  —  VII.  Proba^ 
He  meaning  of  the  vford  Selah.  —  VIII.  Scope  of  the  book  of 
Psalms. — lA.  Rules  for  better  understanding  them.  —  X.  A  tabte 
if  the  Psalms  classed  according  to  their  severed  subjects. 

I.  This  book  is  entided  in  the  Hebrew  CyT^Tin  *lflD  (scPHeii 
xeHiL/uf),  th^t  is,  the  Book  of  Hymns  oxrraises;  because  the 
jNraises  of  God  constitute  their  chief  subject  matter ;  and  as  they 
were  set,  not  only  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  but  also  to  be  accom- 
panied with  musical  instruments,  the  Septuagint  version  designates 
them  BIBA02  YAAMON  the  Book  of  Psalms^  by  which  name  they 
are  died  in  Luke  xx.  42. ;  and  this  appellation  is  retained  in  our  Bi- 
bles. In  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  this  book  is 
entided  YAATHPION,  the  Psalter^  from  the  psaltery,  one  of  the  mu- 
sical instruments  in  use  when  the  psalms  were  sung :  but  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript  it  is  simply  called  YAAMOI,  the  Psalms.  The  Sy- 
riac  version  denominates  it  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  David^  Kin^  and 
Prophet ;  and  the  Arabic  version,  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  David  the 
Prophety  King  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

11.  The  book  of  Psalms  presents  every  possible  variety  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  They  may  all,  indeed,  be  termed  poems  of  the  lyric  kmd, 
that  is,  adapted  to  music,  but  with  great  variety  in  the  style  of  compo- 
sitkm.  Thus  some  are  simply  odes.  ''  An  ode  is  a  dignified  sort  of 
song,  narrative  of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  of  private  life,  io 

1  Dr.  Halea'a  Analyiia  of  Chronology,  vol.  u.  book  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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ft  highly  adorned  and  figured  s^le.  But  the  figure  in  the  Psalms  is 
that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  figure 
gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity  as  the  plainest  speech."^ 
Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  didactic^ ''  delivering  grave  maxims  of  life, 
or  the  precepts  of  religion,  in  solemn,  but  for  the  most  part  shnple 
strains."  To  this  class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth, 
and  the  other  alphabetical  psalms^  which  are  so  called  because  the 
iniual  letters  of  each  luie  or  stanza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.^ 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  psalms  are  elegiac,  or  pathetic  compo- 
sitions on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are  enigmatic,  delivering  the  doc- 
trines of  religbn  in  enigmata,  sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  imagi- 
nation forcibly,  and  yet  easy  to  be  understood ;  while  a  few  may  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  idyls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the 
greater  part,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode, 
consisting  of  dialogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining  certain 
characters.  "In  these  dialogue-psalms  the  persons  are  frequently 
the  psalmist  himself,  or  tlie  chorus  of  priests  and  Levites,  or  tlie  leader 
of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode  with  a  proem  declarative  of  the 
subject,  and  very  often  closing  the  whole  widi  a  solemn  admonition 
drawn  from  what  the  other  persons  say.  The  other  persons  are,  Je- 
hovah, sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  anotiier  of  tlie  three  per- 
sons :  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after 
his  resurrection  ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  the 
divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate  state,  is  personated  some- 
times as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a  king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror ; 
and,  in  those  psalms  in  which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  re- 
semblance is  very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  bow  in  his  hand, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  conquest  in  the  Psalms  is  fol- 
lowed, like  the  conquest  m  the  Revelations,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
conqueror.  These  are  circumstances  of  similitude,  which,  to  any  one 
versed  in  die  prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  die  mystical 
conqueror  is  the  same  personage  in  both."* 

111.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the  sacred 
eanon  has  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequentiy  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  by  our  Lord  and  his  aposties  as 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  generally  termed  the 
P&alms  of  David,  that  Hebrew  monarch  being  their  chief  author. 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Euthymius^  and  others  of 
the  antient  fathers,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  tiieir  sole  au- 

1  Bishop  Horsley's  Translation  of  the  p8aln\§,  vol.  i.  p.  zv. 

S  The  alphabetical  psalmB  are  xxv.  zxxiy.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxli.  cxix.  and  cxlv.  On 
the  peculiar  atmcture  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  poems,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap. 
X.  pp.  471,  472.  ntpra. 

SI  bishop  Horsley 's  Psalms,  vol.  I.  p.  xvi. 

4  Chrysostom  in  Psal.  i.  Ambros.  Prefix,  in  Psal.  i.  Angastin.  de  Civilata  Dei, 
lib.  xvii.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  Pref  in  Psal.  Cassiodoms,  Proleg.  in  Psal.  Eutby- 
mina,  Pr«f.  in  Psal.    Philaatriusi  Hsrea.  139.    Hiiet,  Dem.  £t.  toni.  i.  prop.  W.  p. 
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thor  :  but  they  were  opposed  by  Hilary  and  Atlianasius,^  (or  tlie  au- 
tlior  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  otlier 
fathers  of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion  is  manifestly  erro- 
neous, for  aq  attentive  examination  of  tlie  Psahns  will  immediately 
prove  them  to  be  the  compositions  of  various  authors,  in  various  ages, 
some  much  more  antient  than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much 
later  age  ;  and  odiers  were  evidendy  composed  during  tlie  Babylonish 
capdvity.  Some  modern  commentators  nave  even  referred  a  few  to 
the  Uine  of  the  Maccabees  :  but  for  tlxis  opinion,  as  we  shall  sliovr 
ii  a  subsequent  page,^  diere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation. 
Altogether  they  embrace  a  period  of  about  nine  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  unquestionably  was  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.) ;  the  next,  who  are  mentioned  in  die  Scriptures,  are 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  Hannali  (1  Sam.  ii.) :  but  it  was  David  him- 
self, an  aamiral)le  composer  and  performer  in  music,  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18. 
Amos  vi.  5.)  who  gave  a  regular  and  noble  form  to  die  musical  [lart 
of  the  Jewish  service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  palmody  to  per- 
fection :  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  1.)  He,  doubdess  by  divine  authority,  ap|)ointed  the 
singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skilful  persons,  m  die  solemn 
worship  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron.  vi.  31.  xvi.  4 — 8.) ;  which  Solo- 
mon condnued  in  the  first  temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  1*3.),  and  it  was 
le-established  by  Ezra,  as  soon  as  the  foundadon  of  the  second  tem- 
ple was  laid.  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11.)  Hence  the  Jews  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  sones  of  Sion ;  and,  having  committed  them  to 
memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melodious  singing  among  die  neigh- 
bouring countries.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  3.)  The  continuance  of  this 
branch  of  divine  worship  is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  our  Lord, 
and  die  instrucuons  of  St.  Paul  (Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26.  £pb. 
T.  19.  Col.  iii.  16.  compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  2,  3.) ;  and  the 
practice  of  divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeeding 
age  to  our  own  dme,  not  more  to  the  delight  dian  to  the  edification  of 
Aie  church  of  Christ.  '^  There  are  indeed  at  this  dme''  (to  use  die 
words  of  a  sensible  writer)^  "  very  few  professing  Chrisdans  wlio  do 
not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns  in  their  public  and  private  devotions, 
cidtter  by  reading  them,  composing  them  as  anthems,  or  singing  poeti- 
cal transiatxoos  and  imitadons  of  them.  In  diis  particular  there  ever 
has  existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion  of  saint«f. 
Hie  languafe,  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  Heman. 
Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worshipped  God,  is  applicable  to  Christian  be- 
Jbvera.  They  worship  the  same  God  through  the  same  adorable  Re- 
deemer ;  they  give  thanks  for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  simi- 
hr  trials  ;  tfaey  are  kx>king  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  dteir  caliins:, 

1  HiUrii  Tnlmg.  in  Fui.  et  Comment.  In  FaaL  czxxi.  Atbananii  Synopfliit.  Hi«v 
nBymi  £puC  aiTSophmaiimi.  Eaaebii  CcMarisnsis  Pr«f  ia  PMlnv^A,  p  7,  ^.  frf 
■  iBKxip.  Fml.  p.  1  e€  in  P»l.  xli.  Ix.  Ixii.  Ctlmet,  Fref.  G^er^k  «*ir  i^< 
Fmames  ( Cnm.  tarn.  !▼.  p.  v.  wi.)    iloet,  vt  suwtn. 

»3<w  o.  (00.  iV''«- 
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even  everlasting  life  and  salvation,  through  the  prevailing  intercessicm 
of  the  Messiah.  The  antient  believers,  indeed,  worshipped  him  as 
about  to  appear ;  we  adore  him  as  having  actually  appeared,  and  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Tliey  saw,  as  thvough  a  glaaS) 
darkly ;  but  we  face  to  face." 

IV.  The  Jewish  writers  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ten  difierent 
authors,^  viz.  Adam,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  ninety-second  Psalm } 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  Edian,  and  give  to  him  the  eighty-nintb 
Psalm  ;  Moses,  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Ko- 
rah :  and  they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into 
one  volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulous  :  for,  !• 
The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Adam,  appears  from  its 
internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a  later  date,  though  no  authdr 
is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscription  :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left 
any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  notice  wouU 
have  been  taken  of  them  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  however  is  to- 
tally silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hundred 
and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Melchizedec,  was  certainly 
written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  title  which  claims  him 
for  its  author,  but  also  from  its  style  and  manner,  which  correspond 
with  the  acknowledged  productions  of  the  royal  prophet ;  and  espe- 
cially fix>m  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle  Peter.  (Matt, 
xxii.  43—46.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx.  42.  Acts  ii.  34.)  And,  3.  It 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  tlie  author  of  very  many  psalms,  not 
merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  in  their  respective  titles,  but 
likewise  of  several  others,  to  which  his  name  is  not  prefixed,  especial- 
Iv  of  psalms  ii.  and  xcv.  as  we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostles. 
(Acts  iv.  25,  26.  Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  therefore,  merely 
the  collector  and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contra- 
dictory to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  bom  the  book  of  Psalms  it- 
self, and  fix)m  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  well  as  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  antiquity. 

A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable  us  to  form  a 
better  opinion  concerning  their  respective  authors,  whom  the  modem 
Jews,  and  all  modern  commentators,  understand  to  be  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Ko- 
rah.  Other  authors  have  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics, 
whose  hypotheses  will  presently  be  noticed. 

1.  To  Moses  the  Talmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms,  viz.  from 
xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  ninetietli  psalm,  in  the  Hebrew  mana- 
scripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name  ;  and  from  its  general  coincidence 
in  s^le  and  manner  with  his  sacred  hymns  in  Exod.  xv.  and  Deut. 
xxxii.  it  is  generally  considered  as  the  composition  of  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jews.  But  there  is  reason  to  tliink  that  it  was  written  in 
a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that  date  which  the  title 
imports  :  because  in  the  time  of  Moses,  most  of  the  persons  mentioa* 
ed  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age  far  exceeding  the  standard  of  three* 
icare  years  and  ten  or  fourscorej  which  in  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  as- 

1  Franviici  Jonii  Froleg.  ad  JUbnua  Ptalmoram,  i  1^ 
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agned  as  the  limit  of  human  life.  Most  probably  fhb  psalm  was 
composed  about  the  time  of  David,  when  we  find  the  life  of  man  fixed 
to  die  same  length,  in  general^  which  it  has  at  present.  The  other 
nine  psalms,  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attributed  to  Moses  by  tlie  Jews,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  canon  of  criticism  which  they  have  established,  namely,  that 
all  anonymous  psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name 
occurred  in  the  dtle  last  preceding  them.^  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists  :  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth  psalm  could 
not  have  been  mitten  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth  verse  mention  is 
made  of  the  prophet  Samuel^  who  was  not  bom  till  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  or  six  years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

3.  The  name  of  Davud  is  prefixed  to  seventy-one  psalms  in  the 
Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  aeptuagint  version  adds  eleven  others ; 
but  it  is  evident,  firom  the  style  and  subject  matter  of  the  latter,  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  the  composition  of  David,  particularly  the 
hundred  and  second,  which  is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to 
him,  but  firom  its  subject-matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew 
who  composed  it  after  the  return  fit)m  the  Babylonish  captivity,  while 
die  temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
Hie  hundred  and  tturty-eighth  psalm  also,  though  attributed  in  the 
Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by  him,  for  refer- 
ence is  made  in  it  to  the  temple^  which  was  not  erected  till  after  his 
death  by  Solomon.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  psalms  thus  ascribed 
to  David  in  the  Septuagint  version  are  unquestionably  his,  as  well  as 
some  which  are  anonymous  :  of  the  former  class  is  the  ninetv-fifth, 
and  of  the  latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as  David's 
psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Compart 
Acts  iv.  26—28.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iii.  7—11.  iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name,  werai 
composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  life,  hi^ 
dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  ''  But  of  those  which  relate 
to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Israel,  there  are  few  in  which  tht 
ibrtunes  of  the  mystical  Israel  are  not  adumbrated  :  and  of  those 
which  allude  to  the  life  of  David,  there  are  none  in  wliich  the  Son  of 
David  is  not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David's  com- 
piaints  against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the  unbe- 
iieinng  Jews,  then  of  the  headien  persecutors,  and  of  the  apostate  fac- 
tion m  later  ages.  David's  afflictions  are  Messiah's  sufierings.  Da- 
vid's penitential  supplications  are  Messiah's,  under  die  burden  of  the 
imputed  euilt  of  man.  David's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving 
are  Messiah's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over 
sin,  and  death,  and  hell.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  of  this  book 
of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  Iiis  Saviour,  if  he 
reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him."* 

1  This  opinion  is  Tery  antient :  it  was  adopted  by  Origen  (Select,  in  Psalmos, 
Opp.  tom.  li.  p.  574.  edit.  Benedict.),  and  by  Jerome,  (EpiRt.  cxxxiz.  ad  Cyprianum, 
p.  386.  edit.  Plantin.)  who  says  it  was  derived  from  a  tradition  recorded  oy  lullus, 
patriarch  of  the  Jews.  Advers.  Ruffin.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  p.  23r>.  Rosenmflller,  Scholia 
m  Psalmoe,  tom.  i.  p.  xii. 

3  Bishop  Horsley's  Psahns,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 
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From  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which  David 
was  placed  at  dificrent  times,  and  tlie  various  affections  which  con- 
sequently were  called  into  exercise,  we  may  readily  conceive  iliat  his 
style  is  exceedingly  various.  The  remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to 
tlie  entire  book  of  Psalms,  but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  diose,  whicli  are  expressive  of  die  natural  character 
and  state  of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  mai'ks  of  difficulty,  and, 
as  it  were,  disgust  in  then*  composition,  "  The  sentences  are  laboured, 
and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  widi  that  lively  pleasure, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those  themes  of  the  psahn- 
ist  which  place  before  us  die  glorious  attributes  of  God,  and  express 
either  His  love  to  man,  or  die  believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains 
flow  widi  vigorous  and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  die  subject  was 
felt  to  be  most  delightful,  entered  on  widi  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy."^  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  sublimity,  as  the 
twenty-fourth ;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and  pathos  are  dieir  prevail- 
ing characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and  chief 
of  the  clioirs  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  David,  (1  Chron.  xvi.  4,  5.) 
twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  I.  Ixxiii. — ^Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy- 
fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms  evidendy  cannot  be  his,  because  they 
deplore  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  die  tem- 
ple, and  in  point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  die  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah. Either,  therefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him,  or 
were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  during  the  captivity. 
The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal  or  preceptive :  their 
sQrle,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of  David,  is  much  more  vehement, 
and  litde  inferior  to  the  grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Habakkuk. 

4.  Eleven  psalms,  viz.  xlii. — xlvii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  and 
kxxviii.  are  inscribed,  '^  For  the  sons  of  Korah  :"  but  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  die  prepositional  prefix,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
vdiedier  these  psalms  were  written  by  diem,  or  were  composed  for 
them,  and  to  be  performed  by  diem  with  music  in  the  temple.  As 
the  names  of  the  musical  instruments,  widi  which  diese  psahns  were 
to  be  accompanied,  are  specified  in  the  tides  of  psalms  xlvi.  and 
Ixxxviii.,  to  which  last  is  added  the  name  of  Heman,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  diey  were  directed  to  die  sons  of  Korali ;  but  by  whom  diey 
were  composed  is  not  now  known.  Tlie  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  psahns  xxxix.  Ixii.  and  lxx\ii.  the  tides  of  which  are  inscribed  to 
Jeduthun,  who  was  one  of  three  directoi*s  of  music  in  die  national 
worship.     See  1  Chron.  xxv.  1. 

6.  To  Heman  die  Ezrahitc  is  ascribed  the  eighly-eighdi  psalm  ^ 


1  Memorial  Sketches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  93.  —  a  very  instructivo 
piece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  wlioni  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  re- 
mark, was  moat  accurately  intimate  with  the  Psaluis  in  their  original  Hebrew. 
*'  He  accuatomed  himself  to  them/'  my»  his  biographer,  "  in  the  original,  as  the 
medium  of  his  most  private  and  earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contrition,  snnplicn- 
tion,  or  praise.  In  all  alHiction,  and  in  all  rejoicing,  he  alike  called  upon  God  in 
the  language  of  David."    ibid. 
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and  to  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  the  following  psalm.  They  were  both 
probably  descendants  from  Zerah,  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chroo.  ii. 
6. ;  but  at  what  time  they  lived  is  uncertain.  They  are,  however, 
supposed  to  have  flourished  during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

6.  It  is  higlily  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were  composed 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  we  learn  from  1  Kings  iv.  32. 
"  wrote  a  diousand  and  five  songs,"  or  poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bare  his  name,  viz. 
the  seventy-second  and  tlie  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalms.  The 
title  of  tlie  former  may  be  translated  for  as  well  as  of  Solomon  :  and 
indeed  it  is  evident,  from  considering  its  style  and  subject-matter,  tliat 
it  could  not  have  been  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he  was  inaugurat- 
ed just  before  David's  deatli,  it  was  in  all  probability^  one  of  David's 
latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psahn  is  most  likely 
Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  liis  nuptials ;  it  strongly  and 
beautifully  expresses  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  Jehovali  for  every 
blessing,  especially  a  numerous  offspring,  wliich  we  know  was  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  ardent  desire  to  tlie  Israelites. 

?•  Besides  the  preceding,  diere  are  upwards  of  drirty  psalms 
which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  anonymous,  although  the 
Septuagint  version,  gives  names  to  some  of  them,  cliiefly,  it  should 
seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  foundaUon. 
Thus,  the  Alexandrian  Greek  translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  psahn  to  Jeremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for 
he  died  before  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
which  joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  die  hundred  and  forty-sixth  and  hundred  and  forty- 
seventh  psalms  are  attributed  by  dicm  to  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zecbariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem,  than  because  psalm 
cxlvi.  7 — 10,,  treats  of  die  deliverance  of  die  captives  and  those  who 
were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii.  of  die  restoration  of  die  Jewish  church. 
Psalms  II.  and  xcv.  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  though 
anonymous,  are  ascribed  by  die  inspired  aposdes  to  David.  Some 
modem  criucs  have  imagined,  that  there  are  a  few  of  die  untided 
^Ims  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
Thus,  Rudinger  assigns  to  diat  period  psalms  i.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and 
cviii. ;  Herman  Vonder  Hardt,  psalm  cxix. ;  and  Venema,  psalms 
txxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.^  Tliis  late  date,  however,  is  impossible,  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  being  closed  by  Ezra,  nearly 
three  centuries  before  die  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But,  "  whether 
David,  or  any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  die  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm,  is  a  ques- 
tion, which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  answered,  needs  not 
<lisquiet  our  minds.  When  we  discern,  in  an  episde,  the  well-known 
hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not  solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it 
was  written."^ 

1  See  p.  118.  supra. 

9  RosenmOller  (Scholia  in  Psaljnos,  torn.  i.  p.  xix.)  adopts  this  untenable  hypo  ' 
thesm  of  Rndinger's. 
^  Bishop  Home's  Cooimentary  op  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  v. 
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The  following  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  by  Cahnet,^  who 
has  further  specified  the  probable  occasions  on  which  they  were  com- 
posed. 

1.  Psalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain.  These  are  eight  in 
bumber,  viz. 

Psal.  i.  This  is  a  preface  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  by  some  as-- 
cribed  to  David,  by  others  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to  have  col- 
lected the  psalms  into  a  volume. 

Psal.  iv.  The  expressions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  corrupt  man- 
ners of  the  age.     An  evening  prayer. 

Psal.  viii.  The  prerogatives  of  man  ;  and  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Psal.  xix.  A  beautiful  eulogy  on  the  law  of  God.  A  psalm  of  praise 
to  the  Creator,  arising  from  a  consideration  of  his  works,  as  dis- 
played in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  stars. 

Psal.  Ixxxi.  Tills  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was  sung  in 
the  temple,  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  held  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  also  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 

Psal.  xci.  This  moral  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  was  in  all 
probability  composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It  treats  on 
the  happiness  of  those  who  place  their  whole  confidence  in  God. 

Psal.  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and  generation  of  the  Messiah ; 
composed  by  David. 

Psal.  cxxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-seeing  provi- 
dence and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  persecution  of  Saul. 
These  are  seventeen ;  namely, 

Psal.  xi.  David,  being  entreated  by  his  friends  to  withdraw  from 

the  court  of  Saul,  professes  his  confidence  in  God« 
Psal.  xxxL  David  proscribed  by  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdraw  from 

his  court. 
Psal.  xxxiv.  Composed  by  David,  when,  at  the  court  of  Achish  king 

of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  permitted  to  depart. 
Psal.  Ivi.  Composed  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  David's  escape 

from  Achish. 
psal.  xvi.  David  persecuted  by  Saul,  and  obliged  to  take  refiige 

among  the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 
Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence 

Saul  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines.    David'g 

thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance. 
Psal.  lii.  Composed  by  David  after  Saul  had  sacked  the  city  of 

Nob,  and  put  the  priests  and  all  their  families  to  the  sword. 
Psal.  cix.  Composed  during  Saul's  unjust  persecution  of  David. 

The  person,  against  whom  this  psalm  wa?  directed,  was  m«)st 

probably  Doeg.     Bishop  Horsley  considers  it  as  a  prophetic 

malediction  against  the  Jewish  nation.' 

1  Commentaire  LitUral,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Ixii. — ^Izvi.  As  some  of  the  psalms  in  the- 
Vul^te  Latin  version,  which  was  used  by  Calmet,  are  divided  and  numbered  in  a 
diflferent  manner  from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  our  Bibles,  we  have  adapted 
the  references  to  the  psalms  to  the  authoriaea  English  version. 

'  On  the  imprecations  supposed  to  be  contained  in  this  psalm.  #be  the  Anpendix 
to  Vol.  I.  No.  lU.  Sect.  V.  pp.  5C0, 570.  , 
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PttL  zrii.  A  prmftr  of  DftTid  darinf  Sanies  bineresi  penecttuoa  cif 


Pnl  xzii.  Dftiid,  persecuted  by  Saul,  persoiuitcs  the  Mes»«h,  per* 

Mcoted  and  pm  to  death  bj  the  Jeir& 
PsaL  XXXI'.  Composed  about  the  same  time,  and  under  the  Muiie 

persecution. 
PsaL  Irii.  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-fedi«  implores  divine  protection, 

in  sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  forth  into  grateful  praise.  (I 

Sam.  xxiv.  1.) 
•  Psal.  Inii.  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject.    Complains  a^nst 

Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 
PsaL  cxliL  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi. 
Psal.  cxL  cxlL  David,  under  severe  persecution,  implores  help  of 

God. 
PsaL  vii.  David  violently  persecuted  by  Said. 

3.  PmoIms  composed  by  David  at  the  bfgiiming  of  kis  rtign^  nnd 
o^er  the  death  of  Saut.     Of  this  class  there  are  sixteen,  \*ix. 

Psal.  ii.  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  fi[OTern« 
ment  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding;:  the  mali^iant  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  It  is  a  most  noble  prediction  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  ark  from  Kir- 
jath-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

P^.  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  mount  Sion. 

Psal.  ci.  David  describes  the  manner  in  which  ho  guided  his  people 
in  justice  and  equity. 

Psal.  xxix.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  rain  that  fell  after  David 
had  avenged  the  Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul,  by  whom  they 
had  been  unjustly  persecuted.    3  Sam.  xxi.  et  seq. 

Psal.  XX.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  march- 
ing against  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians,  who  had  leagued  toge- 
ther against  him.     2  Sam.  x. 

Psal.  xxi.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject.  David*s  thanks- 
giving for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

Psal.  vi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sickness  : 
although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  in  the  history  of  Da- 
vid, yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  commentator  that  thoHc 
psalms  refer  to  some  dangerous  illness  from  which  his  recovery 
was  long  doubtful. 

Psal.  xl.  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  for  his  recovery  from  sickness. 

Psal.  li.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  were  all  composed  by  David  after  Nathatu 
had  convinced  him  of  his  sin  with  Bathsheba.^ 

4.  Psalms  during  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  This  class  comprises 
eight  psalms. 

Psal.  iii.  iv.  Iv.  Composed  when  David  was  driven  from  Jerusalem 

by  Absalom. 
Psal.  Ixii.  David  professes  his  trust  in  God  during  the  unnatural 

persecution  of  his  son. 
Psal.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  A  prayer  of  David  when  pursued  by  Absalom. 

1  Dr.  Hales  refers  to  this  period  paalin  ciii.  which  Lb  a  psalm  of  thaiikngivinf . 
He  eonrideni  it  as  David'i  eucharistical  ode,  after  God  had  pardoned  hts  groat  via. 
Aaalym  of  Chronology,  vol  ii.  pp.  376, 377. 
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Psal.  cxliii.  Written  during  the  war  with  Abflalom. 
Psal.  cxliv.  A  thanksgiving  for  his  victories  over  Absalom*  Sheba, 
and  other  rebels.  2.  Sam.  xviii.  20. 

5.  The  psalms  written  between  the  death  of  Absalom  and  the  cap^ 
tivky^  are  ten  in  number,  viz. 

Psal.  zviii.  David's  solemn  thanksgiving  for  all  the  blessings  he  had 
received  from  God.     Compare  2  Sam.  xxii. 

Psal.  XXX.  Composed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunali.    2  Sam.  xxiv.  25. 

Psal.  xlv.  Composed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  king> 
daughter.  It  is  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victorious  Messiah. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  Composed  on  occasion  of  Asa's  victor)^  over  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  Israel.     See  2  Chron.  xvi.  4. 6. 

Psal.  Ixxxii.  Instructions  given  to  the  judges,  during  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah.     See  2  Chron.  xix.  5,  6. 

Psal.^  Ixxxiii.  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabitcs,  and  otlier  enemies. 
See  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  et  seq. 

Psal.  Ixxvi.  Composed  after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
See  2  Chron.  xxxii. 

Psal.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix.  A  lamentation  for  the  desolation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  :  it  was  most  probably  composed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  captivity. 

6.  Psalms  composed  during  the  captivity ;  the  autliors  of  which 
are  unknown.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  descendants  of 
Asaph  and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting  the  cap- 
tivity, imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of  the  oppression 
of  the  Babylonians.  These  psalms,  forty  in  number,  are  as  fol- 
low :  X.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  xlii« 
xliii.  xhv.  xlix.  1.  liii.  Ix.  Ixiv.  Ixvii.  Ixix.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  Ixxx. 
Ixxxlv.  Ixxxvi.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  xc.  xcii.  xciii.  xciv.  xcv.  xcix.  cxx. 
cxxi.  cxxiii.  cxxx.  cxxxi.  cxxxii. 

7.  Psalms  composed  after  Cyrxu  issued  his  edictj  allowing  the  Jews 
to  return  from  their  captivity. 

This  class  consists  of  thanksgiving  odes  for  their  release,  and  also 
on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the 
second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  most  lively  expressions 
of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  r.mount  to  flfty-one,  viz.  cxxii.  Ixi. 
Ixiii.  cxxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxv.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xcvi.  to  cxvii. 
inclusive,  cxxvi.  cxxxiii.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive,  cxlix.  cL  cxlvi. 
cxlvii.  cxlviii.  lix.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  cxviii.  cxxv.  cxxvii.  cxxviii. 
cxxix.  cxxxviii. 

According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five  of  these 
psalms  were  composed  by  David. 

V.  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  Psabns  was  collected 
into  one  volume,  we  have  no  certain  information.  Many  are  of 
opinion  tliat  David  collected  such  as  were  extant  in  his  time  into  a 
book  for  tlie  use  of  the  national  worsliip :  tliis  is  not  unlikely,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  such  a  collection  could  not  include  all  the  psalms,  be- 
cause many  of  David's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  enture  series. 
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Some  have  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
of  Hezekiali  before  the  captivity :  but  this  could  only  apply  to  the 
psakns  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused  the  words  or 
psalms  of 'David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when  he  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  there  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25—30.) ;  the  coUeetion  by 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not  comprise  any  that  were  composed 
either  under  or  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  That  the  psalms  were 
collected  together  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons,  is  very 
evident  from  an  examination  of  tlieir  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Masoretic  copies  (and  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  they  are  divided  into 
five  books,  viz. 

1.  The  FIRST  BOOK  is  entitled  "ft^  *^£)D  (s«PHeR  ACHao)  :  it 
comprises  psalms  i.  to  xli.  and  concludes  thus,  —  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  Ood  of  Israel^  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen  and 
Amen.  (xli.  13.)  ,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  titles  of  all  these 
psalms  (excepting i.  ii.^  x.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them  to  David:  hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  first  book  of  psalms  was  collected  by  the 
Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  SECOND  book  is  termed  tjgf  "^ftD  (sePH6R  SHeNi) :  it  in- 
cludes psalms  xlii.  to  Ixxii.  and  ends  mm  — Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  his 
glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  Ms 
glory.  Amen  and  Amen.  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
are  ended.  (Ixxii.  18—20.)  From  this  terminaticm  of  the  second 
book  of  Psalms,  some  have  conjectured  that  David  also  collected  it, 
as  nineteen  out  of  the  thirty-one  bear  his  name :  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  concluding  sentence  of  psalm  Ixxii.  simply  means  the  psalms 
of  David  in  that  book,  because  several  of  his  compositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.* 

3.  The  THIRD  BOOK  is  called  ^TJJf  "^Jjp  f  scphcr  sHeLisHi) :  it 
comprehends  psalms  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.  which  is  thus  concluded  :  — - 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen.  (Ixxxix.  52.) 
Of  the  seventeen  psalms  included  in  this  book,  one  only  is  ascribed 
to  David  ;  one,  to  Heman  ;  and  one,  to  Ethan  :  three  of  the  others 
are  directed  to  the  sons  of  Korali,  without  specifying  the  author's 
name ;  and  eleven  bear  the  name  of  Asaph,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  collector  of  tliis  book. 

—  ■    -     _  -         _  ■-         --■ij-ii_-  I— I"-     .--■-        -  —  — - 

I  The  second  p«a]ni  however  is  expressly  declared  to  bo  David's,  in  Acts  iv.  2i>,  26. 

S  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  close  of  the  particular 
pnlm  in  qiiestion,  and  not  a  division  of  the  book,  as  if  these  first  seventy-two 
psalniB  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  The  sense  is,  that  David  the  son  of 
jesso  had  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  beyond  the  great  things  described  in  thi^ 
psalm.  Nothing  can  be  more  animated  than  this  conclusion,  naving  described 
the  blessings  ofMessiah's  reign,  ho  closes  the  whole  with  this  magnificent  doxolo- 

Blessed  be  Jehovah  God, 

God  of  Israel  alone  performing  wonders  ; 

And  blessed  be  his  name  of  glory, 

And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth. 

Amen  and  Amen. 

Finished  are  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse." 

Bishop  Hordey's  Psalms,  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 
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4.  The  FOURTH  BOOK  IS  inscribed  yy^  *1£JD  (sePHeR  ReBiNGi), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  viz.  from  xc.  to  cvi.  Tliis  book 
concludes  with  the  following  doxology  :  —  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  from  everlasting  to  everlasting :  and  let  all  the  people  say^ 
Amen,  Praise  ye  tAe  Lord*  (cvi.  48.)  One  of  tliese  psabns  is  as- 
cribed erroneoudy  to  Moses  ;^  and  two  have  the  name  of  David  in 
tlieir  title.  The  rest  have  no  autlior's  names,  or  titles  prefixed  to 
them.     The  collector  of  this  book  is  unknown. 

6.  The  FIFTH  and  last  book  is  called  ♦{Jf^H  IsJD  (scphcr  CHa- 
MisHi),  and  consists  of  forty-four  psalms,  viz.  Irom  psalm  cvii.  to  tlie 
end  of  cl.  It  terminates  die  whole  book  of  Psalms  thus :  —  Let 
every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
(cL  G.)  Of  these  forty-four  psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David  : 
the  rest  have  for  the  most  part  no  tides  at  all,  and  are  anonymous. 
This  book  is  supposed  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 

The  division  of  the  psalms  into  five  books  is  of  great  andquity, 
because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  was 
executed  f  and  as  there  are  many  Chaldee  words  in  tliose  composed 
during  or  after  the  Babylonish  capUvity,  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  the  different  collections  then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volume 
by  Ezra,  when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
whatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existed,  it  is  certain  that , 
the  psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  that  canon  :  for  they  are  cited 
by  our  Lord  collectively  as  the  '*  Psalms^^  (Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and 
also  as  ''  the  book  of  Pstdms*^  (Luke  xx.  42.),  bv  which  last  tide 
they  are  cited  by  Saint  Peter  in  Acts  i.  20. :  and  they  are  reckoned 
only  as  one  book  in  all  subsequent  enumerations  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  and  fifty : 
but  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
^thiopic  translaUons,  there  is  extant  another,  which  is  numbered 
GLi.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David  with  Goliath  (related  in 
I  Sam.  xvii.),  but  it  is  evidenUy  spurious ;  for,  besides  that  it  pos- 
sesses not  a  pardcle  of  David's  genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and 
by  every-  council  diat  has  been  held  in  die  Christian  church.  It  is 
oertainly  very  antient,  as  it  is  found  in  die  Codex  Alexandrinus.^ 

1  See  p.  97.  supra. 

S  Eoiebius  and  Theodoret|  in  their  respective  Prefaces  to  the  book  of  Psabns, 
consider  this  book  as  ranking  next  in  priority  to  the  Pentateuch  ;  on  which  ac- 
oount  it  was  divided  into  five  parts  or  books,  like  the  writings  of  Moses, 

3  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  pretended  psalm,  from  the  Septuagint, 
made  as  complete  as  possible  by  Or.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different  versions.  See 
his  Commentary,  on  Psal  cli. 

'<  A  psalm  in  the  handwriting  of  David,  beyond  the  mrmher  of  the  psalHis,  com- 
po^d  hu  David,  when  hefmi^ht  in  single  combat  with  OoUathy 

**  1.  I  was  the  least  among  my  brotliren,  and  the  youngest  in  my  Other's  house  ; 
**  and  I  kept  also  my  father's  sheep.  2.  My  hsnds  made  the  organ,  and  my  fingers  • 
*'  jointed  tne  psaltery.    3.  And  who  told  it  to  my  Lord  .'    [Arah.    And  who  is  he 
"  who  taught  me  ?]    The  Lonu  himself,  —  He  is  my  master,  and  the  hearer  of  aU 
**  that  call  upon  him.  He  seAt  his  angeli  and  took  me  away  from  my  father's  sheep : 
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Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascertained  and 
fixed,  yet,  between  the  Hebrew  originals  and  the  Greek  and  Vul- 
gate L^tin  ver^ons,  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  distribution.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  what  is  numbered 
as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two  distinct  psalms,  namely,  ix.  and  x.  m 
the  Hebrew ;  the  tenth  psalm  commencing  at  verse  22.  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  transladons :  so  that,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalm  indusivej  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the  He- 
brew are  difierent  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms  cxiv.  and 
cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm  is  divided  into  two.  In  the 
Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the  hundred  and  for^-seventh  psalm 
is  divided  into  two,  thus  completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  protestant  churches,  and  our  authorised  Elnglish  version, 
adhere  to  the  Hebrew  notadon,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

VI.  To  most  of  the  psalms^  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or  titles, 
concerning  the  import  of  which,  expositors  and  interpreters  are  by 
no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the  profoundest  reverencei 
conadering  them  as  an  original  part  of  these  divine  odes,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them,  while  others 
regard  the  udes  as  subsequent  additions,  and  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. In  one  thing  only  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the 
obscurity  of  these  tides. 

That  aU  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and  inspired, 
we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary,  Theodoret, 
Cassiodorus,  and  many  other  antient  fathers,  admit  that  they  have  no 
relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm,  and  that  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  sense.  The  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  have  added 
tides  to  some  of  the  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew :  thft. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  have  determined  nothing  concern- 
ing them.  If  the  tides  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  canonical, 
would  it  have  been  permitted  to  aher  them,  to  suppress  them,  or  to 
add  to  them  f  Which  of  the  commentators,  Jewish  or  Christian, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  follow  the 
tide  of  the  psalm  in  his  commentary  f  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Chris* 
tians  receive  the  book  of  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ. 

"  and  inointed  me  with  the  oil  of  his  anointing.'*  [Others  have  the  oil  of  his  mer- 
cy.] 5.  '*  My  brethren  were  taller  and  more  beautiful  thaa^  I :  neTertheless,  the 
"  Lord  delif  nted  not  in -them.  6.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cura- 
«  ed  me  by  his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  I  cast  three  stones  at  him. 
"  /  nufte  liim  in  the  forehead,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Arab.]  8.  And  I  dret^ 
^  out  his  own  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  took  away  the  re- 
"  proach  from  the  children  of  Israel.'*  —  How  vapid  !  How  unlike  the  songs  of 
Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel ! 
^  1  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  twenty-five, 
viz.  i.  11.  X.  xxiv.  xxxni.  xliil.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.  to  xcix.  inclusive,  civ.  cv.  cvii.  cxiv. 
to  cxix.  inclusive,  cxxxvi.  and  cxxxvii. ;  by  the  Talmudical  writers  they  are  term- 
ed orphan  psalms.  The  untitled  psalms  in  our  English  version  amount  to  thirty - 
■even  ;  but  many  of  these  are  Hallelujah  psalms,  which  have  lost  their  inscriptions, 
because  the  venerable  translators  have  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Hallelujah  by 
the  expreosion  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  which  they  have  made  a  pert  of  the  pnllDt 
though  in  the  Septaagint  version  it  gtands  im  a  diatiDCt  tide* 
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Although,  therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  tlie  psalms  are 
of  very  questionable  autliority,  as  not  being  extant  in  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  some  of  tliem  are  undoubtedly  not  of  equal  antiquj^ 
w!di  the  text,  being,  in  all  probability,  conjectural  additions;  yet, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  very  many  of  tliem  are  not  canoni- 
cal parts  of  the  psalms ;  because  diey  are  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  Oriental  manner  of  giving  tides  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Arabic  by  as 
many  of  die  most  excellent  Arabian  bards  (and  which,  from  being 
originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  or  temple  at  Mecca,  were 
caUed  MoaUakat^  or  suspended)^  were  called  al  Modhadftebat,  or  the 
golden  verses,  because  they  were  written  in  characters  of  gold  on 
Egvptian  papyrus. 

Might  not  the  six  psalms,  which  bear  die  tide  of  Michiamj  or 
golden,^  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on  some  oc- 
casion or  other  writtcji  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary f  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  preceding  fact, 
also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Baussiri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one 
of  his  poems  in  praise  of  Mohammed,  (who  he  affinned,  had  cured 
him  of  a  paralytic  disorder  in  his  sleep,) —  the  Habit  of  a  Derveesh; 
and,  because  he  is  Uieru  cM^lebrnted  for  having  (as  it  is  pretended) 
given  sight  to  a  blind  person,  diis  poem  is  also  endtled  by  its  audior 
the  Bright  StarJ^  D'Herbelot  further  tells  us  tiiat  a  collecuon  of 
moral  essays  was  named  the  Garden  ofAnemonies* 

The  antient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind :  and  agreeable  to  this 
is  the  explanation  given  by  some  learned  men,  of  David's  com* 
manding'the  bow  to  be  taught  the  children  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  i.  18.) ; 
which,  they  apprehend,  did  not  relate  to  the  use  of  diat  weapon  in 
war,  but  to  the  hymn  which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  die  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  entided 
this  elegy  the  Bow.  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  in  like  man- 
ner be  called  the  Hind  of  the  Morning  (Aijeleth  Shahar)  ;  the  fifty- 
sixth,  the  Dumb  in  distant  places  (Joneth-elemrechokim) ;  die  sixdeth, 
the  IMyof  the  Testimony  (Shoshan-eduth) ;  die  eightieth,  the  LUies 
of  the  Testimony  [Shoshannim-eduth)^  in  die  plural  number;  and  the 

1  Psalms  vi.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.  lix.  Ix.    D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^mie  Orientalc.  vol.  i.  pp. 
383. 415. 

S  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth6que  Orientale,  vol.  ii.  n.  G34.  It  were  easy  to  multiplj 
examples  of  this  kind  from  the  works  of  OrientaJ  writers ;  a  few  nmst  suffice,  ut 
Casin's  list  of  works  written  bv  the  celebrated  Spanish  Arab  statesman  Ibn-u-1- 
Khatib,  this  author's  History  of  Granada  is  entitM  a  Sverimen  of  the  Full  Moon  ; 
his  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Africa  and  Sjioin  has  ttie  lofly  appellation  of  the 
Silken  Vest  embroidered  uith  the  J^'eedle ;  his  laves  of  eminent  Spanish  Arabs, 
who  were  eminent  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  termed  Fragrant  Plants  ;  a 
Tract  on  Constancy  of  Mind  is  Approred  Butter  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Choice  of  Sentences  is  designated  Pure  Gold.  These  works  aro 
still  extant  among  the  Arabic  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial. 
(Casiri,  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Escurialensis,  tom.  ii.  p.  72.)  The  GuUs-tdn,  Bed  ^ 
itoseSf  or  Fioxcer  Garden  of  the  Perqian  poet  Sady,  has  been  translated  into  En 
fl^sh  by  Mr.  Gladwin ;  and  the  Bakar  ,Damish,  or  Garden  of  KnjntpledgCj  of  the 
Persian  hard  Einaut-OoUah,  by  Mr.  Scott.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  some  addi*- 
tioii4  ioataaces,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    See  Psal.  Ix.    Title. 
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Cojty-fifth,  simply  the  LUies  {Shoslunmim).  That  these  appelktions 
do  not  denote  musical  instruments,  IVIr.  Harmer  is  of  opinion,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbrel,  harp,  psaltery,  and  other 
instruments  with  which  psalms  were  sung,  being  absent  from  tho^e 
tides.  If  they  signified  tunes  (as  he  is  disposed  to  think),  tliey  must 
signify  the  tunes  to  which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  sung  as  were 
distinguished  by  these  names :  and  so  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in 
this  pmnt,  whether  tlie  psalms  to  which  tiiese  titles  are  affixed,  were 
called  by  these  names,  or  whether  tliey  were  some  other  psalms  or 
songs,  to  tlie  tune  of  which  these  were  to  be  sung.  Now,  as  we  do 
not  find  the  bow  referred  to,  nor  die  same  name  twice  made  use  of, 
so  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  seems  most  probable  that  diese  are 
die  names  of  die  very  psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty- 
second  psahn,  it  may  be  diought,  might  very  well  have  been  enuded 
the  Hind  of  the  Morning  ;  because,  as  that  panted  after  die  water- 
brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  God :  but  the  twenty-^ 
second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well  be  distinguished  by  this 
tide,  —  Dogs  have  encompassed  me,  die  assembly  of  the  vncked  tiave 
enclosed  me;^  and,  as  the  psalmist,  in  the  forty-second  psalm,  radier 
chose  to  compare  himself  to  an  hart  than  an  hind  (see  verse  1.),  the 
twen^-second  psalm  much  better  answers  this  tide,  in  which  fae 
speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  gender.  Deliver  my  soul 
from  the  swordy  my  darling  (which  in  the  original  is  feminine)  from 
the  power  of  the  dog.  Every  one  that  reflects  on  the  circumstances 
of  David,  at  die  time  to  which  the  fifty-sixth  psalm  refers  (see  1  Sam. 
xxi.  11 — 15.  xxii.  h),  and  considers  die  Oriental  taste,  will  not  won* 
der  to  see  diat  psalm  entitled  die  dumb  in  distant  places ;  nor  are 
lilies  more  improper  to  be  made  die  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  garden  of  ancmonies  is  to  be  the  name  of  a  collec- 
don  of  moral  discourses.^ 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  ddes  liav^  dius  been  considered  and 
explained,  there  are  forty-five  calltid  Mismor^  or  psalms  ;  viz.  iii.  iv. 
V.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi. 
xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xii.  xlvii.  xlix.  1.  li.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv. 
Ixxvii.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c.  ci.  cix.  ex.  cxxxix. 
czl.  cxli.  and  cxliii.  One  is  called  Shir,  or  song  (psal.  xlvi.) ;  seven 
are  called  Mismor-Shir,  or  psalm-songs,  viz.  xxxi.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  Ixviii. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  and  cxii.;  and  five  are  called  Shir-JMismor^  or  song-psalms^ 
xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what  respects  these  ddes  dif- 
fered, it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  die  most 
learned  Jews,  ingenuously  acknowledges :  but  we  may  infer  that  they 
combined  both  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  die  respec- 
tive words  psalm  and  sonj^,  with  some  modifications.  In  the  Septua- 
gint  version  these  arc  called  a  psalm  of  an  ode,  and  an  ode  of  m 
psalm.    Four  are  called  ThephUah,  or  prayers,  namely,  xvii.  Ixxxvi. 


1  According  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  Kastcrn  mode  of  hunting  is,  by  asacmblinff  great 
nambcrs  of  penpio,  and  enclosing  the  creatures  they  hunt.  Travyla  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant,  4to.  p.  235.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  4*ti,  42tJ.  8vo.  edit. 

3  Harmoi's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  ]  40-^141). 
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xc«  and  cii. :  and  the  hundred  and  forty-fifth  psakn  is  called  TekUlahf 
or  praise.  So  excellent,  indeed,  was  this  composition  always  ae« 
counted,  that  the  tide  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Sephir  Tehillimf 
or  the  Book  of  Praises,  was  taken  bom  it.  It  is  wholly  filled  with 
the  praises  of  Crod,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devotion,  that  the 
aatient  Jews  used  to  say,  *'  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm  three  times  a  day."^ 

Fifteen  psalms  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  are  entided  Skir-Hcmtnachaloikj 
literally  Songs  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version,  Songs  of  De- 
grees :)  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them  Odes  of  Ascension.^  They 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name  from  their  being  sung,  when 
the  people  came  up  eidier  to  worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  fes- 
tivab,  or  perhaps  from  die  Babybnish  captivity.  In  Ezra  vii.  9.  the 
return  from  captiviU"  is  certainly  called  ^'  the  ascenawny  or  coming  up 
from  BabylonJ*^  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm  favours  the 
latter  hypothesis :  but  as  some  of  these  odes  were  composed  btfore 
the  captivity,  the  tide  may  refer  to  either  of  these  occasions,  when 
the  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood 
on  a  steep  rocky  ascent^  in  large  companies,  after  die  Oriental  manner, 
and  perhaps  beguiled  their  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For  such 
an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,^  the  appellation  of  ascensions  was  singu- 
larly adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  tne  E^st,  when  speaking  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  metropolis  of  their  country,  delight  to  use  die  word  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  and  cxlvi.  to  cl. 
inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  dde  Hallekyah,  which,  as  already  intimated, 
forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  EngUsh  translation,  and  is  render- 
ed — Praise  the  Lord. 

The  tide  Maschil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xlii.  xliv.  lii.  liii. 
liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  bucxix.  .and  cxIii. :  and  as  it  is  evi- 
dendy  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  730^  sHaxaL,  to  be  wise,  to 
behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Caknet  thinks  it  merely  signifies  to  give 
instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  purpose :  Rosenmiiller  coincides  with  him,  as  far  as 
his  remark  applies  to  psalm  xxxii.  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic 
name  for  a  particular  kind  of  poem. 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose  titles 
are  generallyconsidered  as  names,  either  of  musical  instruments  or 
of  tunes.  The  first  of  these  is  J>reginoihy  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixxvi. :  it  signifies  stringed  instruments 
of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  Calmet  proposes  to  trans- 
hte  the  tides  ot  those  psalms,  where  this  word  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
following  manner:  A  psalm  ofDavidy  to  the  master  of  music  u^ 
presides  over  the  stringed  instrum/ents. 

2.  JSTehHothj  which  is  in  the  tide  of  psalm  v.  is  supposed  to  have 

1  Biahop  Patrick,  in  lot.  And  therefore  he  thinks  it  was  composed  alphabetical- 
ly, t.  e.  V74rf  verse  bejpnning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  order  that 
it  miffht  be  the  more  readily  committed  to  memory. 

9  Bishop  Lowth,  Prele<!t,  zzv.  in  fine. 

3  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  471, 472. 
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been  a  wmd  instrument ;  but  whether  of  the  organ  kmd  as  Rosen* 
inuller  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kbd  as  Cahnet  supposes,  it  is  now  im« 
posuble  to  determine.  3.  Shendnith  (psal.  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  ortochord,  or  harp  of  eight  strings :  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  dtle  of  psahn  vi.  it 
js  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  to  the  latter  mstrument. 


4.  Shiggaion  (psalm  vii.)  according  to  Houbigant,  Parkhurst,  and 
some  others,  means  a  wandering  song ;  and  is  so  called,  because  it 
was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive  from  the  persecution  of  Saul. 
But  Calmet  says,  that  it  signifies  a  song  of  consolation  in  distress, 
svnonymous  with  an  ekgy;  with  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
RosenmiiUer,  who  derive  die  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing 
that  the  inspired  author  of  this  psalm  was  overwhebned  with  sorrow 
and  anxiety  at  the  time  he  composed  it.  5.  Gittith  (psal.  viii.  Ixxxi. 
boxiv.),  according  to  Rabbi  Jarchi,  sixties  a  musical  instrument 
brought  from  Crath :  but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine^esseSf 
Calmet  thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  song  which  was  sung  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  RosenmiiUer  prefers  the  former  derivation: 
both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing  this  name 
might  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Grath,  fit)m  whom  it  might 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  afterwards  became  a 
favourite  instrument  during  the  festivity  and  dances  of  the  vintage. 
6.  For  Muthlabbenj  which  appears  in  the  tide  of  psalm  ix.  upwards 
of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation,  and  more  than 
forty  of  De  Rossi's,  read  altnuUhf  which  signifies  virgins.  —  Cahnet 
thiidcs  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intended,  and  that  La  Ben,  that  is, 
to  Beuy  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah,  who  was  their  precentor,  and  who 
is  mentioned  m  1  Chron.  xv.  18.  20.  7.  Makalath  (psal.  liii.)  de-* 
notes  a  dance,  such  as  was  used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occa- 
sions. (Compare  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.) 
According  to  Calmet,  the  tide  of  this  ode  is  —  "An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing ;  or,  for  the  chorus  of  singers 
and  dancers."  Mahaiath-Leannotk  (psal.  Ixxxix.)  probably  means  a 
reqxMisive  psalm  of  the  same  description.^ 

VII.  Ot  the  word  Selah,  which  occurs  upwards  of  seventy  times 
in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  me  prophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  meanmg  :  m  the  Sep- 
tuagint  it  occurs  still  more  frequentiy,  being  placed  where  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  origmal,  and  rendered  by  AIAYAAMA 
{diapsalma)f  which  signifies  a  rest  or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas, 
a  change  of  the  song  or  modulation.  Some  imagine  that  it  directed 
the  time  of  die  music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  word  slow^ 
or,  according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects,  *slaw;^  which,  m 
a  rapid  pronunciation,  might  easily  be  taken  for  Selah.  Dr.  Wall 
conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last  words  to  which 
it  is  added,  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus ;  and  observes,  that 

1  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litt6rale,  torn.  iv.  pp.  xi. — xiv.  liii. — liv.  Rosemnttllor, 
Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  cap.  4.  Do  PBalmorum  IiucrTptionibtis,  et  Explicatio 
Dictiooaiii  in  Pflalmorum  Titcdia  obviarum,  pp.  xxt. — Iviii. 
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it  b  always  piit  after  some  reniarkahle  or  pathetic  clause.  Park- 
hurst  dnd  otliers  are  of  opinion,  tliat  it  was  intended  to  direct  the 
reader's  particular  attention  to  the  passage  :  others,  that  it  makes  a 
uew  sense  or  change  of  the  metre.  Jerome  says,  that  Selah  con- 
nects whaf^oUows  witli  what  went  before,  and  furdier  expresses 
that  the  words  to  which  it  is  affiiu^d  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is, 
are  not  applicable  to  any  particular  person  or  temporary  ctrcum- 
stances,  but  ought  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for  ever ; 
whence  tlie  Chaldee  paraplirast  renders  it  ^^  for  ever.^  Aquila, 
"Symmachus,  Geier^  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  otliers,  are  of  opinion 
that  Selah  has  no  signification,  but  tliat  it  is  a  note  of  the  antient 
music,  tlie  use  of  which  is  now  lost.  Abeu  Ezra  says,  that  it  is 
like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibo- 
mius,  and  after  him  Jahn,  tliink  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  Italian  Da  capo.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  tliat  the 
antient  Hebrew  musicians  sometimes  put  Selah  in  tlie  margin  of 
their  psalters,  to  show  where  a  musical  pause  was  to  be  made,  and 
where  the  tune  ended ;  just  as  in  the  copies  of  the  Gospels^  which 
were  solenmly  read  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
Greek  word  TsXo^,  telos^  or  tlie  Latin  word  Jinis^  was  written  in  the 
margin,  either  at  lengdi  or  with  a  contraction,  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  deacon  was  to  end  the  lesson ;  the  divisions  of  chapters 
and  verses  being  unknown  at  tliat  time :  or  else,  he  tliinks,  the 
antient  Hebrews  sang  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem 
Arabians  do,^  witli  long  pauses,  ending  all  at  once,  and  beginning 
all  at  once ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessaiy,  in  the  public  service^ 
to  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  psalm  as  well  the  place  of  the  pause 
as  the  end,  in  order  ,diat  tlie  whole  choir  might  suspend  dieir  voiceSi 
or  recommence  their  singing  at  the  same  time.  Rosenmiiller,  after 
Herder  and  A.  F.  Pfeiffcr,  declares  in  favour  of  Selah  being  a  rest 
or  pause,  for  die  vocal  performers,  during  which  the  musical  instru- 
ments only  were  to  be  beard.  Mr.  Hewlett  thmks  it  resembled  our 
concluding  symplionies.  It  only  remains  that  we  notice  die  senti- 
ment of  Rabbi  Kimchi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
others ;  and  which,  amid  this  conflict  of  opinions,  appears  to  us  more 

Srobable  than  any,  as  it  reconciles  several  of  diem.  That  embent 
ewish  teacher  says,  that  Selali  is  bodi  a  musical  note,  and  a  note  of 
emphasis  in  the  sense,  by  which  wc  are  called  to  observe  something 
more  than  usually  remarkable.     It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  wora 

7^  saiiOL,  which  signifies  he  raised  or  elevated ;  and  denotes  the 
elevation  of  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  at  the  same  Ume  the  liftbe  up 
of  the  heart,  the  serious  considering  and  meditating  upon  die  thing 
that  is  spoken. 

That  diis  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident  from 
die  manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was  rendered 
by  die  Septuagint  translators  :   and  that  it  is  also  a  mark  of  obser- 

1  Simon,  Histoire  Criticpe  du  Noav.  Test.  ch.  xxxiii. 

3  D'Aryieux*8  Travels  m  Arabia  the  Desart,  p.  53.    English  franslatioD,  1718. 
t*2ino. 
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vatkm  and  meditation,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  joined  in 
Psal.  ix.  16.  with  the  word  Higgaionj  which  signifies  meditation. 
Now,  though  in  some  passages  Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where 
there  is  no  emphatic  word  or  sense/ yet  it  may  be  applied  not  only 
to  the  immediately  preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole 
aeries  of  verses  or  periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And  if  it  be 
thus  con^dered,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great  proprie^, 
and  for  the  best  of  purposes,  viz.  to  point  out  to  us  something  well 
worthy  of  our  most  attentive  observation  :  and  that  it  caUs  upon  us 
to  revolve  in  our  minds,  with  great  seriousness  the  matter  placed 
before  us.^ 

Vni.  In  praise  of  the  Psalms,  all  the  fathers  of  the  church  are 
unanimously  eloquent.  Athanasius  styles  them  an  epitome  of  the 
wbcde  Scriptures :  Basil,  a  compendium  of  all  theology ;  Luther,  a 
litde  Bible,  and  the  summary  of  the  CHd  Testament ;  and  Melanc- 
tbon,  the  most  elegant  writing  in  the  whole  world.  How  highly  the 
Psalter  was  valued  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  we  may  ea«ly 
conceive  by  the  very  numerous  editions  of  it  which  were  executed 
in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by  the  number  of  commentators  who 
hive  undertaken  to  illustrate  its  sacred  pages.  Carpzov,  who  wrote 
a  centtuy  ago,  enumerates  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and 
of  the  subsequent  modem  expositors  of  this  book,  it  would  perha[)s 
be  difficult  to  procure  a  correct  account.  "  The  Psalms,"  as  then- 
best  interpreter  in  our  language  has  remarked,  with  equal  piety  and 
beauty,'  ^<  are  an  epitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  pui|^ses  of 
AevDtion.  They  treat  occasionally  of  the  creation  and  formation  of 
the  world ;  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the  economy  of 
grace ;  the  transactions  of  the  patriarchs ;  the  exodus  of  the  children 
M  Israel;  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  setdement  io 
Canaan ;  their  law,  priesthood,  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  their  great 
men,  wrought  through  faith ;  their  sins  and  captivities;  their  repent- 
ances and  restorations ;  the  sufferings  and  victories  of  David ;  die 
peaceful  and  happy  reign  of  Solomon ;  the  advent  of  Messiah,  with 
Its  efiSscts  and  consequences  ;  his  incarnation,  birth,  life,  passion, 
deadi,  resurrection,  ascension,  kingdom,  and  priesthood  ;  the  eflfiision 
of  the  spirit ;  the  conversion  of  the  nations ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ; 
the  establishment,  increase,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  church ; 
flie  end  of  the  world ;  the  eeneral  judgment;  the  condemnation  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous  with  their  Lord 
and  King.  These  are  the  subjects  here  presented  to  our  meditations. 
We  are  instructed  how  to  conceive  of  tliem  aright,  and  to  expreas  the 
difllerent  afifections,  which,  when  so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in 
our  mbds.  They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figures, 
and  set  oflT  with  all  tlie  graces  of  poet^ ;  and  poetry  itself  is  designed 
-*■  .  ...         -  ■  I  ■ 

1  C&lmet,  Dissertation  sur  Sela,  torn.  iv.  pp.  ivi. — xviii.  Hewlett  in  lot.  Rosen- 
moller,  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  torn.  i.  pp.  lix.— Ixii.  Dr.  John  Edwards,  on  the  Au- 
thority, Style,  and  Perfection  of  Scnpture,  vol  iii.  p,  873.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet. 
Fcedjp.  471.    Biel,  Lexicon  in  I4XX,  voce  AcatfaA^a. 

*  The  Ute  Bishop  Home. 
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yet  farther  to  be  recommended  by  the  ciiarms  of  music,  thus  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  God  :  that  so  delight  may  prepare  the  way 
for  improvement,  and  pleasure  become  tlie  handmaid  of  wisdom, 
while  every  turbulent  passion  is  cabned  by  sacred  melody,  and  the 
evil  spirit  is  still  dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  tlie  son  of  Jesse.  Thb 
little  volume,  like  the  paradise  of  Eden,  afibrds  us  in  perfection, 
thoueh  in  miniature,  every  thing  diat  groweth  elsewhere,  every  tree 
that  IS  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food  :  and  above  all,  what 
waslhere  lost,  but  is  here  restored  -—  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden.  That  which  we  read,  as  matter  of  speculation,  in  the 
other  Scriptures,  is  reduced  to  practice,  when  we  recite  it  in  the 
Psahns ;  in  tliose  repentance  and  faith  are  described,  but  in  tliese 
they  are  acted :  by  a  perusal  of  the  former,  we  learn  how  otliers 
served  God,  but,  by  using  the  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves. 
**  What  is  tliere  necessary  for  man  to  know,''  says  the  pious  and  judi- 
cious Hooker,  **  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teacn  f  They  are 
to  beginners  an  ea^  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty  augmentation 
of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  a  strong 
confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  among  others.  Heroical  magna- 
nimity, exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance 
unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  grace,  the  works  of 
Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys  of  that  world 
which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be  eidier  known,  or  done, 
or  had,  tliis  one  celesdal  fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be  an^  grief 
or  disease  incident  unto  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness 
named  for  which  there  is  not,  in  this  treasure-house,  a  present  com- 
fortable remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found."^  In  the  language 
of  this  divine  biook,  therefore,  die  prayers  and  praises  of  the  church 
have  been  offered  up  to  tlie  throne  of  grace,  from  age  to  age.  And 
it  appears  to  have  been  tlie  manual  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  supper,  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  sung  an  hvmn  taken 
from  it  f  who  pronounced,  on  tlie  cross,  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
second  psalm,  ''  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  r' 
and  expired,  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-first  psalm  in  his  mouth,  "  Into 
thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit."  Tlius  He,  who  liad  not  the  Sfurit 
by  measure,  in  whom  were  hidden  all  tlie  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  con- 
clude his  life,  to  solace  himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to 
breathe  out  his  soul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  Us 
own.  No  tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  jusdy  observes, 
ran  convey  an  liigher  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their  felicity  who  use 
it  aright."^ 

1  Hooker,  EccleMiast.  Prnl.  b.  v.  sect.  37. 

^  Saint  Aflaltliew  infomiB  ub,  chap.  xxvi.  30.  that  he  and  his  apostles  '^  BUiigr  an 
hymn  ;"  and  the  hymn  usually  sunff  by  the  JewR,  upon  that  occasion,  was  what 
they  called  "'  the  great  Hallel."  consisting  of  the  psalms  from  the  cxiiith  to  th« 
cxviiith  inclusive. 

•**  Bislinp  Home  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  i. — ^iv. 
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The  number  of  psalms,  which  are  throughout  more  eminendy  ttid 
directly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed  comparatively  small : 
but  the  passages  of  particular  psalms  which  are  predictive  of  him  ia 
various  ways  are  very  numerous,  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  being* 
cited  in  the  New  so  frequendy  as  this  book.  That  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  by  David  himself  were  prophedc,  we  have 
David's  own  authority  :  "  which,"  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  "  may  be 
allowed  to  overpower  a  host  of  modern  expositors.  For  thus  King 
David,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  describes  himself  and  his  sacred  songs : 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  saidy  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high, 
the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacobs  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel, 
saidy  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
tongue,  (2  Sam.  xxiil.  1,  2.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jeho- 
vah's Spirit  which  was  uttered  by  David's  tongue.  But,  it  should 
seem,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable  a  mer^ 
man  to  make  complaint  of  his  ovm  enemies,  to  describe  his  oum  suf* 
ferings  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  escapes  just  as  they  happen^ 
ed.  mii  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described,  by  David's  utterance,  what 
tiras  known  to  that  Spirit  only,  and  diat  Spirit  only  could  describe. 
So  that,  if  David  be  allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  truo 
subject  of  his  own  composidons,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  but 
something  put  into  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  mis- 
application of  the  psalms  to  the  literal  David  has  done  more  mischief, 
than  the  misapplication  of  any  odier  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  among 
diose  who  proiess  the  belief  of  the  Chrisdan  religion."^ 

For  a  table  of  diose  pordons  of  the  Psalms  which  are  stricdy  pro- 
pbedcal  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  IX.  Sect.  III. 
pp.  436,  437. 

IX.  The  book  of  Psalms,  being  composed  in  Hebrew  verse,  must 

Bnerally  be  studied  and  investigated  agreeably  to  the  structure  of 
ebrew  poetry :  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks  already  offered  oa 
this  subject,^  there  are  a  few  observations  more  pardcularly  applicable 
to  these  songs  of  Sion,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more 
fullv  into  their  force  ajad  meaning. 

1.  Investigate  the  argument  of  each  psalm, 

Thii  is  BometimoB  intimated  in  the  prefixed  title  :  but  as  these  inscriptions  ar9 
not  always  genuine,  it  will  bo  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  deduce  the  argument 
from  a  diligent  and  attentive  reading  of  the  psaim  itself,  and  then  to  form  uur 
opinion  concerning  the  correctness  of  the  title,  if  there  be  any. 

2.  With  this  view,  examine  the  historical  origin  of  the  psalm^  or  the. 
tircumstanccs  that  led  the  sacred  poet  to  compose  it. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  introduced  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,3  we  may 
ob^-'nre,  that  much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the 
psaiuis  chronologically,  and  comnaring  them  with  the  histoNcal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  those  w'hich  treat  of  tlie  Israelites  and  Jews,  from  the 
origin  of  their  monarchy  to  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Of  the 
benefit  that  may  be  oblamed  from  such  a  comparison  oi  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
wc  have  already  given  some  striking  examples.^ 

1  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xiy.  Caliaet  has  a  very  fine  passage  on  the 
scope  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  pointing  to  the  Messiah  ;  it  is  too  long  to  cite,  and 
would  be  impaired  by  abridgment.     See  his  Commentairo,  vol.  vi.  pp.  vi.  viii. 

«  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  114,  115.  3  See  Vol.  II.  pp.  544— 540. 

^  See  p.  45.  or  this  volume. 
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8.  Ascertain  the  author  of  the  psalm. 

This  is  friqiientlj  intimated  in  the  inscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  always  to 
bo  dependsd  19011,  we  must  look  for  other  more  certain  criteria  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain correell|f^,.die  real  author  of  any  psalm.  The  historical  circumstances^  which 
are  very  fmqoently  |M  well  as  clearly  indicated,  and  the  poetical  characUr  im- 
pressed on  the  eompqiHionsof  each  of  the  inspired  poets,  will  enable  us  to  accom- 
Slish  this  very  important  object.  Let  us  take,  for  mstancOi  the  psalms  of  David, 
fot  only  does  he  allude  to  his  own  personal  circumstances,  to  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  the  persecutions  he  endured,  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
.  en^raged,  his  heinous  sin  against  God,  and  the  signal  blessings  conferred  upon 
him  ;  bat  his  psalms  are  rarther  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character,  by  which,  if 
it  be  carefully  attended  to,  we  may  easily  distinguish  him  from  every  other  inspir- 
ed author  of  the  psalms.  Hence  we  find  him  repeating  the  same  words  and 
ideas  almostperpetually ;  complaining  of  his  afflictions  and  troubles ;  imploriii|^ 
help  from  Crod  in  the  most  earnest  supplications ;  professing  his  confidence  in 
God  in  the  sftrongest  manner  ;  rejoicing  m  the  answers  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
his  prajrers ;  and  labouring  to  express  his  gratitude  for  all  the  blessings  conferred 
upon  mm.  Again,  in  what  ardent  language  does  he  express  his  longmg  desire  to 
.  behold  the  sanctuarjr  of  God,  and  join  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  kept  holi- 
day !  With  what  animation  does  he  describe  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  the  ark 
was  conducted  to  Jerusalem,  dec. !  Of  all  the  sacred  poets,  David  is  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender. 

The  style  of  David  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  psalmists,  who  have  borrowed 
and  incorporated  many  of  his  expressions  and  images  in  their  odes ;  but  these 
imitations  may  easily  be  distinguisned  from  thoir  archetype,  by  the  absence  of 
that  elegance  and  force  which  always  characterise  the  productions  of  an  original 
author.  ^ 

4.  Attend  to  the  structure  of  the  psalms. 

The  psalms,  bein^  principally  designed  for  tho  national  worship  of  the  Jews,  are 
adaptea  to  choral  sm^ing  :.  as  we  have  already  adverted  to  this  circumstance,!  it 
may  suffice  again  briefly  to  intimate  it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  observe, 
that  attention  to  the  choral  structure  of  these  compositions  will  enable  us  better 
to  enter  into  their  spirit  and  meaning .9  Bishop  Horsley's  edition  of  the  Psalms 
is  cartltilly  divided  with  a  view  to  this  very  circumstance. 

X.    We  shall  conclude  this  section,  the  importance  of  whose  sub- 
/:     ject  must  apok^ise  for  its  apparently  disproportionate  lengthy  witli  the 
following  oqiuHp  but  very  useful 


TABLE  OF  THE   IPSALMS, 

cbssed  according  to  their  several  subjects,  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  devotion. 

I.   Prayers. 

1.  Prayers  for  pardon  of  sin,  Psal.  vi.  xxv.  xxxviii.  li.-  cxxx.  Psalms  styled  peni- 
tontial,  vi.  xxxii.  xxxviii.  li.  cii.  cxxx.  cxliii. 

2.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  the 
public  exercise  of  religion,  Psal.  xlii.  xliii.  Ixiii.  Ixxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  seems  extremely  dejected,  though  not  to- 
tally deprived  of  consolation,  under  his  afflictions,  Psal.  xiii.  xxii.  Ixix.  Ixxrii. 
Ixxrviii.  cxliii. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  the  Psalmist  asks  help  of  God,  in  consideration  of  his  own 
inlegrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  cause,  Psal.  vii.  xvii.  xxvL  xxxv. 

-    6.  Prayers,  expressing  the  firmest  trust  and  confidence  in  God  under  afflictions, 
Psal.  iii.  xvi.  xxvii.  xxxi.  liv.  Ivi.  Ivii.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Ixxi.  lxrji.vi. 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  Gt)d  were  under  affliction  or  persecu- 
tion, Psal.  xliv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxix.  civ.  cii.  cxxii.  cxxxvii. 

7.  The  following  are  likewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  affliction,  Psal.  iv. 
V.  xi.  xxviii.  xli.  Iv.  lix.  Ixiv.  Ixx.  cix.  cxx.  cxl.  cxli.  crlii. 

8.  Prayers  of  intercession,  Psal.  xx.  Ixvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii.  cxliv. 

II.   Psalms  of  thanksgiving. 
1.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  persons,  Psal.  iX.  xviii.*  - 
xxii.  XXX.  xxxiv.  ad.  Ixxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cxvi.  cxviji.  cxxxviii.  cxliv.  -^ 

1  Bee  Vol.  U.  p.  448.  8  Bauer,  Hen©.  Sacr.  pp.  39^-394.  "^ 
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2.  ThankagiviD^  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  Hm  Israelites  in  general,  PsaL  zIvL 
zlTiiL  IxT.  IxyI.  IxTiii.  Ixxvi.  Izzzi.  Izxxy.  zcviii.  cv.  cxxi?.  cxztL  cxas.  czzzv. 
czxiri.  cxlix. 

III.  Psalms  of  praise  and  adoration^  displaying  the  atirilmim  of  Chd. 

1.  General  acknowledgments  of  God*8  goodness  and  winff  a^  particularly 
fcis  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  Psal.  zxiii.  zzziv.  xttwi,  xoi.  c.  ciii.  cTii. 
(zrii.  czxi.  czly.  czlyi. 

2.  Psalms  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attributes  of  the  Di- 
Tine  Being,  Psal.  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  zxiz.  xxziii.  xlvii.  1.  Ix?.  lx?i.  Uunri.  Ixxvii.  zciii. 
zcv-  xcTi.  zcvii.  zciz.  ciT.  czi.  cziii.  cziv.  czt.  cxzziv.  czzzix.  clzrii.  cxlviii.  cl. 

IV.   Instructive  Psalms. 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men, — the  happiness  of  the  one, 
•ad  the  misery  of  the  other,  —  are  represented  in  the  following  psalms :  i.  ▼.  vii. 
iz.  z.  zi.  zii.  ziv.  zv.  zvii.  zziv.  zzy.  zzzii.  zzziv.  zzzvi.  zzzvii.  1.  lii.  liii.  Iv^ii. 
Izzii.  Izzv.  Izzziv.  zci.  zcii.  zciv.  czii.  cxiz.  czzi.  czzv.  czzvii.  czzviii.  czzziju* 

2.  The  ezcellence  of  God's  laws.  Psal.  ziz.  cziz. 

3.  The  vanity  of  human  life.  Psal.  zzziz.  zliz.  zc. 

4.  Advice  to  magistrates.  Psal.  Izzzii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility.  Psal.  czzzi. 

V.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  prophetical. 

Psal.  ii.  zvi.  zzii.  zl.  zlv.  Izviii.  Izzii.  Izzzvii.  cz.  czviii. 

VI.   Historical  psalms. 
PsaJ.  Izzviii.  cv.  evi. 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 


1.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority.  —  II.  Scope.  ^^IR.  Sy^ 

nopsis  of  contents.  —  IV.  Observations.  v 

I.  JLHE  book  of  Proverbs^  has  always  been  ascribed  10  Solomon, 
whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent  repetHioD  of  the 
same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  variations  in  style  which  hare 
been  discovered,  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  he  reallv  was  ^ 
the  author  of  every  maxim  it  comprises.  Those  in  the  tturtieth 
chapter  are  expressly  called  The  words  of  Agar  the  son  ofJakeh  ;  ^ 
and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is  entitled  The  words  of  king  Lemuel. 
It  seems  certain  tliat  the  coUection  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon was  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  it,  by  differ- 
ent hands :  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  th^  are  not 
the  productions  of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke^  no  kss 
than  three  thousand  proverbs.  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  As  it  is  no  where 
said  that  Solomon  himself  made  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  sen- 
tences, the  general  opinion  is,  that  several  persons  made  a  collection 
of  them,  perhaps,  as  they  were  uttered  by  him.  Hezekiah,  among 
others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter :  Agur,  Isaiah,  and 

1  On  the  peculi&r  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  II.   Chapter 
T.  Section  Vl. 

.*■  *  It  is  not  said  that  these  proverbs  were  teritttn  compositions,  but  simply  that 
"  Solomon  spake  them.    Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  He- 
;]llnw  monarch  spoke  them  in  assemblies  collected  for  the  purpoae  of  hearing  him 
liioourse.    Attempt  to  Illustiate  the  Book  of  EcclesiastM,  p.  xliv. 
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Ezra  might  have  done  the  same.  The  Jewish  writers  affirm  that 
Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles,  or  song  bearing  his  name,  in  his  youth, 
the  Proverbs  in  his  riper  years,  and  Ecclesiastes  in  his  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  observed,  that  the  bo6k  of  Proverbs  is  frequently 
cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  treasure  of  revealed 
morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive  their  rules  of  conduct ; 
and  the  canonical  authority  of  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
well  ratified  by  the  evidence  of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs. 

II.  The  SCOPE  of  diis  book  is,  to  instruct  men  in  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  height  and  per- 
fection of  which  is,  d)e  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  the 
sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i.  2 — 7.  ix.  10.)  To  this  end,  the 
book  is  filled  with  the  choicest  sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely  sur- 
passing all  tlie  ethical  sayings  of  the  antient  sages,  and  comprising 
in  themselves  distinct  doctrines,  duties,  8ic.  of  piety  towards  God, 
of  equity  and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  oi  sobriety  and  tem- 
perance ;  together  with  precepts  for  the  right  education  of  children, 
and  for  the  relative  situations  of  subjects,  magistrates,  and  sove- 
reigns. 

UI.    The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  I.  In  the  proem  or  exordium,  containing  the  first  nine 
chapters,  the  teacher  gives  his  pupil  a  series  of  admonitions,  direc- 
tions, cautions,  and  excitements  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  This  part, 
says  Bishop  Lowth,  is  varied,  elegant,  sublime,  and  truly  poetical : 
the  order  of  the  subject  is,  in  general,  excellently  preserved,  and  the 
}Mirts  are  very  aptly  connected.  It  is  embellished  with  many  beauti- 
ful descriptions  and  personifications;  the  diction  is  polished,  and 
abounds  with  all  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  so  that  it  scarcely  yields  in 
elegance  and  splendour  to  any  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Part  D.  extends  from  chapter  x.  to  xxii.  16.  and  consists  of  what 
may  be  strictly  and  properly  called  ^rorcri*, — namely,  unconnected 
sentences,  expressed  with  much  neatness  and  simplicity. 

Part  III.  reaches  from  chapter  xxii.  17.  to  xxv.  inclusive  :  in  this 
part  the  tutor  drops  the  sententious  style,  and  addresses  his  pupil  as 
present,  to  whom  he  gives  renewed  and  connected  admonitions  to  the 
study  of  wisdom. 

The  proverbs  contained  in 

Part  IV.  are  supposed  to  have  been  selected  from  some  larger 
coUection  of  Solomon  "  by  the  men  bf  Hezekiah,"  —  that  is,  by  die 
prophets  whom  he  employed  to  restore  the  service  and  writings  of 
the  Jewish  church.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  20,  21.)  This  part,  like  the 
second,  consists  of  detached,  unconnected  sentences,  and  extends 
from  chapter  xxv.  to  xxix.  Some  of  the  proverbs,  which  Solomon 
had  introduced  into  the  former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

Part  V.  comprises  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  In  the  former  are 
included  the  wise  observations  and  instructions  delivered  by  Agur  the 
son  of  Jakeh  to  his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal.  The  thirty-first  chapter 
contains  the  precepts  which  were  given  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  vrfxi 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  Jewish  woman  married  to  some 
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neighbouring  prince,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  most  ardently  de* 
sirous  to  guard  him  against  vice,  to  establish  him  in  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  to  unite  hun  to  a  wife  of  the  best  quahties.  Of  Agur  we 
kooir  nothing ;  nor  have  any  of  the  commentators  offered  so  much  as 
a  plausible  conjecture  respecting  him.  Some  critics  have  supposed 
that  Agur  and  L«emuel  are  diflferent  names  for  Solomon ;  but  this  by* 
potbesis.has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.  Holden.^  The  contents 
of  these  two  chapters  strongly  militate  against  it. 

IV.  The  proverbs  of  Solomon  aflbrd  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  they  abound  with  antithetic  paral- 
Ids ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  adages,  aphorisms,  and 
detached  sentences.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force,  which  are  discernible  in  Solomon's  wise  sayings,  is  derived 
(rom  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction  and  sentiment. 
Hence  a  careful  attention  to  the  parallelism  of  members  (which  topie 
has  already  been  largely  discussed)'  will  contribute  to  remove  that  ob- 
scurity in  which  some  of  the  proverbs  appear  to  be  involved.  Some- 
times also  one  member  or  part  of  a  proverb  must  be  supplied  from 
the  other ;  or,  as  Glassius  has  expressed  it  in  other  words,  sometimes 
one  thing  is  expressed  in  one  member,  and  another  in  the  other,  and 
yet  both  are  to  be  understood  in  both  members.  Thus  in  Prov.  x. 
14.  we  read. 

Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge  , 

But  the  mouth  of  the  foolisn  is  near  destruction. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  wise  men  communicate,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and  preserved; 
while  fools,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge,  soon  exhaust  their 
scanty  stock,  and  utter  not  merely  useless  but  even  injurious  things. 
Again, 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother.    Prov.  z.  1. 

Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  in  the  two  members 
of  this  passage,  although  in  the  first  the  father  only  is  noticed,  and 
b  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentioned.  Lasdy,  many  diings 
which  are  spoken  generally,  are  to  be  restrained  to  particular  indivi'- 
duak  and  circumstances  :  as  however  this  rule  has  already  been  illus- 
trated at  length,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  additional  exam- 
ples.' The  author,  with  much  pleasure,  refers  his  readers  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Holden's  ^  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,'  with  Notes,  as  the  best  critical  help  to  an  ex- 
act understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of  Ethics  that  is  extant  in 
the  English  language. 

1  See  his  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
'  Preliminary  Dissertation,'  pp.  xviii. — xzv. 
9  See  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Chapter  III.  Section  H.  ^  IV.  pp.  521—626. 
3  See  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Chap.  X. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   BOOK   OF   ECCI^SIXSTES. 

I.  TUley  author^  and  eawmieal  authority. — ^11.  Sct^e  and  fynopm.-— 

ni.  Observations. 

I.  The  tide  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from  the'Septua- 

K*  t  version,  EKKAH2IA2TH2  signifying  a  preacher^  or  one  who 
-angues  a  public  congregadon.     In  Hebrew  it  is  termed,  from  the 

initial  words,  nTD  HS*!  (DtBRT  KOHeLern)  <  the  Words  of  the 

Preacher ;"  by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person  assembling 
the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when  convened.  Although  this 
book  does  not  bear  the  name  of  Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several 
passages  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  Compare  ch.  i.  12.  16.  ii.  4— > 
9.  and  xii.  9,  10.  The  celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it 
to  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  the  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezckiah.  Gro- 
4ius,  from  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are  discoverable 
in  it,  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  Zerubbabel  for  his 
son  Abihud  ;  Jahn,  after  some  later  German  critics,  for  the  same 
reason,  thinks  it  was  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel 
imagines  that  it  was  composed  about  the  time  of  Antioclius  Epipha- 
nes,  from  some  traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
which  he  conceives  he  has  discovered  in  this  book,  and  against  which 
he  supposes  it  to  be  directed.^  But  it  is  not  likely  that  those  Jewish 
sects  would  permit  a  work  levelled  against  themselves  to  be  inserted  in 
the  sacred  canon  :  and  with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged 
by  Grotius,  their  appearance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Solomon's  having  indulged  in  sinful  intercourse  ''with 
strange  women,"  (1  Kings  xi.  1,  2.)  whose  language  he  probably 
acquired. 

The  beaudfiil  descriptions,  which  this  book  contains,  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  tbe  natural  world,  and  their  causes,  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  (as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  thought),^  and  of  the  economy  of 
the  human  frame,  all  show  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age, 
after  he  had  repented  of  his  sinful  practices,  and  when,  having  seen 
and  observed  much,  as  well  as  having  enjoyed  every  thing  tiiat  he 
rould  wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept piety  towards  God«  Tlie  Rabbinical  writers  inform  us,  and  their 
account  is  corroborated  by  Jerome,  that  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  cap- 
tivity, collected  the  inspired  writings  into  tiie  canon,  at  first  refused  to 
admit  this  book  into  the  sacred  code,  in  consequence  of  some  here- 
sies and  contradictions,  which,  from  inattention  to  the  autiior's  scope 


1  Tho  oninions  of  these  and  of  other  writers  are  satis&ctorily  refiited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holden  in  his  *  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasted'  (8to. 
London  1822).    Preliminary  Discourse,  pp.  v. — xxviii. 

s  Bp.  Horslcy's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1^,  190.  Mr.  HoMen  has  refuted  this  hy« 
pothosis,  Ecclcsiastes,  pp  173, 174. 
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and  design,  diey  imagined  to  exist  in  it.  But,  after  considering  the 
expressions  it  contains  towards  the  close,  relative  to  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they  concluded  to  receive  it ;  and  its 
canonical  authority  has  been  recognised  ever  since.  There  can,  in- 
deed, be  no  doubt  of  its  tide  to  admission  :  Solomon  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  illumination  of  tlie  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even 
twice  witnessed  the  divine  presence.  (1  Kings  iii.  5.  ix.  2.  xi.  9.) 
The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightly  understood  :  and 
Sobmon  speaks  in  it  with  great  clearness  of  the  revealed  truths  of 
a  future  life  and  of  a  future  iudgment.^ 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classecl  this  book  among  the  didactic  poetry  of 
die  Hebrews :  but  Mr.  Des  Voeux^  considers  it  as  a  philosophical 
discourse  written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and  interspersed  with  verses, 
which  are  mtroduced  as  occasion  served ;  whence  is  obtabed  a  place 
among  the  poetical  books.  To  this  opinion  Bishop  Lowth  subee* 
qpiently  declared  his  assent. 

n.  The  SCOPE  of  this  book  is  expHcidy  annoimcedio  ch.  i.  2.  and 
xiii.  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  objects,  and  to 
draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an  apparent  good,  to  th« 
fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him,  as  to  the  highest  and  only 
permanent  gpod  in  this  life,  and  to  show  that  men  must  seek  for  hap- 
piness beyond  the  grave.  We  may  therefore  conader  it  as  an  inquiry 
into  that  most  important  and  disputed  quesUon, — ^What  is  the  5ove- 
reim  Good  of  man, — that  which  is  ultimately  good,  and  which  in  all 
its  oearines  and  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  man  f 
What  is  duUgood  for  the  sons  of  men,  vMch  they  should  do  under  the 
heaven  all  the  days  of  their  Ltfe  ?  (ii.  3.)  **  Tms  is  the  object  of  the 
Preacher's  inquiry ;  and,  after  discussing  various  erroneous  opinions, 
be  finally  determines  that  it  consists  in  True  Wisdobi.  The  scope 
of  the  whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation  of 
Wisdom,  as  the  supreme  good  to  creatures  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions. Li  this  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  particle  of  that  which 
is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequently  possessed  by  mes  adcfieted  to 
vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and  the  slaves  of  their  passions ;  but  that 
which  is  from  above,  that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  undefiled,  and 
which,  in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  l^ut  another  word  for  Religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue,  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intricate  windings  and 
mazes  in  which  so  many  commentators  upon  the  Ecclesiastes  have 
been  lost  and  bewildered.  By  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  Preacher's 
object,  to  eulogise  Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whob  admits  an  easy  and 
natural  interpretation ;  light  is  diffiised  around  its  obscurities ;  connec- 
tion IS  discovered  in  that  which  was  before  disjointed  ;  the  argument 
receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new  beauly ;  and  every  part  of 
the  discourse,  when  considered  in  reference  to  this  object,  tends  to 
deidope  the  nature  of  True  Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to 
recommend  its  acquirement. 

I  CarpzoT.  Introd.  ad  Libros.  Vet.  Test,  part  ii.  p.  222.    Dr.  Gray's  Key,  p.  292. 
9  In  Lis  <<  Philosophica]  and  Critical  Essay  ou  the  Book  of  EcclesiaBtes,"  4to. 
London^ 1760. 
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'^  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  is  vanity;^ 
which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure  upon  the 
works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothin^.fa  vain,  every  thing  being 
properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  exceflently  fitted  to  display  die 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  Yet  when  the  things 
of  this  world  are  applied  to  improper  purposes ;  when  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  end,  while  they  are  only  intended  to  be  tlie  means ; 
and  are  rested  in  as  the  source  of  happuiess  which  they  were  not  de- 
signed to  affinrd,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  their  character;  that 
which  is  most  excellent  becomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  by  the 
abuse ;  and  the  worl&  of  Omnipotence,  however  wise  and  good  in 
themselves,  are  unprofitable  to  those  who  misuse  and  pervert  tliem. 
It  were  a  kmd  oi  blasphemy  to  vilify  whatever  has  proceeded  from 
Onmiscient  Power ;  and  Solomon  can  only  be  supposed  to  pronounce 
^U  things  here  below  vain,  when  they  are  applied  to  a  wrong  use,  by 
the  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denominate 
all  things  universally  and  without  any  exceptbn,  but  only  all  earthly 
things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxury,  power,  and  whatever  is 
merely  human  and  terrestrial.  If  these  are  placed  in  competitioa 
with  divbe  and  heavenly  things,  or  are  foolishly  regarded  as  the 
means  of  real  happiness,  they  become  useless  and  unprofitable,  be- 
cause they  are  uncertain  and  transitory,  never  fully  satisfying  the  de- 
sires of  the  soul,  nor  producing  permanent  felicity* 

*^  If  worldly  things  are  vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  neverthe- 
less, be  presumption  and  impiety  to  represent  them  as  actually  bad. 
They  are  good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
good,  since  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  to  the  ultimate  and  real  mterest  of  man.  But  if  they 
are  pursued  as  the  only  ^portion  in  this  life,'  as  constituting  the  hap- 
piness of  beings  formed  for  immortality,  they  are  not  estimated  oa 
right  principles,  and  the  result  will  be  vexation  and  disappointment. 
Their  vani^,  then,  arises  from  the  foUy  and  baseness  of  men,  who, 
in  forgetfumess  of  eternity,  are  too  apt  to  regard  this  world  as  their 
sole  am  final  abode,  and  to  expect  that  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  Nor  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this  account. 
That  they  are  insufficient  to  r^der  man  happy  is  itself  the  ordination 
of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently,  best  suited  to  a  probationary 
state ;  wisely  calculated  for  the  trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning 
him  from  too  fond  attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  his  de- 
sires and  exertions  after  the  blessedness  of  another  life. 

'^In  prosecuting  liis  inquiry  into  the  Cliief  Crood,  Solomon  has 
divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  extends  to  the 
teiiih  verse  of  die  sjxth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in  demMistrating  the 
vanity  of  all  eartlily  conditions,  occupations,  and  pleasures  ;  the  second 

I  Tlic  AneKt  commnntar j  on  this  aphorism,  Vanity  of  vanities,  ail  is  ranity,  >— 
was  anintentionally  furnished  by  the  late  celebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  one  of 
hiH  poeUiuinous  letters.  See  the  passaf  e  at  lengrth  in  Biahop  Home's  Works,  vol. 
V.  disconrsc  xiii.  pp.  185—187.,  where  tne  frightful  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying 
man  of  Uie  world,  is  admirably  improved  to  the  edification  of  the  reader. 
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part,  which  includes  the  remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  eulo- 
^ing  Wisdom,  and  in  describing  its  nature,  its  excellence,  its  benefi- 
cial effects.  This  division,  mdeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughout  with 
li^ical  accuracy ;  some  deviations  from  strict  mediod  are  albwable 
in  a  popular  discourse  ;  and  tlie  author  occasionally  diverges  to  topics 
incidentally  suggested  ;  but,  ajnidst  these  digressions,  the  distinctions 
of  the  two  ports  cannot  escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  writers  to  form  their  discourses  in  a  regular  se- 
ries of  deductions  and  concatenated  arguments  :  they  adopt  a  species 
of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to  comraoQ 
capacities,  in  which  tlie  subject  is  still  kept  in  view,  tliough  not  han- 
dled according  to  die  rules  of  dialectics.  Even  St.  Paul,  whose  rea- 
soning powers  are  unquestionable,  frequendy  digresses  from  his  sub- 
ject, breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departs 
from  the  strictness  of  order  and  arrangement.  In  the  same  way  has 
the  royal  Preacher  treated  the  subject ;  not  with  exact,  pliilosophical 
metliod,  but  in  a  free  and  popular  manner,  giving  an  uncontrolled 
range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  sufiering  himself  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
feelings.  But,  thougli  die  methodical  disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occa- 
sionally interrupted,  his  plan  is  still  discernible  ;  and  perhaps  he  never 
wanders  more  from  his  principal  object  dian  most  of  the  other  wri- 
ters in  the  Sacred  Volume." 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably  instructive 
book,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden's  learned  and  elaborate 
Attempt  to  illustrate  diis  Book.^  The  following  Synopsis  (wliich  is 
also  borrowed  from  ]VIr.  Holden)  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of 
its  design. 

Part  I.  The  vanity  or  all  earthly  conditions,  occupations, 

AND   pleasures. 

Sect.  T.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  (i.  2.) 

Sect.  II.  The  unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the  transito- 

rinees  of  human  life.  (i.  i) — 11.) 
.Sect.  III.  The  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the  ways  and 

works  of  man.  (i.  12 — 18.) 
Sect.  IV.  Luxury  and  pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation  of 

spirit,  (ii.  I — 11.) 
Sect.  V.  Though  the  wise  excel  foolf*,  yet,  as  death  happens  to 

them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity,  (ii.  12 — 17.) 
Sect.  VI.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  leaving  it  they  know 

not  to  whom.  (ii.  18 — ^23.) 
Sect.  VII.  The  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments,  (ii.  24 — ^26.) 
Sect.  VIII.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  all 

human  purposes,  yet  are  tliey  useless  and  vain ;  the  Divine  coun- 
sels, however,  are  immutable,  (iii.  1 — 14.) 
Sect.  IX.  The  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved  from  the  wicked- 

1  Prelim.  Disa.  pp.  Izy.  Ixviii. — Ixxil. 
VOL.  IV.  16 
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ness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  (iii.  15 — 17.) 

Sect.  X.  Though  life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men  die 
as  well  as  beasts,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different  with 
the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts,  (iii.  18 — ^22.) 

Sect.  XL  Vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression,  (iv.  1—3.) 

Sect.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 

Sect.  XIII.  The  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to  True 
Wisdom,  (iv.  5,  6.) 

Sect.  XIV.  The  vanity  of  covetousness.  (iv.  7,  8.) 

Sect.  XV.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion  and 
empire  are  but  vanity,  (iv.  9 — 16.) 

Sect.  XVI.  Errors  in  the  performance  of  Divine  worship,  which 
render  it  vain  and  unprofitable,  (v.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  XVII.  The  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice  ;  for  though 
the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of  judgment  great- 
ly ^  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Almighty,  (v.  8, 
9.) 

Sect.  XVIII.  The  vanity  of  riches  ;  with  an  admonition  as  to  the 
moderate  enjoyment  of  them.  (v.  10 — ^20.) 

Sect.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vi.  1 — ^9.) 

Pakt  II. — ^The  nature,  excellence,  and  beneficial  effects 

OF    WISDOM   OR   RELIGION. 

Sect.  XX.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours,  and  enjoyments  are 
vain,  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  What  is  good  for  man  1  What  is 
his  Supreme  Good  t  ^vi.  10--12.)    The  answer  is  contained  in 
the  remainder  of  the  book. 
Sect.  XXI.  The  praise  of  character  and  reputation,  (vii.  1.) 
Sect.  XXII.  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wise.  (vii.  2 — 10.) 
Sect.  XXIII.  The  excellence  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  11 — 14.) 
Sect.  XXIV.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (vii.  15.  viii.  7.) 
Sect.  XXV.  The  evil  of  wickedness  shows  the  advantage  of  True 

Wisdom,  (viii.  8—13.) 
Sect.  XXVI.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (viii.  14.  ix.  1.) 
Sect.  XXVII.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (ix.  2.  x*'  17.) 
Sect.  XXVIII.  The  banefulness  of  sloth,  (x.  18.) 
Sect.  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x.  19.) 
Sect.  XXX.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  (x« 

20.) 
Sect.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence,  (xi.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  XXXII.  An  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivation  of  religious 

habits,  (xii.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  XXXIII.  The  conclusion,  (xii.  8 — 14.)* 

1  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  ciz.  ex.  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  in  his  learned  and  ingeniout  work 
on  Ecclesiaates,  was  of  opinion  that  the  royal  author's  design  was  to  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another  state  after  this  life,  by  such 
argruinents  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and  experience.  But^Mr.^  Holden  has 
satistactorily  shown  that  this  is  not  the  primary  design  of  the  book  in  question  ; 
thoujgh  it  contains  some  strong  prooft  of  this  article  of  religious  faith.  See  bis 
frehm.  Diss.  pp.  zlvii.— Ix. 
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in.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  this  hook  to  be  singu- 
lar;  its  language  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose  and  unconnected, 
approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conversation :  and  it  possesses 
very  litde  poetical  character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  periods :  which  peculiarity,  he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  Leusdcn  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century)  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  on  the  least  of  tabernacles ;  because,  as  that  feast 
commemorates  the  gladness  and  content  with  which  their  forefathers 
dwelt  in  tents,  so  diis  book,  while  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
things,  inculcates  on  every  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and  being  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  God  in  his  providence  thinks  fit  to  bestow. 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    SONG   OF    SOLOMON. 


L  Author. — ^n.  Canonical  authority. — III.  Structure  of  the  poemr-^ 
its  subject  and  scope. — the  Song  of  Solomon  a  sublime  mystical 
allegory. 

Few  poems  have  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found  more  trans- 
lators and  commentators,  than  the  Song  of  Songs :  but  the  learned 
are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement  and  design.  The  ma- 
jori^  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book,  and  certainly  on  the  best  evi- 
dence, while  others  affirm  it  to  be  merely  a  human  composition :  the 
former  regard  it  as  a  sacred  allegory ;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory 
effusion. 

1 .  In  addition  to  other  divine  compositions  of  Solomon,  we  are  in- 
formed (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  that  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  fivCy  of 
which  tlie  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one.  In  tlie  first  verse  it  is 
called,  by  way  of  eminence  and  distinction,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  jyS^BTT  *W  (shir  hashirim)  that  is,  a  Song  of  SongSj  or  a 
Song  of  Loves.  Of  this  antient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquit}',  to  have  been  Solomon :  and  this  tradi- 
tion is  corroborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  authenticity.  In  tlie 
very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Hebrew  monarch  by  name :  he  is 
the  subject  of  t{ie  piece,  and  the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of  it. 
Allusions  are  made  to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5.)  ;  to  the 
horses  and  chariots  which  he  purchased  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  (i. 
9.  compared  with  1  Sjngs  x.  28,  29.^  ;  to  Aminadab,  who  was  emir 
nent  for  such  chariots,  and  who  mamed  one  of  Solomon's  daughters 
(vi.  12.  with  1  Kings  iv.  11.) ;  to  his  building  of  the  temple  under 
the  figure  of  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his  bride  (iii.  9,  10.)  ;  to  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  formed.  In  short,  all  tlie  leading  circum- 
stances in  Solomon's  life,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  appear  to  be 
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either  alluded  to  or  implied  in  tliis  antient  poem,  and  therefore  render 
it  probable  tliat  it  was  tiie  production  of  some  WTJter  in  his  age,  if  it! 
were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence,  however,  of  a 
few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have  imagined  tlmt  this  book 
was  written  in  die  latter  years  of  tlie  Jewish  monarchy,  not  long  be- 
fore the  captivity  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  repelled  by  the  internal  evi- 
dences above  cited  in  favour  of  Solomon ;  and  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  Ararasean  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  when  we 
recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that  existed  between 
Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kcnnicott  was  of  opi- 
nion tliat  diis  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Solomon,  from  theunifonn 
insertion  of  the  yod  in  all  copies,  in  spelling  the  name  of  David  ;  but 
this  remark  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  name  of  David  occurs  hut  once 
(iv.  4.) :  and,  after  it  had  been  written  erroneously  by  a  scribe  in  tlie 
time  of  Ezra,  it  might  have  been  inadvertently  copied  by  subse- 
quent transcribers.* 

II.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  settled  by  Ezra 
(wiiioh  we  have  ab-eady  seen  was  most  probably  the  case),  tliere  can 
be  iio  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  sacred  book ;  for, 
to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bishop  Warburton,  "  Ezra  wTote, 
and  we  may  believe  acted,  '  by  die  inspiration  of  die  Most  liigh,* 
amid  the  last  blaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  full  lustre  of  expiring  pro- 
phecy. And  such  a  man  would  not  have  placed  any  book  tliat  was 
not  sacred  in  the  same  volume  with  die  law  and  the  prophets."  ^ 
In  addition  to  this  evidence,  the  following  consideradons  will  au- 
thorise us  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
early  period,  deemed  a  sacred  book,  and  ranked  widi  the  Hagio- 
grapha  or  Holy  Writings  of  die  Jews,  and  thence  was  received 
among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  without  contradicUon 
is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  who  flourished 
about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which  still  forms  a  part  of 
the  Alexandrian  version.  With  the  same  conviction  of  the  sacred 
character  of  the  work,  it  was  rendered  into  Greek,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  sra,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 

1  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  20 — ^22.  Hewlett's  Commentary  on  the  Son^  of 
Solomon,  Supplementary  Ohnerv^ationii,  in  fin  f.  A  writer  of  the  present  day  (Mr. 
Bollamv^  who  has  distinguished  himself  bv  his  bold  and  paradoxical  assertions,  hu 
fttatcd  his  opinion  to  be,  that  it  was  a  book  of  great  antiouity  in  the  time  of  the 
Hebrew  king,  and  is  the  same  which  is  referred  to  in  tne  rsalms  by  the  words 
"  dark  sayings  of  old"  He  thinks  it  possible  that  Solomon  collected  and  iucorpo- 
nted  the  materials  of  this  book,  as  David  did  other  sacred  soncrs  of  prophecy  and 
pnige,  which  were  in  use  in  the  church  before  his  time  ;  but  alarms  that  tlie  idea 
of  Solomon  being  the  author  of  this  Song  of  Songs  is  founded  on  a  mis-translation 
of  tha  Hebrew  word  lAsklomnky  which  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  As  Mr.  B.  refen 
to  a  work  not  yet  published  in  supi>ort  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  respecting  it :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
ternal evi£nccB  al>ove  noticed,  which  make  so  strongly  against  Dr.  KennipotU 
afford  pretty  strong  corroboration  of  the  universally  received  version,  as  well  ia  of 
the  uniff>rm' belief  of  the  Jews,  who  surely  were  acquainted  with  their  native  tonflie. 
See  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  11)0. 

S  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  StacUioaie,  voL  i.  p.  zxiil. 
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dotion.  Origen,  \^ho  wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  au- 
tliority  of  tliose  learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  hira, 
and  whom  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  consulting  respecting  tiio  autliority 
and  literal  import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  liis  Hexapla, 
and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its  mystical  sense,  which 
have  in  part  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome.  Furtlier,  that  tlie 
anticnt  .lews,  without  exception,  considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired 
production,  appears  from  die  allegorical  signification  annexed  to 
It  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  Josephus,  in  his  answer  to  Apion, 
gives  a  catalogue  of  tlie  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  diird  class  of  such 
as  related  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of  Songs.^  From 
die  Jewish  Synagogue  diis  book  was  received  into  the  Christian 
church  widiout  any  doubt  of  its  divine  authority :  it  occurs  in  the 
catalogue  of  books  of  die  Old  Testament  made  by  Melito  Bishop 
of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who  is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who 
travelled  into  Palestine  on  pui-pose  to  learn  the  number  of  these 
books,  and  wIk)  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.^ 
It  is  cited  by  Ignatius,  wlio  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  aposde  Saint 
John  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  as  a  book  of  autho-^ 
rity  in  die  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  enumerated  in  the  list  of  ca- 
nonical books  occurring  in  the  s}'nopsis  attributed  to  Aihanasius, 
who  flourislied  in  the  Uiird  centuiy,  and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome 
and  Rufiiius,  towards  the  close  of  die  fourth  century,  in  which  also 
we  find  it  cited  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  also  in  the 
Apostolical  Canons  f  since  which  time,  the  Song  of  Songs  has 
maintained  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Song  of  Songs  has  come  dowTi  to  us  thus  strongly 
recommended  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  its  divine  authority  has  been 
questioned  in  modern  days.  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  a 
bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to  allegorical  interpretations,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifdi  centuries,  is  said  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful 
terms  of  this  poem,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Job :  but,  as  those 
accounts  appear  among  the  charges  and  accusations  of  his  enemies. 
Dr.  Lardner,  with  great  propriety,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such 
representation."*  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  Simon  and 
Le  Clerc  questioned  its  audienticity,  but  were  refuted  by  die  elder 
Carpaiov ;  and  subsequently  die  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  af- 
firmed it  to  be  a  dissolute  love-song,  composed  by  Solomon  when 
advanced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practice,  and  that  consequently 
it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  die  sacred  books.     This 

1  Josephus  cont.  Apion,  book  i.  c.  8.  Euaebius.  following  the  Jewish  historian, 
niakeft  the  Soni^  of  Songs  the  fifteenth  of  the  number  of  canonical  books.  EccL 
liist.  lib.  vi.  c.^5. 


2  Husebius  has  preserved  this  catalogue  of  Melito's  in  his  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  2ft. 

3  Comttit.  Apostol.  lib.  vi.  c.  J3.  \H.  lorn.  i.  pp.  345.  'Xy].  Edit.  Ainst.  17-24.  Ca- 
non. Apostol.  No.  Ixxvi.  Ibid.  p.  453.  Both  thcso  productions,  though  protending 
to' bo  of  apostolical  origin,  are  spurious  compilations  of  the  fourth  century.  See 
Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  35iO— ;^54.  bvo.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4'21 — 141. 

4  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  107.  )id,  edit.  Dr.  Larducr's  Work«y 
6vo.  Yol.  iv.  pp.  509, 510. ',  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  52d. 
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preposterous  notion  (for  nothing  like  proof  has  been  offered  in  its 
support)  hasy  with  some  sliglit  modification,  been  adopted  by  several 
later  writers ;.  and  Semler,  among  others,  declines  taking  any  notice 
of  it,  as  a  work  manifestly  spurious.^  These  objections,  however, 
are  sufficiendy  counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  die  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

III.  Tliat  diis  book  is  a  poem,  all  criucs   and   expositors  are 

agreed ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what  class  of 

Hebrew  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.     Michaelis,  to  whose  profound 

.  researches   biblical  students  are  so  deeply  indebted,  is  of  opinion 

I  diat  the  object  of  diis  poem  was  simply  to  mculcate  the  divine  ap- 

I  probation  of  marriage ;  and  Mendelsohn,  a  learned  Crennan  Jew, 

considers  it  as  a  representation,  by  Solomon's  son,  of  a  mal  of  skill 

between  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess ;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer^ 

appear  much  more  rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name 

of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers  it  to  be  a  nuptial 

I  song,  which    will  be  best  explained  by  compositions  of  a  similar 

*  nature  in  Eastern  countries.      Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  of 

opinion  that  diis  song  is  a  regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by 

the  consideration  that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 

for  seven  days  togetlier,  distinguished  by  peculiar  solemnities.     He 

.  accordingly  divides  it  in  die  following  manner  :  — 

DAY   1      -     -     -     CHAP.  i. — ii.  G. 

2 ii.  7—17. 

3  -     -     -     -     -  iii. — ^v.  1. 

4 v.  2.— vi.  0. 

5  -     -     -     -     .   viy  10. — ^vii.  11. 

6  -     -    -     -       vii.  12. — ^viii.  3. 

7  ...     -       viii.  4 — 14. 

Cahnet,'  die  late  Bishop  Percy,*  and  Mr.  Williams,*'''  agree  widi 
Bossuet.  Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  of  his  learn- 
ed and  elegant  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this  poem,  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demonstration,  but  as  a  very  in- 

fenious  and  probable  conjecture  upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject, 
le  therefore  determines  it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  dramajihou^  de- 
ficient in  some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
.^  position.^ 

1  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Vet.  Test.  Interpretationem,  pp.  209 — 214. 
t  OuUinos  of  a  commentary  on  Solomon  s  Song.  (8yo.  London,  17Gd,  reprinted 
ia  1775.) 
8  GUmet,  Commentaire  Litteral,  torn.  ▼.  pp.  68,  09. 

4  Is  Ui  "  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  8 
comnNHtarv  and  annotations.*'  ]2mo.  1764. 

5  In  <<  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon :  a  new  translation,  with  a  com- 
mentary and  notes."  6vo.  1^1.  h^ 

A  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  the  Scnif 
of  Songs  bears  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama ;  the  chorus  of  virginB 
eeems  m  every  respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  Greeks.  They  ars 
oonstantly^^flenti  «ad  prepared  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  advice  and  consolation : 
■  L  .  J .» 
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Bauer,^  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl ;  the  same  opi- 
nion is  intimated  by  Jabn,  who  makes  it  consist  of  eight  idyls  :^  but 
neither  of  these  emment  critics  assign  any  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
Probably  they  derived  it  fix)m  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  having  com- 
pared this  poem  with  some  of  the  cassides  or  idyls  of  the  Arabian  po- 
ets, concludes  with  expressing  his  Judgment  that  this  song  ought  to  be 
classed  among  the  Hebrew  idyls.' 

Supported  by  the  high  authority  of  this  distinguished  scholar.  Dr. 
Good,^  after  Signor  Melesegenio  (a  learned  Italian  translator  of  tliis 
poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs  as  forming,  not  one  continued 
and  individual  poem,  but  a  series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  These  he  designates  ^^  sacred  irfy/*,"  and 
makes  them  to  be  twelve  in  number,  viz. 

IDYL   1      -     -     -     -      CHAP,  i,  1 — 8. 

2 i.  9-Hi.  7. 

3 ii.  8—17. 

4  -----     -  iii.  1 — 5. 

6  -----     -  iii.  6. — iv.  7. 

6  ------  iv.  8. — V.  1. 

7 V.  2.— vi.  10. 

8 vL  11—13. 

9 vii.  i— 9. 

10 vii.  10— viii.  4. 

they  conyerise  freqaently  with  the  ]9rincipal  characters ;  they  are  qriostionod  by 
them,  and  they  return  answers  to  their  inquiries ;  they  take  part  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  poem,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  quit  the  scene  upon  any  occa- 
sion. Some  of  the  learned  have  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  lived  with  them  in 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadolphus,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  beauties  of  this 
poem,  and  that  he  has  almost  literally  introduced  some  passages  from  it  into  his 
tleffant  Idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  i.  9.  vi.  10.  witb^heoc.  xviii.  30.  26. ;  Cant.  iv.  11. 
with  Theoc.  zz.  26. ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  xziii.  23 — 26.)  It  might  also  bo 
snnpected,  that  the  Greek  tragedians  were  indebted  for  their  chorus  to  this  poem 
of  Solomon,  were  not  the  probabilities  on  the  other  side  much  greater,  that  the 
Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  at  to6  late  a  period ;  and  were  it  not  evident, 
that  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks  had  a  very  different  origin,  were  it  not  evident  in- 
deed that  the  chorus  was  not  added  to  the  &ble,  but  the  fable  to  the  chorus.  Pre- 
lect. XXX.  in  fine. 

1  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  386. 

s  Introd.  ad  libros  sacros  Veteris  FoBdcris,  pp.  506—508.  Jahn  divides  the  ipn€m 
in  the  following  manner  :  — 


905G  1 

w                       m 
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CHAP.  i.  1. — ii.  7. 

2 

•                            a 

ii.  8. — iii.  5. 

3 

-    iii.  6. — V.  1. 

4- 

.     V.  2.— vi.  9. 

5 

-    vi.  10. — viii.  3. 

6 

-  viii.  4 — 7. 

7 

-  viii.  8—12. 

8 

-  viii.  13, 14 

*•            r^ 

,  , 

•  ••           A«»T           1                           »        • 
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3poesos  Asiatics  Commcntarii,  cap.  iii.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  p.  71.  8vo.  edit.) 
4  to  his  '<  Son^  of  Songs  or  Sacred  Idyls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
sotes,"  8vo.  1803.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  Dr.  Good's  arrangement  of  the 
eaaticles  into  twelve  Idyls,  in  his  translation  of  this  book  of  the  royaJ  poet.    Lon- 
don, 1811. 8vo.  ^ 


J^ 
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11------   viii.  5 — 7. 

12 viii.  8—14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement,  Dr.  Good  remarks  that 
tlie  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem,  since  the 
transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of  the  Oriental  muse, 
and  evidently  imply  a  variety  of  openings  and  conclusions ;  while,  as 
a  regular  drama,  it  is  deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  that  could 
give  it  such  a  classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  fable  nor  action, 
involution  nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  middle,  or 
end.^  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  may  be  observed,  that 
bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of  Eastern  poetry,  that  this 
circumstance  alone  cannot  decide  against  the  individuality  of  the 
poem. 

Furtlier,  tlie  subject  of  the  poem  m  the  same  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the  same  ;  and,  though  to 
a  modem  reader  die  transitions  in  many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and 
the  thoughts  unconnected,  yet  tlie  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspend- 
ed, but  is  carried  on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructed,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  tlie  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur,  in  considering  the 
Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls,  like  the  cassidcs  of  the 
poets  of  Arabia.  With  regard  to  the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this 
collection  of  exquisite  poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Cal- 
met,  Harmer,^  Bishops  Percy  and  Lowth,  in  sliort,  we  believe  all 
modern  commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  attach- 
ment to  be  the  royal  daughter  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Good 
however  contends,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  she  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years  later :  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  so  impassioned  a  composition  as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have 
resulted  from  a  state  alliance.  "  Tlie  matrimonial  connection  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch  with  the  Egyptian  princess,"  Dr.  Good  observes, 
^^  was  probably,  indeed,  a  connection  of  political  interest  alone ;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  conceive  that  it  had  been  preceded  by  any  personal 
intimacy  or  interchange  of  affection  :  the  ofiTer  was  proposed  by  him 
on  his  first  accession  to  the  tlirone,  prior  to  his  having  received  from 
Jehovali  the  gift  of  superior  wisdom ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
Archbishop  Uslier,^  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  opponents  and 
competitors,  and  when  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Egypt  was 
likely  to  be  of  essential  advantage  to  him :  from  whicfi  also,  as  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  his  {X)litical  views  in  such  an  union,  he  received  the 
city  of  Gezer  as  a  dowry  vn\h  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) — a 

city  captured  by  Pharaoh  from  the  Canaanites,  and  rased  to  the 

—       -■  

1  Good's  Song  of  Son^s.     Preface,  p.  iv. 

^  On  the  euppomtion  tiiat  Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess,  this  learned 
and  inrrenious  writer  considers  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  lively  eiublem  of  the 
Messiah'H  admitting  the  Crcntilos  to  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  Outlines  of 
a  New  ConimentarT>  pp.  74 — B4. 

3  An.  Mnnd.  2971— i»91. 
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ground,  probably  from  tlie  obstinacy  of  its  resistance;  but  afterwards 
re-built  by  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  considerable  dis- 
tinction. The  matrimonial  connection  here  celebrated,  on  tlie  contrary, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  reciprocal  afiection  alone;  and  from  the 
gentleness,  modesty,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformly  and 
perpetually  attributed  to  tliis  beautiful  and  accomplished  fair  one,  she 
must  have  been  well  worthy  of  tlie  royal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  native  of  Sha- 
ron (Cant.  ii.  I.),  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine.  Though  not  of 
royal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Cant.  i.  6.  of  low  extraction  in 
comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom,  yet  she  must  have  been  of  noble 
birth  ;  for  she  is  addressed  by  her  attendants  under  the  appellation  of 
princess  or  noble  lady  (Cant.  vii.  1.) :  and  though  she  could  not  aug- 
ment by  her  dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  marriage  portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in  Baal- 
hammon  (Cant.  viii.  12.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr.  Harmer  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  delightful  ^'alley  of  Bocat,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Balbec,^  leased  out  to  a  variety  of  tenants,  whose  number 
we  are  not  acquainted  with,  but  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear 
rental  of  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  120/.  ]  6s.  Sd. 
sterling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural  to  conceive 
that  her  father  was  deceased ;  more  especially  as  the  house  in  which 
she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the  house  of  her  mother  (Cant.  iii.  4. 
viii.  2X  as  it  was  her  mother  who  betrothed  her  to  llie  enamoured  mo- 
narch (Cant.  viii.  5.),  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
ence of  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  distinct  famr- 
iies,  and  consequently  to  have  had  two  marriages :  for  in  idyl  i. 
21.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  oflspring  considerably  older  than  her- 
self, whom  she  denominates  not  her  father's,  but  her  mother^s  children^ 
who  seem  to  have  taken  an  undue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to 
have  behaved  with  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  no 
where  expresses  any  degree  of  affection  ;  but  for  an  own  brother  and 
aster,  —  the  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably  younger  than 
herself,  —  she  evinces  tlie  tenderest  regard  of  the  most  affectionate  bo- 
som. (Cant.  viii.  1.  8.) 

^  Of  tlie  age  of  this  unrivaUed  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her  nuptials,, 
we  are  no  where  informed.  Being  in  possession  of  an  estate  be- 
queathed her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral  relation,  she  must  at 
least  have  acquired  her  majority  according  to  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  yet, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite 
delineations  of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as  by  her  loWi 
she  must  have  been  in  the  lull  flower  of  youtli  and  beauty.  As  to 
the  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  calculate  it,  from  collateral 
circumstances,  to  have  been  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010 
befcwe  the  birth  of  Christ.     At  tlie  age  of  twenty  he  contracted  his 

^  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary)  pp.  30,  36- 
VOL.   IV.  17 
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marriage  of  political  interest  with  the  £g}'ptian  priucess ;  and  if  he 
had  not  at  this  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fasliion  of  his  age, 
aud  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
who  could  be  found,  and  would  consent  to  live  with  him,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  establishment  commenced  very  shortly  afterwards."^ 

Before  wc  proceed  to  offer  any  furtlier  remaiks  on  tlie  style  of 
this  sacred  poem,  justice  requires  that  we  notice  anotlier  view  of  it 
which  has  lately  been  given  by  a  learned  and  ingenious,  though  anony- 
mous, writer  in  tlie  New  Cyclopedia  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Rees,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.  He  regards  it  as  a  parable,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  bride  is  considered  as  rcpresentuig 
true  religion ;  the  royal  lover  as  the  Jewish  people  ;  the  younger  sis- 
ter as  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  kom  its 
first  dawn  in  tlie  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  efililgence  produced 
by  tlie  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be  portrayed 
in  these  beautiful  words —  *  Who  is  he  tliat  looketh  forth  as  the  morn- 
ing, fair  as  tlie  moon,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  serene  as  the  starry  host  ?' 
(See  vi.  2.)  The  epilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  bro- 
tlier  and  sister,  he  furtlier  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
minate in  the  temple  service  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  allusion  at 
the  close  to  the  rise  of  tlie  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  took  place  so  many  hundred  years  after  Solomon,  proves  tliat 
the  author  wrote  under  divine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense, 
tlius  capable  of  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  tlie  anony- 
mous writer  apprehends,  justifies  tlie  high  appellation  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for  its  being  re- 
garded, by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred  composition,  and  for  its 
reception  first  into  the  Jewish  and  then  into  tlie  Christian  church.^ 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the 
praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity  ;  but  we  conceive  the  Song  of 
Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  tlian  tliis  audior  admits ; 
and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrangement  and  exposition  of  its  argu- 
ment, for  the  following  reasons. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  ages,  wheUier  die  literal  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  that  was  ever  intended 
by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  doefs  not,  at  the  same  time,  afibrd 
die  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical  allegory  delineating  the  bridal 
union  between  Jehovah  and  his  pure  and  uncorrupted  church  f 
Slichaelis  and  most  of  the  modern  critics  on  the  continent  advocate 
the  former  opinion  ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent 
critics  in  our  own  country,'  but  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by  most 
commentators,  Jewish  and  Cliristian. 

Among  diose  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also  much  dis- 
agreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  simple  allegory, 
-  ■  -  -  ■   ■     ■    - 

^   n cod's  Sonff  of  SongF,  pp.  xi. — xvi. 

9  Dr.  Roes*  C  yclopedia,  vol.  vi.  article  Cantielfs. 

'•^  Amon^  otliera  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 
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while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider  it  as  mystical  allegory  :^  and 
are  of  opinion  that  under  the  figure  of  a  marriage  is  typified  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  con- 
cise model  was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  diis  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  tliink  will  appear  from  the  following  consi- 
derations, principally  extracted  from  Bishop  Lowth.' 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  tlic  human  mind,  he  observes, 
being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a  clear  idea  of  any 
part  of  the  divine  nature  by  its  utmost  exertions ;  God  has  conde- 
scended, in  a  manner,  to  contract  tlie  infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  our  understandings  under  such  imagery  as  our  feeble  optics 
are  capable  of  contemplating.  Thus  tlie  Almighty  may  be  said  to 
dWcend,  as  it  were  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  Uie  height  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  widi  human  senses  and 
affections,  in  all  respects  resembling  a  mortal  —  **  witli  human  voice 
and  human  form."  This  kind  of  allegory  is  called  anthropopatliy,  and 
occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  theology,  properly  so  called,  —  that 
is,  as  delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  |)art  of  tliii 
imagery  is  derived  from  the  passions ;  nor  indfeed  is  there  any  on(^ 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  not,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, ascribed  in  direct  terms,  widiout  any  qualification  what- 
ever, to  the  supreme  God  ;  not  excepting  those  in  which  human  frail- 
ty and  imperfection  is  most  evidently  displayed,  viz.  anger  and  gric^f, 
hatred  and  revenge.  That  love  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind, 
should  bear  a  part  in  this  drama,  is  hidily  natural  and  perfectly  consis- 
tent. Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  oi  paternal  affection  is  attributed 
to  God,  but  also  the  force,  the  ardour,  and  the  solicitude  of  conjugal 
attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant  emotions,  the  anxiety,  die  tender- 
ness, and  the  jealousy  incidental  to  this  passion. 

After  all,  tms  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  obscurity ; 
the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of  most  odiers ;  and 
although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of  lights,  it  constantly  preserves 
its  native  perspicuity.  A  pecidiar  people,  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham, was  selected  by  God  from  among  Uie  nations,  and  he  ratified  his 
choice  by  a  solemn  covenant.  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  re- 
ciprocal conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  support ; 
on  the  other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and  devout.  Tliis 
is  that  conjugal  union  between  God  and  his  church  ;  that  solemn  com- 
pact so  frequendy  celebrated  by  almost  all  die  sacred  writers  under 
this  image.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  of 
metaphor  which  Aristode  calls  analogical ;'  that  is,  wlien  in  a  propofi- 
tioD  consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corresponding  word^ 
may  occasionally  change  their  places  without  any  injury  to  die  sense. 
Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression,  God  is  supposed  to  bear  exacdy  the 

1  On  the  naiore  of  this  ipecief  of  allegory,  lee  Vol  II.  p.  0)i 

*  Prslert.  zzxj.  ' 

3  Poet  chap.  Mm  and  Rhet.  ni  3  j 
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same  relation  to  the  church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  God  b  repre- 
sented as  the  spouse  of  tlie  church,  and  the  church  as  betrothed  to 
God.  Thus  also,  when  tlie  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  different 
mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  circumstances,  the 
relation  is  still  tlie  same  :  thus  tlie  piety  of  the  people,  their  impiety, 
their  idolatry,  and  rejection,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  respect  to 
the  sacred  covenant ;  as  chastity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  with 
respect  to  the  marriage  contract.  And  this  notion  is  so  very  familiar 
and  well  understood  in  Scripture,  tliat  the  word  adultery  (or  whore- 
dom) is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  worship,  and  so  appro- 
priated does  it  appear  to  this  metaphorical  purpose,  that  it  very  sel- 
dom occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal  sense. 

Of  this  mode  of  speaking,  tlie  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  abun- 
dance of  examples.  Thus  tlie  evangelical  prophet,  when  treating  of 
the  reconciliation  of  the  church  to  Jehovah,  and  her  restoration  to  the 
divine  favour,  among  many  images  of  a  similar  nature  introduces  the 
following : 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah,  God  uf  Hosts,  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  bo  called.    Isa.  liv.  5,  6. 

And  in  anotlier  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison : 

For  as  a  youn^  man  weddeth  a  virgin, 

So  shall  thy  Restorer  wed  thee : 

And  as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  his  bride, 

So  shall  thy  God  rejoice  in  thee.    Isa.  Ixii.  5. 

The  same  image  a  little  diversified,  and  with  greater  freedom  of 
expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  display  of  indignation,  is  intro- 
duced by  Jeremiah  (ii.  2.  iii.  1.,  &c.),  when  he  declaims  against  the 
defection  of  the  Jews  from  tlie  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the 
same  principle  tlie  former  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  also 
to  be  explained  ;  and  whether  that  part  of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
the  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whether  it  be  esteemed  altogether 
allegorical,  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this  figure,  which  seems 
consecrated  in  some  measure  to  this  subject,  will  evidently  appear. 
None  of  the  prophets,  however,  have  applied  the  image  with  so 
much  boldness  and  freedom  as  Ezekiel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid 
imagination,  who  is  litde  studious  of  elegance,  or  cautious  of  offend- 
ing. His  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particularly  dis- 
played in  two  parables  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  in  which  he  describes  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their  great  Protector,  and  their 
defection  from  tlie  true  worship,  under  imagery  assumed  from  the 
character  of  an  adulterous  wife,  and  the  meretricious  toves  of  two  un- 
chaste women.  If  these  parables  (wliich  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
God  himself  with  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which  it 
roust  be  confessed  that  delicacy  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  delicacy)^  be  well  con- 

'■  ■  ■>> 

1  On  the  alleged  immorality  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  440, 
441,  and  also  the  Appendix  to  that  Voluma,  No.  III.    Sect.  pp.  556—573. 
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sidered,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  (which  is  in 
every  part  chaste  and  elegant)  will  not  appear  unworthy  of  the  divine 
sense  in  which  it  is  usually  taken,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or  in  any 
degree  inferior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  the  other  remains  of  tlie 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  forty-fiftli  psalm, 
which  is  a  sacred  epitlialamium,  of  the  allegorical  application  of  which 
to  the  union  between  God  and  the  church,  no  doubt  has  hitherto  been 
entertained ;  though  many  suspect  it,  and  not  without  good  reason,  to 
have  been  produced  upon  the  same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  real  fact  as  tlie  Song  of  Solomon.  Neither  ought  we  to  ' 
omit,  that  the  writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  have  freely  admitted  the 
same  image  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  with  their  predecessors,  and 
have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their  authority. 

Thus,  John  the  Baptist  beautifully  represents  Christ  as  th^  bride- 
groom ;  himself,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the  church  as  his 
spouse.^  (John  iii.  28.)  Our  Lord  also  adopts  the  title  of  Bride- 
groom in  Matt.  ix.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  the  parable  of  the  virgins  or 
bridesmaids  attendant  upon  tlie  marriage.  (Matt.  xxv.  1.)  "The 
Lamb's  wife"  also,  the  church,  is  represented  as  a  "  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband"  (Rev.  xxi.  2 — 9.),  who  ought  to  be  "without 
spot"  (Eph.  V.  27.),  as  the  Shulamite  is  represented  to  be.  (Song 
iv.  7.)  And  surely,  if  tliis  most  beautiful  pastoral  poem  had  not 
been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would  not  have  been  admitted 
into  the  sacred  canon  by  the  antient  Jewish  church.^  Nor  is  this  in- 
consistent witli  the  opinions  of  the  antient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  Saint 
Paul  and  other  Christian  writers,  found  the  Messiali  almost  every 
where  in  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  they  always  believed  their  economy 
to  be  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  his  characters,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the  covenant,  the  King 
of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  In  particular,  they  applied  to  him  the 
forty-fifth  psalm,  (which,  of  all  Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song  of 
Songs)  :  for  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  tlie  second  verse  expressly 
says, — "  Thy  fairness,  O  King  Messiah !  exceedeth  the  sons  of 
men."  In  tlie  same  manner  they  applied  tlie  seventy-second,  hundred 
and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well  as  many  passages  of  tlie 
prophets. 

Bishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegory  to  the  universal 
church,  and  conceives  tliat  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  tlie  spirit- 
ual state  of  individuals ;  than  which  he  conceives  nothing  can  be 
more  inconsistent  with  the  natui^  and  ground- work  of  tlie  allegory  it- 
self, as  well  as  with  the  general  practice  of  tlie  Hebrew  poets.  With 
regard  to  the  Psalms,  Bishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demonstrated 
their  spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally,  but  also  to 

1  "  In  the  prophetical  book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,"  Buyn  Bishop  Horslcy, 
*'lhe  union  of  Christ  and  his  church  is  described  in  images  taken  entirely  from  the 
mutual  passion  and  early  love  of  Solomon  and  his  bride.  Read  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, you  will  find  the  Hebrew  king,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  his  history,  produced 
indeed  as  the  emblem  of  a  greater  personage  ;  but  you  will  find  Ilim  in  every  pajre." 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  2d  edit.  .  ^ 

2  Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  ^^: 
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believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of  that  church ;  and 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legitimately  and  soberly  interpreted  in 
tlie  same  way,  it  is  apprehended,  will  satisfactorily  appear  from  tlie 
following  additional  observations. 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  mdividual  believers : 
and,  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  tlie  conduct  of  God  towards  his 
church  in  general,  and  his  conduct  towards  individuals,  is  plainly  indi- 
cated in  many  parts  of  tlie  New  Testament.  Thus,  sometimes  the 
sacred  writers  compre  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in 
wliich  they  form  kving  stones^  being  built  on  the  only  foundation, 
Christ  Jesus ;  at  other  times,  they  consider  individual  believers  as 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  Eph.  ii.  20—22.) 
So  Also,  they  sometimes  speak  of  the  church  as  one,  —  the  bride  tlie 
Lamb's  wife ;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct  churches  or  individual 
believers,  as  severally  married  to  the  Lord.  (Rev.  xxi.  9. 2  Cor.  xi.  2.) 
In  this  manner,  Saint  Paul  allegorises  tlie  history  of  Hagar  and  her 
mistress,  referring  to  the  two  dispensations,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
makes  a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  tlie  Galatians. 
(Gal.  iv.  22—31.) 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
piety  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  so  well  answered  witliout  such  an 
application.  Though  this  argument  may,  at  first  view,  appear  weak, 
it  will  be  strengtliened  when  we  recollect  tlie  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  that,  "whatsoever  tilings  were  ^Titten  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning ;"  and  tliat  their  grand  design  is  "  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  This 
shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular  application  of 
scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  experience  of  individuals. 
Religion  is  a  personal  thing ;  and  that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the 
feelings  of  wlK)se  heart  are  not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions 
of  his  life.* 

The  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  has  been  mis- 
understood by  expositors,  some  of  whom,  not  entering  into  the  spirit 

1  Williams's  Translation  of  the  9ong  of  Songs,  pp.  113 — 115.  In  further  con- 
firmation of  the  preceding  view  of  the  spiritual  design  of  this  sacred  oriental  poeni| 
wo  may  observe,  tliat  this  allegoric  mode  of  describing  the  sacred  union  between 
mankind  at  large,  or  an  individual  and  pious  soul,  and  the  great  Creator,  is  common 
to  almost  all  eastern  poets  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present  age.  Without 
such  an  esoteric  or  spiritual  interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Persian  poets  Sadi  and  Hafiz :  and  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them 
liave  uniformly  thus  interpreted  them ;  thoifgh  in  many  instances  they  have  pur- 
sued their  mystic  meaning  to  an  undue  length.  A  similar  emblematic  mysticism 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  bards  of  India :  and  the  Vedantis  or  Hindoo  commen- 
tators have  in  like  manner  attributed  a  double,  that  is,  a  literal  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing to  their  compositions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Gitdgovinda,  or 
Songs  of  Jayadcva,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  loves  of  Chrishna  andRadha,  or 
the  rc(!iprocal  attraction  between  the  divine  goodness  and  the  soul  of  man  ;  and 
the  style  and  imagery  of  which,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Hebrew  poet,  are  in  the 
Iiighcst  de;;re*i  flowery  and  amatory.  Good's  Song  of  Songs,  p.  xxii.  Kistemaker. 
Canticum  Canticorum  illustratum  ex  HierographiaOricntahum,  pp.  2'.3 — 40.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  given  several  examples  of  the  mystical  or  allegorical  language 
of  the  celebrated  Persian  poet,  Hafiz,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  mystical  poetry 
•f  the  Persians  and  Hindoos.    (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  8vo.) 
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and  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have  caused  particular  passages  to  be 
considered  as  coarse  and  indelicate,  which,  in  the  original,  are  altoge- 
ther the  reverse  ;  while  others  (as  the  learned  Dr.  Gill  for  instance) 
have  so  confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  give  neither 
distinctly  nor  completely ;  at  the  same  time,  they  have  applied  the 
figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to  leave  tlie  reader  still  to  seek 
tlie  right,  and,  by  their  minute  dissection  of  the  aUegory,  they  have  not 
only  destroyed  its  consistency  and  beauty,  but  have  also  exposed  the 
poem  to  the  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.^  Much,  unques* 
tionably,  lias  been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating  the  Ian* 
guage  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid  of  Oriental  lite* 
rature  and  manners ;  but,  after  all  the  labours  of  learned  men,  thero 
will  perhaps  be  found  many  expressions  which  are  very  difficult  to 
us,  both  as  to  the  literal  meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruction  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed  by  them  ;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judg- 
ed by  modem  notions  of  delicacy.  But  die  grand  outlines,  soberly  inter" 
pretedy  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  allegory,  so  accord  with  the  af- 
fections and  experience  of  die  sincere  Christian,  "  that  he  will  hardly 
ever  read  and  meditate  upon  tliem,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion, 
without  feeling  a  conviction  that -no  otlier  poem  of  the  same  kind,  ex- 
tant in  die  world,  could,  without  most  manifest  violence,  be  so  ex- 
plained as  to  describe  die  state  of  his  heart  at  different  times,  and  to 
excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  our  Saviour,  as  this  does."* 
With  regard  to  the  style,  says  Bishop  Lowtii,  this  poem  is  of  die 
pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principal  personages  are  represented  in 
the  character  of  shepherds.  This  circumstance  is  by  no  means  in- 
congruous to  the  manners  of  die  Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion consisted  in  die  care  of  calUe  (Gen.  xlvi.  32 — 34.) ;  nor  did 
they  consider  diis  employment  as  beneath  die  dignity  of  the  highest 
characters.  Least  of  all,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  widi 
the  character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the  sheep- 
fold  to  die  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not  only  most  de- 
lightful in  itself,  but,  from  die  particular  circumstances  and  manners 
of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind  of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is 
adorned  with  all  die  choicest  colouring  of  language,  with  all  the  ele- 
s;auce  and  variety  of  the  most  select  imagery.  "  Every  part  of  the 
Canticles,"  says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  "  abounds  in  po- 
Mical  beauties ;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on  every  side, 

1  The  chief  error  of  all  the  translators  of  this  book,  Dr.  Good  observes  with  groat 
truth.  '*  results  from  thoir  having  given  verbal  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  terms  and 
idiooLs,  which  ouglit  merely  to  Tiavc  been  translated  equivalenily  ;  a  method,  by 
which  any  Iiinfruage  in  the  world,  when  interpreted  into  another,  may  not  only 
occasionally  convey  a  meaning  altogether  different  from  what  the  author  intended, 
bnt  convert  a  term  or  phrase  of  perfect  purity  and  delicacy,  in  its  original  import, 
into  one  altogether  indelicate  and  uncha.ste."'  Sung  of  Songs,  p.  xxvi.  Dr.  Good 
illustrates  this  remark  by  some  well-choaon  examples,  which  want  of  room  compels 
us  to  omit ;  but  the  result  of  its  apphcation,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  was 
his  very  elegant  and  delicate  version,  in  which,  though  he  adheres  solely  to  the 
literal  meaning,  yet  he  decidedly  expresses  him.self  (p.  xviii.)  in  favour  of  the  mys- 
tical meaning  of  the  poem. 

"i  Scott.    Pref  to  Sol.  Song. 
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are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the  most  delicious 
fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the  sweet  verdure  of  the  fields, 
flourishing  and  well-watered  gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial 
fountains.  The  other  senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most 
precious  odours,  natural  and  artificial :  widi  the  sweet  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle ;  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  choi- 
cest of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  added  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  graceiiil  in  the  human  form,  the  endearments,  the  caresses,  the 
delicacy  of  love ;  if  any  object  be  introduced  which  seems  not  to 
harmonise  with  diis  delightful  scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of 
tremendous  precipices,  the  wildness  of  the  mountains,  or  the  haunts 
of  lions,  its  effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of  grace  and 
elegance."* 

1  Bossuet,  Prtf.  in  Canticum  Canticoram. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  PROPHETS. 


CiENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THEIR  WRITINGS. 

I.  The  Prophetical  Books,  why  so  called. — 11.  Different  kinds  of 
prophets  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  —  III.  Situation  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  their  manner  of  living.  —  IV.  Mature  of  the  prophetic 
inspiration.  —  V.  Collection  y  their  writings,  and  mode  of  an- 
nouncing  their  predictions.  —  VI.  Number  and  order  of  the  pro- 
phetic books. 

ff  E  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally  adopted,  but  which 
forms  the  second  division,  according  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the 
sacred  volume.  This  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  prophetical^ 
because  it  chiefly  consists  of  predictions  of  future  events;  thouch 
many  historical  and  doctrinal  passages  are  interspersed  through  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets,  as  there  also  are  many  predictions  of  future 
events  scattered  through  those  books,  which  are  more  strictly  histori- 
cal. The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  termed 
Propliets,  that  is,  divinely  inspired  persons,  who  were  raised  up  among 
the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers  of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah, 
ai  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets :  for  prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  vnu  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  f  Heb. 
i.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  21.)  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  some  individu- 
als were  raised  up,  who  sustained  this  high  function.  Thus  we  find 
the  prophetical  character  expressly  ascribed  to  Enoch  and  others, 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  but  reckoning  from  Moses  to  Malachi 
(winch  perhaps  is  tlie  more  correct  mode  of  computation),  we  find  a 
series  of,  propliets,  who  flourished  in  a  continued  succession  during  a 
period  of  more  than  one  thouband  years  ;  all  confirming  the  audiority 
of  tiicir  predecessors ;  co-operaling  in  die  same  designs ;  uniting  in 
one  spirit  to  deliver  the  same  doctrines,  and  to  predict  the  same  bless- 
ings to  mankind ;  labouring  to  reduce  the  people  to  the  observance 
of  their  instructions  ;  and  denouncing  ihe  severest  judgments  against 
such  as  continued  disobedient,  or  treated  their  divine  commission  with 
neglect  or  contempt. 

II.  To  these  messengers  of  heaven,  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  term  propuet,  indeed,  is 
of  general  signification.  It  was  applied  by  tlie  heathen'^  to  all  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  conversant  will)  divine  ihinj;s;  and,  in  con- 
fomiity  to  tlii^  notion,   Saint  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  fi.   12.), 
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when  citing  a  passage  from  a  profane  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  be- 
cause the  heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice  of 
die  schools  of  the  prophets  ;  these  appear  to  have  been  seminaries, 
where  religious  truths,  or  tlie  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught.* 
The  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  stricdy  speaking,  all  of  them 
prophets  ;  though  Grod  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, or  of  predicting  future  events.  (2  Kings  ii.  3.)  Further,  in 
the 'Old  Testament,  the  prophets  are  spoken  of,  as  ^^  holy  men  of 
Godj^  as  ^^scers,^^  and  as  '^prophets^^  in  tlie  most  exalted  sense  of 
the  term.  The  first  denomination  seems  to  have  been  somedmes 
applied  to  men  of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  di- 
vme  law,  as  communicated  by  dieir  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmljr 
believed  in  die  predictions  of  good  and  evil  diat  should  attend  the 
Israelites  according  to  die  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  who  were  observant 
of  the  character  of  the  dmes  in  which  they  lived ;  and  who  might  be 
able  to  discern  die  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  pardcular 
actions,  without  the  necessity  of  immediate  inspiradon.  These  men 
of  God,  however,  received  peculiar  communicadons  ujwn  certain 
emergencies.  They  were  divinely  appointed  to  execute  some  im- 
portant commissions,  and  to  predict  events  which  were  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  diings,  and  far  beyond  die  reach  of  human  pene- 
t radon.  It  was  this  which  somedmes  gave  them  the  dlle  of  seers. 
The  higher  class  of  prophets  were  diose  who  foretold  important 
events  that  were  to  take  place  at  distant  periods ;  which  no  human 
sagacity  could  foresee,  and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural 
concepdons  or  general  expectadons  of  mankind :  as  Isaiali,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  die  minor  prophets.^ 
III.  Tire  prophets,  according  to  Augusdne,^  were  the  philosophers, 


1  When  these  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first  incitituted,  is  no  where  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  as  the  earliest  mention  of  them  is  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  existed  anterior  to  his  days.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
degeneracy  of  the  priesthood  first  occasioned  the  iniMtitution  of  those  places,  for  the 
better  education  oi  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  ministry.  According 
to  the  places  specified  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  and  six.  20.  2  Kinffs  ii.  S. 
iv.  38.  and  xx'ii.  14.)  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first  erected  in  the  cities  of 
the  Lcvites;  which,  for  the  more  convenient  instruction  of  the  people,  were  dis- 
persed throujfh  the  several  tribes  of  Israel.  In  these  places,  convenient  edifice* 
were  built  for  the  al>ode  of  tho  prophet.<i  and  thoir  disciples,  who  were  thence 
termed  the  sons  of  the.  prophets  ;  and  at  tlrcir  head  some  venerable  truly  inspired 
proplKft  was  placed  as  governor,  who  is  called  their  father.  (1  Sam.  x.  2.  2  Kings 
li.  12.)  Samuel  was  one,  andperhaps  tho  first,  of  those/icM^r^  (I  Sam.  xix.  5W.); 
and  Elijah  was  anot'if^r  (2  Kings  li.  12  ),  who  was  succeeded  by  Elisha  in  this 
ofiice.   (2  KingH  iv.  !iS.)     The  sons  of  the  prophets  lived  together  in  a  society  or 


psalteries,  and  cymbals.  At  tho  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  religious  exer> 
cises,  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their  masters.  Stillingfleet's 
Origines  Sacroe,  pi).  92 — lOi.  ^th  edition. 

9  Dr.  Cogan's  Theological  Disquisitions,  p.  275.  et  sea.  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe*s 
Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  from  Proptccy,  pp.  1 — ^20. 

^  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  41. 
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divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews  in  piety  and  virtue. 
These  holy  men  were  the  buhvarks  of  religion  against  tlie  impiety  of 

?rinces,  llie  wickedness  of  individuals,  and  every  kind  of  immorality. 
!'heir  lives,  persons,  and  discourses  were  alike  insti'uctive  and  pro- 
phetical. Raised  up  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and 
living  monuments  of  his  will,  tlie  events  that  frequently  happened  to 
them  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  befal  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Although  the  prophets  possessed  great  authority  in  Israel,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  sovereigns,  who  undertook  no  important 
afeirs  without  consulting  tliem,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly 
laborious,  and'  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion and  ill-treatment.  They  generally  lived  retired,  in  some  country 
place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  tliey  and  their  disciples 
were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  labour,  and  in  study.  Their  la- 
bour, however,  was  not  such  as  required  intense  application,  or  was 
inconsistent  with  tliat  freedom  from  secular  cares  which  tlieir  office 
requ'ured.  Thus,  Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  called  him 
to  tlie  prophetic  office  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  20.);  and  Amos  (vii.  14.) 
tells  us  tliat  he  was  no  prophet y  neither  a  propheVs  son,  but  a  herds- 
many  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The  pupils  or  sons  of  the 
prophets,  who  lived  under  die  direction  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  erected 
then*  own  dwellings,  for  which  tliey  cut  down  tlie  timber  tliat  was  re- 
quisite. (2  Kings  vi.  1 — 4.) 

The  apparel  of  tlie  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  simplicity  of 
their  private  life.  Elijah  was  clothed  with  skins,  and  wore  a  leatlier 
girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  8.)  Isaiah  wore  sackclotli  (xx.  2.), 
which  was  the  ordinary  habit  of  tlie  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking 
of  tlie  false  prophets  who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  tlie 
Lord,  says  that  tliey  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (rleb.  a  gar- 
ment of  hair)  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous m  tlieir  whole  life.  The  presents  they  received  were  only 
bread,  fruits,  and  honey  ;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  were  given 
them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed  nothing  themselves.  (2  Kings 
iv.  42.)  The  woman  of  Shunem,  who  entertained  EKsha,  put  hito 
the  prophet's  chamber  only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary. 
(2  Kings  iv.  10.)  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of 
Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  IC),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon 
his  servant  Gehazi,  who  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
(20 — ^27.)  Their  frugality  appears  throughout  their  history;  —  for 
instaDce,  the  wild  gourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets  ordered  to  be 

Erepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  38 — 41.)  The  angel  gave 
llijah  only  bread  and  water  lor  a  long  journey  (1  Kings  xix.  6 — 8.) ; 
iDQ  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor  of  Ahab's  household,  gave  the  same 
food  to  the  prophets  whose  lives  he  saved  in  a  cave.  ( 1  Kings  xviii. 
13^ 

U  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets  were  bound  by  any  vow  of 
celibacy ;  for  Samuel  had  children,  and  the  Scriptures  mention  the 
wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  3.)  and  Hosea.  (i.  2.)     But  no  women  or  wivqj 
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seem  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  colleges  of  tlie  prophets,  who 
maintained  a  very  guarded  intercourse  with  tlie  female  sex,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (2  Kings 
iv.  27.) 

But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monarchs,  the 
prophets  were  frequently  exposed  to  cruel  treatment  from  wicked 
princes,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  insults  and  jeers 
nom  tlie  people,  whose  immoral  practices  they  censured  and  con- 
demned ;  and  many  of  diem  were  even  put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb. 
xi.  35— -38.)  Yet,  amid  all  these  persecutions  and  this  injurious 
treatment,  they  despised  dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with  won- 
derful intrepidity  attacked  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah,  contemning  secular  honours,  riches^  and  favours, 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness. 

IV.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  nature, 
extent,  permanency,  and  different  degrees  of  inspiration  which  the 
prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a  useless  discussion  of  con- 
flicting sentiments,  we  may  remark,  that  the  communication  between 
God  and  man  is  by  prayer,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works  : 
in  old  times  it  was  also  by  the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  pro|)er  symbols  of  tlie  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his  altars. 
After  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes  of  communicating  the 
divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  —  1 .  The  Shechinah  : 
—  2.  The  Urim  and  Tkummim:  —  and  3.  Revelation  by  visions  and 
dreams,  or  by  inspiration.  When  these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  un- 
der the  second  temple,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Bath  Kolj  voice 
from  heaven,  or  daughter  of  a  voice,  because  when  a  voice  or  thun- 
der came  out  from  heaven,  another  voice  issued  firom  it ;  but,  as  we 
have  litde  certain  information  respecting  this  mode  of  divine  commu- 
nication, we  shall  briefly  notice  the  three  kinds  of  prophecy  just 
enumerated. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark  (Psai.  Ixxx.  1.  and 
xeix.  1.) ;  whence  He  delivered  His  answers  in  an  articulate  voice. 
(Exod.  XXV.  22.  xxix.  42.  Numb.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  and  TTiummimj  which  was  on  the  high-priest's 
breast[Jate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  standing  oracle,  to  be 
consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Numb,  xxvii.  21.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6. 
xxiii.  9.  XXX.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.) ;  and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a 
visible  signification  of  the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only  vene- 
rable among  the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,^  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3  Another  mode  of  revealing  the  divine  wiU  was  by  visions  and 


>  Ant.  Jad.  bb.  iii.  e.  8.  (al.  9.)  §  9. 
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dreams,  or,  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the  Temanite,  "  in  dioughts 
from  the  visioDS  of  the  night,  when  deep  bleep  falledi  on  men."  (Job 
iv.  13.)  Of  Uiis  sort  was  Abraham's  dream,  in  which  Jehovah  fore- 
told the  bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  dieir  deliverance,  ac- 
companied witii  the  promise  of  long  Ufe  to  himself  before  he  should 
be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 15.)  Such  was 
tlie  dream  of  Jacob,  when  he  beheld  *'  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth, 
and  ibe  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it."  (Gen.  xxviii.  12.)  Abimelech  was  reproved 
and  adraonisbed  in  a  dream  by  the  Lord,  concerning  Sarah.  (Gen. 
XX.  3.)  The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  bis  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5.  xJ.  5.  xli.  1.^;  as  also  was  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  respecting  the  fate  of  many  kingdoms.  (Dan.  ii.  1 .) 
All  these  were  wortliy  of  die  divine  interposidon,  and  carried  the  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  original  by  the  revelations  they  made,  and  the 
strong  impressions  tliey  left  upon  the  mind.  But  the  most  frequent 
of  these  extraordinary  communicadons  of  the  designs  of  God,  and  of 
bis  will,  was  by  his  prophets,  whom  he  inspired  with  that  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  for  the  correction  and  instruction  of  his  ][>eopM 
in  every  age,  but  more  especially  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion 
among  the  Jews  only,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  eardi,  and  *'  chiefly," 
as  Saint  Paul  says,  ^'because  that  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God"  (Rom.  iii.  2.),  —  those  oracles  which  contained  the 
gracious  promise  of  the  Messiah. 

^'  In  all  the  cases  here  described,  the  prophets  could  not,  without 
doubting  the  clearest  and  most  palpable  evidence,  distrust  the  truth 
'  of  the  revehktions,  which  they  received  ;  and,  with  respect  to  us,  we 
have  ample  reason,  from  a  collective  consideration  of  their  writings, 
to  be  convinced  tliat  their  insp'u^ation  was  accompanied  with  sufficient 
crharacters  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
visions  of  fancy."^  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  sometimes 
overpowered  by  the  magnitude  of  tlieir  revelations,  and  their  eyes 
were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  visionary  light,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Daniel  (x.  5 — 9.)  and  diie  apostle  John  (Rev.  i.  17.),  yet 
they  retained  full  possession  of  their  understanding,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  dieir  reason.  The  prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  in  the 
rational  powers,  as  well  as  in  the  imagination,  never  alienated  the 
mind,  but  informed  and  enlightened  it ;  and  those  who  were  actuated 
by  it  always  maintained  a  clearness  and  consistency  of  reason,  widi 
strength  and  solidity  of  Judgment.  For  God  did  not  employ  idiots  or 
Coob  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  bis  will,  but  those  whose  intellects 
vere  entire  and  perfect ;  and  he  imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his 
truth  upon  them,  that  it  became  their  own  sense,  being  digested  fully 
into  their  understandings,  so  that  tliey  were  able  to  represent  it  to 
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others  as  truly  as  any  person  can  express  his  own  thoughts.^  And 
if  at  any  time  tiiey  did  not  clearly  understand  the  prophetic  revelation 
comniunicuted  to  them,  they  asked  for  an  explanation :  such  was  the 
conduct  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  18 — 23.  x.  I.  et  scq.),  and  of  Zecha- 
riah.  (i.  9.  iv.  4.  vi.  4,  5.) 

V.  The  early  prophets  committed  nodiing  to  writing ;  their  pre- 
dictions being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary  nature,  are  inserted  in 
the  historical  books,  together  with  tlieir  fulfilment.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  witli  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  and  others; 
but  those  who  were  gifted  wiUi  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its 
most  exalted  sense,  and  were  commissioned  to  utter  predicdons, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to 
write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa. 
viii.  1.  XXX.  8.  Jer.  xxx.  2.  xxxvi.  2.  28.  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  Hab« 
li.  2.  &LC.)  The  predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were  care- 
fully preserved,  under  a  conviction  that  they  contained  important 
truths,  thereafter  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which  were  to  receive 
tlieir  accomplishment  at  the  appointed  periods.  It  was  also  the  office 
of  the  prophets  to  commit  to  writing  the  history  of  tlie  Jews  f  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that,  in  the  Jewish  classification  of  tlie  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament,  we  find  several  Iiistorical  writings  arranged 
among  the  prophets.  Throughout  their  prophetic  and  historical 
books,  tlie  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity  prevail.  They  record 
the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and  foretel  the  judgments  of  God 
which  were  to  befal  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  their  forsakine 
bis  worship  and  service ;  and  they  have  transmitted  a  relation  of 
the  crimes  and  misconduct  of  their  best  princes.  David,  Solomon, 
and  otiiers,  —  who  were  types  of  the  Messiah,  and  from  whose  race 
they  expected  that  he  would  descend,  regarding  the  glories  of  their 
several  reigns  as  presages  of  His,  —  are  described  not  only  without 
flattery,  but  also  witliout  any  reserve  or  extenuation.  They  write 
like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  truth  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  announced  tlieir  predictions, 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  they  uttered  them 
aloud  in  a  public  place ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice  that 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  "cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  his  voice 
like  a  triunpet,  and  show  the  people  of  God  their  transgressions, 
and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins."  (Lsa.  Iviii.  1.)  Sometimes  their 
predictions  were  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they 
might  be  generally  read  (Jer.  vii.  2.) ;  but,  upon  important  occa- 
sions, "  when  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient 

1  Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  190.  et  sea. 

2  1  Chron.  xxix.  21>.  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.  xx.  34.  xxvi.  22.  xxxu.  32.  In 
addition  to  the  information  thus  communicated  in  tlie  sacred  volume,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Josephus,  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of  Artazerzea 
king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed  to  writing  the  trans- 
actions of  their  own  times.    Josephua  cont.  Apion.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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people,  and  to  recal  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as  objects 
of  universal  attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in 
sackcloth,  and  with  every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
They  then  adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  expressing  their  con- 
victions ofy  impending  wrath,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  the 
apprehensions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  threatened  punishment.  Thus  Jeremiah  made  bonds  and 
yokes,  and  put  them  on  his  neck  (Jer.  xxvii.),  strongly  to  intimate 
the  subjection  that  God  would  bring  on  the  nations  whom  Nebu- 
chadnezzar should  subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is, 
without  the  rough  garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.),  as 
a  sign  of  tlie  distress  that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So  Jeremiah 
broke  the  potter's  vessel  (xix.)  ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly  removed  his 
household  goods  from  tlie  city,  more  forcibly  to  represent,  by  these 
actions,  some  correspondent  calamities  ready  to  fall  on  nations 
obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  ;^  this  mode  of  expressing  important 
circumstances  by  action  being  customary  and  familiar  among  all 
eastern  nations."^ 

Sometimes  the  prophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut  up 
their  prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved  until  they  were 
acomplished  and  then  compared  with  the  event.  (Isa.  \iii.  1 6.  Jer. 
xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii.  4.)  For,  when  the  prophecies  were 
not  to  be  fulfilled  till  after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after 
several  ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  should  be  kept 
with  tlie  utmost  care ;  but  when  tlie  time  was  so  near  at  hand,  that 
the  prophecies  must  be  fresh  in  every  person's  recollection,  or  that  the 
originals  could  not  be  suspected  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care 
was  not  required.  (Rev.  xxii.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
{or  the  prophets  to  deposit  their  writings  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  tliem 
up  before  the  Lord.  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)^  And  there  is  a  tradition,^  that 
aU  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put  into  the  side  of 
ihe  ark. 

It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  the  antient  prophets  were  cai'C- 
foUy  preserved  during  the  captivity,  and  they  are  frequently  referred 
to,  and  cited,  by  tlie  later  prophets.  Thus,  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  a  short  time  beifore  the  captivity;  and, 
under  it,  tlie  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  cited,  in  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  the 
prophets,  generally,  in  ix.  6.  Zechariah  not  only  quotes  tlie  former 
prophets  (i.  4.),  but  supposes  tlieir  writings  to  be  well  known  to 
the  people,  (vii.  7.)  The  prophet  Amos  is  cited  in  tlie  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit  (ii.  G.),  as  Jonah  and  tlie  prophets  in  general  are  in 


1  Ezcl;.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  5.  where  the  accomplishment  of 
this  lypic-.l  prophocj  is  related.     Vide  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1(J — 20. 
a  Dr.  Gray's  Key,  p.  335. 

3  Josriiiius  confirms  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.     Ant.  Jud.  lib.  vl.  c 
IT.  ^  6. 

4  Epiphanius,  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,  c.  4.    Daraascenus  do  Fide  OrthO' 
doi&,  lib.  ir.  c.  17. 
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xiv.  4,  5.  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Neheraiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah, 
and  the  otiier  prophets,  who  flourished  during  the  captivity,  care- 
fully preserved  the  writings  of  ttieir  inspired  predecessors ;  fat 
they  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to  them,  and  expected  de- 
liverance from  their  captivity  by  the  accomplislunent  of  their  pre- 
dictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  clearlf 
in  prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  die  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the  other  books,  constituting 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  are  classed  br 
Bishop  Lfowtli  among  the  poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and  (with 
the  exception  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk  and  Eze- 
kel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which  he  difl- 
tingnislies  by  the  appellation  of  prophetic.  On  the  nature  of  which 
see  Vol.  II.  pp.  vol.  4G8,  469. 

VI.  The  prophetical  books  are  sixteen  in  number  (the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah  being  usually  considered  as  un  appendix  to  his 
predictions) ;  and  in  all  modem  editions  of  the  Bible  they  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  com- 
prising the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  who 
were  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  because  they 
possessed  greater  autliority  than  the  others.^  2.  The  Minor  Pro* 
phetsj  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Oba- 
diah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecharaiab, 
and  Malachi.  These  books  were  antiently  writu  n  in  one  volume  bf 
tlie  Jews,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  fost,  some  of  dieir  writings  being 
very  short.  The  order,  in  wliich  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  version 
as  in  tiie  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand  as  in  our 
translation ;  but  in  tlie  Greek,  the  scries  is  altered  to  die. following  ftr^ 
rangement :  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But  this 
change  is  of  no  consequence,  since  neidier  in  tlie  original,  nor  in  the 
Septuagint,  are  diey  placed  with  exact  regard  to  die  time  when  their 
sacred  authors  respectively  flourished.^ 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  however,  wliich  hangs  over  the  prophetic 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  order  of  ume  in 
which  they  were  probably  written ;  and,  diough  the  precise  time  in 
which  some  of  die  prophets  delivered  their  predicdons,  cannot  per- 


J  Qui  proptr»rea  ilicuntur  Minnres,  quio  sermoncs  corum  sunt  brevos,  in  eorum 
roiii|>iinitioii«  qui  Majores  ideo  vocantur,  quia  proliza  voluinina  condidcrnnl.  Au- 
guHiiii.de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  xxix. 

-  I'rilruet.  Preface  Geii6rale  «»ur  los  ProphC^tos,  in  his  comment.  Littt'iral,  torn.  ▼. 
pp.  r>r>7 — 5.')1>.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test,  pars  iii.  c.  i.  pp.  1 — 
H7.  Bniier.  Llerm.  Sacr.  pp.  Iijl7 — 404.  Jahn,  Introd.  in  Libros  Sacr'^s  Vet.  Vasd. 
pp.  :n«) — :MC.  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  oi*  Christianity  from 
Prophbcy,  pp  1 — 64. 
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haps  be  traced  in  every  instance,  yet  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
prophets  in  their  supposed  order  of  time  (according  to  the  tables  of 
Blair,  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  eminent  critics,  with  a  few 
I'ariations),  will,  we  think,  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for  the  right 
understanding  of  their  predictions. 

According  to  tliis  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flourished 
may  be  referred  to  three  periods,  viz.  1.  Before  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  ;  — 2.  Near  to  and  during  that  event ;  —  and,  3.  Alter  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And  if,  in  these  three  periods^ 
we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings  with  the  historical  books  writtea 
during  the  same  times,  they  will  materially  illustrate  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


OF  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED   BEFORE  tUt 

BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE   BOOK   OF   THE   PROPHET  JONAIL 

I.  Title  and  author.  — 11.  Occasion  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah* 
III.  Scope,  —  IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents > 

BEFORE    CHRIHT,   856 784. 


L  1  HIS  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  r]y\^  •^{jp  {seTuen  jo- 
sau)y  or  the  Book  of  Jonali,  from  its  autlior  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amit- 
mi,  who  was  a  native  of  Gatli-Hepher  in  Galilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with 
Josh.  xix.  13.)  He  is  supposed  to  nave  prophesied  to  the  ten  tribofi, 
according  to  Bishop  Lbyd,  towards  the  close  of  Jehu's  reien,  or  in  tlic^ 
beginning  of  Jehoahaz's  reign  :  though  Blair  and  other  dironolo^oriv 

thice  him  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  about  forty  years  later. 
iTith  the  exception  of  his  sublime  ode  in  die  second  chapter,  the 
book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative. 

II.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  when  Jonah  promised  the  restoring 
and  enlarging  of  the  coasts  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II., 
wfaen  both  the  king  and  people  were  exceedinglv  wicked,  he  also  in- 
Tited  them  to  repentance  and  reformation.  I>ut  tlie  Israelites  still 
cootinuing  impenitent  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denomice  the  im- 
pending divine  judgments  against  its  abandoned  inhabitants*  Jonah, 
decEni^  the  conrunis«on,  was  cast  into  the  sea  from  the  vessel  in 
wfaidi  be  was  sailing  to  Tarshish,  and  was  swaUowed  by  a  large  fish ; 
HOC,  says  Irenxus,^  that  he  might  be  swallowed  up,  but  that,  by  his 
nuncukms  deliverance  (preparii^  Jonah  to  preach  more  dutifully, 
mod  the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  of  Israel  might 
he  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh*  The  time  of 
s  cononuance  in  the  belly  of  the  6sh  was  a  type  of  our  Lord^s 
in  the  grave.  (Lake  xi.  30.)  The  fame  of  the  prophet's 
preservatioa  was  so  widely  propagated  as  to  reach  even 
Gieece ;  whence,  as  GroCiDS,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men 
km  remaffced,  ifae  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escaped 
out  of  the  fish's  belly.* 
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in.  The  scope  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very  striking  exam- 
ple of  tlie  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance  and  long-suffering  towards 
sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their  sincere  repentance.  From  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ninevites,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by 
Jonah  was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  tlie  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles,  and  the 
more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine,  continued  obsti- 
nately impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah  is  a  parabolic  histor}' ;  but  from  tlie  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
historians  and  Jesus  Christ  speak  of  liim  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii. 
39.  41 .  xvi.  4.  and  Luke  xi.  29.),  it  is  evident  that  this  book  b  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  tliat  Jonaii  was  a  prophet  of  consider- 
able eminence. 

IV.  The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee  to 
Tarshish,  and  its  frustration,  together  with  his  delivery  from  the 
stomach  of  die  great  fish  wliich  had  swallowed  him.  (cb.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  its  happy  result  to  die  Ninevites, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching,  repented  in  dust 
and  ashes  (iii.)  ;  and  the  discontent  of  Jonah,  who,  dreading  to  be 
thought  a  false  prophet,  repined  at  the  divine  mercy  in  sparing  the 
Ninevites,  whose  destruction  he  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No 
reproof  can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  mur- 
muring prophet  (10,  11.),  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
of  Him  ''  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  liis  works." 


SECTION  IL 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  AMOS. 

I.  Author » — II.  Occasion  of  his  prophecy.  —  HI.  Its  scope.  —  IV.  Sjf- 
nopsis  of  its  contents.  — V.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  810 785. 


I-  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
order  adopted  in  our  modem  Bibles  :  he  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  situate 
about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  however  no 
proof  of  his  bemg  a  native  of  this  place,  except  his  retiring  thidlier 
when  driven  from  Bethel  by  Amaziah,  the  high  priest  of  Bethel. 
(Amos  vii.  10.  13.)  Calmet  thinks  he  was  bom  in  the  territories  of 
fsrael.  We  have  more  certain  information  of  his  rank  and  con- 
dition in  life ;  for  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  "  no  prophet, 
neither  a  prophet's  son  ;"  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  educated 
in  the  schook  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
from  being  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  (or  culdvator)  of  sycwoiote 
fruit.    That  he  prophesied  Uuring  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  king  of 
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Judaii,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  tlie  son  of  Joash,  \vc  arc  not  only  infonn- 
ed  from  tlie  first  verse  of  his  predictions,  but  we  also  huvc  internal 
evidence  of  it,  from  the  argument  or  subject-matter  of  his  book.  For 
the  prophet  describes  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  purtirulnrly 
in  chap.  vi.  12 — 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  described  in  2  Kin<^s 
xiv.  23.  et  sea.     We  further  learn  irom  Amos  i.  1.,  that  he  began  to 

Erophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the  eardiquake,  in  the  reign  of 
Fzziali ;  which  is,  by  Josephus  and  most  commentators,  referred  to 
that  prince's  usurpation  of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to 
ofier  incense.  Consequendy  Amos  was  contemporary  widi  Ilosea 
(though  he  is  supposed  not  to  have  lived  so  long  as  the  last-mentioned 
prophet),  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 

II.  The  occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions,  was 
the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  tlie  prosperous  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Uzziali  and  Jero- 
boam II.  (Amos  i.  compared  with  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — 27.  and  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6—15.)  But  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  es|)ecially 
the  Israelites,  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effeminacy,  avarice, 
and  cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  tlie  prophet 
takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  them  with  the  utmost  severity  for 
their  wickedness. 

III.  The  scope  of  the  book  is,  to  certify  to  the  twelve  tribes  the 
destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  to  alarm  diose  who  ^^  were 
at  large  in  Zion,**  living  in  a  state  of  carnal  security,  by  the  denuncia- 
tion of  imminent  punishment,  to  lead  diem  to  repentance;  and  to 
cheer  those  who  were  truly  penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverances 
fipom  future  captivity,  and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  tlio  Alessiairs 
kingdom,  of  which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  11. 

iV.  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses,  of 
which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of  time  :  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  The  judgments  of  God  denounced  against  the  neiglJjour- 
ing  Gentile  nations:  as  the  Syrians  (ch.  i.  1 — 5.)  which,  see  fulfilled 
10  2  Kings  xn.  9. ;  the  Pliilistines  (i.  6—8.),  recorded  as  accom- 
plished in  2  Kings  x\iii.  8.  Jer.  xlvii.  1.  5.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.; 
the  Tyrians  (i.  9,  10.);  the  Edomites  (i.  11,  12.,  compared  with 
Jer.  XXV.  9.  21.  xxvii.  3.  6.  and  1  Mac.  v.  3.);  tlie  Ammonites 
(13—15.);  and  die  Moabites.  (ii.  I — 3.) 

Part  II.  The  divine  judgments  denounced  against  Judnh  and  A- 
rad  (ii.  4.  —  ix.  1 — 10.) ;  and  herein  we  have, 

Sect.  1.  The  divine  judgments  againiit  Judah  (ii.  4,  .j.)  which  wxtc 
literally  executed  about  two  hundred  years  afterward h  : 

Sect.  2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet 'm  nin^Aon  wak  chi'ffly 
directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  seruiouH  d^^livfrrcd  by 
him,  viz. 

btscormsc  i.  A  general  reproof  and  afersTalioD  of  their  vahouj  ciot  a^miovt  God 

(ii.  6—16.) 
DiKormsE  II.  A  dennnciation  of  Uie  dirine  jodgmenU,  whh  a  partrrtjUr  <'f;uin« 

ration  off  their  KveraJ  cauBea.  riii.) 
piKoufiA£  lu  A  repnxif  of  the  Isnelites  for  their  luxury  and  *t\t\if*^ty.\Lu    ' 
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DiscouRflc  IT.  A  lamenUtion  over  the  houss  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest  ezhorta- 
tion  to  them  to  ropenti  and  to  seek  the  Lord ;  and  to  abandon  their  idolatr^y 
luzuriouji  ease,  and  sinftd  alliances  with  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  (v.  tu) 
In  ch.  V.  6.  the  carrying  off  the  Israelites  into  captivity,  be;^ond  DainascoB 


into  Assyria,  is  explicitly  announced :  see  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kings  zv.  99.  and 
zvii.  ') — ^.  The  certainty,  nearness,  and  severity  of  the  jndginents  thus  de- 
nounced are  confirmed  by  several  prophetic  visions,  contained  in  chapters  vii. 
viii.l  and  iz.  1^10. 

Part  III.  Consolatory  or  etsangelical  promises  describing  the  rt^ 
sioration  of  the  church  by  the  Messiahj  first,  under  the  type  of  raisbg 
up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  fix.  11,  12.);  and  secondly,  an* 
Bouncing  magnificent  temporal  blessings,  viz.  great  abundance,  re-* 
turn  from  captivity,  and  re-establishmeiit  in  their  own  land,  all  of  which 
were  prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  (ix,  1^—15.) 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "  rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  knowledgCt** 
applying  to  him  what  St.  Paul  modestly  professes  of  himself.  (2  Cor. 
XI.  6.^ 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of  Jerome,  ia 
speaking  of  tliis  prophet,  as  if  he  were  indeed  quite  rude,  ineloquent, 
find  destitute  of  all  tlie  embellishments  of  composition.  The  matter, 
however,  as  Bishop  Lowtli  has  remarked,  is  far  otherwise :  ^*  Let 
any  person,  who  has  candour  and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  not 
firom  the  man,  but  from  hb  writings,  open  the  volume  of  lus  predio* 
tions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  ^  is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.'  (2  Cor.  xi.  5.)  He  vrill  agree, 
that  as,  in  sublimity  and  magnificence,  he  is  almost  equal  to  the 
greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  elegance  of  expression,  he  b 
scarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  same  celestid  Spirit,  indeed,  actuated 
Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court,  and  Amos  in  the  sheep-folds :  con- 
standy  selecting  such  interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best 
adapted  to  tlie  occasion,  and  sometimes  '  from  the  moutli  of  babes 
and  sucklings  perfecting  praise,' — constantly  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  making  others  eloquent.'^  Manj 
of  die  most  elegant  images  employed  by  Amos  are  drawn  from  oh- 
jects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he  was,  firom  his  avocations,  most  inti* 
mately  conversant. 

1  An  eminent  commentator  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  Amos,  in  viii.  9, 10. 
ibreteb  that,  daring  their  solemn  festivals,  the  sun  should  be  darkened  b]r  aa 
eclipse,  which  in  those  days  was  accounted  ominous,  and  should  turn  their  joy  into 
mourning.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher  (a.  m.  3213),  about  eleven  years  after 
Amos  prophesied,  there  were  two  ffreat  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  the  other  at  the  time  of  uie  passovcr.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  those  numerous  predictions  whicn  we  have  already  riiown 
have  a  double  meaning,  and  apply  to  more  than  one  event.  See  Lowtb'e  Oom- 
mentary  on  the  Prophets,  p.  453.  4th  edit. 

3  Hieronymi  Pref  Comment,  in  Amos. 

3  Bishop  Lowth  8  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  lect.  xxl.  p.  98. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HOSEA. 

L  Author  and  date.  — 11.  Occasion  and  scope  of  the  prophecy.  —  IIL 
Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  IV.  Observations  on  Us  style* 

BETORE  CHRIST*  810 — ^725. 

I.  Concerning  the  family  of  Hosea,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion, except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse  of  his  prophecy^ 
which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  wliora  some  Jewish  com- 
mentators confound  with  Beerah,  a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  who 
was  carried  bto  captivity  witli  the  ten  tribes,  by  Tiglath-pilezcr  king 
of  Assyria.  He  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Abaz,  and  in  the  third  year  of  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten 
tribes,  as  his  predictions  are  cliiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness 
and  idolatry.  But,  with  tlie  severest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  he 
blends  promises  of  mercy ;  and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosenmiiller  and  Jahn, 
after  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  tide  of  this  book  is  a  subsequent 
addition,  and  tliat  Hosea  did  not  prophesy  longer  than  from  forty  to 
sixty  years,  and  that  he  died,  or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before 
the  year  725  before  the  Christian  eera.  His  writings  unquestionably 
were,  originally,  in  a  metrical  form,  although  that  arrangement  is  now, 
perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost. 

U.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collectively  terms 
Epbraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  revolted  from  Rchoboam  the 
son  of  Sokmon  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  set  up  the  two 
idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Betliel,  consequently  deprived  themselves  of 
the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.    Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash,  was  equally  wicked 
with  the  first  sovereign  of  that  name ;  and  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prcMie  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  their  wicked  kings,  especially  if 
their  afiairs  were  prosperous,  as  we  learn  tliose  of  Jeroboam  II.  were. 
(Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — 21.)     In  his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah 
raised  up  the  prophet  Hosea,  to  convince  them  of  their  apostacy,  and 
recover  them  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod.     Bishop  Horsley,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion  that  Hosea's  principal  subject  is  that,  which  is  the 
principal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  viz.  '^  tlie  guilt  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  general,  their  disobedient  refractory  spirit,  the  hea\7  judg- 
ments that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion  to  God,  their  re-esta- 
blishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  their  restoration  to  God's  favour, 
and  to  a  condition  of  the  greatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  liigh 
pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.     He  con- 
fines himself  more  closely  to  tliis  single  subject,  dian  any  other  pro- 
phet.    He  seems,  indeed,  of  all  tlie  prophets,  if  1  may  so  express 
my  conception  of  his  peculiar  character,  to  have  been  the  most  of  a 
Jew.     Comparatively,  he  seems  to  care  but  little  about  other  people. 
He  wanders  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jeremiafa,  and  Ezekiel,  bto  the  collateral 
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liistor}'  of  the  surrounding  heathen  nations.  He  meddles  not,  like 
Daniel,  with  the  revolutions  of  llie  great  empires  of  tlie  world.  His 
own  country  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention ;  her  privileges,  her 
crimes,  her  punisliracnt,  her  pardon.  He  predicts,  indeed,  in  the 
strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of  the  Gentiles  into  tlie 
church  of  God.  But  he  mentions  it  only  generally  :  he  enters  not, 
like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  business.  Nor 
does  he  describe,  in  any  detail,  the  previous  contest  with  the  apostate 
faction  in  the  latter  ages.  He  makes  do  explicit  mention  of  the  share 
which  tlie  convened  Gentiles  are  to  have  in  tlie  re-establishment  of 
the  natural  Israel  in  their  antient  seats;  subjects  which  make  so 
striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai^ 
and,  occasionally,  of  the  otlier  prophets.  He  alludes  to  tlie  caUing 
of  our  loord  from  Eg}'pt :  to  tlie  resurrection  on  the  third  day  ;  he 
touches,  but  only  in  general  terms,  upon  tlie  final  overthrow  of  the 
Autichristian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation, tlie  Saviour's  final  victory  over  death  and  hell.  But  yet,  of 
all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters  the  least  into  tlie  detail  of  the 
mysteries  oi  redemption.  We  have  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the 
events  of  the  interval  between  the  two  advents  of  our  Lord.  Nothinc 
diffuse  and  circumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
tlie  incarnation,  and  the  atonement.  His  country  and  his  kindred,  is 
the  subject  next  liis  heart.  Their  crimes  excite  his  indignation ;  their 
sufferings  interest  his  pity ;  their  future  exaltation  is  the  object  on 
which  liis  imagination  fixes  with  delight.  It  is  a  remarkable  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  that  clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of 
the  universal  redemption,  should  be  found  in  ^a  writer  so  strongly 
possessed  with  national  partialities.*  This  Judaism  seems  to  make 
the  particular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  tlie  ten 
ti'ibes  are  exclusively  his  subject.  His  country  is  indeed  his  particu- 
lar and  constant  subject ;  but  liis  country  generally,  in  both  its 
branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself."* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  general  argument  of 
Hosea's  prophecy  "  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  in  its  two  great  branches ;  not  the  particular  concerns  (and 
least  of  all  the  particular  temporal  concerns)  of  eitlier  brauGh 
exclusively.  And  to  this  grand  opening  the  whole  sequel  of  the 
prophecy  corresponds.  In  setting  forth  the  vices  of  ttie  people,  the 
picture  is  chiefly  taken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the 
manners  of  the  prophet's  own  times ;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
in  either  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height ;  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasionally  much  allusion,  some- 
times predictive  allusion,  to  the  principal  events  of  the  prophet's 
times.  And  much  more  to  the  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
than  to  those  in  Judah.  Perhaps,  because  the  danger  being 
more  immediately  imminent  in  tlie  former  kingdom,  the  state  of 
things  in  that  was  more  alarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that 

1  Bishop  Horsloy'B  Hote»,  Preface,  pp.  vii.  viii. 
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reason,  more  interesting.  Still  die  history  of  his  own  times  in 
detail  in  either  kingdom,  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
similies  and  allusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  indeed 
it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the 
poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  propliet's  times  :  the 
commencement  indeed  within  them  ;  but  the  termination,  in  times 
yet  future  ;  and,  although  we  may  hope  the  contrary,  for  aught  we 
know  with  certainty,  remote.  The  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by 
the  murder  of  Zedekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was 
the  commencement ;  the  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great 
day  of  Jezrael  :  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 
judgments,  which  were  to  fall,  and  accordingly  have  fallen,  upon 
the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  typified  by  Lo-ruha- 
mah  and  Lio-ammi."^ 

The  scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  I.  Partly  to  detect, 
reprove,  and  convince  tlie  Jewish  nation  generally,  and  the  Israelites 
in  particular,  of  their  many  and  heinous  sins,  especially  of  their 
gross  idolatry  ;  the  corrupt  state  of  tlie  kingdom  is  also  incidentally 
noticed  ; — 2.  Partly  to  denounce  the  imminent  and  utter  rejection, 
final  captivity,  and  destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (if 
the  former  persisted  in  tiieir  wicked  career,)  notwithstanding  all 
their  vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  afibrded  them  by 
Egypt ;  and  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  with  promises  of 
mercy,  and  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity. 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters,  which 
may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclusive  of  the  title 
in  ch.  i.  1.  viz. 

DISCOURSE  1.  Under  the  fi^rure  of  the  supposed^  infidelity  of  the  pro- 
phet's wife  is  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Israelites, 
a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  2 — 11.)  and 
they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1 — 11.)  Promises  are 
then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the  twelve  tribes  to 
Christianity  ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  of  Jehovah  towards  the 
ten  tribes,  or  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel  in  particular,  are  represented 
under  the  figure  of  the  prophet  taking  back  his  wife  on  her  amend- 
ment, (ii.  11 — ^33.  iii.) 
DISCOURSE  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17 — 19.)  against 
which  the  inliabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take  warning. 
(15, 16.)  In  chap.  V.  1 — 14.  the  divine  judgments  are  denounced 
against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  to  whom 
are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15.  which  are  continued 
through  verses  1 — 3.  of  chap.  vi.  The  metaphors  used  by  the 
prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remarkably  strong  and  beautiful. 
The  resurrection,  the   morninsr,   and   the  refreshing  showers,  in 

1  Bivhop  Uorsley's  Hosea,  Preface,  p.  xxvi. 

*  Biahop  Horaley  contends  at  great  length,  contrary  to  most  interpreters,  that 
tlie  prophet*8  marriage  was  a  real  transaction,  and  a  type  of  the  whole  Jewisli 
ttttion,  aiftinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  three  children,  Jeirael,  Lo-ru- 
htmah,  end  Lo-ammi.    &t9  the  Preface  to  his-Tereion  of  Hosea.  pp.  viii.— xxf. 
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their  season,  supply  them  ;  in  a  more  immediate  sense  they  de- 
note a  8|>eedy  and  gracious  deliverance,  but  in  a  remote  sense 
they  refer  to  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ,  (compare  Hosea  vi.  2. 
with  1  Cor.  XV.  4.)  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

piscouRSE  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  proving  in- 
effectual, God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity  und 
idolatry  (vi.  4 — 11.  vii.  1 — 10.)  and  denounces  that  Israel  Mill  be 
carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  notwithstand- 
ing their  reliance  on  Egypt  for  assistance,  (vii.  11 — 10.  viii.) 

DISCOURSE  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  is  further 
threatened  (ix.  x.),  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idolatry, 
yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return  to  their 
own  country  is  foretold  (xi.)^  Renewed  denunciations  are  made 
on  account  of  their  idolatry,  (xii.  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

DISCOURSE  5.  After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punishment, 
intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  from  captivity  (xiii.  9 — 16.); 
the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance,  and  furnishes 
them  with  a  beautiful  form  of  prayer  adapted  to  their  situation 
(xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretels  their  reformation  from  idolatry,  together 
with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all  the  tribes  from  their  dis- 
persed state,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel.  (4 — 9.) 

rV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  it  is  pointed,  energetic,  and 
concise.  It  bears  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical  composition,  in 
that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which  is  observable  in 
the  sentences,  and  which  latter  writers  have  in  some  measure 
neglected.  This  peculiarity  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
Jerome,  who  remarks  tliat  this  prophet  is  altogetlier  laconic  and 
sententious.^  "  But  this  very  circumstance,  wTiich  aiuiently  was 
supposed  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  elegance,  in  the  present 
state  of  Hebrew  literature,  is  productive  of  so  much  obscurity,  that, 
although  the  general  subject  of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
he  is  the  most  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  prophets.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason  lor  the  obscurity  of  his  style.  Hosea,  we 
have  seen,  prophesied  during  tlie  reigns  of  the  four  kings  of  Judah, 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  :  the  duration  of  his  ministry, 
therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calculate  it,  must  include  a  very 
considerable  space  of  time.  We  have  now  only  a  small  volume  of 
his  remaining,  which,  it  seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies ; 
and  these  are  extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  dis- 
dnction  as  to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  tliey 
treat.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  in  perusing  the  prophecies  of 
Hosea,  wc  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar  predicament  with 
those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl."^ 

1  The  prediction  in  Hosea  xi.  10,  11.  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to 
their  own  country,  was  partly  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  Cyrus's  decree  (2  Chron. 
zzzvi.  22, 23.  Ezra  i.  1 — 4.) ;  but,  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land.  This  is  one  in- 
stancei  among  many,  in  which  the  language  of  the  prophets  is  adapted  to  two  or 
more  events.  We  have  the  authority  of  an  inspired  writer  to  extend  this  remark 
to  another  part  of  the  same  chapter.  (Compare  zi.  1.  with  Matt.  ii.  15.)  Smith's 
Summary  View  of  the  PropheU,  p.  177.  2  Pr©f.  in  zii.  Proph. 

9  Lowth*s  Preslect.  xzi.    Bishop  Horsley  differs  in  opinion  from  Bishop  Xiowtb, 
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SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   BOOK   OF   THE    PROPHET   ISAIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date.  —  II.  Scope. — III.  Analysis  of  the  contents  of 

this  book.  —  IV.  Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE    CHRIST,  810 698. 

I.  Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  ^^Titings  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  prophetical  books,  principally 
on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of  his  predictions,  and 
partly  also  because  the  book,  which  bears  his  name,  is  larger  tlian  all 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  put  togetlier. 

Concerning  his  family  and  descent,  nothing  certain  has  been  re- 
corded, except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (i.  1.),  viz.  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Amos,  and  discharged  the  prophetic  office  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah^  Jotham^  Ahaz,  and  Hezelaah,  kings  of  Judah  who  succes- 
sively flourished  between  a.  m.  3194  and  3305.  There  is  a  current 
tradition  that  he  was  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  some  writers  have 
affirmed  that  his  father  Amoz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and 
consequently  brother  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the  au- 
thority of  some  rabbinical  writers,  says,  that  the  prophet  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  king  of  Judah ;  but  this  opinion 
is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did  not  commence  his  reign 
until  about  sixty  years  after  Isaiah  had  begun  to  discharge  his  pro- 
phetic functions.  He  must,  indeed,  have  exercised  tlie  office  of  a 
prophet,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  if  he  lived  to  the  reign  of 
Alanasseh ;  for  the  lowest  computation,  beginning  from  tlie  year  in 
vhich  Uzziah  died,  when  he  is  by  some  supi)osed  to  have  received 
bis  first  appointment  to  tliat  office,  brings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
Sut  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Manasseh,  is 
^ery  uncertain ;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
unriters,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he  died  before  Hczekiah ;  which 
Sishop  Lowth  thinks  most  probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
lie  lived  at  least  to  tlie  fifteenth  or  sixteentli  year  of  Hezekiah ; 
^irtiich  makes  the  least  possible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic 
^>ffice  to  be  about  forty  eight-years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked  after  several  pre- 
^ceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  his  high  cha- 
^^racter,  since  it  signifies  the  Salvation-of-Jehovah ;  and  was  given  with 
•si^ular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold  the  advent  of  tlie  Messiah, 
^^hrough  whom  aU  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.  (Compare  Isa« 
^^d.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6.  and  Acts  iv.  12.)  Isaiaii  was  contemporary 
^^th  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

*■■!      ■  ■  '^  —  ■  -    I  ■  —      ■  ■         -■ I.  -      ■  -  — ^^^  .■■.■■^  ■■        ■       I,       Ml  ■■■■■     ■■!.  ■■■■  wm 

^^M  to  the  catue  of  the  obscurity  which  is  observable  in  the  prophecies  of  Hosea. 

bishop  Horsloy  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  composition,  nor  to  any 

'^hing  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  author's  a^e,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  fre- 

^loent  changes  of  person,  his  use  of  the  nominative  case  absolute,  his  anomalies  of 

dumber  and  gender,  and  the  ambigmty  of  pronouni.    See  the  Ple&ca  to  hli  ver* 

9Mm  of  Hoiea,  pp.  zzul— zlui. 
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Isaiah  is  iinilbrnily  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  prophet  of 
the  highest  dignity ;  Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the  prince  of  all  the 
prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  liis  book  to  be  poetical, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached  passages.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophetess  in  viii.  3.,  whence  the  rabbinical 
writers  have  concluded  that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy  : 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  tlie  prophets'  wives  were  called  pro- 
phetesses, as  tlie  priests'  wives  were  tenned  priestesses,  only  from 
the  quality  of  their  husbands.  Although  nothing  further  is  record- 
ed in  tlie  Scriptures  concerning  the  wife  of  Isaiah,  we  find  two  of 
his  sons  mentioned  in  his  prophecy,  who  were  types  or  figurative 
pledges  of  God's  assurance ;  and  their  names  and  actions  were  in- 
tended to  awaken  a  religious  attention  in  tlie  persons  whom  they  were 
commissioned  to  address,  and  to  instruct.'  Thus,  Shearjashub  (vii.  3.) 
signifies, "  a  remnant  shall  return,*^  and  showed  that  the  captives  who 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  tlience  after  a  certain 
time;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  ^viii.  1.  3.),  which  denotes  ''  make 
speed  (or  run  stviftly)  to  the  spotl^^^  implied  that  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Syria  would  in  a  short  time  be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
it  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote  an  account  of 
the  Acts  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judali :  this  has  perished  with  some  other 
writings  of  the  prophets,  which,  as  probably  not  written  by  inspira- 
tion, were  never  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.^  There 
are  also  two  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  "  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiahy^  and  "  Tlie  Apocalypse  of  Isaiah ;"  but  these  are  evi- 
dently forgeries  of  a  later  date,  and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since 
perished.' 

II.  The  scope  of  Isaiali's  predictions  is  three-fold,  viz. 

1.  To  detect  J  reprove^  aggravate^  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
people  especially^  and  also  the  iniquities  of  tlie  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  abominations  of  many  Gentile  nations  and  countries ;  de- 
nouncing the  severest  judgments  against  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  To  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition y  l)otli  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous  promises  of 
pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  such  promises 
are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  against 
Babylon,  altliough  they  occur  in  the  threatenings  against  every  other 
people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious  (in  the  midst  of  all  the  calami- 
ties and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked)  with  prophetic 
promises  of  the  true  Messiah,  '^  which  seem  abnost  to  anticipate 
the  Gospel  history,  so  clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  character 

I  Gray'lKey,  p.  3C5!  '^^Gr^y  VKey,  p.  372.         ]  ~ 

3  Ascensio  enim  Isaia^  et  Apocalypsis  Isoiie  hoc  habent  testimonium.  Jerom. 
Comment,  on  Isaiah,  c.  bciv.  (Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  473.)  See  also  torn.  iv.  p.  344.  TIm 
anabaticon  or  ascension  of  Isaian  is  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  among  the  books 
received  by  Ilierax,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Hieracites,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Ilcres.  G7.  Dr.  Laidner*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
•pocryphil  prodnctioD,  loe  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  V.  Sect.  I.  pp.  631, 633, 634. 
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of  Christ  (ch.  vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18 — 23.  and 
Luke  i.  27—35. ;  vi.  ix.  6.  xxxv.  4.  xl.  5.  9,  10.  xlii.  G — 8.  Ixi.  1. 
compared  with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  1 — 4.);  his  miracles 
(ch.  xxxv.  5,  6.)  ;  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  {ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  11.  xliii.  1 — 3.)  ;  his  rejection  ^ch.  vi.  9 — 12.  compared  widi 
Mark  xiii.  14.  vii.  14,  15.  liii.  3.);  and  suflorings  for  our  sins 
(cli.  1.  6.  liii.  4 — 11.);'  his  death,  burial  (ch.  liii.  8,  9.),  and  vic- 
tory over  death  (ch.  xxv.  8.  liii.  10.  12.)  ;  and,  lastly,  his  final 
gk)ry  (ch.  xlix.  7.  22,  23.  lii.  13 — 15.  liii.  4,  5.),  and  the  esta- 
blishment, increase  (ch.  ii.  2 — 4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  per- 
fection (ch.  ix.  2.  7.  xi.  4 — 10.  xvi.  6.  xxix.  18 — 24.  xxxii.  1.  xl. 
4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  li.  3—6.  lii.  6—10.  Iv.  1—3.  lix.  16—21.  Ix. 
Ixi.  1 — 5.  Ixv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom  ;  each  specifically  pointed  out, 
and  pourtrayed  witli  the  most  striking  and  discriminating  charac- 
ters. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole 
chain  of  his  illustrious  prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  they 
liimish  the  most  incontestable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity.^'^ 

UI.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six  chap- 
ters ;  of  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  the  sixth  in  the  reign  of  Jotham ; 
die  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign  qf  Ahaz ;  and  the  remain- 
der in  that  of  Hezekiah.  Various  modes  of  classifying  them  have 
been  proposed,  in  order  to  present  them  in  the  most  useful  and 
lucid  arrangement;  some  comipentators  and  critics  dividing  tiiem 
into  three  parts : —  1.  EvangdicO'Legal^  which  contain  denunciations 
of  the  divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises ;  — 
2.  Historical^  comprising  tlie  narrative  part ;  —  and  3.  Evangelical^ 
comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet  greater  deliverance  of  man- 
kind from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  the  Messiah.  By  other  writers, 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  divided  into, —  1.  Reprehensort/j 
including  sharp  reproofs  and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins, 
in  which  are  mingled  promises  to  the  penitent ; — 2.  Minatory,  con- 
taining threatenings  against  the  enemies  of  the  Jewisl)  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves ;  —  3.  Narrative  or  Historical  ;  — 
and,  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concerning  Messiah  and 
the  church.  Other  classifications  have  been  proposed,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  ;  but,  witiiout  adopting  any  of  them,  we 
apprehend  that  the  following  synopsis  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  clear 
view  of  the  various  tojpics  discussed  by  the  royal  prophet.  The 
predictions  of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  divided  into  six  parts,  each  con- 
taining a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  the  prophet  to  the 
various  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned  to  address.^ 

^PM^M^—^i^i^^i^— ^^^1.^—   ^    I     ^■— ^^1— — ^■^  ■  I  ■        ■  ■     —         ^MM  ■■■■■■■  ■■■■  «■■■■■  ■■■■!  ^  ■■ 

t  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears  to  have  been  made  a  proselyte  by  Saint  Phi- 
lip*s  eiplication  of  this  chi^ter.  Vide  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  it  is  so  minutely 
descripuTe  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi,  likewise,  on  reading  it,  was 
cooverted  from  Judaism.  —  Who,  indeed,  can  resist  its  evidence .' 

S  Grays  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 

3  These  general  divisions  of  the  (Prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme  proposed 
ky  Vttringa  (Comment,  in  Esaiam,  torn.  i.  p.  24.)  and  Bishop  Tomline  (Elements 
€1  Christ.  TheoLTol.  i.  p.  107.)    In  the  various  discoursos,  or  prophetic  sermons 
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Part  T.  contains  a  general  description  of  the  estate  and  condition  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  several  periods  of  their  history  ;  the  promulgation 
and  success  of  the  Gospel^  and  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  judgment. 
(ch.  i. — V.)  The  predictions  in  this  section  were  delivered  dur^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Uzziah  king  ofJudah. 

DISCOURSE  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout).  The  prophecy  in  this  first  chapter 
(to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  book,  the  first  verse  forms  a  ge- 
neral title).!  stands  single  and  unconnected,  constituting  an  entire 
piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  it  was  de- 
livered in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  desolation  which  it  describes 
may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  were  occasioned  before  that  time 
by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  (compare  2  Kings  xiv.  12 — 14.) ;  or,  the 
prophet  may  describe  scenes  yet  future,  as  already  passing  before 
his  eyes,  to  denote  their  certainty.  As,  however,  the  portrait, 
which  it  presents  of  the  desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land 
of  Judah,  agrees  much  better  with  the  wicked  and  afilicted  reign 
of  the  apostate  Ahaz,  than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  iu 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  (who  were  both,  in  the  main, 
good  jirinces) :  on  this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.^  But  whichever  of  these  con* 
jectures  may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  severe  remon- 
strance against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  inward  piety, 
and  other  corruptions,  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of  that  time,  in- 
termixed with  powerful  exhortations  to  repentance,  grievous  threat- 
enings  to  the  impenitent,  and  gracious  promises  of  better  times, 
when  the  nation  shall  have  been  reformed  by  the  just  judgments 
of  God.  The  whole  of  this  discourse  affords  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impressive  manner  of  writing. 

DISCOURSE  2.  (ch.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world.  (iL 

2.  A  prediction  of  tlie  punishment  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  their  idolatrous 
practices,  for  their  self-confidence,  and  distrust  m  God ;  and  likewise  the 
destruction  of  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  Messiah** 
kingdom,  (ii.  6—20.) 

3.  A  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  (and  probably 
also  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  amplification  of  the  dutress  of  the 
proud  and  luxurious  daughters  of  Sion.  (iii.  1 — ^26.  iv.  1.) 

comprised  under  each  section,  we  have  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  hla 
admirable  translation  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

1  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  in  verse  1.  {the  vision 
of  haiah)  belongs  to  the  whole  book,  or  only  to  the  prophecy  contained  in  this 
chapter.    The  £rmer  part  of  the  title  seems  properly  to  belong  to  this  particular 

{rophecy ;  the  latter  part,  whicli  enumerates  the  kings  of  Judah  under  whom 
saiah  exercised  his  prophetic  ofiice,  seems  to  extend  it  to  the  entire  collection  of 
prophecies  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  Vitringa  (with  whom  Bishop 
Lowth  agrecH)  has  solved  this  doubt  very  judiciouslv.  He  supposes  that  the  former 
part  of  the  title  was  originally  prefixed  to  this  single  prophecy ;  and  that,  when 
the  collection  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  made,  the  enumeration  of  the  kiu£s 
of  Judah  was  added,  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  the  whole  boolc. 
As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  where  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  cited 
by  the  title  of '<  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the  son  of  Amos."  Vitringe, 
torn.  i.  pp.  25 — ^20.    Bishop  Lowth *s  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

3  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  chap,  xzziv.  in  vol.  i.  of  Bishop  Watson's  CoK 
lection  of  Tracta,  pp.  143, 144. 
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4.  A  promise,  to  the  remnant  that  ahoiiM  cM'apo  theno  ii««vor«t  triali »  of  a  r««to< 
ration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  <>od.  (iv.  *2 — (t.) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  dolivcroil  in  thr  tiino  of  Jik 
tham,  or  perhaps  in  the  rei^n  of  rx/iah. 

DISCOURSE  3.  (ch.  V.)  This  chapter  likewiso  in  unoonnrrtrd  with  thu 
precedint^  or  following  :  its  subject  is  nearly  the  Huiue  with  that  of 
ch.  i.  Like  that,  it  contains  a  general  reproof  nf  the  JewM  for 
their  ingratitude,  which  is  beautifully  delineated  in  the  |iariilile  of 
the  vineyard  (verses  I — 5.) ;  their  rejection  is  foretold,  anil  thfi 
Babylonian  invasion  (perhaps  also  that  of  the  lloinanii)  in  iiioro 
expressly  denounced,  (verses  <(— 4{0.) 
Part  II.  comprises  the  predictions  delivered  in  the.  rvi^^na  of  Jothttm 
and  Ahaz  (ch.  vi. — xii.) 

jDiscouRSE  1.  The  virion  and  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  reii(n  of  Jo- 
tham.  (ch.  vi.)^  As  this  chapter  seeniH  to  contain  a  Holniin  denig- 
natioQ  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  oflice,  it  is  Niipposed  hy  iiiuny 
interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  rirder  of  his  prophecies.  Ilnthop 
Lowth,  however,  conjectures  that  this  may  not  In*  the  cuNif,  Imi- 
cause  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  liis  predictions,  to  hfivn 
prophesied  in  the  time  of  U///iah  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  it  i»  » 
new  designation,  to  introduce,  with  the  greater  solemnity,  n  gene- 
ral declaration  of  the  whole  course  of  (fod'sdiH)>irnHfitionN  fowiirdif 
his  people,  and  the  fates  of  the  nation,  — events  wlii^'h  «r«r  utill  de- 
pending, and  will  not  be  fully  accomplinhed  until  the  fjniii  reRtom 
tion  of  Israel. 

DiFcoiBsc  'Z.  (ch.  vii. — ix.  0.)  coinmencen  with  an  hiHtorical  ft/:eMint 
of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy,  and  i^  folIow«rd  by  a  predieUon 
(confirmed  by  a  sicrn)  of  the  dl  hucee-*i  that  «fhould  titt«-rid  the  de- 
signs of  the  Israelitf^s  and  .SvrianH  airainiit  Jod^h  ivii.  1 — Hi.);  Ih 
this  sacceeds  a  denunciation  of  the  c^ilamitie4  th;it  were  to  \m 
bronzHt  apon  the  king  and  pf:(f]t\f,  of  Jud^ih  by  the  y\ii>:yri4n«,  whom 
tbejhad  hired  to  a*ai«t  them.  fvii.  Hi — iiS,;  Th^*'-  pr^dirMon*  an/l 
defniDciatk*n.9  are  r*^peat*-d  and  confjrr.'*«-d  in  eh.  viii.  th^  uttt*U  ftn^l 
tmtb  rer*?*  of  whic h  cf •  n tain  a  g*- n «: r?d  st> * 'j r a n re  f h * ♦.  *ll  t  1»*j  4*-- 
&ge.s  of  tbe  enenxi^f  of  <MtA''  \pfrou\*:  •h;ill  tj\ut!tH*':\y  l>e  fr«j»«f»i«d ; 
i&d  ti*  di«c^-<ir5<5'  conclude*,  ^f^^r  t-^ri'wjJi  Hftrft*,ni^.»orik  9tu:\  ^Ur*m$- 
CftiBiSi  ^»iii.  11 — ^"ii  li-  [.;.  wrfc  i%rt  iWnvn'^i*  \fru',t\t^j:y  ht.  i^— ^,^, 
ill  ie  tnc  tt«ujit^  r^rJiAfir*.  of  :?>:  r*:**/>rv:'/r<  of  •.tff.^n'y  •ita^r 

Mfconai  4S.  'ti-  .-x.  T- — x.  4.  -  v/r.'A*- »  \  r,  rsV  yjyf'^.y  m^  ♦ 
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8iah,to  whom  this  prophecy  relates.  (Compare  Rom.  xv.  12.)  The 
hymn  in  ch.  xii.  seems,  hy  its  whole  tenor  as  well  as  by  many  of 
its  expressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any 
time  that  can  be  assigned  ;  and  the  Jews  themselves  seem  to  ha?e 
applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

Part  III.  contains  various  predictions  against  the  Babylonians^ 
Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  oi/ier  nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had 
any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — xxiv.) ;  these  predictions  are  contained 
in  nine  prophetic  poems  or  discourses. 

DISCOURSE  1.  (ch.  xiii. — xiv.  1 — ^28.)  foretels  the  destruction  of  Ba- 
bylon by  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  it  was  probably  delivered  in  the 
reijsrn  of  Ahaz,  about  two  hundred  years  before  its  accomplishment. 
The  captivity  itself  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet 
does  not  expressly  foretel,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
as  what  was  actually  to  be  effected)  did  not  take  place  till  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this  prediction  was  delivered. 
And  the  Medes,  who  (in  xiii.  7.)  are  mentioned  as  the  principal 
agents  in  subverting  this  great  monarchy,  and  releasing  the  Jews 
from  their  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an  inconsiderable  people, 
forming  only  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  former  part 
of  this  prophecy,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  that  can  be  given  of  elegance  of  composition,  variety 
of  imagery,  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophet- 
ic style ;  and  the  latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which^ 
for  beauty  of  disposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment, 
brevity,  perspicuity,  and  force  of  expression,  stands  unrivalled 
among  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  How  punctually  this  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled,  we  may  read  in  Dan.  v. ;  and  the  successive 
testimonies  of  all  travellers,  to  the  present  time,  unanimously  con- 
cur in  stating  Babylon  to  be  utterly  annihilated,  so  that  even  the 
place,  where  this  wonder  of  the  world  once  stood,  cannot  now  be 
determined  with  any  certainty. 

DISCOURSE  2.  (ch.  xiv.  28 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  2  Kings  xviii.  8. 

DISCOURSE  3.  (ch.  XV.  xvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites :  it 
was  probably  delivered  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  was  ftil- 
filled  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Shalmanezer  invaded 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

mscouRSE  4.  (ch.  xvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against  Da- 
mascus or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the  king  of 
Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  Jerusalem.  Bishop 
Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  delivered,  soon  afler  the  prophecies 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Arab's 
reign.  It  was  fulfdled  by  Tiglath-pilezer's  taking  Damascus  (2 
Kings  xvi.  9.),  overrunning  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  carrying  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  cap- 
tives into  Assyria ;  and  in  regard  to  Israel,  this  prediction  waa 
still  more  fully  accomplished  by  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  people,  effected  a  few  years  afkcr  by  Sholmap 
nczer.  The  three  last  verses  of  this  chapter  are  a  distinct  prophe- 
cy, and  contain  a  noble  description  of  the  fonnidable  inrasion  and 
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sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib,  which  is  intimated  in  the  Btrong- 
est  terms  and  most  expressive  images,  exactly  suitable  to  theeTent. 

DISCOURSE  5.  (ch.  xviii.)  contains  an  obscure  prophecy.  Vitrioga 
considers  it  as  directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  r^ 
fers  it  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  RosenmixUer,  and  others,  to  the  Ethi- 
opians. 

DISCOURSE  6.  (ch.  xix.  XX.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  the  conver- 
sion of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  intimated  in  verses 
18—25.  of  ch.  xix. 

DISCOURSE  7.  (ch.  xxi.  1 — 10.)  contains  a  second  prophecy  against 
Babylon,^  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter are  very  obscure ;  they  relate  to  Edom  or  Seir ;  and  the  five 
last  verses  contain  a  prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  that  was  fulfilled! 
within  a  year  after  its  delivery. 

DISCOURSE  8.  (ch.  xxii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem (verses  1 — 14.),  the  captivity  of  Shebna  (15-— 19.),  and 
the  promotion  of  Eliakim.  (20 — ^22.)  The  invasion  of  Jerusalem 
here  announced  is  either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  ; 
or  by  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view  ;  viz.  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  verses  1—5.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  versw  8— 
11.  Compare  2  Rings  xxv.  4, 5.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5. 

DISCOURSE  9.  (ch.  xxiii.)  foretels  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.^ (1 — 17.)  The  eighteenth  verse  is  supposed  to  pre- 
dict the  conversion  of  the  Tyrians  to  Christianity.  Compare  Acts 
zzi.4. 

Part  IV.  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  great  calamities  that  should 
befal  the  people  ofGoij  His  merdjul  preservation  of  a  remnant 
ofihenij  and  of  their  restoration  to  their  country ^  of  their  convert 
non  to  the  Gospel^  and  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv. 
— -xxxm.) 

oiscouRSB  1.  (ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvi.)  was  probably  delivered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Hezekiah's  reign ;  but  interpreters  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  ch.  xxiv.  was  that  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially  to 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  nation  by  the  Romans.  In  verse  22. 
GkN)  promises  to  visit  his  people ;  and  the  glance  at  their  future 
restoration  in  the  close  of  this  chapter  leads  the  prophet  to  bf^ak 
out  into  a  sublime  and  beautiful  song  of  praise,  dictated  more  by 
the  prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.) ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  ch.  xxvi.  in 
which  thanksgivings  for  temporal  and  spiritual  mercies  are  beau- 
tifully  mingled,  though  the  latter  still  predominate.    In  verse  19. 


1  Biibop  Newton  has  collected  and  illiutrsted  the  yarious  predictions  of 
and  other  prophete  affainst  Babylon.    See  his  Dinertationa  on  the  Propheoiee, 
voL  i.  dias.  iz.    8ee  lOao  Vol.  I.  pp.  332,  333.>K;»ra. 

'  On  the  aeeomplithment  of  the  varioni  propheciei  against  Tyre,  see  Bishop 
Kswtoa's  Diiintilioiis,  vol.  i.  diii.  xL    See  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  398-^.  Ji^nk 
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the  sublime  and  evangelical  doctriae  ia  hinted  at,  ana  made  to  ty- 
pify the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  a  state  of  the  lowest 
misery. 

DISCOURSE  2.  (ch.  xxvii*)  treats  on  the  nature,  measure,  and  design 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

DISCOURSE  3.  (ch.  xxviii.)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to  the 
Israelites  and  to  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  former  by  Shal- 
manezer  is  manifestly  denoimced  in  verses  1 — 5. ;  and  the  prophe- 
cy then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  rem- 
nant of  God's  people,  who  were  to  continue  a  kingdom  after  the 
final  captivity  of  the  Israelites.  It  conmiences  with  a  favourable 
prognostication  of  their  affairs  under  Hezekiah ;  but  soon  changes 
to  reproofs  and  threatenings  for  their  disobedience  and  profaneness. 

PI8COUR8E  4.  (ch.  xxix. — xxxiii.)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sennache- 
rib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued  (xxix.  1— 4«), 
and  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army.  (5—8.)  .Tine 
Jews  are  next  threatened  for  placing  the  chief  of  their  religion  in 
outward  rites,  and  not  in  inward  and  true  piety.  (9 — 17.^  Prospe- 
rity is  then  promised  during  the  latter  part  of  Hezekiah's  reign ; 
interspersed  are  reproofs  and  threatenings,  and  promises  of  better 
tiiOMs.  (18 — 33.  XXX. — xxxiii.  17.)  The  whole  concludes  (xxxiii. 
l£iL.24.),  in  the  person  of  the  prophet,  with  a  description  of  the 
security  of  the  Jews  under  the  divine  protection,  and  of  the  wretch- 
ed state  of  Sennacherib  and  his  army,  totally  discomfited,  and  ex- 
posed to  be  plundered  even  by  the  weakest  of  the  enemy. 

DISCOURSE  5.  (ch.  xxxiv.  XXXV.)  comprises  one  distinct  prophecy, 
forming  an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  consisting  of  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  people  or  church  of  God :  and  the  second  part  de- 
scribes the  flourishing  state  of  Christ's  church,  consequent  on  the 
execution  of  those  judgments.  It  is  plain  from  every  part  of  it, 
that  this  chapter  is  to  be  understood  of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  verses  were  literally  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ.  (Matt, 
xi.  4,  5.)  In  a  secondary  sense.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may 
have  a  ftirther  view ;  and,  running  parallel  with  the  former  part 
of  the  prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land ; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Christian  faith ;  — 
events  predicted  ip  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  it. 

Pakt  V,  comprises  the  historical  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
Ch.  xxxvi.  relates  the  history  of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  ch.  xxxvii.,  which 
contains  the  answer  of  God  to  Hezekiah*8  prayer,  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  understood  without  it.  The  narration  in  chapters 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  appears,  in  some  parts,  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
2  Kings  XX. 

Part  VI.  (ch.  xl. — ^Ixvi.)  conqnises  a  series  of frophecieSi  ddiveredf 

in  all  probability^  towards  the  dose  of  Hezelaahs  reign. 
Tiiis  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  chief  sub* 
ject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued  with  the 
greateat  regularity ;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewa  from 
captivity*— the  Tanity  and  denmction  of  idols  — the 
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of  the  divine  power  and  truth  —  consolations  and  inyitations  to  the 
Jews  —  denunciations  against  them  for  their  infidelity  and  impiety 
—  their  rejection,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles — the  happiness 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked.  But,  as 
the  suhject  of  this  very  beautiful  series  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of 
the  consolatory  kind,  they  are  introduced  with  a  promise  of  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  through  the  merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  samo 
time,  tliis  redemption  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to 
shadow  out  a  redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant nature.  The  prophet  connects  these  two  events  together, 
scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without  throwing  in  some  inti- 
mations of  the  latter  ;  and  sometimes  he  is  so  fully  po«(.vesscd  with 
the  glories  of  the  future  more  remote  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  that 
he  seems  to  leave  the  immediate  subject  of  his  commission  almost 
out  of  the  question.  This  part  consists  of  twelve  prophetic  poems 
or  discourses. 

DISCOURSE  1.  (ch.  zl.  xli.)  contains  a  promise  of  comfort  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  interspersed  with  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by  Cyrus. 

DISCOURSE  2.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  character  and 
blessings  of  his  kingdom,  are  foretold  (xlii.  1 — 17.) ;  for  rejecting 
which  the  infidelity  and  blindness  of  the  Jews  are  reproved.  (IB— 
25.)  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  ultimately  restored  to  their  own  land,  (xliii.  1 — 13.) 
The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
ore  again  foretold,  as  also  (perhaps)  their  return  after  the  Roman 
dispersion  (14 — ^20.) ;  and  they  are  admonished  to  repent  of  those 
sins  which  would  otherwise  bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God 
upon  them.  (22—28.) 

DISCOURSE  3.  contains  promises  of  redemption,  and  of  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  intermingled  with  a  beautiful  and  forcible  ex- 
posure of  the  folly  of  idolatry,  (xliv.  1 — ^20.)  Thence,  the  prophet 
announces  by  name  their  future  deliverer,  Cyrus  (21 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 
5.) ;  and,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  he  makes  a  transition  to 
the  greater  work  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Gospel,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter  over  Antichrist.  (G 
—25.) 

DISCOURSE  4.  foretels  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(xlvi.  1—5.);  the  folly  of  worshipping  them  is  then  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  Jehovah  (<>-~13.) : 
and  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  further  denounced,  (xlvii.) 

DiscoumsE  5.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  obsti- 
nate attachment  to  idolatry,  which  would  infallibly  involve  them 
in  the  severest  calamities  (xlviii.  1 — 19.  21,  22.) ;  and  foretels 
their  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (20.) 

DISCOURSE  6.  introduces  the  Messiah  in  person,  declaring  the  full  ex 
tent  of  his  commission,  foretelling  the  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  the  triumphant  state  of  the  church,  and  particularly  of  the 
Jews  on  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  (xlix.) 

DISCOURSE  7.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of 
fcnt  Christ  (L 1—^),  whose  sufferings  and  exaltation  are  foretold 
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(4 — 11.)  Stili  keeping  the  Great  Deli?erer  in  view,  the  prophet 
exhorts  the  faithful  Jews  to  trust  in  him,  and  foretels  their  future 
i%storation  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  Roman  disper- 
sion, as  also  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  (li.  hi.  1 — 12.) 
DISCOURSE  8.  predicts  the  person,  offices,  humiliation,  sufferings,  and 
exaltation  of  Christ,  the  end  of  his  death,  and  the  blessings  result- 
ing to  mankind  from  that  event,  (lii.  13 — 15.  liii.) 
DISCOURSE  9.  foretels  the  increase  of  the  church  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  its  triumphant  state  in  general,  (liv.) 
DISCOURSE  10.  describes  the  fulness,  freeness,  excellence,  and  ever- 
lasting nature  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  they  are  to  be  attained,  without  respect  to  persons  or  nations. 
(Iv.  Ivi.  1—8.) 
DISCOURSE  11.  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  calamities  that  would  be- 
fal  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  which  they 
would  commit  after  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  particularly  their  idola- 
try and  hypocrisy  ;  by  the  captivity  of  Manasseh  and  some  others, 
and  afterwards  of  the  whole  nation,  first  by  the  Babylonians,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Romans.  (Ivi.  9 — 12.  Ivi. — liz.  14.) 
DISCOURSE  12.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Gospel,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
destruction  of  Antichrist ;  also  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
happy  state  of  the  Christian  church,  (lix.  15—21.  Ix. — ^Ixvi.)  In 
eh.  Ixi.  1 — ^9.  the  Messiah  is  introduced  describing  his  character 
and  office,  and  confirming  the  ample  promises  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  deliverance  of  the  church  from  all  her  ene- 
mies by  the  great  redeemer,  and  the  destruction  of  Antichrist 
and  his  followers,  are  delineated  in  ch.  Ixiii.  1 — 6.  with  unequalled 
pathos,  energy,  and  sublimity.  And  the  two  last  chapters  in  the 
prophecy  set  forth,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  calling  of  the  6en<^ 
tiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  r^ 
probation  of  the  apostate  Jews. 

IV.  Isaiah  has,  witli  singular  propriety,  been  denominated  the 
''  evangelical  prophet j*^  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
prophecies  concerning  the  advent  and  character,  the  ministry  and 
preaching,  the  sufferings  and  death,  and  the  extensive  permanoit 
idngdom  of  the  Messiah.  So  explicit  and  determinate  are  his  pre- 
dictions, as  well  as  so  numerous,  that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of 
things  past  than  of  events  yet  future  ;  and  he  may  rather  be  called 
an  evangelist  than  a  prophet.  No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in 
applying  thetn  to  tlie  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  the  events  which  ai'e  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
l^estament*  This  prophet,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  abounds  in  such 
transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said  to  afford  the 
most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy  with  copiousness, 
and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon 
elevation  and  majesty ;  in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  propriety, 
elegance,  dignity,  and  diversity  ;  in  his  language,  uncommon  beau^ 
and  energy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a 
surprising  degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  To  these  we  ma^  add, 
that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition  of  his  sen- 
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tences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that,  if  die  Hebrew 
poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  sliall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  :  so 
that  the  saying  of  Ezekiel  may  most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet ; 

'*  Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 

'<  Full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty."    £zck.  xzviii.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  graces  of  method,  order,  con- 
nection, and  arrangement :  though  in  asserting  tliis  we  must  not 
forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  which  bears  away  tlie 
mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  transitions 
from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine  :  we  must  likewise 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as 
they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without 
any  marks  of  discrimination ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  difficidues. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirtj'-fifth  chap- 
ters of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  s^le  in  which  he 
delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  at  some  length  die  vari- 
ous beauties  which  eminendy  distinguish  the  simple,  regular,  and 
perfect  poem  contained  in  those  chapters.  But  the  grandest  speci- 
men of^  his  poetry  is  presented  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  sublime  odes  occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  contains 
the  noblest  personifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  die  Jews  from  their 
severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  theu:  restoration  to  their  own 
country  (verses  1 — 3.),  introduces  a  chorus  of  them,  expressing 
tbeir  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sudden  downfal  of  Babylon, 
and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune  that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who, 
like  his  predecessors,  had  oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the 
ne^fibouring  kingdoms.  These  oppressed  kingdoms,  or  their 
rul^3,  are  represented  under  0e  image  of  die  fir-trees  and  the 
cedars  of  Libanus,  which  is  frequendy  used  to  express  any  thing  in 
the  political  or  religious  world  diat  is  supereminendy  great  and  ma- 
jestic :  the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy  ;  the  cedars  of  Libanus  utter 
a  severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  ^ant,  and  boast  their  securi^r  now 
he  is  no  more,  (verses  4 — B.) 

This  is  followed  (9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  animated 
personifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead,  that  was  ever 
executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  shades  of 
princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  monarchs.  Tliese  illustrious 
shades  arise  at  once  from  their  couches  as  from  their  thrones  ;^  and, 

^  *'  The  image  of  the  dead,"  so  admirably  described  by  the  prophet,  Bishop  Lowtli 
oheenres,  "  is  taken  from  their  custom  of  burying,  those  at  feast  of  the  higher 
rank,  in  large  sepulchral  vaults  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of  this  kind  of  sepulcnres 
there  are  remains  at  Jerusalem  now  extant ;  and  some  that  are  said  to  bo  the  ie* 
pokhres  of  the  kings  of  Judoh.  See  Maundrelli  p.  76.  You  are  to  form  to  your- 
self an  idea  of  an  immense  subterraneous  vault,  a  vast  gloomy  cavern,  all  round 
the  sides  of  which  there  are  cells  to  receive  the  dead  btxiies  :  here  the  deceased 
monarchs  lie  in  a  distinguished  sort  of  state  suitable  to  thoir  former  rank,  each  on 
his  own  couch,  with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  his  head,  and  the  bodies 

xxzii.  27.    On  which 

Mingrelie  ils  dor- 

te  cA6.:  et  00  )M 
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advancing  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  they  insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low 
state  of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  (10,  11.)  The 
Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (12.) ;  they  address  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion  as  the  morning-star  fallen  from  heaven,  as  the  first  in  splendour 
and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen  from  his  high  state :  they  in- 
troduce him  as  uttering  the  most  extravagant  vaunts  of  his  power  and 
ambitious  designs  in  his  former  glory ;  these  are  strongly  contrasted, 
in  the  close,  with  his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13-— 15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  di£^ent  scene,  and  a  most  happy  image, 
to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn  and  additional 
force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who  light  upon  the  corpse 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and  laying  naked  upon  the  bare 
ground,  among  the  common  slain,  just  after  the  taking  of  the  dty, 
covered  with  wounds,  .and  so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before 
they  know  him.  They  accost  lum  with  the  severest  taunts,  and 
bitterly  reproach  him  with  his  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel 
usage  of  tne  conquered  :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him 
tliis  ignominious  treatment,  so  diflferent  fix)m  that  which  tho^  of  his 
rank  usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his  posterity  with  dis- 
grace. (16—20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  Crod  is  introduced,  declaring  the  fate  of 
Babylon,  tne  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  totd 
desolation  of  the  city  ;  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  enemies  ;  confirming  the  irreversible  decree  by  the 
awful  sanction  of  ius  oath.  (21'— 27.) 

''How  forcible,'*  says  Bishop  Lowth,  ''is  this  imagery,  bow 
diversified,  how  sublime !  how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures, 
the  sentiments ! — ^The  Jewish  natkm,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the 
ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Btbvionish  monarch,  the  travellen 
who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  dtpBHOVAH  himself,  are  the  cha- 
racters which  support  this  beaudfid  lyric  drama.  One  continued 
action  is  kept  up,  or  rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  con* 
nected  togetner  in  an  incomparable  whole ;  this,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  and  is 
displayed  in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  whk^h  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  antient,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  (^  composition  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personificatbns  here  are  frequent 
yet  not  confused  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  elevated,  and 
truly  divine  spirit  pervades  the  whole ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  want- 
ing m  this  ode  to  defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty 
and  sublimity.  If,  indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaratioQ 
of  my  own  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single 
instance,  in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which, 
in  every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  evea 
to  approach  it.*'^ . _^_^ 

'  enterre  de  mesme.  lean  armes  pos^a  de  cette  &con.'  '*    Bp.  Lowth'i  Trtnila- 
Uon  of  Isaiah,  vol.  iij>.  121. 

1  Biahop  Lowth*f  Tranalation  of  Indahi  vol.  ii.  p.  901.,  tnd  abo  Ida  LeetnrM  cm 
Habrewroetryylflctziii.  towards  the  dow.    Jahn,  Intiod.  at  Yet.  F«d.  p.  307. 
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SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  BOOK   OP  THS   PROPHET  JOEL. 

I.  AwAar  ami  i4iU. — II.  Octashn  and  Kopt. — HI.  Amaiym  tf  A€ 

hook,  — rV.  OUertaUoms  on  iis  stifle 


BEFOEE  CBRIST,  810 — 660,  #r  Ultr. 


I.  Concerning  the  (unHy^  condltioDy  iDd  pursuits  of  this 
prophet,  there  b  great  diFersity  of  opmioo  amoog  learned  men. 
Akfaou^  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Joel  are  mentioDed  m  the 
Old  Testament,^  we  have  no  information  concerning  the  prophel 
himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  tide  of  his  predictions  (i.  I.), 
thai  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel.  According  to  some  idle  reports 
collected  and  presented  bj  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius,^  he  was  ot  the 
tribe  of  Reaben,  and  was  bom  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  tho 
confines  of  the  territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.'  It  is  equally 
uncertain  under  what  sovereign  he  flourishea,  or  where  he  died. 
The  celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  others  place  him  b  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years'  famine 
which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reign.  (2  Kings  viii.  1 — 3.)  The 
authors  of  the  two  celebrated  Jewish  Chronicles  entitled  Seder 
CHam  (both  great  and  litde,)  Jarchi,  and  several  other  Jewish 
writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Drusius,  ArcU)ishop  Newcome, 
and  other  Christian  commentators,  maintain  that  he  prophesied 
under  Manasseh.  Tamovius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others 
place  him  m  the  reign  of  Josiah;  but  Vitringa/  Moldenhawer,^ 
Kosenmiiller,*  and  the  majority  of  modem  commentators,  are  of 
opinion  (after  Abarbanel)  tnat  he  delivered  his  predictions  during 
the  reign  of  Uzziah:  consequently,  he  was  contemporary  with 
Amo8  and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophecy  before  ^mos.  This 
opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  any,  is  supported  by 
the  fiiUowmg  arguments :  —  1.  Only  Egypt  and  Edom  (iii.  19.)  are 
enumerated  among  the  enemies  of  Judah,  no  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians  :- — 2.  Joel  (iii.  4— >7.) 
denounces  the  same  judgments,  as  Amos  (u  9 — 11.)  against  the 
Tpians,  Sydonians,  and  Idumseans  (who  had  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  carried  oS  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the 
Crentiles) ;— 3.  It  iq)pears  from  Joel  ii.  15-— 17.  that  at  tlie  time  he 
JBoarished,  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  wor- 
<ship :  -—4.  More  prosperous  times  are  prombed  to  Judea,  together 
^'vnm  uncommon  pienty  (ii.  18,  19.) :  —  5.  Although  Joel  foretels 
^e  calamity  of  famine  and  barrenness  of  the  land,  it  is  evideut  from 
^Amos  (iv.  6.  7.^  that  the  Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the 
^same  calamity,  put  were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

1  See  SimoiUB  Onomaiiticon  Vet.  Test.  p.  517. 

S  De  Vitifl  Prophetanim  in  Epiphanii  op.  torn.  ii.  p.  245. 

3  Relandi  Palestina,  p.  633. 

^  Typiw  Doctrina  Prophet,  cap.  iv.  p.  35.  et  seq. 

^  b^rocluctio  in  IJhna  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Teit.  pp.  190,  ISl. 


6  Scholia  in  Vtt  TmI.  Paxtii  feptiioa  vol.  i.  433, 434.  .^ 
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II.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  caterpillar,  &c. 
being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring  its  fruits  (the 
certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the  prophet  takes  occasion 
to  exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fasting,  and  prayer,  promising 
them  various  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings. 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  wliich  may  be  divided 
into  three  discourses  or  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  is  an  exhortation^  both  to  the  priests  and  to  the  people^  to 
repent  J  by  reason  of  the  famine  brought  upon  them  by  the  palmer" 
VH)rmj  fyc.  in  consequence  of  their  sins  (i.  1 — ^20.)  ;  and  is  follow- 
ed by  a  denunciation  of  sttU  greater  calamities^  ^  they  continued 
impenitent. 
This  discourse  contains  a  double  prophecy,  applicable,  in  its  prima- 
ry sense  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  was  to  devour  the  land,  and 
was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  drought  and  famine  as 
should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be  interrupted  ; 
and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Babylonian  invasion,  •«- 
and  perhaps  alsci  the  invasions  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
by  whom  the  Jews  were  successively  subjugated* 

Part  II.  An  exhortation  to  keep  a  jfvblic  and  solemn  fast 
Hi.  12 — 17.),  with  a  promise  of  removing  the  calamities  of  ike 
Jews  on  their  repentance,  (18 — ^26.) 
From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  copious  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  fifls  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation 
and  polity  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting  the  Gospel ;  inter- 
spersing promises  of  safety  to  the  faithful  and  penitent,  which  were 
afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the  Christians  in  that  great  national 
calamity.  (27 — 32,     Compare  Acts  ii.  17 — ^21.) 

Part  III.  Predicts  the  general  conversion  and  return  oftheJews^ 
and  the  destruction  of  their  opponents,  together  unth  the  glorious 
state  of  the  church  that  is  tofouow,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Joel,  though  different  from  that  of  Hosea^  is 
highly  poetical:^  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  copious;  and  at 
the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime.  In  the  two  first 
chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  plague  of  locusts,  of  the  deep  national  repentance, 
and  01  the  happy  state  of  the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of 
the  Gospel,  are  wrought  up  with  adnurable  force  and  beauty. 

I  Early  in  tho  last  century,  M.  Hermann  Von  der  Hardt,  whom,  from  hia  lov« 
of  philoaophical  paradozea,  jBp.  Lowth  has  termed  the  "  Hardoum  of  Germmmf^** 
attempted  to  reduce  Joera  elegies  to  iambic  yerae.    He  accordingly  published  tbm 

three  first  elegies  at  Helmstadt,  ia  1708 ;  and  again,  with  additions,  at  the 

place,  in  17S0,  in  8vo. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ON   THE   BOOK   OF   THE     PROPHET   MICAH. 

L  •Author  and  date.  —  II.  Occasion  and  Scope,  —  III.  Syn^sis  of 
its  contents,  —  IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  —  V. 
Observations  on  its  style, 

BEFORE   CIIKIST,   758 — 699. 


I.  MICAH,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets  according  to  the 
arrangement  in  tlic  Hebrew  and  all  modern  copies,  as  well  as  in 
the  Septnagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  territory  of  Judali ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  predictions,  prophesied  in  tlie  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Aliaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  that  country :  consequently  he  was 
contemporary  widi  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos. 

H.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and  im- 
penitent in  tlie  days  of  Isaiah^  (in  consequence  of  which  the  Assy- 
rian captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and  the  Babylonian 
not  long  after  fell  upon  Judali),  the  prophet  Micah  was  raised  up 
to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  confirm  his  pi*edictions  against  tlie  Jews 
and  Israelites,  whom  he  invited  to  repentance  botli  by  threatened 
judgments  and  by  promised  mercies. 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three  parts,  viz. 
Introduction  or  tide  i.  1. 
Part  I.  comprises  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jotham 
king  of  Judah  {wlthxchom  Pekah  king  of  Israel  loas  contemporary)^ 
in  which  the  divine  judgments  are  denounced,  against  both  hrad 
and  Judah  for  their  sins,  (i.  2 — IC.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  predictions  delivered  in  the  reigns  ofAhaz 
king  of  Judah  {with  whom  his  son  Hezekiah  was  associated  in  the 
government  during  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life)^  and  of  Pekah  king 
of  Israel,  who  was  also  contemporary  mthhim.  (ii. — iv.  8.) 
In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretels  the  captivity  of  both 
nations  (ii.  I — 5.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  their  enmi- 
ty to  the  house  of  David  (G — ll3.),  and  Judah  for  their  cruelty  to 
the  pious,  (iii.  I — 7.)  lie  then  vindicates  his  prophetic  mission  (8 
— 12.),  and  predicts  the  yet  future  triumphant  state  of  the  church, 
(iv.  1—8.) 
Part  III.  includes  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Micah  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Jutlah,  the  first  six  years  of  whose  gO' 
vernmerit  were  contemporary  with  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
HosheOy  the  last  king  of  Israel,  (iv.  9 — 13.  v. — vii.) 
In  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Micah,  the  Jews  are  threatened  with 
the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.) ;  the  total  overthrow  of  Sen- 
nacherib's forces  is  foretold  (11 — 13.) ;  and  the  pious  kin^  Heze- 
kiah is  assured  of  God's  preservation  by  a  new  promise  of  the  Mes- 
f  iah  who  should  descend  from  him,  and  by  a  prediction  of  Senna- 
cherib's murder,  (v.  1 — 15.)     The  people  are  then  forewarned  of 


1  Compare  2  Kings  xv. — xix.  2  Cbron^  xxvL—- zxzi.  Ihu  zzstL— auxviii. 


VOL.  IV.  22  .  ..;  ,,i#aufi  uk  c 
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the  judgments  that  would  befal  them  for  their  sins  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (vi.  1 — 16.),  the  wickedness  of  whose  reign  is  further 
described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  return  from  Babylon,  as 
also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  from  their  general 
dispersion  af^er  they  shall  be  converted  to  the  Gospel. 
IV,  The  book  of  Micali,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah,  contains  a  summary  of  tlie  prophecies  delivered 
by  the  latter  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  final  return  of  tlie  Jews, 
which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Hales. 

Chap.  V.  2.    ''  And  art  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratahy  little  to  be  [esteemed] 

Among  the  thousands  of  JudaJt  Y 

From  thee  shall  Usue  [the  leadekJ 

Who  shall  rule  my  people,  the  Israel  [oi  God]  : 

II.  (But  his  issuing s  are  from  old, 
From  days  of  eternity.) 

III.  3.    Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 

Until  the  time  that  she  which  shall  bear 
Hate  borne  :  then  shall  return 
The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews'] 
Along  with  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 

IV.  4.  And  He  shall  stand  and  guide  (hem 

In  the  strength  of  the  lord, 

In  the  majesty  of  THZ  name  op  the  Lord  uis  God. 

And  when  they  return,  He  shall  be  magniiied 

Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

A  fid  He  shall  be  their  peace.*' 

"  This  prophecy,"  Dr.   Hales  remarks,  "  consists  of  four  parts, 
1.  The  human  burth-place  of  Christ.    2.  His  eternal  generation. 

3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until  his  miraculous  birth 
of  the  virgin,  after  which  tliey  are  to  return  widi  the  true  Israelites* 

4.  His  spiritual  and  universal  dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  decided  at 
the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birtli,  by  the  most  respectable  Jewish 
synod  that  ever  sate,  convened  by  Herod,  to  determine  from  pro- 
pliecy  die  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  which  tliey  agreed  to  be 
JBetmehemj  upon  the  authority  of  Micah,  which  they  cited.  Their 
citation,  of  tne  first  part  only,  is  given  by  die  evangelist  Matthew, 
in  an  improved  translation  of  the  original,  gready  superior  to  any 
of  the  andent  versions. 

Matt.  ii.  6.  *'  And  thou  Bethlehem,  territory  ofJudah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah  ; 

From  thee  shall  issao  the  leader, 

Who  shall  guide  my  people,  the  Israel  [of  God].'* 

1.  Here  the  Evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer  in  the 
negative.  As  in  Nathan's  prophecy,  ^'  Shalt  thou  build  me  a 
house  ?"  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.),  the  paraUel  passage  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive, ^^  Thou  shalt  not  buUd  me  a  house.*^  (1  Chron.  xvii.  4.) 

2.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  *YIAJ'  ^^^9 
a  usual  epithet  ot  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2. ;  Isa.  Iv.  4. ;  Dao. 
ix.  25.),  usually  rendered  *H7ouj*6vog,  "  leader,*^  by  the  Septuagint, 
and  retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a  necessary  distinction  of 
his  character,  as  supreme  commander,  from  "  the  captains  of  thou^ 
sandsj*^  styled  ^H/CjuM^d*!,  judiciously  substituted  for  the  thousands 
themselves  ia  Micah,  to  mark  the  aoabgy  more  correctly. 
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3.  He  has  also  determined  the  pastoral  nature  of  tlie  Messiah's 
" rule"  by  the  verb  iroijULavsi,  " shall  guide  as  a  shepherdy^  after- 
wards intimated  by  Micah,  r^nV  ^^  flroifi-avsi,  as  tliere  rendered 
by  die  Septuagint.  For  He  is  *'  ilie  Shepherd  oflsraeP  (Gen.  xlix. 
24. ;  Psal.  ixxx.  IX  ''the  chief  sliephercP'  (1  Pet.  v.  4.),  and  "Me 
good  shepherd^^  (John  x.  14.),  who  appointed  his  apostles  to  ''guide 
and  pasture  ills  sheep, ^^  (John  xxi.  6.) 

4.  The  human  birdi  of  the  Messiah  is  carefully  distinguished  bjr 
Alicah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  parenthetical  clause, 
wiiich  strongly  resembles  die  account  of  the  primeval  birth  of  Wis* 
dom,  (Prov.  viii.  22 — ^25.) 

5.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah's  former  prophecy  (vii.  14.)  is 
evidendy  alluded  to  by  Micah,  and  also  the  return  of  the  remnant  of 
the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20,  21.),  and  of  the  final  peace  of  his  king- 
dom. (Isa.  ix.  6«  7.) 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is  perhaps  die  most  important  single 
prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  comprehensive,  re- 
specdng  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  successive 
manifestadon  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the  whole  chain  of  prophecies 
descripdve  of  the  several  limitadons  of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman 
to  the  line  of  Shem,  to  the  family  of  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  here  terminat- 
ing in  his  birth  at  Bedilehem,  "  the  city  of  David."  It  carefully 
disdnguishes  his  human  nadvity  from  his  eternal  generadon ;  fore- 
tells the  rejecdon  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season  ;  their  final 
restoradon,  and  the  universal  peace  desdned  to  prevail  throughout 
the  earth  in  the  Regeneration,  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  mtroduc- 
tions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels ;  his  eternal  generadon,  as 
the  Oracle  or  Wisdom,  in  the  sublime  introducdon  of  John's  Gos- 

1 :  his  prophedc  character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  in  the 
bur  Gospels  and  Epistles^  ending  with  a  predicdon  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  latter  in  the  Apocalypse.  (Kev.  xxii.  20.)^ 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible,  pointed, 
^.nd  concise,  somedmes  approaching  the  obscurity  of  Hosea;  in 
many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in  general  truly  poedcal. 


foi 
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ON   THE  BOOK  OF  THE    PROPHET  NAHUM. 

I.  Author  and  date.  — 11.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  III. 

Observations  on  rts  style. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,   720 — 698. 


I.  NAHUM,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  nadve  of  Elkosh  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee,  and 

1  Dr.  Hakf*i  Anilyiis  of  Chronoloi^i  vol  ii.  book  i.  pp.  4G2, 463. 
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situate  in  tlie  territory  tliat  had  been  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertainty  concerning  the  precise 
time  when  he  lived ;  some  making  iiim  contemporary  with  Jotham, 
others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah.  The  most  proba- 
ble opinion  is  that,  which  places  iiim  between  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715  before  the  Christian  aera : 
and,  as  the  design  of  tliis  prophet  is  to  denoinice  ruin  upon  Nineveh 
and  tlie  Assyrians,  for  their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as 
the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Hoshea 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvii.  6.,  &:c.  compared  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 1 1 .),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the  Assy- 
rians for  tlie  comfort  of  the  people  of  God,  towards  die  close  of 
Hezekiah's  reign. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  like  those  of  otlier  great  cities 
abounding  in  wcaltli  and  luxury,  having  become  extremely  corrupt 
in  their  morals,  God  commissioned  Jonah  to  preach  to  them  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  their  immi- 
nent destruction.  And  such  was  the  success  of  his  preaching,  that 
botii  the  king  and  people  repented  and  turned  from  their  evil  ways  ; 
and  the  divine  judgment  was  in  consequence  delayed  for  a  time- 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  repentance  was  of  no  long  duration ; 
for,  the  Ninevites  relapsing  into  their  former  wickedness,  the  prophet 
Niihum  was  commissioned  to  denounce  the  final  and  inevitable  ruin 
of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  to 
comfort  his  countrymen  in  the  certainty  of  their  destruction. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a  sublime 
description  of  tlie  justice  and  power  of  God  tempered  with  long- 
sufTering  (i.  1 — 8.;,  foretels  tlie  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces, 
and  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with 
the  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  and  the  deatli  of  Sennacherib.  (13 — 16.) 
The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  tlien  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.)^ 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior  to 
all  die  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the  exordium 
of  his  prophecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem,  is  not 
merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The  prepai'ation  for  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of  its  dawnfal  and 
desolation,  are  expressed  in^^he  most  vivid  colours,  and  with  images 
that  are  truly  pathetic  and  sublime. 

1  The  best  commentary,  pcrhnps.  on  tiiis  propliot,  is  the  ninth  of  Bi&hop  New- 
ton's Dissertations  (vol.  i.  p[>.  141 — ir>8.)  ;  in  which  he  has  ably  illustrated  the  pre- 
dictions of  Nahum  and  other  prophcttt  who  ibroiold  the  destruction  of  Niuevoh. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZEPHANIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date,  —  II.  Scope  and  Analysis   of  this  hook. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,  640 — G09. 


I.  This  prophet,  who  was  "  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of  Geda- 
liah,  the  son  of  Ainariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah,"  (i.  1.)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but,  though  he  has  mentioned 
his  ancestors  for  no  less  than  four  generations,  nothing  certain  cau 
be  inferred  from  thence,  as  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged. 
We  learn,  however,  from  his  prophecy  that  he  delivered  his  pre- 
dictions in  the  reign  of  Josiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about 
the  time  that  Jeremiah  entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in 
method  and  subject  he  greatly  resembles  liim. 

On  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  die  abbre- 
viator  of  Jeremiah ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied  before 
Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  (Jcr.  ii.  5.  20.  22.)  seems  to  speak  of 
those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  die  former  (Zeph.  i.  4, 
5.  9.)  describes  as  existing  in  the  most  flagitious  extent.  From  his 
account  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he 
discharged  tlie  prophetic  office  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ; 
that  is,  before  diis  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions 
of  his  dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
not  characterised  by  any  striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

II.  In  consequence  of  tlie  idolatry  and  odier  iniquities  prevailing 
in  tiie  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  disregarded  die 
denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  prophets,  Zephaniali  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness,  and  to 
denounce  the  imminent  desolation  that  awaited  them  ;  to  excite 
them  to  repentance,  to  foretel  the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and 
to  comfort  the  pious  Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  diree  chapters,  may  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the  divine  vengeance, 
(ii.  1—3.) 

Sect.  3.  Prophecies  n^^ainst  the  Philistines  (ii.  4 — 7.),  Monhites 
und  Ammonites  (S — 11.),  Ethiopia  (12.),  and  Nineveh.  (13 — 
15.) 

Sect.  4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  foretold 
(iii.  1 — 7.),  tojicether  with  their  future  restoration  and  the  ulti- 
mate prosperous  state  of  the  church.  (8 — 20.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   THE   PROPHETS   WHO   FLOURISHED   NEAR   TO   AND 
DURING   THE   BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    BOOK   OF    THE    PROPHET   JEREMIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date.  —  II.  Occasion  of  his  prophecies  —  different  coU 
lections  of  them, — III.  Synopsis  of  their  contents,  — IV.  PrO' 
phecies  concerning  the  Messiah.  —  V .  Observations  on  their  styh. 

BEFORE   CHRI8T,  628 58C. 


I.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being  (as 
he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Anathoth  (i.  1.) 
in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out  of  that  tribe  to  the 
use  of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi.  16.),  and  situate,  as 
we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three  Roman  miles  nortli  of  Jerusa- 
lem.^ Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  his  father  was  the  same 
Hilkiah,  the  high  priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  la^  in  the 
temple,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xxii.  8.) :  but  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he 
bore  tlie  same  name,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
Jews :  for,  if  Hilkiah  had  really  been  the  high  priest,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and  would  not  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  ordinary  and  inferior  class. 
Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been  very  young  when  he  was  called  to 
the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  office,  from  which  he  modesdy  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity ; 
but  being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  diligence  and 
fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  forty-two  years,  reckoned  from 
the  tliirteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  In  the  course  of  his  minisOy 
he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  opposition  from  his  countrymen 
of  all  degrees,  whose  persecution  and  ill-usage  sometimes  wrought 
so  far  upon  his  mind,  as  to  draw  from  him  expressions,  in  die  m* 
terness  of  his  soul,  which  many  have  thought  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  religious  principles ;  but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be 
found  to  demand  our  pity  rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in  truth, 
a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  integrity ;  a  warm 
lover  of  his  country,  whose  miseries  he  pathetically  deplores ;  and 
so  affi3Ctionately  attached  to  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  their 
injurious  treatment  of  him,  tliat  he  chose  rather  to  abide  with  them, 
and  undergo  all  hardships  in  their  company,  than  separately  to  en- 

J'oy  a  state  of  ease  and  plenty,  which  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
ylon  would  have  secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  the  destructioo 
of  Jerusalem,  having  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  mto  Egyptj 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  tliough  contrary  to  his  advice, 

I  Heronjmi  Comm.  in  Jer.  cc.  i.  zL  and  zzzi.  Eoielut.  Ononait.  voct. 
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u|3on  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  tlie  Chaldeans  had  left  go- 
vernor in  Judaea,  he  there  continued  warnJy  to  remonstrate  against 
tlieir  idolatrous  practices,  foreteUing  the  consequences  that  would 
inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom  and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost 
him  his  life ;  for  there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes 
were  so  offended  at  his  faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him 
to  death,  which  account  of  the  manner  of  his  decease,  though  not 
absolutely  certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  true,  considering  the 
temper  and  disjKjsition  of  llie  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness, 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few  years 
after,  tliey  were  miserably  destroyed  by  tlie  Babylonian  armies  wliich 
invaded  Egypt,  according  to  tlie  prophet's  prediction,  (xliv.  27,  28.)^ 
Some  Jewish  writers,  however,  affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judea, 
while  others  say  that  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  died  there ;  and  a 
third  class  are  of  opinion  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  broken  by  the  calamities  whicli  had  happened  both  to 
himself  and  his  country.  Tliis  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  He- 
brew, except  the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is 
Chaldee. 

II.  The  idolatrous  apostacy  and  other  criminal  enormities  of  the 
people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  which  God  was  pre- 
paring to  inflict  upon  them,  though  not  witliout  a  distant  prospect 
of  future  restoration  and  deliverance,  form  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  except  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  which 
relates  personally  to  Baruch,  and  the  six  following  chapters  which 
respect  the  fortunes  of  some  particular  heathen  nations. 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  tliis  book,  that  there  were 
four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The  first  was 
that  mentioned  in  chapter  xxxvi.  2.  and  made  by  divine  command  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  In  this  collection  were 
contained  dl  the  predictions  wliich  he  had  delivered  and  published, 
to  that  time,  as  well  against  other  nations,  as  against  the  Jews :  the 
prophecies  against  the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  tliem- 
selves  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  uncon- 
nected with  those  denounced  against  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  they  follow  immediately  after  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.*  This  Jirst  collection  comprised 
chapters  i. — ^xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. — li.  inclusive. 

The  second  coWecUon  is  tliat  mentioned  in  chap.  xxx.  2,  and  con- 
tained chapters  xxvii. — xxri.  inclusive :  it  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Z^dekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii.  1.,  after  tlie  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiali. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself  in  the  general 
preface  to  his  book,  where  he  says  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to 

1  Dr.  Blayney'fl  TranBlation  of  Jeremiah,  pp.  221,  322.  2d  edit. 

S  CarpzoT  has  written  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  variations  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Septaagint,  in  the  order  of  Jeremiah's  prophecirs  ;  and  has  ^iven 
a  table  iUustraiing  those  variations.  See  his  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test. 
ftis  uL  c.  iii.  $  4.  pp.  144— 1{»S. 
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him  *^  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Anion  king  of  Judali,  in  the 
tliirteendi  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  came  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakiin  the 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  die  completion  of  die  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  die  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  until  the  carrying 
auHiy  of  Jerusalem  into  captivity  in  the  ffth  month.^^  (i.  1—3.) 
Consequently,  diis  third  collection  included  chapters  xxi. — xxiv. 
xxxii. — xxxiv.  and  xxxvii. — xxxix. 

The  fourth  collection,  containing  chapters  xl. — xliv.  inclusive, 
presents  us  widi  an  account  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and  of  the  other 
Jews  who  were  left  in  Judea  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  fifty-second  chapter  was  probably  added  by  Ezra*  as  a  preface 
to  the  book  of  Lamentations,  it  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter 
part  of  die  second  book  of  Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might 
supply  out  of  the  inspired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appen- 
dage to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfihiient 
in  the  destrucnon  of  the*  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  ai'c  the 
subject  of  die  Lamentations. 

III.  From  die  preceding  statements,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  diey  were  originally  delivered  ;  the  cause  of  dieir  transpoa- 
tion  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  learned  version  of,  and  commentary 
on,  the  wridngs  of  this  prophet,  has  endeavoured,  with  great  judg- 
ment, to  restore  their  proper  order  by  transposing  the  chapters 
wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necessary.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment, the  predicdons  of  Jeremiah  are  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
order,  viz. 

1.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah^  containing 
chapters  i. — xii.  inclusive. 

2.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  ofJehoiakim,  comprising 
chapters  xiii. — xx.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. — xlviii.  and  xlix. 
1—33. 

3.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah^  including 
chapters  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. — xxxix.  xlix.  34—39. 
and  1.  li. 

4.  TTie  prophecies  delivered  under  the  government  of  Gedaliah^ 
from  die  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  die  people  into 
Egypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  die  Jews  in 
that  country  :  comprehending  chapters  xl. — xliv.  inclusive. 

As  this  arrangement  dirows  much  light  upon  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adopted  in  die  following  synopsis,  which  ac- 
cordingly consists  of  four  parts. 

Thk  Intiioduction  to  die  book  contains  its  dde  (i.  1 — 3.),  tlic 
call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  propliedcal  office  and  the  commission  given 
him  by  God  (4 — 10.) ;  the  purport  of  which  is  explained  by  two 
visions,  that  of  an  almond-tree  (11.),  indicating  die  nearness,  and 
the  vision  of  a  seething-pot,  typifying  the  severity  of  the  divine 
judgments.     The  face  of  the  pot  being;  turned  from  the  north  de- 

1  Corpzov  wcribeg  it  to  fiaruch  or  tome  other  inspired  man.    Introd.  pan  iii 
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noced  diat  they  were  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Babylonians  and  Cb 
deans,  whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Judea,  and  poured  forth 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 
Part  I.  comprises  such  prophecies  as  toere  delivered  in  the  reign 
Josiah,  (ch.  ii. — ^xii.) 
DISCOURSE  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  expresses  his  continued  regar 
for  the  Jews  (ii.  1--3.),  with  whom  he  expostulates  on  account  o. 
their  ungrateful  returns  for  his  past  goodness  (4 — 13.),  and  show, 
that  it  was  their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  anc 
disloyalty  which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose 
them  to  calamities  and  misery.  (14—30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  God,  and 
forewarning  them  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  disobedience. 
(31— -37.  iii.  1 — 5.)     Dr.  Blayney  thinks  that  this  prophecy  was 
delivered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic 
commission. 

DISCOURSE  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  The  Jirst  part  contains  a  com- 
plaint against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her  sister 
Israel,  whom  God  had  already  cast  off  for  her  idolatrous  apostacy* 
(iii.  &-— 12.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy  in  the  icfth  verse 
points  out  the  date  of  this  prophetic  discourse  to  have  been  some 
time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  wlien  the  people, 
under  the  influence  of  their  good  king,  were  professedly  engaged 
in  measures  of  reformation,  which  however  are  here  declared  to 
have  been  insincere.  The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce to  Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  upon  her  repentance,  and 
the  hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  after  times,  which  arc  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles  them- 
selves were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12 — ^21.)  In  conse- 
quence of  these  declarations  of  mercy,  the  children  of  Israel,  con- 
fessing and  bewailing  their  sins,  have  the  same  comfortable  assur- 
ances repeated  to  them.  (22 — 25.  iv.  1,  2.)  In  the  second  part« 
which  is  prefaced  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Je- 
rusalem, exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divine  judgments  by  a 
timely  repentance  (iv.  3—5.),  the  Babylonian  captivity  is  clearly 
and  fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ;  and  the  univer- 
sal and  incorrigible  depravity  of  the  people  is  represented  at  large, 
and  stated  to  be  the  justly  provoking  cause  of  the  national  ruin, 
(iv.  6— -31.  V.  vi.) 

DISCOURSE  3.  Although  the  date  of  this  prophecy  is  not  precisely 
marked.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  thatit  was  delivered  short- 
ly after  the  preceding,  and,  it  should  seem,  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. Besides  the  prophets  who  were  commissioned  to  announce 
the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  there  were 
others  who  look  upon  themselves  to  flatter  the  people  with  oppo- 
site predictions.  They  taught  them  to  regard  such  threats  as 
groundless ;  since  God  (they  said)  would  have  too  much  regard 
fer  his  own  honour  to  suffer  his  temple  to  be  profaned,  and  the 
seat  of  his  hohness  to  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  conotmand- 
ed  openly  to  reprove  the  falsehood  of  those  assertions,  and  to  show, 
by  an  example  in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  offor^ 
VOL.  IV.  23 
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no  sccuiity  to  the  guilty;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  ut  Jerusalem  wliat  he  hud  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would  caat 
the  people  of  Juduh  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already  cast  off  tlie 
people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness,  (vii.  1 — IG.)     God  justifi«» 
the  severity  of  his  proceedings,  by  a  representation  of  the  |ieopie*8 
impiety  and  idolatry.  (17 — ^20.)     The  prophet  declares  that  tlieir 
sacritices  would  be  uuacccpmble,  TV'hile  they  continued  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  God's  messengers  (21 — ^2S.) ;  he  further  si>ecifies  the  groBs 
idolatries  with  wliich  they  were  defiled,  and  pronounces  a  heavy 
sentence  of  divine  vengeance  both  on  the  dead  and  on  the  living. 
(29 — 34.  viii.  1 — 13. )     In  the  latter  part  of  tliis  discourse,  the  pro- 
phet, at  first,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vain- 
ly thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they  had  his  law  among 
them,  though  they  kept  not  that  law.  (viii.  4 — 17.)     Next,  in  his 
own  person,  Jeremiali  gives  vent  to  his  lamentations  at  the  foresight 
f )f  the  calamities  which  the  Chuldffiaiis  would  inflict  upon  the  Jews 
(Id — ^22.  ix.) ;  and  earnestly  dissuades  his  countrymen  from  idolap 
try.  (x.  1 — KS.)     Jerusalem  is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the 
completion  of  her  ruin,  and  humbly  supplicating   the  divine  mer- 
cy. (19 — ^2iS.)     In  perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet's  discourse, 
the  difference  of  speakers  must  be  attended  to  ;  the  transition  from 
one  to  another  being  w^iy  quick  and  sudden,  but  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
DISCOURSE  4.  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  Josiah*e 
reign  ;^  wlien  the  peoi)le,  having  forgotten  the  solemn  covenant 
engagements  which  they  had  made  in  the  Idth  year  of  Josiah  (3 
Kings  xxii.  3.  xxiii.  3.),  are  supposed  to  have  relapsed  into  their 
fonner  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine  law.     The  prophet  was 
therefore  sent  to  recai  them  to  their  duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  and  rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  heredi- 
tary disobedience,  (xi.  1 — S.)      He  denounces  severe  judgments 
against  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous 
a^>oBtacy.  (9—17.)     Being  informed,  by  divine  revelation,  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  men  of  Anathoth  against  his  lifi^,  ho  prays  against 
them,  and  is  authorised  to  foretel  their  utter  destruction  (13 — ^23.)  ; 
and,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1 — 6.),  who  an- 
swers the  prophet*8  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  pnunises  the  future 
restoration  and  conversion  of  his  people,  with  a  declaration  that 
the  unbelieving  would  utterly  perish.  (14 — 17.) 
Part  IF.  contains  th^  prophecies  delivered  in  tlie  reign  of  Jchoiakim, 
DisrouRvR  1.  comprises  a  single  and  distant  prophecy  ;  which,  under 
two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking  of  bottles 
(that  is,  skins)  fdlcd  with  wine,  forctels  the  utter  destruction  that 
was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  (xiii.  1 — 14.)    An 
exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repentance  is  subjoined  (v.  lo*- 
21.) ;  and  their  incorrigible  wickedness  and  profligacy  are  assigned 
AS  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  imminently  awaited  them.  (2i^— 
27.)  The  particular  mention  of  the  downfal  of  the  king  and  queen 
in  the  18th  verse,  Dr.  Blayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  -the  reign  of  Je- 

^^  Mr.  Reoves  and  cAhar  Commentators  refer  it  to  the  commenceniont  of  Jeh<Ma* 
kin's  reigHi  and  conseqaeatly  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 
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hoiakim,  whose  fate,  with  t1i.it  of  his  queen,  is  in  hke  manner  no- 
ticed together  in  cli.  xxii.  18. 
DiffCorusE  2.  wan,  in  all  pnibubility,  dolivered  sliortly  af\er  tlie  pre- 
ceding. It  predicts  a  severe  faiuine,  to  pnnir^h  the  Jews  for  their 
sins,  but  which  does  not  brin<;f  them  to  repentance  (xiv.  1 — ^23.)  ; 
and  announces  God*s  peremptory  decree  to  destroy  Judnh,  unless 
they  should  speedily  repent,  (xv.  1 — \).)  The  proplict,  complain- 
ing that  he  in  become  an  object  of  hatred  by  reason  of  his  office, 
receives  a  promise  of  divine  protection.  (10 — ^21.) 

DiscouRSK  3.  foretela  the  utter  ruin  of  tlie  Jews,  in  the  type  of  the 
prophet  being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvi.  1 — IJI) ;  and 
iinmediatelT  afterwards  announces  their  future  restoration  (14, 
15.),  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (16—21.);  accom- 
panied with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  too  great  reliance 
on  human  aid.  (xvii.  1 — 18.) 

DISCOURSE  4.  is  a  distinct  prophecy  concerning  the  strict  observancft 
of  the  sabbath-day  (xvii.  19 — ^27.),  wliich  Jeremiah  was  command- 
ed to  proclaim  aloud  in  ail  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that 
concerned  the  conduct  of  each  individual,  and  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  nation. 

DISCOURSE  5.  shows,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  CIihVs  absolute  au- 
thority over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  alter  and  regulate  their  con- 
dition at  his  own  discretion,  (xviii.  1 — 10.)  The  prophet  is  then 
directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  impending  dangers  by 
repentance  and  reformation,  and,  on  their  refusal,  to  predict  their 
destruction.  (11 — 17.)  The  Jews  conspiring  against  him,  Jere- 
miah implores  judgment  against  them.  (Id — ^23.) 

DISCOURSE  6.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel,  is  foretold 
the  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins  (xix.) :  and  a  severe  judg- 
ment is  denounced  against  Pashur  for  apprehending  and  punishing 
Jeremiah  (xx.  1 — 6.),  who  complains  of  tlie  persecutions  he  met 
with.  (7—18.) 

DISCOURSE  7.  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately  after 
the  preceding,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  whence  the  pro- 
phet is  commanded  to  *'  go  down  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Jii- 
dah.'*  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the  king,  his  servants, 
and  people,  recommending  an  inviolable  adherence  to  right  and 
justice  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  the  throne,  and  preventing 
the  ruin  of  both  prince  and  people,  (xxii.  1 — 9.)  The  captivity  of 
Shallum  is  declared  to  bo  irreversible.  (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is 
severely  reproved  for  his  tyrannical  expressions.  (13 — 19.)  His 
family  b  tlireatened  with  a  contiiuiancc  of  similar  calamities  ;  the 
fall  and  captivity  of  his  son  Jeconiah  are  explicitly  set  forth,  to- 
gether with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  posterity  from  the  throne. 
(20U-30.)  The  prophecy  concludes  with  consolatory  promises  of 
future  blessings,  of  the  return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  and  of 
happier  times  under  better  governors ;  of  the  glorious  establishment 
of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  of  the  subsequent  final  restoration  of 
all  the  dispersed  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  (xxiii.  1 — S.) 

DISCOURSE  8.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  false  prophets. 
and  mockers  of  true  prophets,  (xxiii.  9 — 40.) 

DISCOURSE  9.  predicts  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  shall  continue 
i«feiity  jMurt  (xzv.  I— 11.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babylon 
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was  to  be  destroyed  (12 — 14.) :  and  the  destruction  of  Judah  and 
several  other  countries  (including  Babylon  herself,  here  called 
Sheshach)  is  prefigured  by  the  prophet's  drinking  a  cup  of  wine* 
(15—38.) 

DISCOURSE  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  foretel  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without  a  speedy  repentance  and 
reformation  (xxvi.  1 — 6.),  is  apprehended  and  accused  before  the 
council,  but  is  acquitted,  his  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Mi- 
cah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (7 — 19.)  The  sacred  writer  then 
observes,  in  his  own  person,  that,  notwithstanding  the  precedent 
of  Micah,  there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign» 
which  might  have  operated  very  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jere- 
miah, but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  exercised  in  his 
behalf  by  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan.  (20 — 2i.) 

DISCOURSE  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  condemned  hj 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  commandB 
of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  to  them  a  certain  rule 
of  life,  (xxxv.) 

DISCOURSE  12.  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  causes  Bamcb  to 
write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  them  to  the 
people  on  a  fast-day.  (xxxvi.  1 — 10.)  The  princes  being  infoimed 
of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  before  them.  (11—15.) 
Filled  with  consternation  at  its  contents,  they  advise  Jeremiah  ana 
Baruch  to  hide  themselves  (16 — 19.) ;  they  acquaint  the  king,  who 
sends  for  the  roll,  and  having  heard  part  of  its  contents,  he  cuts  it 
to  pieces,  and  burns  it.  (20 — ^26.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write 
it  anew,  and  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  Jehoiakim. 

!27 — 31.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  Bd5^tioll■ 
32.) ;  but  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  threatenings  contained  m 
those  predictions,  and  being  perhaps  afraid  of  sharing  in  the  per- 
secutions of  the  prophet,  God  commissions  Jeremiah  to  assure 
Baruch  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by  a  special  providence 
amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  against  Judah.  (zlv.) 
DISCOURSE  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  several  heathen 
nations  (xlvi.  1.),  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  towards 
the  close  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  being  in  some  measure  un- 
connected with  the  others.  As,  however,  in  point  of  time,  they 
were  evidently  delivered  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  they  may 
with  great  propriety  be  referred  to  the  present  section.  In  thu 
discourse  are  comprised, 

(1.)  A  prophecy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Effyptians,  that  garrisoned  Carchamish, 

by  the  uhaldflBons  (xlvi.  3 — 12.),  and  ofthe  entire  conquest  of  that  country  by 

Nebuchadnezzar.  (13 — 28.) 
(2.)  Predictiona  ofthe  subju^tion  ofthe  land  ofthe  Philistines,  including  Tyre 

(zlvii./,  and  also  ofthe  Moabitcs  (zlviii.)  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchadneisar. 
(3.)  Predictions  of  the  conauest  of  the  Ammonites  (zliz.  1—6.)  by  the  subm 

monarch,  and  likewise  of  tne  land  of  £dom  (7 — ^22.),  of  Damascus  (23— 87.)* 

and  of  Kedar.  (28—33.) 

Part  III.  contains  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  ofZedekiah 

king  of  Judah. 
DISCOURSE  1.  A  prediction  ofthe  conquest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by  the 
Chaldoeans,  delivered  in  the  ben^nning  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  (xliz. 
34 — 39.)    The  restoration  promised  to  Elam  in  verse  39.  we  find 
fulfilled  in  Dan.  viii.  2. 
mueovMBM  2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figii  God  represeBti 
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to  Jeremiah  the  different  manner  in  which  he  should  deal  with  the 
people  that  were  already  gone  into  captivitjy  and  with  Zedekiah 
and  his  subjects  who  were  lefl  behind ;  —  showing  favour  and  kind- 
ness to  the  former  in  their  restoration  and  re-establishment,  but 
pursuing  the  latter  with  unrelenting  judgments  to  utter  destruction, 
(xxiv.) 

DISCOURSE  3.  The  Jews  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  belieye  such 
as  pretended  to  foretel  their  speedy  return  into  their  own  country 
(zzix.  1 — ^23.) ;  and  judgment  is  denounced  against  Shemaiah  for 
writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Babylon.  (24 — 32.)  Dr. 
Blayney  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  the  fifteenth 
▼erse  of  this  chapter  is  read  immediately  after  verse  20.  which 
seems  to  be  its  original  and  proper  place. 

DISCOURSE  4.  contains  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  but  chiefly  from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans,  on  their 
general  conversion  to  Christianity  (xxz.) ;  and  predicts  their  happy 
state  afler  that  glorious  event  shall  be  accomplished  (xxxi.  1 — ^26.), 
concluding  with  a  fuller  prophecy  describing  the  Gospel  state,  as 
also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after  their  conversion.  (27 — 38.) 

DISCOURSE  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fonrth  year  of  his  reign,  being  soli- 
cited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
king  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  commissioned,  under  the 
tjrpe  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admonish  them,  especially  Zedekiah, 
quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  warns  them  not  to 
credit  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets  (xxvii.) ;  and  the  death  of 
one  of  them  is  announced  witlun  a  limited  time,  as  a  proof  to  the 
people  that  he  was  not  divinely  commissioned  (xxviii.  1 — 16.), 
which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  (17.) 

DISCOURSE  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions  concerning  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  -like  their  predecessors,  to 
be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon  their  repentance 
and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  restored.  (1.  li.  1— 
58.)  This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was  delivered  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  there,  in  order  to 
be  read  to  them  :  after  which  it  was  to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates, 
as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruction  of  Babylon.^ 

DISCOURSE  7.  was  probably  dehvered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
previously  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  commenced  in  the  tenth 
month  of  that  year.  In  this  prophecy  Jeremiah  (who  had  been 
requested  to  intercede  with  God  in  behalf  of  his  people)  declared 
that  God  was  against  them,  and  that  their  only  resource  for  safety 
was  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Chaldaeans  (xxi.  1 — 10.) ;  and 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  Crod's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust  to  their 

1  The  fifty-fint  chajiter  of  Jeremiah  closet  with  the  foUowing  sentence  ~  "  TkMS 
far  are  the  w&rds  of  Jeremiah  ;"  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was  added  by  the 
person  (whoever  it  might  be)  that  collected  his  prophecies,  and  dljrested  them 
in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles.  This  sentence 
does  jnot  ocenr  in  the  Septoagint  version,  where  indeed  it  coald  not  be  introdnced 
at  the  end  of  this  chanter,  because  the  chapters  are  ranged  differently  in  that  ver- 
sion ;  and  chapter  li.  ferms  only  the  twenty-eighth  of  me  collection.  The  dispo- 
fitioB  of  Jeremiah's  iiropheeiee  is,  apparently,  lo  arbitrary,  that  it  is  not  likely  ibat 
«  was  ands  mdar  ths  pN|^*8  dirsstiioii. 
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stron|^-hoId,  which  would  be  of  no  arail  whatever  to  them  when 
Crod  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11 — 14.) 

insoouRSE  8.  consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies.  The  Jlrst,  proba- 
bly delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah^g 
reiffn,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  capture  und  burning 
of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  death,  and  honourable 
interment,  (xxxiv.  1 — 7.)  The  second  prophecy,  which  was  aih- 
nounced  some  time  aflcr,  severely  reproves  and  threatens  the  Jews 
for  their  perfidious  violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made 
of  obedience  to  God.  (8 — 22.) 

DISCOURSE  9.  Jeremiah  foretels  the  return  of  the  ChaldoBans  to  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  suspended  to  pursue  the  Egyp-  * 
tians,  who  retreated  before  them,  and  that  the  holy  city  should  be 
taken  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (xxxvii.  1 — 10.)  For 
this  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon  (11 — 15.),  from  wliich  he  was  re- 
leased, but  still  kept  a  prisoner,  though  the  rigour  of  his  confine- 
ment was  abated.  (16 — ^21.) 

DISCOURSE  10.  confirms  the  promised  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity, by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field,  (xxxii.) 

DISCOURSE  11.  predicts  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah  (xxziii* 
1 — 9.),  and  their  prosperity  in  consequence  of  that  event.  (10 — 13.) 
Thence  the  prophet  makes  a  transition  to  the  great  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  happiness  and  stability  they  should  enjoy  in  his 
times.  (14 — 96.)  These  predictions,  so  far  as  they  respect  the 
great  body  of  the  Jews,  remain  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

DISCOURSE  12.  contains  the  last  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah  was 
prophetically  concerned  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  It  relates 
the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miry  dungeon,  at  the 
instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xxxviii.  1—6.) ;  his  deliverance 
thence  (7 — 13.)  ;  and  the  prophet's  advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had 
consulted  him  privately,  to  surrender  to  the  Chalda^ans.  (14 — 37.) 
The  capture  of  the  city  and  king  is  then  related  (xxxix.  1 — 10.), 
together  with  tlie  treatment  of  the  prophet  by  the  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (11 — 13.);  and  the  discourse  concludes  with  a  pre- 
diction of  personal  safety  to  Ebedmelech  (who  had  kindly  treated 
the  prophet)  amidst  the  ensuing  public  calamities.  (15—18.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  particular  account  of  uhat  passed  in  the  land 
ofJudahjfrom  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  Jewish 
people  into  Egypt^  ana  trie  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  concemisig 
them  while  in  mat  country. 

DISCOURSE  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon,  or 
to  remain  in  Judaea  (xl.  1—6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews  repair- 
ed to  Gedaliah  the  governor  (7 — 12.) ;  who  being  treacherously 
slain  (13 — 16.  xli.  1 — 10.),  the  Jews  left  in  Judsa  intend  to  go 
down  to  Egypt  (11 — 18.),  from  which  course  the  prophet  dissuades 
them,  (xlii.) 

DISCOURSE  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  the  divina 
command  (xliii.  1 — 7.),  Jeremiah  foretels  to  them  the  conquest  of 
that  kingdom  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (8-^13.)  ;  he  predicts  destmcc* 
tion  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt  (liv.  1 — 19;^) 
whose  obstinate  idolatry  is  relied  (14—19.),  destroctioB  i»  d6* 
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noanced  against  them,  and  the  dethronement  of  PhanuA  Hophral 

king  of  Egypt  is  foretold.  (20—;M).) 

The  CONCLUSION  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecy,  containing  the  fifiy- 
seccmd  chapter,  was  added  after  his  time,^  subsequently  to  the  return 
from  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a  sliort  account,  and  forms  a  proper 
argument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

IV.  Although  tlie  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions  relatod 
to  bis  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to  behold  their 
literal  fulfilment,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetic  mission,  while 
several  of  liis  predictions  concerned  other  nations  (as  will  be  seen 
from  the  preceding  analysis) ;  yet  two  or  three  of  liis  prophecies  so 
clearly  announce  the  Messiuh,  that  it  would  be  a  blamuable  omission, 
were  we  to  pass  them  unnoticed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  5,  G.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siali,  who  is  caUcd  the  ix)rd  our  righteousness.  On  diis  passage 
Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  remark  from  the  antient  rabbinical 
book  of  Ikkarinij  wliich  (he  observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of 
the  appellation: — ^^The  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Messiah 
JAOH,  OUR  righteousvess,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  media- 
torial GOD,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  justification  from  the 
NAME  :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  name  (that  is, 
the  inefiable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  god  himself)."^ 

Again,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  we  have  a  distinct  prediction  of  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  Jesus  Christ '?  and  in  xxxi.  31 — 36.  and  xxxlii. 
8.  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Dew  covenant,  and  tlie  inward  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  are  most 
clearly  and  emphatically  described.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  viii.  8 — 13.  and  x.  IG.  et  sea, 

V.  The  STYLE  of  Jeremiali,  tliough  not  deficient  in  elegance  or 
sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  Lowdi  as  being  inferior  in  both 
respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,^  after  some  Jewish  writers,  has  objected 
Co  tbe  prophet  a  certain  rusticity  of  expression,  which  however  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace.  Though  the  sentiments  of  Jeremiah  are  not 
always  the  most  elevated,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  com- 
pact ;  yet  his  style  is  in  a  high  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  espe* 

1  See  p.  17G.  wupra  of  this  volume. 

S  Dr.  Halee't  Analysis  of  Chronology,  Yol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites  Bnxtorri 
Liexicoii,  Toee  mn^-  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  derived  the  declarations  he  has  made 
coneemioff  Jesus  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  Phil.  ii.  9 — U.  from  the  above-cited 
|Musa^  of  Jeremiah. 

3  The  modem  Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpret crs,  particularly  tho  late  Dr. 
3layney  in  his  translation  of  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  application  of  this  proplie- 
cj  to  tlie  Messiah ;  but  tho  following  remarks  will  show  that  this  denial  is  not 
tluthorised.  According  to  the  first  evangelical  proniiftc  concernintr  the  seed  of  the 
%eowian,  followed  this  prediction  of  the  prophet.  Thr.  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
fking  M  Ike  earth,  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.  That  new  creation  of  a  man  is 
therefore  new,  and  therefore  a  crniition,  because  wruuijht  in  a  woman  only,  with- 
out a  man,  compassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  antient,  liternl,  and  clear. 
Th9  words  import  a  iniraculoun  conception  :  the  antient  Jeirs  acknowledged  this 
mmakom,  and  anplted  it  determinatdy  to  the  MnsMlah.  This  prophecy  is  illustrated  by 
that  of  Isiiah,  vii.  14.  — Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  iii.  p.  171.  edit.  L715.  folia. 

^  Pref  ad  Com.  in  Jerem. 
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cially  ^^faen  he  has  occasion  to  exdte  the  softer  passions  of  grief  and 
pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  propbe- 
'cies.^  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  of  his  book  is 
almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  m  a  plain  prosaic  style, 
suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many  occasions  he  is  very 
elegant  and  sublime,  especiaUy  in  xlvi.— 4i.  1 — 59.  which  are  wholly 
poetical,  and  in  which  the  prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sub- 
umity  of  Isaiah. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  LAMSNTATIONS  OF  JEREBOAH. 

L  Author  J  date^  and  argwnent  of  the  hock.  —  II.  Synoptis  of  iH 
cofUentf.  — III.  Obiervations  on  its  style  and  ^rudure. 

L  J/HAT  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or  Lamentations 
which  bear  his  name,  is  evident,  not  only  from  a  very  andent  and 
almost  uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also  from  the  argument  and  stvle 
of  the  book,  which  correspond  exacdy  with  those  of  hb  prophe- 
cies. 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  and  other  eminent 
writers,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  die 
same  which  are  mendoned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  com- 
posed by  the  prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josisdi,  and 
which  are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  "  an  ordinance  in 
Israel."  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lamentadons, 
it  is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same :  for  their  whole 
tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  composed  dll  after  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Judali.  The  calamides  which  Jeremiah 
had  foretold  in  his  prophecies  are  here  deplored  as  having  actually 
taken  place,  viz.  the  imposidons  of  the  false  prophets  who  had  se- 
duced the  people  by  their  lying  declaradons,  the  destrucdon  of  the 
holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermina- 
don  of  the  people.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamentations 
were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathedc  descripdon  of  present  calami- 
des, yet  it  has  with  great  probability  been  conjectured  that,  while 
Jeremiah  mourns  the  desoladon  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  may  be 
considered  as  prophedcally  paindng  the  sdll  greater  miseries  they 
were  to  suffer  at  some  future  dme ;  and  this  seems  plainly  indicated 
by  his  referring  to  the  time  when  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity 
shall  be  accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  into  cap- 
dvity.  (iv.  22.)« 

n.  This  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five  chapten^ 
consists  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz. 
Elegy  1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamenting  the  sad  reverse  of 

1  S«e  the  whole  of  ch.  iz.  ch.  xiv.  17,  Slc.  and  xz.  14 — 18. 

•  BiiOiop  Tomline's  ElemonU  of  Ghristuui  Theologyy  voL  i.  pp.  IIS^  113^ 
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fortune  which  his  country  had  experienced,  confessing  at  the  same 
time  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences  of  the  nation- 
al wickedness  and  rebellion  against  God.  In  the  midst  of  his  dish 
course,  Jerusalem  herself  is  personified,  and  introduced  to  continue 
the  complaint,  and  humbly  to  solicit  the  divine  compassion.  Jaha 
is  of  opinion,  that,  in  this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation 
of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jewa*  to 
BabylMi.  Ck>mpare  2  ELings  xziv.  8 — 17.  and  2  Chron.  zxzyi.  9* 
10. 

Elect  2.  Jeremiah  portrays  the  dire  effects  of  the  divine  anger  in 
the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  cf  the  Jews, 
and  in  that  extreme  misery  in  which  every  class  of  individuals  was 
involved.  He  represents  the  wretchedness  of  his  country  as  un- 
paralleled ;  and  charges  the  false  prophets  with  having  betrayed 
her  into  ruin  by  their  false  and  flattering  suggestions.  In  this  for- 
lorn and  desolate  condition,  —  the  astonishment  and  by-word  of 
fdl  who  see  her,  —  Jerusalem  is  directed  earnestly  to  implore  the 
removal  of  those  heavy  judgments,  which  God,  in  the  height  of  his 
displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her.  —  Jahn  thinks  that  this  elegy 
was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonian 
army. 

Elbo¥  3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  severe  afiiictions,  and 
showing  his  trust  in  the  inexhaustible  mercies  of  God,  encourages 
his  people  to  be  patient  and  resigned  under  the  divine  chastise- 
ments, and  to  trust  in  the  never-failing  mercy  of  Jehovah.  He 
asserts  the  divine  supremacy  in  the  dispensations  of  good  and  evil, 
and  shows  the  unreasonableness  of  murmuring  under  them.  He 
recommends  self-examination  and  repentance  ;  and,  from  tlieir 
past  experience  of  former  deliverances  from  God,  he  encourages 
them  to  look  for  pardon  of  thair  sins,  and  retribution  to  their  ene- 
mies. 

-Elxgt  4.  exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  affecting  instances, 
between  the  present  deplorable  and  wretched  condition  of  his 
country  and  her  former  state  of  prosperity  ;  and  ascribes  the  un- 
happy change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of  its  priests  and  prophets. 
The  national  calamities  are  deeply  and  tenderly  lamented,  espe- 
cially the  captivity  of  their  sovereign  Zedekiah.  Tliis  elegy  con- 
cludes with  predicting  the  judgments  that  were  impending  over  the 
Edonytes,  who  had  insulted  the  Jews  in  their  distress. 

Elxot  5.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters  or 

^  elegies.  In  the  SyriaCf  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this  chapter 
is  entitled  the  Prayer  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  no  such  title  appears  in 
the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  Septuagint  version.  It  is  rather,  as 
Dr.  Blafney  has  remarked,  a  niemorial  representing,  in  the  name 
of  the  Whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles,  the  numerous  calamities  under 
which  they  groaned  ;  and  humbly  supplicating  God  to  commise- 
rate their  wretchedness,  and  to  restore  them  to  his  favour,  and  to 
\heir  aniient  prosperity. 

m.  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and  con- 
tain a  number  of  plaintive  effiisions  composed  after  the  manner  of 
iimeral  dirges.  Bishop  Lomh  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally 
written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in  his  nund,  in  a  long  course 
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of  separate  stanzas,  and  tliat  they  were  subsequently  collected  into 
oue  poem.  Each  elegy  consists  of  twenty-two  periods,  according  to 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alptmbet ;  although  it  is  in  the 
first  four  chapters  only  that  the  several  periods  begin  (after  the 
mann^  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  following  each  other 
in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  contrivance,  the  metre  is  more  pre- 
cisely marked  and  ascertained,  particularly  in  die  Oiird  chapter, 
where  each  period  contains  three  verses,  all  having  the  same  initial 
leftter.  The  two  first  chapters,  in  like  manner,  consist  of  triplets, 
excepting  only  the  seventh  period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of 
the  second,  each  of  which  has  a  supernumerary  line.  The  fourth 
chapter  resembles  the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are 
only  couplets ;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  are  couplets, 
though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure. 

Although  ttiere  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  they  are  totally  free  from 
wild  incoherency  or  abrupt  transition.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
greater  variety  of  beautiful,  tender,  and  pathetic  images,  all  expres- 
sive of  the  deepest  distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  chosen  and 
applied  than  in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet ;  nor  can  we  too 
much  admire  the  full  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence, 
in  which  the  author  pours  fordi  tlie  effusions  of  a  patriot  heart,  and 
piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  venerable  country.' 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HABAXKUK. 

I.  Autliar  and  date.  —  U.  Analysis  of  his  prophecy, — III.  Observa- 
tions on  his  style. 


BEFORE    CHRIST,    612 508. 


I.  We  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or  birth- 
place of  Habakkuk.  The  Pseudo-Epiphanius  aflSrms  that  he  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  born  at  Betlicazar.  Some  com- 
mentators have  supposed  that  he  prophesied  in  Judaea  in  the  reign  of 
Sbuiasseh,  but  Archbishop  Usher  places  him,  vntli  greater  proba- 
bility, in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Compare  Hab.  i.  5,  6.  Conse- 
quently tliis  prophet  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several 
apocryphal  predictions  and  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Habakkuk, 
but  without  any  foundaUon.  His  genuine  writmgs  are  comprised  in  the 
three  chapters  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the  subject 
of  them  is  the  same  widi  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the  destruction  W 
JimUi  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  for  the  heinous  sins  of  the 

1  Dr.  Blajrney's  Jeremiah,  p.  455.  et  seq.  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  lect.  zzii.  m  fau.  John,  Introd.  at  Vet.  Fosd.  pp.  415—417.  Carpsor. 
Intrcij.  ad  Libroi  Bibucof,  pars  iii.  cap.  iv.  pp.  177-*-i97. 
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Jewish  people,  and  the  conaolation  of  the  faithful  aoiid  all  their  na- 
donal  calamities. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is 
in  the  ibnn  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet,  aod  die 
secopd^'ir  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably  intended  to 
be  used  m  thepublic  service. 

Pf(^  I.  Tne  prophet  complaining  of  the  growth  of  iniquitif 
ambtijt  dte  Jews  (i.  1—4.),  God  is  introduced,  announcing  the  Ba* 
bylontsh  captivity  as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness.  (5 — 11.) 
The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  widi  God  for  punishing  the 
Jews  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldsans.  (12 — 17.  ii.  1.)  In 
answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will,  in  due  time,  per- 
form his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  (im- 
plying  also  the  nearer  deliverance  by  Cyrus),  (ii.  2 — 4.)  The  de- 
struction of  the  Babylonish  empire  is  then  foretold,  together  with  the 
judgment  that  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  coo 
vetousness,  cruehy,  and  idolatry.  (5—20.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  prayer  or  psalm  of  Habakkuk,  in  which  he 
implores  Qod  to  hasten  the  deliverance  ofJus  people  (iii.  1, 2.>,  and 
takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful  works  of  die  Almignty  in 
conducting  his  people  through  the  wilderness,  and  giving  diem  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land  (3 — 16) :  whence  he  encourages  him- 
self and  other  pious  persons  to  rely  upon  God  for  making  good  his 
promises  to  their  posterity  in  after  ages. 

m.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  sacred  poets ; 
whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its  style,  especially  of  the  h}niin  in  the 
third  chapter,  which  Bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  the  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  exa- 
mination, pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  of  his  own,  which  are  characterised  b^ 
brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.  Compare  Hab.  h. 
12.  with  Mic.  iii.  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with  Isa.  xi.  9» 


SECTION  IV. 

ON   THE   BOOK   OF   THE   PBOPHET   DANIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date,  —  II.  Analysis  of  its  contents.  —  m.  Obser* 
vations  on  its  canonical  authority  and  style,  —  IV.  Account  of  the 
spurious  additions  made  to  it. 


BEFORE    CHRIST,   606—534. 


L  Daniel,  the  fourdi  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of  rojral 
birtb,  (as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  aescent,  and  was  earned 
captive  to  Babylon  at  an^early.  age,  in  the  ^fourth  year  of  Jeboiachin 
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king  of  Judah,  b  the  year  606  before  the  Christian  sra,  and  seven 
years  before  the  deportation  of  Ezekiel.  Having  been  instructed  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Chaldasans,  be  afterwards  held  a 
very  distinguished  office  in  the  Babylonian  empire.  (Dan.  i.  1 — 4.) 
He  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordinary 
piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14. 20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that  time^ 
seems  to  have  become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived 
in  great  credit  with  the  Babylonian  monarchs :  and  his  uncomrbon 
merit  procured  him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyruis,  the 
two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  througliout  the  captivity, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  be  returned  to  his  own  country  whea 
Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native  land.  The  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  died 
at  Babylon ;  and  this  assertion  has  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding 
writers ;  but  as  the  last  of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  about  534  years  before  the 
Christian  aera,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  re- 
sided at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  died  there. 

Aldiough  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  his  book,  the  many 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  sufficiendy  prove 
that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  reckoned  among  the  prophets  by 
the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  say  that  he  hved  the 
life  of  a  courtier  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than 
that  of  a  prophet :  and  they  further  assert,  that,  though  he  received 
divine  revelations,  yet  these  were  only  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  which  they  consider  as  the  roost  imperfect  mode  of  revelatbn. 
But  Josephus,  one  of  the  most  antient  profane  writers  of  that  nation, 
accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  .prophets  ;  and  says  that 
he  conversed  familiarly  with  God,  and  not  only  predicted  future 
events  (as  other  prophets  did)  but  also  determined  the  time  in  which 
they  should  happen.^ 

U.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various  circumstances  that 
happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews,  under  several  lungs  at  Baby- 
Ion  ;  the  second  is  strictly  prophetical,  and  comprises  die  visions  and 
prophecies  with  which  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to 
loretel  numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  tlie  time  of  tlie  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Part  I.  contains  the  historical  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.i. — ^vi.), 

forming  six  sections^  viz. 

Sect.  1.  The  education  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  at  Babylon, 
bn  being  carried  thither  from  the  land  of  Judah  by  order  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, (ch.  i.) 
flacT.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  concerning  an  image  composed 
^.  of  difierent  metals  (ii.  1 — 13.) ;  the  interpretation  thereof  com- 
niunicated  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to  the  moiiBrQh 
(24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great  monarchies-    Vbfi 
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Ivead  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonion  empire  (32.) ;  the  breast 
and  arms,  which  were  of  silver,  represented  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  (32.  39.) ;  the  brazen  bellj  and  thighs  represented  the 
Macedo-Grecian  empire  (32. 39.) ;  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were 
partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  em* 
pire  (33.  40 — 43.),  which  would  bruise  and  break  to  pieces  every 
other  kingdom,  but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  tea 
smaller  kingdoms,  denoted  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.  The 
stone,  *'cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands^  which  brake  in 
pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold*'  (34, 
;{5.),  represented  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  *'  to 
fill  the  whole  earth,"  become  universal,  and  stand  for  ever.  (44, 
45.)  Tliis  section  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  promotion 
of  Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguished  honour. 

Sect.  3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Shadrach* 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  who,  having  refused  to  worship  a  golden 
image  that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  (iii.) 

Sect.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar  having  been  punished,  on  account  of  hi9 
pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  from  the  conversa* 
tion  of  menj  is  restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne ;  and  by  a 
public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven,  (iv.) 

Sect.  5.  While  Belshazzar  is  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profaning 
the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from 
Jerusalem,  he  is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  in* 
scribing  certain  words  on  the  wall  which  Daniel  interprets. 
Belshazzar  is  slain,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  (v.) 

Sect.  6.  Daniel  being  promoted  to  the  highest  office  in  the  empire 
under  Darius,  a  conspiracy  is  formed  against  him.  The  prophet, 
being  in  consequence  cast  into  a  den  of  lions,  is  miraculously 
preserved  ;  and  Darius  publishes  a  decree  that  all  men  should 
glorify  the  God  of  Daniel,  (vi.) 

Past  IL  comprises  various  prophedes  and  visions  of  things  future^ 
wUil  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah^  and  the  vltimaie  con* 
version  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ^  in  four 
sections,  (eh.  vi. — ^xii.) 

Sect.  I.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  concerning  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  world :  it  was  delivered  about  forty-eight 
years  afier  Nebuchadnezzar^s  dream  related  in  ch.  ii.  but  with 
acme  different  circumstances.  The  first  beast  (4.)  represented 
the  Babylonian  empire :  the  second  (5.)  the  Medo-Pefsian  em- 
lire  ;  the  third  (0.),  the  Macedo-Grecian  empire  ;  and  the  fourth 
.),  the  Roman  empire.  The  ten  horns  of  this  beast  denote  ten 
loms  or  principalities  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  signified 
by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image,  (ii.  41,  42.)  These  ten  kingdoms 
^  principalities  are  variously  enumerated  by  different  wriipst 
who  have  supported  their  respective  hypotheses  with  great  learn- 
l«g  and  ingenuity,  for  which  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  their 
fporks.  The  following  table  however  will  exhibit  the  result  of 
-ilMif  #lflbof«la  researches. 
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The  number  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  constantly  ten,  there  being 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
observes,  whatever  was  their  number  afterwards,  they  are  still 
called  the  ten  kings  from  their  first  number.  Besides  these  ten 
horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was  to  spring  up  another  little  horn 
(vii.  8.  24.)  which  Grotius  and  others  have  erroneously  applied 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  but  which  is  generally  conceived  to 
denote  the  pope  of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal 
prince  was  established  in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms 
above  described,  will  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
(9—13.  27.) 

Sect.  2.  In  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is  foretold 
the  destruction  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (typified  by  the  ram, 
which  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Persian  empire,)  by  the 
Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexander,  represented  by  the  he- 
goat  :  because  the  Macedonians,  at  first,  about  two  hundred 
years  before  Daniel,  were  denominated  ^geada,  or  the  goat's 
people,  as  their  first  seat  was  called  Mgem  or  ^gse,  or  goat's 
town,  a  goat  being  their  ensign,  (viii.  1 — 7. 20 — ^22.)  The  four 
"  notable"  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  the  great 
horn  (8.  23.)  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Thrace,  Syria« 
and  Egypt,  erected  by  Gassander,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy.  The  little  horn  which  is  described  as  arising  among 
the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 — 12. 23, 24.),  is  by  many 
Jewish  and  Christian  conmientators  understood  to  mean  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  to  which  hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle  inclines ;  but 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intend- 
ed :  for,  although  some  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well 
with  that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
while  all  of  them  agree  and  correspond  exactly  with  the  Romans, 
and  with  no  other  power  whatever  :  it  was  the  Roman  power 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  left  the 
nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  state  in  which  they  are  to 
remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  prophetic  days, 
that  is,  years.  (13,  14.  24,  25,  26.)  The  distress  of  Daniel  (17. 
27.)  on  learning  the  great  and  lasting  calamities  that  were  to 
befal  bis  nation,  represents  him  in  a  very  amiable  light  both  as 
a  patriot  and  as  a  prophet,  and  gives  an  additional  lustre  to  his 
glory  and  exalted  character. 

Sbct.  3.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  prophecies  of  Je- 
<  remiah  (compare  Jer.  xxt.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.)  that  the  seventy 
yean*  captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  (Dan.  ix.  1,2.),  waa 
engaged  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem 
(3 — 19.),  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to  him.  (20 — ^23.)  He  an- 
noiinces  to  the  prophet  that  the  holy  city  should  be  rebuilt  and 
peopled,  and  should  continue  so  for  seventy  (prophetic)  weeks, 
or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  whicli  it 
should  be  utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death. 
(25.  27.)  The  commencement  of  this  period  is  fixed  (25.)  to 
the  time  when  the  order  was  issued  for  rebuilding  the  temple  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  (Ezra  vii.  11.) 
Seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  was  the  temple  in  iwildiiif 
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(Dan.  ix.  25.) ;  sixty-^wo  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty-foar 
jears  more,  bring  us  to  the  public  manifestation  of  the  Mesnaht 
at  the  beginning  of  John  the  Baptist's  preaching ;  and  one  pro- 
phetic week  or  seven  jears,  added  to  this,  will  bring  us  to  tho 
time  of  our  Saviour*s  passion,  or  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
Christian  «ra,  —  in  all  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  according 
to  the  prophecy.    The  latter  part  of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  polity,  and  the  se- 
cond coming  of  the  Messiah.^ 
Sect.  4.  contains  DaniePs  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  is  informed  of  va- 
rious particulars  concerning  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  (x. — xii.) 
An  introductory  narrative  states  the  occasion  of  the  visiout  Yiz. 
Daniel's  fasting  and  supplication  (probably  on  account  of  the 
obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple)^  and  describes  the 
glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  prophet.  (Dan.  x.  1—21. 
xL  1.)     The  prediction  then  describes  the  fate  of  the  Persian 
empire  (xi.  2.),  whose  fourth  king,  Xerxes,  was  attacked,  and 
his  empire  destroyed,  by  Alexander  (3.) ;  the  partition  of  his 
vast  dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.) ;  and  the  wars  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to  the  north  of  Judsea)  and 
of  Syria  (which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land)  are  then 
foretold,  together  with  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  the  Romans. 
(5—^.)    The  prophecy  then  declares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal 
Antichrist,  which  was  to  spring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36 
— 39.),  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  (from  the  south)  and 
of  the  Turks  (from  the  north)  in  the  time  of  the  end^  or  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  monarchy  (40—45.)    This  prophetic  vision 
concludes  with  foretelling  the  general  resurrection  (xii.  1*4.), 
•    and  with  announcing  the  time  when  all  these  great  events  were 
to  have  their  final  consummation,  when  the  Jews  were  to  be  re- 
stored. Antichrist  destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  brought 
in,  and  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (5--13.) 
But  the  exact  period,  until  Provioenck  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,'  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishop  Newton,^  what  an 
amazing  prophecy  is  this,  comprehending  so  many  various  eventSi 
and  extending  through  so  many  succesave  ages,  from  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  die  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530  years  before  Christi 
to  the  genera]  resurrection  !     What  a  proof  of  a  Divine  Providetioe, 
and  of  a  Divine  Revelation  !  for  who  could  thus  declare  die  thii^ 
that  shall  be  widi  their  times  and  seasons,  but  He  only  vrbd  hi(tb 

1  Of  this  illustrious  prophecjr,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  justly  proDounoed  to 
be  tho  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  giwtt  some  ehroitdlogi- 
cal  computations,  slightly  differing  from  the  above.  See  his  Aaaiyais,  vol  iL  p, 
550.  et  9tq. 

9  See  Ezra  vr.  4,  5. 

3  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  what  has  been  written  on  this  MAjeot, 
is  referred  to  the  writings  of  Bir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton,  Ifr.  Fiber,  Mr. 
Frere,  and  Dr.  Hales,  wtio  have  oolleoted  a  great  variety  of  importaot  iafiiinalion 
on  the  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

4  Dinertations  oa  Faopheoy,  vol.  i.  pp.  413, 414« 
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them  in  his  power :  whose  dominion  is  over  aQ,  and  wliose  kingdom 
endureth  from  generation  to  generation  ! 

III.  Ol'  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  niost  distinct  in  tlie  or- 
der of  time,  and  easiest  to  be  imderstood  ;  and  on  this  account,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes/  in  those  events  which  concern  the  last  times, 
he  must  be  the  interpreter  of  die  rest.  All  his  predictions  relate  to 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy. 
The  first  is  the  easiest  to  be  undeR>tood»  and  every  succeeding  pro- 

1)hecy  adds  something  to  tlie  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so 
ofty  and  figurative  as  tliat  of  tlie  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suitable 
to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise  ;  his  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions are  simple  and  natural ;  and,  in  short,  he  writes  more  like  an 
historian  than  a  prophet. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  we 
have  everv  possible  evidence,  both  external  and  internal. 

1 .  Witn  regard  to  die  external  evidence^  we  have  not  only  the 
general  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and  nation,  wliich 
have  constantly  received  this  book  as  canonical ;  but  we  have  the 
particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  (we  have  seen)  commends 
Daniel  as  the  greatest  of  prophets;  of  tlie  Jewish  Targums  and 
Talmuds,  which  frequently  quote  and  appeal  to  his  autliority  ;  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him 
"  Daniel  the  prophet"  (compare  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  with  Matt.  xxiv. 
15.  and  Mark  xiii.  14.^ ;  and  likewise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  has 
frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii.  23—25.  and 
vii.  22.  ¥iith  Heb.  xi.  33,  34.  and  Dan.  xi.  36.  with  2  Thess.  ii.4.), 
as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Revelation  derives  great  light  from  being 
compared  with  the  predictions  of  Daniel.  To  these  testimonies  we 
may  add  that  of  Ezekiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extds 
his  exemplary  piety  and  singular  wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii. 
3.),  and  also  the  testimony  of  anticnt  profane  historians,  who  relate 
many  of  the  same  transactions.' 

2.  The  internal  evidence  is  not  less  convincing :  for  the  languagey 
style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all  perfectly  agreeable  to  tliat  age, 
and  prove  that  it  was  written  about  die  time  of  the  Babvlonish  cap- 
tivity. Part  of  the  book,  viz.  from  tlie  fourth  verse  oi  tlie  second 
chapter  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  was  originally  written  in 
die  Chaldee  language,  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldean 
or  Babylonish  affairs  :  the  rest  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew.  But 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  exact  accomplishment  of  Daniel's 
prophecies,  as  well  those  which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those 
which  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit  indeed 
are  his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  other 
important  events,  of  times  far  remote  fiom  those  in  which  he  lived, 
that  Porphyry,^  a  learned  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 

1  On  Daniel,  p.  15. 

^  The  roost  important  of  these  testimonies  are  collected  by  th6  iiiTiters  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  page. 
3  Porphyry  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  impugned  'the  genuineness  and 
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third  century,  —  finding  lliat  Daniel's  predictions  concerning  the 
several  empires  were  so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  he  could  not  disprove  the  fact  of  their  accomplishment, — 
alleged  against  them  that  they  must  have  been  written  after  the 
events,  to  which  tliey  refer,  had  actually  occurred.  To  him  they 
appeared  to  be  a  narration  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place, 
rather  than  a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking 
coincidence  between  the  facts  when  accomplished,  and  die  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  affirmed  that  they  were 
not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  but  by  some  person 
who  lived  in  Judsa  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ;  because 
rU  the  prophecies  to  that  time  contained  true  history,  but  all  beyond 
tliat  period  were  manifestly  false.  But  this  method  of  opposing  the 
prophecies,  as  Jerome  has  rightly  observed,^  afibrds  the  strongest 
testimony  to  their  truth  :  for  tliey  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness* 
that,  to  infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  future* 
but  to  have  related  things  past.     With  respect  to  the  particular  pro- 

fhecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
^orphyry  afiirmed  was  written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, we  may  remark  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  translated  into 
ibc  Greek  language  one  hundred  years  before  he  lived  ;  and  that 
very  translation  was  m  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not 
cherish  any  great  kindness  towards  the  Jews  and  their  religion  :  and 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dan.  viii. 
5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges. 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in 
Theodotion's  Greek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  tlie  Greek 
churches  in  tlie  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuagint  translation 
above  alluded  to,  diere  is  added  in  the  tliird  chapter  of  Daniel, 
between  die  twenty -third  and  twenty-fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the 
three  children,  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  who  were  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna and  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  are  inserted  as  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  chapters.  But  these  additions  were  never 
received  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Writ  by  the  Jewish  church  ;  neither 
are  they  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The  occurrence  of 
Hebrabms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  written 
by  a  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  tongue,  into  which  he  transferred  the 
idioms  of  his  own  language  :  and  that  they  were  thus  originally  writ- 
ten in  Greek  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher 
source  whence  they  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circum- 

authority  of  Daniers  writings,  in  the  twelfth  of  his  (iflocn  books  against  the  Chri»» 
iians.  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  such  of  liis  objections  as  are  extant,  together 
with  Jerome's  answers  to  them.  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xxxrii. 
(Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  185—204.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  214—225.  4to.)  MethodiiM, 
Eusebius,  and  ApoUinarius,  also  wrote  answers  to  Porphyry,  which  have  kinf 
since  perished. 
1  Prsf.  ad  Damelem,  et  Profiem.  ad  Comment,  in  Daniel. 
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EtSDce,  that,  in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the 
dders,  alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  adultery  charged  upon  Susanna  was  conimitteii,  whicn 
aUusioiis  cannot  hold  srood  in  anv  other  lan!aia^e.^  The  church  of 
Rome,  however,  allows  these  spurious  additions  to  be  of  the  same 
authority  with  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and,  bv  a  decree  of 
the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of  Trent,  has  gi^-en  tliem  an  equal 
place  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  But  diey  were  never  recoscnised 
as  part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  antient  fathers  of  tlie  Christian 
church.     Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apollinarius  rejected  tliesc 

Sieces,  not  only  as  beine;  uncanonical,  but  also  as  fabulous :  and 
erome,  who  has  been  Ibliowed  by  Erasmus  and  other  modem 
writers,  has  given  the  histor}*  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  bettor  title 
than  that  of  *'  The  Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. ^^  And  others, 
who  have  admitted  them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertlie- 
less  rejected  them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  in  which  conduct 
they  have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  who  exclude 
them  from  the  canonical,  and  assign  diem  to  tlie  apocr}'phal  writings.* 


SECTION  V. 
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I.  Author  and  date.  —  II.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. 
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1.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncertain. 
Jerome,  with  tlie  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  die  same  person 
who  was  governor  of  Aliab's  house,  and  who  hid  and  fed  one  hun- 
dred prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have  destroyed.  Some  other 
critics  think  that  he  was  the  Obadiah,  whom  Josiah  constitut(;d  over- 
seer of  the  works  of  tlie  temple,  mentioned  in  2  Cliroii.  xxxiv.  12. 
Dupin  refers  him  to  the  time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomitcs, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
Edomites  or  Idumaeans.     Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Ligbtfoot,  and  other 

1  In  the  examination  of  the  elders,  when  one  of  them  toid  be  miw  the  crime 
committed,  vm  wxjivwj  under  a  mastich-tree,  Daniel  is  represented  as  onsworinff,  in 
allusion  to  exi^^y  "  The  angel  of  God  hath  received  sentence  of  God,  IXIliAI  ec 
jic««v,  to  cut  thee  in  two.'*  And  when  the  other  elder  said  that  it  was  t>>ro  irptvov, 
under  a  holm-tree,  Daniel  is  made  to  answer,  in  allusion  to  the  word  irpiroy,  *'  The 
an^l  of  the  Lord  waiteth  with  the  sword,  nriZAI  ot  ^ov,  to  cut  thee  in  tieo.''  Je- 
rome ut  ntpra. 

3  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection,  part  i.  hook  iii.  sub  anno  534.  vol.  i.  pp.  104,  1G5. 
edit.  1720.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Daniel^  and  his  Preface  sur  Daniel,  Comm. 
Litt.  tom.  vi.  pp.  tiOD — 612.  The  fullest  vindication  of  the  ffonuincncHs  and  ca- 
nonical authoritv  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  is  to  be  found  m  Bishop  Chandler'ii 
"Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Christianitv,  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tei- 
tamsnt/*  and  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler's  ''  vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and  Au- 
thority of  Danial'B  Prophecies,"  both  published  at  London  in  1728,  in  bvo. 
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commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary  with  Hosea, 
Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  writers,  viz.  tliat, 
where  the  time  of  tlie  prophet  is  not  expressed,  liis  predictions  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  imme- 
diately preceding.     Archbisliop  Newcome,  witli  great  probability, 
supposes  that  Obadiah  prophesied  between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(which  happened  in  the  year  587  before  CliristJ  and  Uie  destruction 
of  Iduma^a  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few  years 
after.      Consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary   with  Jeremiah 
one  of  whose  predictions  includes  the  greater  part  of  Obadiah's  book. 
(Compare  Obad.  1—9.  with  Jcr.  xlix.  14, 15,  16.  7.  9, 10.)     His 
writings,  wliich  consist  of  only  one  chapter,  are  composed  witli  much 
.  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very  interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 
II.   The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts  ;  \Tiz. 
Part  I.  is  minatory^  and  denounces  the  destruction  of  Edam  for 
their  pride  and  carnal  security  (1 — 9.),  and  for  their  cruel  insults 
and  enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  their  city.  (\0 — 16.) 
This  prediction,  according^  to  Archbishop  L  sher,  was  fulniled,  about 
five  years  af\er  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Babylonians 
subduinjgr  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petrsea,  of  which  thej 
never  afterwards  recovered  possession. 

Part  U.  is  consolatory j  and  foretels  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
(17.),  their  victory  over  their  enemies^  and  their  flourishing  state 
in  consequence.  ( 1 8 — 2 1 . ) 
Archbishop  Newcome  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  I  Mace.  v. 
3 — 5.  65.  ^.c.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accomplished 
by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by  the  victories 
of  the  Maccabean  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in  the  last  verse  will 
not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that  time  when  *^  the  king-* 
doms  of  tiie  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  Att 
Christ.''  (Rev.  xi.  15.) 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIEL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — II.  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiei.  —  III.  Their  scope. — IV.  Analysis  of  them. — V.  Ot 
servations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiei. 


BEFORE   CHRIST,  595— >>36. 


I.  EZEKIELf,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  Cfodj  was  the 
son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  oT  the  captives  carried 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  :  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before  he  came  into  Meso- 
potamia.   The  principal  scene  of  his  predictioDS  was  some  place 
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on  tlie  river  Chebar,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hun- 
dred  miles  to  the  nortli  of  Babylon,  where  tlie  prophet  resided  ; 
though  he  was,  occasionally,  conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalcfu.  He 
commenced  his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
according  to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Ezekiel's  and  Jehoia- 
chin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  sera  whence  he  dates  his 
predictions  ;  and  he  continued  to  prophecy  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic 
office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he  has  himself  given 
of  his  predictions :  but  the  manner  of  its  termination  is  no  where 
ascertained.  The  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  in  his  lives  of  the  prophets, 
says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  prince  or  commander  of  the 
Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile,  because  this  prince  was  addicted  to 
idolatry,  and  could  not  bear  the  reproaches  of  tlie  prophet.  No 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  this  account,  wliich  is  inter- 
mixed with  many  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel 
was  in  part  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judaea 
while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates,  their 
prophecies  were  interchanged  for  the  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  agreement 
between  the  subject-matter  of  their  respective  prophecies;  but 
Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than  Jeremiah  in  reproving  tlie  sins  of 
bis  countrymen,  and  abounds  more  in  vision^,  which  render  some 
passages  of  his  book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On 
this  account  no  Jew  was,  antiently,  permitted  to  read  tlie  writings  of 
this  prophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.^ 

II.  'fhe  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have  always  been  acknowledged 
to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever  disputed  that  he  was  tlieir  author. 
Yet  the  Jews  say  that  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time 
whetlier  his  book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They 
objected  to  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
prophecy ;  and  to  what  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  20.  tliat  tlie  son  should 
Dot  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged  was  contrary 
to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.^,  that  God  visits  die  ''  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  tne  third  and  fourth  generationJ*^ 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.) 
says  the  very  same  thing  as  Ezekiel.^  Respecting  the  declaration 
in  Exod.  xx.  5.  see  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  m.  Sect.  V.  pp.  559, 
560. 

Josephus  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerning  the 
Babyknian  captivity  f  and  says,  that,  having  foretold  the  ruin  of 
the  temple,  and  that  Zedekiah  should  not  see  Babylon,  he  sent  this 
writing  to  Jerusalem.^  But  these  circumstances  are  not  recorded 
io  the  predictions  now  extant,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining 

1  HMronjmi  Proom.  in  lib.  1.    Comm.  in  Ezech. 

'  Cahnet,  Preface  sar  Ezekiel.    Comment.  Litt.  torn.  ti.  pp.  353,  3oi. 

3  AaUq.  Jod.  lib.  z.  o.  6.  4  ibid.  lib.  z.  c.  16. 
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what  foundation  Josephus  had  for  his .  assertion.  Most  comraenta- 
tors  are  of  opinion  that  the  Jewish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we 
now  have  into  two  books,  and  tliat  he  took  that  part  of  the  prophecvi 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  temple  (xli. — ^xlviii.),  for  a  dis- 
tinct book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject  wholly  different  from  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  former  part  of  his  writings. 

III.  The  chief  design  of  EzekieFs  prophecies  is,  to  comfort  his 
bretliren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too  lightly  credited 
the  p^mises  of  Jeremiali,  who  had  exhorted  them  speedily  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Jerusa- 
lem. As  these  captives  saw  no  appearance  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Jeremiah's  predictions,  God  raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in 
the  faith,  and  to  support  by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah 
had  long  before  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
Judaea.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the  dreadful 
calamities  wliich  soon  after  were  inflicted  upon  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem, on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety,  and  profligacy  of  their 
inhabitants  ;  tlie  divine  judgments  that  would  be  executed  on  the 
false  prophets  and  prophetesses  who  deluded  and  hardened  the 
Jews  in  tlieir  rebellion  against  God  :  the  punishments  that  awaited 
the  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  and  insulting  them  in  their  distress  ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre  ; 
the  conquest  of  ^gypt ;  the  fiiture  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah 
from  their  several  dispersions ;  and  their  ultimately  happy  state  after 
the  advent  and  under  the  government  of  the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  oi  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bibles,  forty-eight 
chapters ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating  them,  we  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in  chronological  order. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  EzekieVs  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (i.  1.  to  the  first  part  <rf 

verse  28.),  kis  commission^  instructions,  and  encouragements  for 

executingit,  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii.  1 — ^21.) 
Part  II.  jDenunciations  against  the  Jewish  people,  (iii.  22 — 21.  iv. 

— ^xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  In  a  vision,  under  the  type  of  a  siege  portrayed  on  a  tile 
or  slate,  is  represented  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  22 — ^27.  iv.  1 
— 3. ;)  and  by  the  prophet's  lying  on  his  led  sid^  390  days,  and 
on  his  right  side  40  days,  are  prefigured  the  number  of  years 
(390)  during  which  God  endured  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  also  the  number  of  years  (40)  during  which  he 
bore  with  the  enormous  sins  of  Judah,  from  the  solemn  renewal 
of  the  covenant  with  JehoviUi  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(4 — 8.)  The  scanty  supply  of  ill-prepared  food  allowed  to  the 
prophet  during  his  symbolical  siege  represented  the  severity  of 
the  famine  endured  by  the  Jews  while  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sect.  2.  Under  the  type  of  shaving  and' burning  his  own  hair  (▼• 
1—4.)  Ezekiel  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  Jerusa- 
lem, for  her  repeated  provocations,  by  famine,  sword,  and  dis- 
persion. (5— -17.) 
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Sect.  3.  denounces  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  Jews  for  their 
idolatry  (vi.  1 — 7.),  but  promises  that  a  remnant  shall  be  saved, 
and  shall  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  by  their  afflictions. 
(8—14.) 

Sect.  4.  predicts  the  final  desolation  of  the  land  of  Israel  or  Judah 
(which  names,  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  for  the  Jews  in  general)  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  the  people  (vii.  1 — 15.) ;  the  great  distress  of  the  remnant 
that  should  escape  (16 — 19.) ;  the  pollution  and  destruction  of 
the  temple  itself  (20 — ^22.) ;  and  the  severity  of  their  captivity, 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.  (23 — ^27.) 

Sect.  5.  describes  the  carrying  of  the  prophet,  in  a  vision,  to  Jeru- 
salem (viii.  1-— 4.),  where  he  is  shown  the  idolatries  committed 
by  the  Jewish  elders  and  people  in  the  temple ;  particularly  the 
image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  called  the  imafre  of  Jealousy^ 
from  the  provocation  it  gave  to  God  (5.) ;  the  Egyptian  (6— - 
12.),  the  Phenician  (13,  14.),  and  the  Persian  superstitions  (15, 
10).^  The  prophet  then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked, 
,and  foretels  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17, 18.  ix.) ;  and 
under  the  command  to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  the  city  (x.  1 — 
7.),  and  the  vision  of  the  Shechinah  departing  from  the  temple 
(8-— 22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  .leho- 
vah's  forsaking  the  temple.  This  section  concludes  with  a  se- 
vere denunciation  against  those  wicked  princes  and  people  who 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  derided  the  types  and  predictions 
of  the  prophets  (xi.  1 — 13.)  ;  the  return  of  the  Jews  is  then  fore- 
told (14 — ^21.) ;  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  city  is  represented  by 
the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  (22,  23.) ;  and  the  prophet  re- 
turns to  communicate  his  instructions  to  his  brethren  of  the  cap- 
tivity. (24,  25.) 

Sect.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Ezekiel's  removing  himself  and  his 
household  goods  (xii.  1 — 7.),  and  eating  and  drinking  **  with 
quaking,  and  with  carefulness"  (17 — ^20.),  is  foretold  the  capti- 
vity of  Zedekiah  and  of  the  Jews  still  remaining  at  Jerusalem 
iS-— 16.)  ;2  and  si)eedy  judgment  is  denounced  against  the  Jews 
or  their  abuse  of  the  divine  forbearance.  (21 — 28.) 

Sect.  7.  contains  a  severe  reproof  and  denunciation  against  the 
false  prophets  (xiii.  1 — 16.),  and  false  prophetesses.  (17 — ^23.) 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments  against  the  idola- 
trous elders  and  their  false  prophets  (xiv.  1 — 11.),  and  against 
the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impenitency  (12 — ^21.);  a  remnant 
of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved.  (22,  23.) 

Sect.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfruitful  and  unpro£table  vine 
is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (xv.) 

1  Bishop  Wurburton  has  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  his  Divine 
Xmtion  of  Moses,  book  iv.  sect.  6.  —  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21»5— 300.) 

»^Joeephu8  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thinkinor  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
Uirteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  (that  he  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  which  how- 
^▼er  he  should  not  see,  though  ho  should  die  there)  inconsistent  with  the  predic- 
Mttrn  of  Jeremiah  (xxxii.  4.  and  xxxiv.  3.)  that  the  Jewish  king  should  see  the  eye» 
^  the  king  of  Babylon, — determined  to  give  no  credit  to  either  of  them.  Both 
firophecies,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Vol.  I.  p.  3^.),  were  literally  fulfilled,  and 
^he  event  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  irreoondleablo.  Compare  Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  hb.  x.  c.  8.  $  3.  with  2  Kiiigi  xxv.  i^.Ma^tf^Jt^Q^l. 
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Sect.  10.  describes  the  mercy  of  God  towards  the  church  and  na- 
tion of  the  Jews  (here  represented  by  Jerusalem)  under  the  em- 
blem of  a  person  that  should  take  an  exposed  infant,  bring  her 
up  with  great  tenderness,  and  afterwards  marry  her.  (xvi.  1 — 
14.)  They  are  then  upbraided  (under  the  figure  of  a  woman 
who  proves  false  to  a  tender  and  indulgent  husband)  with  their 
monstrous  ingratitude  in  departing  from  his  worship,  and  pollut- 
ing themselves  with  heathen  idolatries.  (15—34.)  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  provocations,  God  promises  in  the  end  to  show 
them  mercy  under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  (44 — 63.) 
The  figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  great  force,  and  at 
considerable  length,  both  in  this  and  the  23d  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine,  the  prophet 
figuratively  expresses  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoiakim  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  king  of  Babylon  (the  first  eagle,)  who  made  Zede- 
kiah  king  in  his  stead.  Zedekiah  afterwards  revolting  from  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  whose  vassal  he  was,  and  making  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Egypt  (the  other  eagle,)  God  threatens  him 
with  captivity  to  the  king  from  whom  he  had  revolted,  (xvii.  1— > 
21.)  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  universal  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  are  foretold.  (22-— 24.) 

Sect.  12.  The  Jews,  in  Ezekiel's  time,  having  complained  (xviii. 
1, 2.)  that  God  dealt  hardly  with  them  in  punishing  them  for  the 
sins  of  their  forefathers,  this  section  of  EzekiePs  prophecy  con- 
tains a  vindication  of  the  divine  equity,  and  shows  that  God 
punishes  no  one  eternally  for  the  sins  of  any  other  person.  (3 — 
32.) 

Sect.  13.  Under  the  parable  of  a  lion^s  whelps  are  foretold  the 
cruelty  and  captivity  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by  the  king 
of  Egypt,^  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon.^  (xix.  1 — ^9.)  And  under  the  parable  of  a  wasted  vine 
are  set  forth  the  desolation  and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people.  (10 — 14.) 

Sect.  14.  A  deputation  of  the  elders  having  come  to  the  prophet, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim's  and  his  own  captivity,  to  re- 
quest him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst  of  their  calamity, 
Ezekiel,  by  divine  command,  reminds  them  of  God's  mercies  to 
them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and  rebellions  against  him,  from  their 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  that  very  day.  (xx.  1 — 39.)  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  provocations,  promises  of  mercy  are  held 
out,  and  their  return  from  captivity  is  foretold.  (40 — 44.) 

Sect.  15.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  JeruscJem,  termed  the 
"  forest  of  the  south,**  because  that  city  lay  to  the  south  of  Chal- 
daea,  where  the  prophet  then  was.  (zx.  45--49.)  And  under  the 
emblem  of  a  sharp  sword,  is  predicted  the  destruction  of  the 
Jews  (xxi.  1 — 17.),  of  Jerusalem  (18 — ^27,),  and  of  the  Ammon- 
ites (28 — 32.),  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  prophecy  against  the 

1  See  2  Kings  zziii.  33.  and  2  Chron.  zxzvi.  4. 
9  See  2  Kingi  uiv.  2.  and  2  Chron.  xzzvi.  6. 
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Aininonites  was  accoinplisliod  about  tivo  yottf!*  uftor  Jorumtiloiu 

was  destroyed. 
Sect.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  siiH  eonunitted  in  JerUMnli^in, 

and  by  all  orders  and  classes  of  people  in  tliut  city  ;  for  wliieli 

the  severest  judt^nients  are  donouured.  (xxii.) 
Sect.  17.  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  JerUNnloni  by  thci 

lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (xxiii.  I-^'JI.") ;  for  whieb 

crimes  (rod  denonnces  \cry  severe  jnd^mentM  a^auiitt  them  bolb. 

Sect.  18.  Lnderthe  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  ishliown  tliedeNtrnotiiiii 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1 — M.) :  and,  by  ibii  pru* 
phet's  bein^r  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his  wife,  it  in  Minified  that 
the  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be  no  anloninhinj;  as  Jo  MiirpAM 
all  expressions  of  sorrow,  (l.'i — ^27.) 
Part  III.  comprises  EzckivVs  prophv.vU $  at^itinst  variova  mi^hhwT" 

ing  nations  J  enemies  to  the  Jnvs.  (xxv. — xxxii.) 

Sect.  1.  denounces  the  judgments  of  (lod  apiinst  tho  Ammonitng 
(xxv.  1— 7.)«  Moabites  (H— 11.),  i:domiteH(l<2  — M.),  and  VMhih 
tines  (15 — 17.),  on  account  ot*  their  hatred  of  bin  peoplo,  and  ill- 
sidtinjr  them  in  the  time  of  tlu-ir  distresH.  According  to  Arr.b- 
bishop  Usher  and  Josephus,  these  predictions  went  fuHilJifd  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years  after  the  dent  ruction  of  Joru* 
salem.* 

Srit.  2.  announces  tlie  destruction  «»f  Tyre  (xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviu.  I  — 
19.)  in  luniruaife  hinfirularly  eleipnt  htiii  animuted  :  iIh'  proph'ff'y 
was  fulfdled,  nineteen  years  after  it  luid  b«'en  didiven'd,  by  N«j- 
Imchadnezzar,  after  a  hie(;e  of  thirteen  yeHrx.  The  »!ame  cnffiriii- 
ty  is  foretold  by  Isaiah,  (xxiii,/-^  'i'he  d';iitruf-tiOfi  ofKidoii,  fb«} 
mother  city  of  Tyre,  is  then  declared  (2^1— ^5«i ;  and  tbin  M;rjM;fi 
of  propliecy  concluden  with  proniiH*rn  to  the  u*tnw,  of  InriyA  uf 
delivers u***-  from  ail  their  eneroi''»j,  tojfether  with  tbeir  b«|#|/y 
condiTion  after  th«:ir  restoration  froi/i  tbeir  M;ver:«l  iUn[ft.tnufUn, 

Sc«T^.  3.  The  de;x^-i!ion  and  death  of  Ph^jfJiob-Hopliriib  lijn^  ^ 

E^ypt  <xtix-  I — *.  ,  and  x\i^.  c'#fiqu^«t  'jf  x\tii\  r^/iinuy  by  !SdMl^ 

chaduezz^r    ll — 21.  X'X. — xxxji.),  ar«;  for<rt/>Jd.     T^>*  nitHM^ry 

of  ibe  lait'rr  jrtirt  of  thi*  propjjecy  it  U/Ji  wiblii/*^  *ii^J  ^JrrrtO^,* 

Pa«t  IV.  ccn?a«»u  </  j^-n-ts  of  *jJi//nnXu/ni  nrui  *j/iaof'jJ'/ry  yrf/miut 
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daring  the  terms  of  acceptance  (as  in  ch.  xviii.)  to  be  without 
respect  of  persons  ;  so  that  the  ruin  of  obstinate  and  impenitent 
sinners  must  be  attributed  to  themselves,  (xxxiii.  10 — ^20.)  While 
Ezekiel  was  thus  under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidinj^s  being 
brought  to  him  of  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans (21,  22.),  he  takes  occasion  to  predict  the  utter  desolotion 
of  Judfea,  to  check  the  vain  coiitidehce  of  those  who  still  remain- 
ed there,  and  he  also  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those  Jews  who 
were  of  the  captivity.  (23 — 33.) 
Sect.  2.  In  this  section  God  reproves.the  conduct  of  the  governors 
of  the  Jewish  people  (xxxiv.  1 — 10.),  and  promises  to  take  care 
of  them  himself,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  dispersion  to 
their  own  land,  uuder  the  Messiah.     The  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  under  bis  reign  is  described  in  the  most  beautiful 
terms.  (11 — 31.)     The  latter  part  of  this  prophecy  is  yet  unful- 
filled. 
Sect.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  former  denunciations 
against  the  Edomites  (see  xxv.  12.)  as  a  just  punishment  for 
their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  their  calamities,  (xxxv.)* 
Sect.  4.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
consequent  felicity  (xxxvi.),  which  is  described  in  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  beautiful  terms.     The  same  subject  is  further  illus- 
trated uuder  the  vision  of  a  resurrection  of  dry  bones  (xxxvii.  1 
—14.),  which  some  critics  and  commentators  consider  as  re- 
motely alluding  to  the  genfr>^  resurrection  :  and  under  the  em- 
blem of  the  union  of  two  sticks,  is  foretold  the  union  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  one  state  and  church  under  the  Messiah.  (15 — 
28.) 
Sect.  5.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all  his 
allies,  and  the  victory  of  Israel  over  them  (xxxviii.  xxxix.  1 — ^22.), 
together  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  ca[>tivity,  and  of  the 
final  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel,  under 
the  Messiah.  (23 — ^29.)   This  prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  its  accomplishment. 
Sect.  6.  contains  a  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly  mys- 
tical, of  Solomon's  temple  ;  also  a  mystical  representation  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical  directions  concerning  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land ;  •—  all  which  were  designed  to  give  the 
Jews  a  greater  assurance  of  their  returning  into  their  own  coun- 
try from  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their 
return  after  their  genera]  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the 
lasting  and  firmly  settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then 
enjoy  in  their  own  country.  It  seems  that  no  model  of  Solomon's 
temple  had  remained.     To  direct  the  Jews  therefore,  in  the  di- 
mensions, parts,  order,  and  regulations  of  the  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  one  reason  why 
Ezekiel  is  so  particular  in  his  description  of  the  old  temple  ;  to 

1  Thif  prophecy  was  accomplishod  in  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites,  first  by  the 
Nabatheans,  and  secondly  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  compelled  them  to  embrace 
the  Jewish  relifpon  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  at  length  became  incorporated 
with  that  nation.  Dr.  Prideauz's  Ckmneclion,  part  ii.  book  v.  sub  anno  129.  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  307,  303.) 
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which  the  new  was  conformable  in  figure  and  parts,  though  in* 
ferior  in  magnificence  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  nation  at 
that  time.     Whatever  was  august  or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic 
figures,  and  not  literally  fulfilled  in  or  near  their  own  times,  the 
antient  Jews  justly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah.^  Accordingly  when  they  found  that  the  second  temple 
fell  short,  at  least  in  their  opinion,  of  the  model  of  the  temple 
described  by  Ezekiel,  they  supposed  the  prophecy  to  refer,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  now  mentioned  ;  and,  doubtless,  tlie 
temple  and  temple  worship  wer£  a  figure  of  Christ's  church,  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  New  Testament  under  the  metaphor 
of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  firmness 
of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  orderly  worship,  and  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  presence  there  vouchsafed.^     This 
section  comprises  the  last  nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 
Ch.  xl.  contains  a  description  of  the  two  outer  courts,  and  of  the  chambers  bo- 
longing  to  them  (J — 47.),  together  with  the  porch  of  the  temple.  (48.) 
Ch.  xli.  describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  omainoiits  of  the  temple  itMlf. 
Ch.  xlii.  describes  the  priest's  chambers  and  their  use,  and  the  dimeiibiont  of 

the  holy  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood. 
Ch.  xliii.  represents  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  returning  to  the  temple,  where 
God  promises  to  fix  his  residence,  if  his  people  repent  and  forsake  those  tins 
which  caused  him  to  depart  from  them.  (1 — 11.)    The  measures  of  the  altar 
and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it  are  set  down.  (12 — «27.) 
Ch.  zliv.  describes  the  glory  of  God  as  actually  returned  to  the  temple,  and 
reproves  the  Jews  for  suffering  idolatrous  priests  to  profane  the  temple  witJi 
their  ministrations.     (1 — 14.)    Ordinances  are  then  given  for  the  deportment 
of  God's  true  priests,  and  the  maintenance  due  to  thcni.  (15—31.) 
Ch.  xlv.  appoint.^  the  several  portions  of  land  for  the  sanctuary  and  its  ministen 
(1-^.),  for  the  city  (6.),  and  for  the  prince  (7,  S.) ;  and  institutes  various 
ordinances  concerning  the  provisions  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices. (i>— 25.  xlvi.  1—15.) 
Ch.  xlvi.  (1(3 — ^24.)  gives  directions  concerning  the  inheriting  of  any  part  of  the 
prince's  portion,  and  also  concerning  the  boiling  and  baking  any  part  of  the 
noly  oblations. 
Ch.  xlvii.  contains  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  temple,  and 
their  virtue  (1 — 12.) ;  a  most  beautiful  emblem  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  and  of  the  ]>ower  of  divine  grace  under  it,  which  is  capable  of  healing 
all  but  the  incorrigibly  impenitent  and  hypocrites;  Vho,  in  verso  11.,  are 
compared  to  marshy  ground,  which,  af^er  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  continues  barren  and  unprofitable.    The  extent  and  divi- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land  are  then  described,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately 
shared  between  the  Isranlites  and  proselytes  sojourning  among  them  (13—- 
23.);  mystically  denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  smme 
church  with  the  Jews,  (compare  Eph.  iii.  C.) 
Ch.  xlviii.  comprises  a  description  of  the  several  portions  of  land  belonging  to 
each  tribe.  (1—7.  23 — ^29.) ;  together  with  the  portions  allotted  to  the  sanctn- 
ary  (8—14.),  the  city  (15 — 19),  and  the  prince  (20—22.)  :  and  also  the  mea- 
sures and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city.  (30 — 35.) 

V.  Most  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excellency  and 

1  See  particularly  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  ii.  2fJ— 22.  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
The  same  metaphor  is  also  pursued  in  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  and  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenly  sanctuary  by  repre- 
sentations taken  from  the  Jewish  temple  (See  Rev.  xi.  19.  xiv.  17.  xv.  5.  8.),  but 
also  transcribes  several  of  Ezckiel's  expressions  (Rev.  iv.  2,  3.  6.  xi.  1,2.  xxi.  12, 
Ac.  xxii.  1,  2,),  and  borrows  his  allusions  firom  the  state  of  the  firrt  temple,  not  of 
the  second  temple  which  existed  in  our  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Ooepel.  Compare  Rev.  iv.  1.  &c 
with  Ezek.  i.  6.  et  seq.  —  Lowth  on  Esek.  xl. 

3  Reeves  and  Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl. 
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sublimity  of  Ezekiel's  sl}1e.  Grolius'  obsen'es,  that  he  possessed 
great  erudition  and  genius ;  so  that,  setting  aside  his  gift  of  prophecy 
which  is  incomparable,  he  may  deserve  to  be  compared  vvitli  Homer, 
on  account  of  his  beautiful  conceptions,  his  illustrious  comparisons,  and 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  various  subjects,  particularly  of  architec- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-first  lecture  on  the  sacred  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the  peculiar  and 
discrirafnating  characteristics  of  this  prophet.  "  Ezekiel,"  says  he, 
*^  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance ;  in  sublimity  he  is  not 
even  excelled  by  Isaiali :  but  his  sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different 
kind.  He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical ;  the  only  sensation  he  affects 
to  excite  is  the  terrible ;  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of 
fire,  indignant ;  his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  some- 
times almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is  pompous,  solemn,  austere, 
rough,  and  at  times  unpolished  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not 
for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  firom  the  vehemence  of  passion 
and  indignation.  Wliatever  subject  he  treats  of,  that  he  sedulously 
pursues,  from  that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ; 
whence  the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  weU  presented.  In 
many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  otlier  prophets ;  but  in 
that  species  of  composition  to  which  he  seems  by  nature  adapted,  the 
forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and  solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  superior  to  him.  His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  all 
his  obscurity  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Visions  (as  for  in- 
stance among  others,  diosc  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  are  ne- 
cessarily dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the 
matter  or  the  diction."  His  periods,  however,  are  frequently  so  rude, 
that  Bishop  Lowdi  expresses  himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
pronounce  concemuig  his  performance  in  diis  respect.  In  another 
place  the  same  learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener 
classed  among  the  orators  than  die  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that, 
widi  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Ezekiel  the  same  rank 
among  die  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  iCschylus  hold  among 
the  Greeks. 

From  this  high  praise  of  Bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  aiinotator, 
Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  esteeming  Ezekiel  as  equal  to 
Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  disposed  to  think  the  prophet  displays 
more  art  and  luxuriance  in  amplifying  and  decorating  his  subject,  than 
is  con^stent  with  poetical  fervour,  or  indeed  with  true  sublimity. 
Michaelis  further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator, 
who  possesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  but 
not  ot  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions ;  and  is  of  opinion 
that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language  was 
visibly  on  the  decUne ;  and  also  that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the 
Latin  poets  who  succeeded  the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  re- 
semblance in  the  style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry. 
In  these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of  Bishop  Lowth's  lectures 

1  Pref.  ad  Ezechiel.  in  Crit.  Sacr.  torn.  iv.  p.  8. 
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minutely  discusses  his  claims  to  originality.  Arclibisnon  isvwi 
however,  lias  completely  vindicated  the  prophet's  stylo,  tic  observes, 
with  equal  truth  and  judgment,  that  Ezekicl  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  framer  of  tliose  august  and  astonishing  visions,  and  of  those  ad- 
mirable poetical  representations  which  he  coinmitied  to  ^\riting;  but 
as  an  instrument  in  tlie  hands  of  God,  who  vouchsufod  to  reveal  himr 
self,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  con- 
stitudng  a  magnificent  and  uniform  whole,  but  also  in  difTerent  manners, 
as  by  voice,  by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  eniginaticai 
vision.  If  he  is  circumstantial  in  describing  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  faithful  representer  of  tlie  divine  rqvelations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information  and  instrucdon,  and  not  as  exhausting  an  exube- 
rant fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  an  ideal  picture.  The  learned  pre* 
late  tliinks  it  probable  that  Buzi,  tlie  prophet's  faUier,  had  preserved 
ids  own  family  from  tlie  taint  of  idolatr}',  and  had  educHted  his  son  for 
tiie  priestly  office  in  all  the  learning  ot  tlie  Hebrews,  and  particularly 
in  the  study  of  their  sacred  books.  Being  a  youUi  at  the  time  of  his 
captivity,  —  a  season  of  life  when  the  fer\'our  of  imagination  is  natural 
in  men  of  superior  endowments,  —  liis  genius  led  hiin  to  ainidificatioiH 
like  that  of  some  of  die  Roman  poets ;  diough  he  occasionally  shows 
himself  capable  of  the  austere  and  concise  style  of  which  the  sevendi 
chapter  is  a  remarkable  instance.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  over- 
rule the  natural  bent  of  his  mind.  Variety  is  dius  produced  in  the 
sacred  wriungs.  Nahum  sounds  the  trumpet  of  war  ;  llosea  is  sen- 
tentious, Isaiah  sublime,  Jeremiah  paUietic,  Ezekiel  copious.  This 
difiuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  aflfectionate  exhortation,  this  veh(^- 
ment  enlarging  on  die  guilt  and  consequent  sufferings  of  his  couiitr}'- 
men,  seems  wisely  adapted  to  their  capacities  and  circuinstunres, 
and  must  have  had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their 
letharg}'.* 

1  Archbishop  Ncwcoinc's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Ezekiel,  pp.  xxvii.  xxvlii 
To  justify  the  character  ahove  given,  the  learned  prelate  dcsrcndif  to  purticulam 
(which  we  have  not  room  to  specify.)  and  frives  uppohite  examples,  not  only  of  tltn 
ilcMTf  the  fov in ffjSJid  the  ntrrous,  but  also  of  the  Kublime.  lie  coiiriiid<-s  hi4 
obserratioiui  on  the  Ktyle  of  Kzekiel  by  rtatin^r  it  to  be  his  delil>crate  ofiinion.  thsir, 
if  the  prophets'  "  style  is  the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  laii^uaffe  and  roiiip*n'if  ion.  it 
is  a  finn  mod  rigorous  one,  and  t>hould  induce  us  to  tru<:r  itM  you'ii  and  nianluxKi 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention"    Mbid.  pp.  xxviii  >-Ixii  i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  AFTER  THE  RETURN  OF  THE 

JEWS  FROM  BABTLON. 

SECTION  L 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  HAGGAI. 

L  Author  and  d^e,  ^'IL  Argument  and  scope,  —  III.  Analysii  af 
its  contents.  —  IV.  Observations  on  its  style. 


BEFORE  CHRIST,  520—518. 


I.  JVOTHING  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or  birth-place 
of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  but  the  first  of 
the  tliree  who  were  commissioned  to  make  known  the  divine  will  to 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity.  The  general  opinioD, 
founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  is,  that  he  was 
bom  at  Babylon,  and  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  2^ruh* 
babel,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  author 
affirms  tliat  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  The 
times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctly  marked  by  him- 
self, that  we  nave  as  much  certain^  on  this  point  as  we  have  witli 
respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

II.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  \.  et  seq.)j  having  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (Ezra  ii.  1—4.)^ 
were  interrupted  in  their  undertakings  by  the  neighbouring  satraps, 
who  contrived  to  prejudice  the  Persian  monarch  (the  Pseudo-Smer- 
dis)  against  tliem  (Ezra  iv.  1.  with  24.)  until  the  second  year  of 
Darius.  Discouraged  by  these  impediments,  the  people  ceased,  for 
fourteen  years,  to  prosecute  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if 
the  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  building 
of  their  own  houses  :  but  God,  disposing  that  sovereign  to  renew  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet  Haggai  about  the  year  520 
before  Christ ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed 
the  work,  which  was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this  under- 
taking, the  prophet  assured  them  from  God,  that  the  glory  of  this 
latter  house  should  far  exceed  die  glory  of  the  former. 

III.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
phecies or  discourses,  viz. 

DISCOURSE  I.  contains  a  severe  reproof  of  the  people,  especially  of 
their  |];overnor  and  high-priest,  for  their  delay  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  which  neglect  was  the  cause  of  the  unfruitful  seasons,  and 
other  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  with  which  they  had  been 
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visited,  (i.  1 — 11.)     The  obedience  of  the  governors  and  people  to 
the  prophet's  message  is  then  related.  (12-— 15.) 
DISCOURSE  2.  The  prophet  comforts  the  aged  men,  who  when  young  ' 
had  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  first  temple,  and  now  wept  for  the 
diminished  magnificence  of  the  second  temple,  bj  foretelling  that 
its  glory  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  (ii.  1 — 9.)     This 
prediction  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ  honouring  it  with  his 
presence  and  preaching,     llaggai  tlien  predicts  a  fruitful  harvest 
as  a  reward  for  carrying  on  the  building.  (10 — 19.) 
DISCOURSE  3.  The  prophet  foretels  the  setting  up  of  Messialf  e  king- 
dom under  the  name  of  Zerubbabel.  (ii.  20--23.) 
IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain  and  pro- 
saic, and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however,  interspersed 
with  passages  of  m\]ch  sublimity  and  pathos  when  he  treats  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  emphatically  terms  ^^  the  desire  of 
all  nations." 


SECTION  II. 


ON   THE   BOOK   OF   THE    PROPHET    ZECHARIAH. 

I.  A^Lthor  and  date.  — 11.  Analysts  of  its  contents.  —  III.  Observcftioni 

on  its  style. 

BEFORE    CHRIST,    520 518. 


I.  Although  the  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grandfather 
are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what  tribe  or  family 
this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was  bom ;  but  that  he  was 
one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unquestionable.  As  he  opened  his  prophetic 
commission  in  tlie  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  520  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his 
audiori^  was  equally  effectual  in  promoting  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple. From  an  expression  in  ch.  ii.  4.  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Zecbariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  ministry  when  he  was  a 
young  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Zcchariah  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking  place,  viz.  the 
restoration  of  tlie  temple,  interspersing  predictions  relative  to  the 
advent  of  the  Messiali.  The  second  part  comprises  prophecies  rela- 
tive to  more  remote  events,  particularly  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia,  (i. — vi.) 

DISCOURSE  1.  The  Jews  are  exhorted  to  repentance,  and  to  go  on 
with  the  building  of  the  temple  (i.  1 — 6.),  which  it  is  predicted  that 
Darius  should  pennit  (7 — 17.) ;  and  that  the  Saaitriteiis  should  be 
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compelled  to  suspend  their  opposition  to  the  biiildino;.  (18 — 21.) 
Further,  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  tlieir  work,  the  prophet  foretell 
the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  1 — 5.),  and  admonishes  the  Jews 
to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her  destruction  ((5 — 9.),  promisino^ 
them  the  divine  presence.  (10 — 13.)  These  promises,  though  partly 
ftilfilled  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  remain 
to  be  still  more  fully  accomplished  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

DISCOURSE  2.  The  adversaries  of  the  Jews  having  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  their  work  (Ezra  v.),  in  order  to  encourage  them,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  and  its  service  is  foretold  under  the  vision 
of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  arrayed  in  new  sacerdotal  attire  (iii.  1 — 
7.) ;  whence  by  an  easy  transition  the  prophet  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  glory  of  Christ  as  the  chief  corner-stone  of  his  church.  (8 — 10.) 

DiscoLusE  3.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  two 
olive  trees  is  typically  represented  the  success  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring  its  service,  (iv.) 

PTscouRsE  4.  Under  tlie  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divine  judgments 
are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  (v.  1 — 4.) ;  and  the 
Jews  are  threatened  with  a  second  captivity,  if  they  continue  in 
sin.  (5—11.) 

nisrouKSE  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  by  several 
sorts  of  horses,  are  represented  the  successions  of  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Macedo-Greck,  and  Roman  empires  (vi.  I — 8.)  and  by 
the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  are  set  forth,  pri- 
marily, the  re-establishment  of  the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the 
Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  :  and,  secondarily  but  princi- 
pally, the  high-priesthood  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  here  emphatical- 
ly termed  the  Branch,  (9 — 15.) 
Paut  2.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Da* 
rius.  (vii. — xiv.) 

DISCOURSE  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  prophets 
whether  they  were  still  bound  to  observe  the  fasts  that  had  been 
instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  which 
had  been  observed  during  the  captivity  (vii.  1 — 3.),  —  the  prophet 
is  commanded  to  take  this  occasion  of  enforcing  upon  them  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  viz.  judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the 
same  calamities  should  befal  them  whi(!h  had  been  inflicted  u|M>n 
th<*ir  fatluTs  for  their  neglect  of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event 
of  their  obedience,  God  promises  the  continuance  of  his  favour 
(viii.  1 — 8.) ;  they  are  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  building  (9 — 
17.),  and  are  permitted  to  discontinue  the  obser>'ance  of  the  fasts 
which  they  had  kept  during  the  captivity.  (18 — ^23.) 

orscouRSK  2.  contains  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pheni- 
«;ia,  and  INJestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ix.  1 — 7.),  and  of  the 
watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those  troublesome 
times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  describe,  as  in  a  paren- 
thesis, the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with  Matt.  xxi.  5.  and  John  xii. 
15.)  ;  and  then  returning  to  his  former  subject,  he  announces  the 
concpiost  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  Maccabees,  over  the 
princes  of  the  Grecian  monarchy.  (11 — 17.)    Prosperity  is  further 
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promised  to  the  Jews  (x.  1 — 3.),  and  their  victories  over  their  ene- 
mies are  again  foretold.  (4 — 12.)  It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic 
discourse  remains  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  final  restoration 
of  the  Jews. 
DISCOURSE  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejectioTi  -.f 
Christ,  and  valuing  him  and  his  labours  at  the  base  tv*:  .      :  v 

pieces  of  silver,  (xi.)     This  prediction  was  literally  lu  z 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15.  and  >  <;; 

—10.  with  Zech.  xi.  11—13.) 
.  DISCOURSE  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relatmg  principally 
to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  part  of  it  (xii.  1 — 
9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against  an  invasion  in 
the  last  ages  of  the  world,  which  most  commentators  think  is  that 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  described  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their 
fathers  having  crucified  the  Messiah,  on  their  conversion,  is  then 
foretold  (10---14.),  as  also  the  crucifixion  itself,  and  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  (xiii.)  The  destruction  of  the  enemies 
predicted  at  the  beginning  of  this  prophetic  sermon,  is  again  fore- 
told (xiv.  1 — 15.) ;  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  aunounmng 
the  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  church.  (16—21.) 

III.  Zechariah  is  the  longest  and  most  obscure  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  His  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of  his  t3rpes 
and  visions.  Towards  the  close  he  is  more  plain,  as  well  as  more 
elevated  and  poetical.  This  difference  in  style  has  induced  Mr. 
Mede,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  some  other  modem  critics,  to  suppose 
that  chapters  ix.  x.  an(l  xi.  of  this  prophet  were  written  by  Jeremiah; 
because  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10.  we  find  his  name  quoted  instead  of 
Zechariah's.  And,  as  lliese  three  chapters  form,  in  their  opinion, 
but  one  prophetic  discourse,  they  have  concluded  that  they  be- 
longed to  Jeremiah.  As,  however,  the  language  of  Zechariah  cor- 
responds with  diat  of  the  age  in  which  lie  uved,  and  incidental 
expressions  show  that  he  flourished  after  the  captivity,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  of 
Saint  Mattliew,  tlirough  some  mistake  of  the  transcribers.  The 
style,  general  structure  of  the  poetry,  external  or  historical  testimony, 
and  argument  of  the  latter  part  of  this  prophet,  all  concur  to  prove 
that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  the  former  part  ;*  and  ponse- 
quendy  that  it  was  not  written  hy  Jeremiah,  as  Mede  and  others  have 
supposed,  nor  before  the  time  of  that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  New- 
corae  conjectured,  whose  opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker, 
and  also  by  Doederlein. 

1  The  genuineness  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  satisfiu^to- 
rily  proved  by  a  minute  examination  of  its  langURGTC,  style,  poetical  structure,  ar* 
rament,  and  scope,  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Koestcr,  in  his  Moletemata  Critica  in  Zecharis 
rrophete  Partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix. — xiv.  pro  tuenda  ejus  authentia.  8vo.  Gflit* 
tinge,  1819. 

VOL.  IV.  27 
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SECTION  III. 

ON   THB   BOOK  OF   THE    PROPHET   MALACHI. 

I.  Author  anddaie^-^n.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his  prophecy. -^W. 

Analysis  of  its  contents,  —  J  V,  Style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  430—420. 


I.  Concerning  Malachl,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets  (which 
name  signifies  my  angel  or  my  messenger)^  so  Utile  is  known,  that 
it  has  been  douMfed  whether  his  name  be  a  proper  name,  or  only 
a  generic  name,  signifying  die  angel  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a 
prophet.  From  a  comparison  of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii. 
1.),  it  appears,  that  in  these  dmes  die  appelladon  of  MalachJehopahf 
dt  the  messenger  of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  die  prophets.  The 
Septuagint  translators  have  rendered  Malachi  his  angel  instead  of 
my  angelj  as  the  original  imports ;  and  several  of  the  fathers  have 
quoted  Malachi  under  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Origen 
entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  that  Malachi  was  an  angel  incar* 
Date  sent  from  God.  Calmet,  after  Jerome  and  some  other  ancient 
writers,  thinks  that  Malachi  was  die  same  person  as  Ezra,  who 
wrote  the  canonical  book  that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  gover- 
nor of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  die  capdvity.  As  he  revised 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  collected  die  canon  of  die  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  performed  various  other  important  services  to  die  Jewish 
church,  Ezra  has  been  considered  both  by  anUent  Jewish,  and  also 
by  the  early  Chrisdan  writers,  as  a  very  exuraordinary  person  sent 
irom  God,  and  dierefore  diey  thought  him  very  appropriately  denouii- 
uated  Malachi  ;  but  for  diese  opinions  diere  is  no  toundadon  what- 
ever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  disdnct  person  from  Ezra,  and  (as 
Rosenmiiller  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his  book  proves  that 
he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  capdvity.  He  prophesied 
while  Nehemiah  was  governor  of  Judaea,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  appears  to  have  contri- 
buted the  weight  of  his  exhortadons  to  the  restoradon  of  die  Jewish 
polity,  and  the  final  reform  established  by  that  pious  and  excellent 
governor.  Archbisliop  Newcome  supposes  Malachi  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  436  before  the  Clirisdan  sera :  but  Dr.  Kenuicott  places 
him  about  the  year  420  before  Christ,  which  date  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  sufficieudy  agreeing  with  the  descripdon  of  Josephus  and 
the  varying  dates  of  chronologers.^ 

II.  The  Jews  liaving  rebuilt  die  temple  and  re-established  the  wor- 
ship of  Jeliovah,  after  the  death  of  Zerubbabel  and  Josliua,  relapsed 
into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  oi  the 
priests.      Although  they  were   subsequendy  reformed   during   the 

1  Archbishop  Newoome's  Minor  Prophets,  p.  xliii.  Keimicott,  Ditiertatio  Oene* 
ralb,  4  14.  p.  6.  ^  Dr.  Halet*f  Analyiii  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 
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governments  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuses 
after  the  death  of  Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  The  prophet  Malachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to 
reprove  tlie  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehemiah's 
second  return,  for  their  irreligious  practices,  and  to  invite  them  to 
repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of  the  great  blessings 
that  should  be  bestowed  at  tlie  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

in.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chapters,  com- 
prise two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

DISCOURSE  1.  reminds  the  Jews  of  the  special  favours  which  God 
had  bestowed  upon  thcro  (i.  1 — 5.),  and  reproves  them  for  not 
showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6 — 10.),  for  which  their  rejection 
is  threatened,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  is  announced.  (11.) 
The  divine  judgments  are  threatened  both  against  the  people  and 
the  priests  for  their  disrespect  to  God  in  their  sacrifices  (12—14. 
ii.  1 — 10.),  and  also  for  their  unlawful  intermarriages  with  idola- 
tresses, and  divorcing  even  thoir  legitimate  wives.  (11 — 17.) 

DISCOURSE  2.  foretels  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  harbinger  John 
the  Baptist,  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  th« 
land  with  a  curse,  unless  they  all  repented.  Reproofs  are  inter* 
spersed  for  withholding  their  tithes  and  other  oblations,  and  also 
for  their  blasphemy  ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 3.)  The  prophecy 
conchides  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  till  the 
foreninner  already  promised  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijali,  to  introduce  the  Messiah,  and  commence  a  new  and 
everlasting  dispensation,  (4 — 6.)  *'  The  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord,*'  in  verse  5.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  a.  d.  70 ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual  modh 
of  speaking  among  the  prophets.    Compare  Isa.  xiii.  9,  10. 

IV.  Although  the  writmgs  of  this  prophet  are  almost  wholly  in 
ptose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force  and  elegance.  He 
reproves  tlie  wickedness  of  his  countrymen  with  great  vehemence ; 
and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that  his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle 
s^le,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetry,  from  the  time 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declinmg  state,  and,  being  past 
its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of  age. 
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CHAPTER  VriL 


ON   THE    APOCRyPHA.^ 


L  Account  of  tlie  First  Book  of  Esdras,  — 11.  Of  the  Second  Book 
of  Esdras,— ML  Of  (he  Book  of  Tobit.  —  lV.  Of  the  Book 
of  Judith.  —  V.  Of  the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  Esther.  —  VI.  Of 
the  Book  of  IVisdom.  —  VII.  Of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastics. 
VIII.  Of  Baruch.—lX.  Of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children.— 
X.  Of  the  History  of  Susanna.  —  XI.  Of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
XU.  Of  the  Frauer  of  Manasses.-XUl.  Of  the  First  hook 
of  Maccabees.  —  AIV.  Of  the  Second  Book  oj  Maccabees. 

1.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  first  book  of  Esdras  was 
written  :  it  is  only  extant  in  Greek,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  and  is  there 
called  tho  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  tlie  events  related  in  it  occur- 
red prior  to  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint  it  is  called  Hie  first  book  of  the  priest  {mewning 
Ezra),  the  authentic  book  of  Ezra  being  called  tlie  second  book.  In 
the  additions  of  tlie  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  the  council  of  TVent, 
this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  being  entitled  the  first  and 
second  books.  The  author  of  this  book  is  not  known;,  it  is  com- 
piled from  tlie  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  however  it  con- 
tradicts in  many  instances.  The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly 
historical,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  building  of  dio  temple,  and  ttie  re-esta- 
blishment of  divine  worship.  The  style  of  dus  book  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is  said 
frequently  to  approach  that  of  Symniachus,  the  most  elegant  of  all 
the  Greek  translators  of  tlie  Bible.  Although  this  book  is  often  cited 
bv  the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as  being  spurious,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  never  recognised  its  canonical  authority  :  it  is  not 
appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons  in  the  Anglican  church.  Tlicre  is  a 
oyriac  version  of  this  book  extant. 

II.  The  SECOND  BOOK  OF  Esdras  is  supposed  to  have  been  origiiH 
ally  written  in  Greek,  though  at  present  it  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  of 
which  there  is  an  Arabic  version,  differing  very  materially  from  it, 
and  having  many  interpolations.  The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown ; 
although  he  personates  Ezra,  it  is  manifest  from  the  style  and  contents 
of  his  book  that  he  lived  long  after  tliat  celebrated  Jewish  reformer. 
He  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  they  are  so  fanciful,  indi- 
gested, ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Holy  Spirit 

1  For  a  critical  account  of  the  reasons  why  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which  are 
usually  printed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  justly  r^ected  from 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  uninspired  writings,  see  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  V.  Sec- 
tion I.  pp.  62&— €89. 
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could  have  no  concern  in  dictating  them.  He  believed  that  the  daj 
of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  souls  of  good  and  wicked  men 
would  all  be  delivered  out  of  hell  after  the  day  of  judgment.  Nu- 
merous rabbinical  fables  occur  in  this  book,  particularly  the  account 
of  the  six  days'  creation,  and  the  story  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan, 
two  monstrous  creatures  that  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the  elect 
after  the  day  of  resurrection,  &c.  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes  arc 
gone  awjiy  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 — 15.), 
and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  entirely  lost.  (xiv.  21.)  And  he  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  the  Gospel  itself  is  scarcely 
more  explicit.  On  these  accounts,  and  from  the  numerous  vestiges 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Reve* 
lation  of  Saint  John,  which  are  discoverable  in  tliis  book,  Moldenliawer 
and  some  other  critics  conclude  that  it  was  written  by  some  converted 
Jew,  in  the  close  of  the  first  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  £s- 
dras  or  Ezra. 

III.  Concerning  tlie  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or  the  time 
when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  information.  It  professes 
to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who  were  carried  into 
captivity  to  Nineveh  by  Shalmanezer ;  but  it  contains  so  many  rab- 
binical fables,  and  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  demonology,  that  many 
learned  men  consider  it  as  an  ingenious  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated 
to  form  a  pious  temper,  and  to  teach  the  most  important  duties. 
From  some  apparent  coincidences  between  this  book  and  some  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhawer  is  disposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
end  of  the  first  century :  but  Jahn  and  most  other  commentators  and 
critics  thmk  it  was  written  about  1 50  or  200  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  According  to  Jerome,  who  translated  the  book  of  Tobit 
into  Latin,  it  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee  by  some  Babylonian 
Jew.  It  was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continued  by  his  son  Tobias, 
and  finished  by  some  other  individual  of  the  family  ;  after  wliich  it 
was  digested  into  the  order  in  which  we  now  have  it.  There  is  a 
Greek  versbn  of  this  book  extant,  much  more  antient  than  Jerome's 
Latin  translation  :  for  it  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  other  fathers,  who  lived  long  before  tlie  time  of 
Jerome.  From  this  Greek  version  the  Syriac  translation  was  made, 
and  also  that  which  is  found  among  the  apocryphal  books  in 
our  English  Bibles.  Ahhough  the  book  of  Tobit  has  always  been 
rejected  fi-om  the  sacred  canon,  it  was  cited  with  respect  by  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church ;  llie  simplicity  of  its  narrative, 
and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it  inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an 
interest,  which  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  apo- 
cryphal writings. 

IV.  The  BOOK  OF  JrniTH  professes  to  relate  tlie  defeat  of  the 
Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  country- 
woman Judith,  whose  genealogy  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter ; 
but  so  many  geographical,  historical,  and  chronological  difficulties 
attend  this  book  tliat  Luther,  Grotius  and  other  eminent  critks.  hiioi 
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considered  it  rather  as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  real  history.  Dr. 
Prideaux,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  carries  with  it  the  air  of  a  true 
history  in  most  particulars,  except  that  of  the  long-continued  peace 
said  to  have  been  procured  by  Juditli ;  which  according  to  the 
count  given  in  this  book,  must  have  continued  eighty  years.  But, 
the  Jews  never  enjoyed  a  peace  of  so  long  continuance  since  they 
were  a  nation,  he  is  disposed  to  allow  that  circumstance  to  be  a  fictkn, 
though  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  book  in  otlier  respects  is  a  true 
history.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  has  been  contended  by  Hei- 
degger, Moldenhawer,  and  others,  that  if  it  were  a  true  history,  some 
notice  of  the  victory  it  records  would  have  been  taken  by  Josephufp 
who  is  on  no  occasion  deficient  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
of  magnifying  tlie  achievements  of  his  countrymen,  rhilo  is  equally 
silent  concerning  this  book  and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the 
place  where  he  lived  are  totally  imknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  refers  the 
Dook  to  the  time  of  Manasseh ;  Jahn  assigns  it  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  the  Jews  against  the 
Syrians.  Grotius  refers  it  to  the  same  period,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction  written  in  the  time  of  AnUochus  Epi* 
phanes,  when  he  came  mto  Judasa  to  persecute  the  Jewish  churchi 
and  that  its  design  was  to  confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecutioOy 
in  their  hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverer.  According  fo 
him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judaea  :  by  Bethulia,  the  temple  or 
house  of  God ;  and  by  the  sword  winch  went  out  thence,  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchadonosor  denotes  tlie  devil ;  Assyria 
nis  kingdom,  that  is,  pride  ;  Holofemes  means  Antiochus  EpiphaDeSf 
who  was  the  devil's  instrument  in  that  persecution,  &tc.  &C.  But 
such  conjectures,  as  an  able  commentator^  remarks,  however  inge- 
nious, are  better  calculated  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  fancy  and  Uie 
abuse  of  learning,  than  to  investigate  truth,  or  throw  light  on  what  is 
uncertain  and  obscure. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee,  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation  there  are  two  others,  —  one 
in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriac  ;  the  former  is  attributed  to  Thee- 
dotion,  but  is  certainly  much  older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Rome 
in  this  episde  to  the  Corinthians,  who  flourished  sixty  years  befiwe 
Theodotion.  The  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Greek,  whence 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.' 

V.  '*  The  rest  or  the  chapters  or  the  book  of  Esthsb* 
which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee,"  were 
originally  written  m  Greek,  whence  they  were  transited  into  Latby 
and  formed  part  of  the  Italic  or  old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Jerome.  Being  there  annexed  to  the  canonical  book,  they 
passed  without  censure,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  in  his  versioiiy 
because  he  confined  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these  cbap- 

1  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  hie  Prefiu»e  to  the  book  of  Judith. 

S  Grotii.  Prc&tio  ad  Annotationes  in  Librum  Judith,  apud  Crit.  Sacr.  toni.  v. 
p.  50.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  15&— 158.  Dr.  Pridoaoi's  Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  pp.  30—40.   Jaha  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FoBd.  pp.  554-'-561. 
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ters  never  were  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They  are  evidently 
the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are  considered  both  by  Je- 
rome and  Grotius  as  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  canonical  book  of  Esther  by  way  of  embellishment. 

From  the  coincidence  between  some  of  these  apocryphal  chapters 
and  Josephns,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  a  compilation  from 
the  Jewish  historian  ;  and  tiiis  conjecture  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  who  lived  no  long  time  before  Jo- 
sephns. These  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by 
the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  tlie  council  of  Trent  has  assigned 
them  a  place  among  the  canonical  books. 

VI.  "  The  wisdom  of  Solomon"  is  commonly  ascribed  to  that 
Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  tiie  aut^r  imitated  his  sententious 
manner  of  writing,  or  because  he  sometimes  speaks  in  his  name,  the 
better  to  recommend  his  moral  precepts.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Solomon  was  not  the  author,  for  it  was  never  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor 
received  into  the  Hebrew  canon,  nor  b  the  style  like  that  of  SolomoD« 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  him,  not 
only  from  the  numerous  passages  which  are  cited  in  it  from  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did  not  live  till  long  after  that  king's 
reign,  but  also  from  its  contradictions  of  historical  truth,  particularly  in 
chap.  XV.  14.  where  the  author  represents  liis  countr}niien  as  being 
in  subjection  to  enemies  whom  he  describes  as  being  '^  most  foolish, 
and  more  miserable  than  the  very  babes."  Whereas  we  are  expressly 
informed  by  tlie  sacred  historian,  diat  Judah  and  Israel  enjoyed  the 
greatest  possible  prosperity  and  peace  during  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
(1  Kings  iv.  20,  21.  24,  25.)  To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  book 
contains  several  words  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  games,  tliat  were 
not  in  use  till  long  after  his  time  :  for  instance  (frc^avij^ofEiv  (iv.  2.)» 
to  wear  a  crown,  such  as  was  given  to  victors, — irojut^suHiv  (iv.  2.^,  to 
make  a  triumphant  entr}'  as  the  victors  did,  after  tiiey  had  received 
the  crown,  —  ayuv  (iv.  2.  x.  12.),  the  stadium  or  place  appointed  for 
the  race — o^Xov  (iv.  2.),  the  reward  appropriated  to  the  successful 
candidate,— and  ^^o/Seueiv  (x.  12.),  to  confer  die  prize  of  victory. 
On  these  accounts,  Jerome^  informs  us  that  several  antient  writers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, who  flourished  in  the  first  century  ;  and  this  opinion  is  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  modems,  firom  the  Platonic  notions  discoverable 
in  it,  as  well  as  firom  hs  style,  which  evidently  shows  that  it  was  the 
production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria.  Drusius  indeed 
attributes  it  to  another  Philo,  more  antient  than  the  person  just  men- 
tioned, and  who  is  cited  by  Josephus  f  but  this  hj'potliesis  is  untena-» 
bie,  because  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  a 
Jew,  and  the  Philo  of  Drusius  was  a  Heathen. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first,  which  is 
written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  description  or  encomium 
of  wisdom,  by  which  comprehensive  term  the  antient  Jews  understood 

1  Pnif.  ift  Pmt.  Sd  iOffMaid9Heiiocho,c.n. 
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prudence  and  foresiglit,  knowledge  and  understanding,  and  principally 
the  duties  of  religion  and  morality.  Tins  division  includes  tlie  first 
ten  chapters.  The  second  part,  comprbing  the  rest  of  the  booky 
treats  on  a  variety  of  topics  widely  dinering  irom  the  subject  of  the 
first,  viz.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  Israelites  dur- 
ing their  joumeyings  in  tlie  wilderness,  and  their  subsequent  prone- 
ness  to  idokitry.  Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  inveigh  against  idolatryi 
tlie  origin  of  which  he  investigates,  and  concludes  witii  reflections  on 
the  history  of  the  people  of  God.  His  allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  precept  (xvi.  28.)  to  worship  God  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that  the  author 
was  of  the  sect  of  tlie  Essenes. 

This  book  has  always  b^n  admired  for  its  elegance,  and  for  tlie 
admirable  moral  tendenc^of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some 
of  the  antients  styled  it  Panaretos^  or  tlie  treasury  of  virtue.  Al- 
though the  fathers  of  tlie  church,  and  particularly  Jerome,  uniformly 
considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet  they  recommended  its  perusal,  in 
consideration  of  its  excellence.  Tlie  third  council  of  Carthage,  held 
in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Solomon,  and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  de- 
cision. Three  antient  translations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Latin ;  tlie  last  was  executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  he  did  not  correct  It*.     It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

VII.  "  The  wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesi- 
ASTicus,"  Uke  the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the 
production  of  Solomon,  whence  the  council  of  Carthage  deemed  it 
canonical,  under  the  title  of  the  fifth  book  of  Solomon,  and  their 
decision  was  adopted  by  tlie  council  of  Trent.  It  is  however  mani- 
fest that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  written  by  Solomon,  because 
allusion  is  made  (xlvii.  24,  25.)  to  the  captivity ;  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  tlie  autlior  collected  some  scattered  sentiments  as- 
cribed to  Solomon,  wliich  he  arranged  with  the  other  materials  he 
had  selected  for  his  work.  Sonntag  is  of  opinion  tliat  this  book  is  a 
collection  of  fragments  or  miscellaneous  hints  for  a  large  work,  plan- 
ned out  and  begun,  but  not  completed.'  Respecting  the  author  ci 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  we  have  no  information  but  what  we  col- 
lect from  the  book  itself ;  and  from  this  it  appears  tliat  it  was  written 
by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  had  travel- 
led in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  This  man  being  deeply  conversant  with 
tlie  Old  Testament,  and  having  collected  many  things  from  the 
prophets,  blended  them,  as  well  as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solonxm^ 
with  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  instruction  that  might  be  useful  to  his  cx>untrymen. 
This  book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judsa,  and  was  translated  by  his  grandson  into  Greek, 
for  tiie  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Judaea.     The  translator  liimself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

■      '       -I  ■  ■  I  '  *  111  ■  I       »»^M^^.^^«^i^ 
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son  of  Sirachy  as  well  as  liis  grandfather  the  author.  The  book  was 
probably  written  about  tlie  year  232  b.  c,  when  the  author  might  be 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  it  was  translated  about  sixty  years  alter. 

This  book  has  met  witli  general  and  deserved  esteem  in  the  West- 
em  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public  service  by  the  vene* 
rable  reformers  and  compilers  of  our  national  liturgy. 

It  commences  with  an  exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  this 
is  followed  by  numerous  moral  sentences  or  maxims,  arranged  in  a  leas 
desultory  manner  than  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  far  as  the  forty- 
fourth  chapter,  at  which  the  author  begins  his  eulogy  of  die  patrir 
arcbs,  prophets,  and  celebrated  men  among  the  Jews,  to  the  end  of 
the  fiftieth  chapter.     And  the  book  concludes  with  a  prayer. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frequendv  cited  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church  under  the  tides  of  h  Ivierou  2091a,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  ^Tlawr 
fB€9Q  2091a,  wisdoniy  the  treasure  of  all  the  virtues^  or  Amg,  the  dis" 
course.  The  Latins  cite  it  under  the  appellation  of  Ecdesiasticusj  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Antiendy  it  was  put 
into  die  hands  of  catechumens,  on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of 
its  instruction  ;  next  to  the  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer 
moral  precepts  does  not  exist  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  oook, 
and  the  Latin  version,  there  are  two  versions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac,  and 
the  other  in  Arabic  :  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ttra  ;  it  closely  follows 
the  Greek,  and  is  full  of  solecisms  and  barbarisms. 

VUL  The  book  of  Baruch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  only  in 
Greek  and  Syriac  ;  but  in  what  language  it  was  originally  written,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is  equally  uncertain  by  whom  this 
book  was  wTitten,  and  whether  it  contains  any  matters  historically  true, 
or  whether  the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew 
under  the  name  of  Baruch.  It  has  never  been  considered  as  a  canon- 
ical book,  either  by  Jews  or  Christians ;  diough,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  production  entided  to  cre- 
dit. The  principal  subject  of  the  book  is  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be 
sent  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  to  their  brethren 
in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  last  chapter  contains  an  episde  which 
blsely  bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah  ;  there  are  two  versions  of  tlw 
book  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  and  one  in  Arabic  :  the  J^tin  transhrtiaa 
in  the  Vulgate  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome. 

IX.  ^Th£  song  or  THE  THREE  CHILDREN"  is  placfid  in  the 
Greek  version  of  Daniel,  and  also  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  be- 
tween the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  aUliougfa 
it  has  always  been  admired  ibr  the  piety  of  its  sentiments,  it  was  never 
admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it  was  re  cosTniscd  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse  contains  a  direct  falsehood  ;  for  it  asserts 
riiat  there  was  no  prophet  at  that  time,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  both  exercised  the  prophetic  ministry  in  Babylon. 
This  apocryphal  firagqient  is  th^reibre  most  probably  the  prodnctiM 

VOU  IT.  ^ 
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of  some  Hcllcnisiic  Jew.  The  hymn  (verses  29.  et  seq.)  resembles 
the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  was  so  approved  of  by  the 
Compilers  of  our  liturgy,  dial,  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Bodk  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  they  appointed  it  lo  be  used  instead  of  the  Te 
Deum  during  Leut,^  though  it  is  now  seldom  used,  except  perhaps 
wlien  the  tliird  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  fu'st  lesson. 

X.  The  uistort  of  Susanna  has  always  been  treated  with  some 
respect,  but  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical,  though  the  cooo- 
cil  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  the  number  of  sacred  books.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,^  and  in  the  Vulgate  version 
it  forms  the  thirteenth  chapter  (J  tlie  book  of  Daniel.  In  tlie  Septua- 
gint  version  it  is  placed  at  the  begiuning  of  that  book.  Lamy  and 
some  otiier  modern  critics,  after  Julius  Africanus,  axid  Origen,  con- 
sider it  to  be  both  spurious  and  fabulous. 

XI.  "  llie  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  dragon'* 
was  always  rejected  by  die  Jewish  church  ;  it  is  not  extant  cither  id 
the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language.  Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title 
than  that  of  the  fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  nor  has  it  obtained 
more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  the  fatliers  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  who  determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptiiref  • 
The  design  of  tliis  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to  exak 
the  true  Crod  ;  but  the  autlior  has  destroyed  the  illusion  of  bis  ficlioD 
by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worship  of  animals,  which  was  never 
practised  in  that  countr}'.  Tliis  book  forms  tlie  fourteenth  chapter 
of  Daniel  in  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  in  tlie  Greek  it  was  caUed  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk,  tlie  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  :  but 
this  is  evidently  false,  for  tliat  prophet  lived  before  tlie  time  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  the  events  pretended  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  fable  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There  are  two  Greek 
texts  of  this  fragment,  tliat  of  tlie  Septuagint,  and  diat  found  in  Tbe- 
odotion's  Greek  version  of  Daniel.  The  former  is  tlie  most  aotient, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Syriac.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  versionsy 
together  with  anotlier  Syriac  translation,  have  been  made  from  the 
text  of  Theodotion. 

XU.  "The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah,  when  he  was 
lioldn  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworthy  of  die  occasion  on 
which  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  composed,  was  never  recognised 
as  canonical.  It  is  rejected  as  spurious  even  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  Id,  19.  there  is  mention  of  a  prayer  by  this  king, 
which  is  said  to  be  written  "  in  the  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  and 
also  "  among  the  sayings  of  the  seers."  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
composition,  which  abounds  with  deeply  pious  and  penitent  expres- 
sions, cannot  be  the  prayer  there  alluded  to  :  for  it  never  was  extant 
in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to  a  higher  source  than  tlie  Vulgate 
Latin  version.     As  it  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  more  antient  tlian  the 

1  Whcatley  on  tbe  Common  Prayer,  chap.  iii.  sect.  12.  Shepherd  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer/p.  231.  London,  179G.  8vo. 

3^  Of  this  Uio  reader  may  see  a  proof  in  the  poranomasia,  or  play  upon  wordt, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  194.  of  this  volume. 
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Pseudo-Clement,  iu  the  pretended  apostolical  conilitutions,  which 
were  conipiled  in  the  foiuih  century,  it  is  probable  that  tliis  prayer 
was  composed  by  some  unknown  person,  who  thought  he  could  sup- 
ply the  loss  of  the  original  prayer. 

XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  arc  thus  denominated,  be- 
cause tliey  relate  tlic  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas  Macca- 
beus and  his  brethren  :  tliey  are  both  admitied  into  tlie  canon  of 
Scripture  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Ihe  first  book  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
fanes  to  the  deadi  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty-four  years. 
was  originally  urittcn  in  die  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  in  which  it 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  savs  that  he  saw  it.^  The 
title  which  it  then  bore,  was  Sharbtt  Sar  nane  El^  which  has  been 
variously  translated,  The  Scourge  of  (he  Rebels  against  the  Lord^ 
and  The  Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of  God  :  a  tide  which  is 
not  unsuitable  to  U)e  character  of  Judas,  who  was  a  valiant  com- 
mander of  the  persecuted  Israelites.  The  autlior  of  this  book  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  some  conjecture  that  it  was  written  by  John  Hyr- 
canus,  tlie  son  of  Simon,  who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews 
for  nearly  diirty  years,  and  who  commenced  his  government  at  tiie 
time  when  this  history  ends  :  by  odiers  it  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  many  are  of  opinioii  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
Crreat  Synagogue.  It  is  however  most  probable,  tliat  it  was  composed 
in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  were 
terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  himself,  or  by  some  persons  employ- 
ed by  him.  From  die  Syro-Chaldaic  it  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  thence  into  Latin.  Our  English  version  is  made  from  die 
Greek.^  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable  historical 
monument,  written  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity,  on  which  more 
reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  the  writings  of  Josephus,  who  has 
borrowed  his  materials  from  it,  and  has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaii- 
ing.3 

XrV'^.  The  SECOND  book  of  Maccabees  consists  of  several  pieces 
compiled  by  an  unknown  atiUior.  It  commences  with  two  episdes 
sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  tliose  of  Alexandria  and  Egvpt, 
exhorting  diem  to  observe  die  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Shar, 
erected  by  Judas  Maccabeus  on  his  purifying  the  temple.  Tliese 
episdes,  which  are  confessedly  spurious,  are  followed  by  the  audior's 
preface  to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  com- 
piled by  one  Jason,  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene ;  who  wrote  in 
Greek  die  history  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  liis  brethren,  and  an  Jic- 
eount  of  the  wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  son  Eu])ator, 
in  five  books.  The  entire  work  of  Jason  has  long  since  perished,  and 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion^  diat  the  audior  of  this  second  book  of 
Maccabees  was  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  makes 

1  Prolog.  Goleat.  sive  Pncf.  in  Lib.  Return. 

2  Pridcanx's  Connection,  vol.  ii- Pp-  l&r>,  186. 

^  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
4  ConBection,  vol.  iL  pp.  l&j,  187. 
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a  distinction  betiveen  the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jerusalenit 
calling  the  latter  "  ^A6  great  temple.^^  This  book  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  accuracy  to  Uie  first,  wnich  it  contradicts  in  some  instances ; 
it  is  not  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  sometimes  also  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  inspired  writings.  Compare  2  Mace.  1.  18.  witb 
Ezra  iii.  2,  3.  and  ii.  5 — 8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  The  second  book  of 
Maccabees,  tlierefore,  must  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  contains 
the  history  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  the  commis- 
sion of  Heliodorus,  who  was  sent  by  Scleucus  to  bring  away  tbe 
treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Judas  Maccabeus 
over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3828  to  3843. 
Two  autient  translations  of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  the 
other  in  Latin  ;  both  are  piior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  botli  mi- 
serably executed.  The  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  from  the 
Greek. 

Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed,  there  are  two 
others  which  bear  their  names,  but  very  improperly  :  neither  of  them 
has  ever  been  reputed  canonical. 

Th6  third  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  their  suSer- 
iDgs  under  it.  From  its  style,  this  book  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  some  Alexandrian  Jew  :  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  fables. 
With  regard  to  its  subject,  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  called  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  events  it  professes  to  relate  occurred  be- 
fore the  achievements  of  that  heroic  iamily  ;  but  as  it  is  of  less  author- 
ity and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  is  reckoned  after  them.  It  is  ex- 
tant in  Syriac,  though  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted' with  the  Ghreek  language  ;  and  it  is  also  found  m 
most  antient  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  ;  but  it  was  never  inserted  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English  Bibles. 

Of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
destitute  of  every  internal  mark  of  credibility,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  book  '*  concerning  the  government,  or  empire  of  rea- 
son," ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome. 
It  is  extant  in  some  Greek  manuscripts,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the 
three  books  of  Maccabees.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  is  the  woric  of 
some  unknown  Christian  writer. 
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PART  II- 

ANALYSIS    Of   THE   NEW  TESTAftlENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON  THE    CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE  BOOKS   OF    THE 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Various  modes  of  arranging  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in  which  thej 
are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with  that  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modem  translations.  In  the  time  of 
Ignatius  (who  flourished  a.  d.  107),  the  New  Testament  consisted  of 
two  codes  or  collections,  called  '  Gospels,'  and  *  Epistles,'  or  '  Gos- 
pels' and  *  Apostles  ;'^  the  same  division  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  A.  D.  200  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter  division),  who 
called  the  Gospels  "  our  Digesta,"  in  allusion,  as  it  seems,  to  some 
collection  of  the  Roman  laws  digested  mto  order.*  This  division 
also  obtained  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  after  Ter- 
tullian.^  About  a  century  afterwards,  Athanasius,  or  the  author  of 
the  Synopsis  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the 
New  Testament  to  consist  of  eight  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  tlie  four 
Gospels ;  the  Jifth  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  sixth  con- 
tains tlie  seven  Catholic  Episdes ;  the  seventh^  the  fourteen  Episdes 
of  Saint  Paul ;  and  die  eightky  the  Reveladon  of  Saint  John.  In  a 
later  age,  Leontius  of  Byzantium^  (or  Constantinople)  distributed  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  into  six  books  or  parts,  the  first  of  which 
comprised  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  the  second,  those  of 
Luke  and  John  ;  the  third,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  ;  the  fourth,  the 
seven  Catholic  Episdes  ;  the  fifth,  the  Episdes  of  Saint  Paul ;  and 
the  sixth  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modern,  and  certainly  more 
convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Prophetical  Books. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  principally  matters  of 
fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also  interwoven.  They 
consist  of  two  parts  ;  the  first,  comprising  the  four  Gospels,  relates 
the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ.     These,  when  formed  into  a  volume, 

1  See  the  passages  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  322,  323. 
a  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  278—282. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  431—433. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  179, 180. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29. 

4  De  deciis,  art.  2.  cited  by  Heidegger,  Manuale  Biblicum,  p.  441.  and  Rum* 
p«D8,  Com.  Crit.  ad  Libros  Is.  T.  p.  StT 
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have  sometimes  been  collectively  termed  Euav^sXjov,  the  Gospel^  and 
Euav^sXiojv  Ffa^i),  the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels.  The  second  f^n  of 
these  historical  books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles,  espe^ 
cially  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the  fourteen 
Episdes  of  Samt  Paul,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic  Episdes,  so  called 
because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews,  who 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  appellauon  of 
Catholic  Epistles  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  «lerome,  and  the  Psendo-Atlianasius.^  The  Revelation 
of  Saint  John  ft>rms  the  prophetical  class  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  tliat  the  appella^ 
don  of  historical  books  is  given  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  because 
their  subject-matter  is  principally  historical ;  and  tlmt  the  Gospels  are 
placed  Jirstf  on  account  of  the  unportance  of  their  contents,  which 
relate  the  history  of  the  life,  discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  are  placed 
second  in  order,  because  they  continue  and  confirm  the  history  deli- 
vered in  the  Gospels,  and  give  an  account  of  the  churches  which 
were  planted  by  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles  hold  the  third  place, 
because  they  contain  instructions  to  the  newly  planted  churches,  and 
more  fi^Uy  explain,  confirm,  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  fourth  place  comes  the  Apocalypse,  which.  Dr.  Mill  remarks,^ 
is  6tly  placed  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are  hereafter  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  different  kind  from  tlie  rest :  and  also 
because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable  clause  (Rev.  xxii. 
18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  books  of  Scripture  :  to  which  observation  we  may  add,  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.' 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (especially 
Saint  PauPs  Epistles)  are  to  be  placed  under  these  respective  classes, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  diversity  of  the  dates  when  the  books  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written.  As  these  dates  are  particularly  consider^ 
ed  in  the  account  of  each  book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may 
suffice  at  present  to  remark  that  the  order  now  genenmy  received,  is 
the  most  antient,  being  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  as  it  had  probably  been  the  order  adopted  by 
Ignatius,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  during  die  former 
half  of  the    second  century.      Dr.   Lardner  (in  whose  judgment 

1  Easebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Hioronymi,  Cat.  Script.  Ecclcs.  (0pp.  torn, 
i.  pp.  169, 170.  Francof.  1684.  Pseudo-Athanasii  Synope.  Sacr.  Script,  in  AtKa- 
nasii  Opp.  p.  59. 

9  MiUu  Prolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test.  ^  239. 

3  Rumpflsi  Comm.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  06—120.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  td 
Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  204—206.    Heidegger,  Manuaie  Biblicum,  pp.  441—447. 
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Bishop  Tomline^  has  acquiesced)  is  of  opinion  that  the  received 
order  is  the  best ;  and  although  it  is  both  entertaining  and  useful  to 
know  the  order  in  which  St.  Paul's  epistles  were  written,  yet  he  b  of 
opinion  that  we  should  not  deviate  from  that  arrangement  which  has 
been  so  long  established  in  all  the  editions  of  the  original  Greek,  as 
well  as  in  all  modem  versions,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also  because  the  order  of  time 
has  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute.' 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  student,  as  exhi- 
biting at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment above  enumerated. 

1  Elements  of  Christian  Theoloffj,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

9  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ri.  pp.  ^1—^9. ;   4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  454-458. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON   THE   HISTORICAL   BOOKS    OF   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  NAME  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 

I.  Observations  on  the  general  appellation  of  Gtospel,  as  applied  to 
the  histories  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  IL  General  Scope  of  the  Gospels* 
—  III.   Their  number.  —  IV,  Importance  of  the  Gospels. 

1.  The  word  ETArrEAION,  which  we  translate  Gospel,  among 
Greek  profane  writers,^  signifies  any  good  tidings  (from  eu,  good, 
and  ayyeXia,  a  message  or  tidings)^  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  words 
gob,  God  or  Good,  and  ppel,  word  or  tiding,  and  denotes  God*sword 
or  good  tidings.  In  the  New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  even  op- 
posed to  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ.  (Rom.  i.  I,  2.)  Thus, 
iQ  Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  "  tlie  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them,"  —  that  is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  the  Messiah  or 
Christ  are  preached  to  die  poor.  Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  gave 
the  appellation  of  Gospels  to  die  lives  of  Christ,  — that  is,  to  those 
sacred  histories  in  which  are  recorded  the  ''good  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people,"  of  the  advent  of  die  Messiah,  together  with  all 
its  joyful  circumstances ;  and  hence  the  authors  of  those  histories 
have  acquired  llie  tide  of  evangelists.^  Besides  this  general  dUe, 
the  sacred  writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  variety  of  epithets, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus  it  is  called  die  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  because  it 

proclaims  peace  with   God  to   fallen   man,  through  Jesus  Christy 

—  The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Son  (Rom.  i.  1.  3.),  because 

it  relates  every  thing  concerning  the  conception,  birth,  preachingi 

miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  —  The 

Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  i.  9.) ;  —  2'Ae  Gospel  of  Salvatian  (Eph. 

i.  13.),  because  it  offers  salvation  to  the  lost  or  miserable;  —  The 

Gospel  of  t/ie  kingdom  of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.  xxiv.  14.  Mark 

i.  14.),  because  it  proclaims  die  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 

the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  its  laws,  and  the  duties  of 

its  subjects ;  — The  Word  or  Doctrine  (Xo/o^)  of  the  Go59i^(Acts  xv. 

7.); — The  Word  of  Reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v.   19.),  because  it 

makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by  which  God  is  reconciled  to 

sinners ;  —  The  Gospel  of  Glory  (or  the   glorious  Gospel)  of  tie 

1  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  EuayycXtov,  Sclileusner's  and  Parkhurst'9 
Greek  Lexicons,  or  Leusdon's  Philologus  Grsecus  (pp.  133 — 135.),  may  be  advan- 
taffeously  consulted. 

^  RosenmoUer,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  pp.  S,  3:    Michaelit,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1, 3 
VOL.  nr.  29 
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Messed  God  (1  Tim.  i.  11.),  as  being  that  dispensation  which  exhibits 
tlie  glory  of  all  tlie  divine  attributes  in  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  — 
and  The  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.),  because  it  is  a 
declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towards  all  men.  —  llie  blessings  and 
privileges  promised  in  tlie  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  ix.  23.) ;  —  The 
public  profession  of  Christian  docti'ine  (Mark  viii.  35.  x.  29.  2  Tim. 
I.  8.  Philem.  ver.  13.);  —  and  in  Gal.  i.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  respectively  called  the  Gospel. 

II.  The  general  design  of  tlie  evangelists  in  writing  the  Gospels 
Vras,  doubtless,  lo  confirm  the  Cliristians  of  that  (and  every  suc- 
ceeding) age  in  tlieir  belief  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Alessiali, 
the  Son  of  God,  tlirough  whom  ajone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life 
(John  XX.  31.),  and  also  to  defend  this  momentous  truth  against  the 
calumnies  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the 
Jews,  and  those  who  supported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  ca- 
lumniate, and  endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declarations 
of  the  apostles  concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and  resurrection  of 
our  Saviour,  it  would  not  a  little  tend  to  strengthen  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  first  Christians,  if  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ  were  committed  to  writing  in  a  narcative 
which  should  set  forth  his  dignity  and  divine  majesty.  This  task 
w^as  executed  by  two  ajmstles,  MatUiew  and  John,  and  two  companions 
of  tlie  apostles,  Mark  and  Luke.  Of  these  evangelists,  MattheW| 
Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related  the  actions  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on  account  of  tlie  false  reports  circulated 
Ijy  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem :  who,  being  unable  to  deny  tlie  me- 
morable and  notorious  transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus  Christ, 
seem  to  have  directed  all  their  eHbrts  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee.  This  is  the 
more  Ukely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  tlie  Galileans  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  as  well  as  every  tiling  which  came  from  that  country. 
(John  vii.  52.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reason  why  these 
three  evangelists  have  related  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Galilee  more  at  length  ;  while,  with  die  exception  of  his  passion  and 
resurrection,  they  have  only  touched  briefly  on  tlie  other  circumstan- 
ces of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely  on  the 
actions  and  doctrines  of  oiu*  Saviour  botli  at  Jcnisalem  and  in  Judaea, 
and  adds  a  variety  of  particulars  omitted  by  tlie  others. 

III.  Tiie  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  four  in 
number;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that  four,  and 
four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  ge- 
jlumc  and  inspired  writings  of  the  evangelists.^  Many  of  the 
antient  fathers  have  attempted  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  have 
precisely  tliis  number  of  Grospels,  and  have  fancied  that  they  disco* 
vered  a  mysterious  analogy  between  the  four  Grospels  and  the  four 

^  Ircnieug  adv.  Heres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  expressly  states  that  in  the  second  century: 
the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church.  See  additional  testimoniet  to  tlM 
nunjbei  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Dr.  Lardaer's  Works,  voce  Gojps/f. 
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winds,  the  four  regions  or  corners  of  llie  earth,  the  four  iivcJrs  of 
Paradise,  and  the  four  comers  and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant !  But  the  roost  celebrated  analogy  is  tliat  of  the  four 
animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (i.  5 — 10.),  which  was  first  ob- 
served by  Irenaeus,^  and  after  him  by  Jerome,"  and  which  gave 
rise  to  ilie  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  fbl- 
lowing  table  exliibits  the  most  probable  dates,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  places,  where  the  historical  books  of  die  New  Testament  were 
written. 

GOSPELS.  PLACES.  A.  P 

Mark  ....         Romo       -        -         between  GO  and  G3 

^SA'cTo'f\hc  Aperies)!     «'—     -        -       -       -.        63orC4 
John  -        -        -        -         Ephesua  -        -        -        -         07  or  98 

IV.  '^  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  tliat  a  history  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  tlie  pens  o( 
separate  and  independent  writers,  who,  from  tlie  contradictions, 
whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these  accounts,  have 
incontestably  proved  tliat  they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing 
a  fabulous  narrative  on  mankind.  That  Saint  Mattliew  had  never 
seen  tlie  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  nor  Saint  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The 
Giospcl  of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must  likewise  have 
been  unknown  to  Saint  Luke ;  and  that  Saint  Mark  had  ever  read 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable,  because  their 
Gospels  so  frequently  difier."^  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  Saint  Mark  made  use  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  com- 
po^tion  of  his  own :  but  this,  it  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page,^ 
18  an  unfounded  hypothesis.  The  Grospel  of  Saint  John,  being 
written  after  the  odier  three,  supplies  what  they  had  omitted.  Thus 
have  we  four  distinct  and  independent  writers  of  one  and  the  same 
lustory ;  and,  though  trifling  variations  may  seem  to  exist  in  their 
narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions  ;^  and  in  all  matters  of 
consequence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  tliere  is  such  a  mani- 
fest agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  writings 
whatever. 

"  Tliough  we  have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  four 

1  Irensus  adv.  Hopres.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  The  firdt  living  creature,  Anys  this  fitthcr, 
which  if  like  a  lion,  Rigniiies  Christ's  efficacy,  principality,  and  regality,  viz  John  ; 
•— the  necond,  like  a  cair,denotes  his  sacerdotal  order,  viz.  Luke  ;  — the  tliird,  having 
as  it  were  a  man's  face,  describes  his  coming  in  the  flesh  an  man,  viz.  Mattliew  ;  — 
and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying  eagle,  manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the 
ehurch,  viz.  Mark  ! ! 

S  Jerome,  Protrni.  in  Matth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading  more  ot 
these  fanciful  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicor,  in  his  Thesaurus  £!c- 
desiasticus,  torn.  i.  |»p.  1222, 1223. 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  lii.  p.  4. 

4  See  Section  III.  §  VII.  pp.  257— 260.  in/ra. 

5  See  Vol.  I.  Appen^Zi  No.  III.  on  ihe  Contradictionf  which  are  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  Scriptures. 
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men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a  great  part  of  tlic  world 
before  any  of  them  had  written,  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  wliich 
they  have  recorded  ;  so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause^  but  rather  die  effect^  of  the  belief 
of  Christianity ;  nor  could  tiiosc  books  have  been  written  and  receiv- 
ed as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories^  of  the  subject  of  which  all 
persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the  facts  they  have  recorded  had 
not  been  well  known  to  be  true.^'^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE    GOSPEL   BY    SAINT    MATTHEW. 

I.  Author,  —  II.  Date.  —  III.  In  what  language  written.  —  IV.  Ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew^ s  Gospel  in  general. — 
V.  The  authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  examined  and  substan" 
tiated.  —  VI.  Scope  of  this  Gospel.  —  VII.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents. —  VIII.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  Matthew,  sumamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of  what  city 
in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of  Israel,  we  are  not 
informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  was  a  publican 
or  tax-gatherer  under  the  Romans,  and  collected  the  customs  of 
all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town 
on  die  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  pas- 
sengers who  went  by  water.  While  employed  "  at  tlie  receipt  of 
custom,"  Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works, 
thus  conferring  upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his 
person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his 
discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles,  and  an  evidence  of  his  resur- 
recUon.  After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jem- 
salem  with  the  other  apostles,  and  with  them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  die  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judaea  after  tliat  event,  wc  have  no  authentic  accounts. 
Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth  century,  relates,  that 
when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Tliomas 
took  Partliia  for  his  lot ;  Bartholomew,  India ;  and  Mattliew, 
Ethiopia.  The  common  opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  v\idi  mar- 
tyrdom at  Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  diat  countr)' :  but  this 
is  contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valentinian 
of  the  second  century ;  who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 

1  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  , 

3  Stromata,  lib.  4.  p.  50*2  U.    Sec  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol. 
▼i.  p.  48. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 
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reckons  Matthew  among  the  apostles  that  did  not  die  by  martyrdom  : 
and  as  his  statement  is  not  contradicted  by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  the  relation  of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until 
three  hu^.dred  years  after  Heracleoii. 

11.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of  all  the 
evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in  all  the  codes 
or  volumes  of  the  Gospels :  and  the  priority  is  constantly  given  to 
it  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  well  as  of  the 
early  heretics.  Its  precedence  thereTore  is  unquestionable,  though 
the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed  is  a  question  that  lius  been 
greatly  agitated.  Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after 
Irensus,^  assign  it  to  the  year  Cl  ;  Moldenhawer,  to  Gl  or  62  ;  Dr. 
Hales,  to  63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Gro- 
lius,  Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,*  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43 ;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48  ;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop  Tom- 
line,  to  38 ;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  die  year  37.  In  this  conflict  of 
opinions,  it  is  diflicult  to  decide.  The  accounts  left  us  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  antiquity,  concerning  the  times  when  the 
Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are  so  vague,  confused,  and  dis- 
cordant, that  diey  lead  us  to  no  solid  or  certain  determination. 
The  oldest  of  the  antient  fatliers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own 
times,  and  set  them  down  for  certain  trutlis ;  and  those  who  followed 
adopted  their  accounts  with  implicit  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  witliout  examination, 
until  it  became  almost  too  late  to  examine  them  to  any  purpose. 
Since,  dien,  external  evidence  affords  us  but  litde  assistance,  it  bccoji^cs 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew  affords,  and  we  apprehend  tliat  it  will  be  found  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  diat  the  Cliristians 
should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years  without  a  genuine 
and  authentic  written  liistory  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  "It  is 
certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  remarks,  "  that  the  aposdes,  immetliatcly 

1  Of  all  the  primilivo  fathers,  Irenasus  (who  flourished  in  the  Kccomi  century)  i? 
the  only  one  who  has  said  any  thing  concerning  the  exact  timo  wlien  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  was  written  ;  and  the  passage  (adv.  H«ercs.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 .)  in  which  lie 
ha«  mentioned  it,  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Dr. 
Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  41). ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  IGO.)  and  Dr.  Towns«>n  (discourse  iv. 
on  the  Go^tpels,  sect.  iv.  ^  0.)  understand  it  in  very  different  senses.  VlTa  following 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  Hnd  in  Dr. 
Lardner'R  works.  Matthew  put  forth  (or  published)  a  Gospel  among  the  Hebrctrs 
while  Peter  and  Paul  wcrr.  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome  and  Uujing  the  J'ounda- 
tionjt  of  a  church  thtrt.  Now,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Fetcr  was  at  Rome 
until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  Brst  imprisonment,  a.  d.  C3.  yet  wc  know  that 
the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  Gl,  consequently  the  dato  intended 
by  IrenKUs  must  be  the  year  Cl. 

9  Euscbius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely  says  that 
Matthew,  af\cr  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for  their  information, 
previously  to  hi:j  ^oin^  to  evangelise  other  nations  (Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  :24.) ;  but 
ne  does  not  specify  tho  time,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  othtsr  antient  writer.  In 
his  Chronirouy  however,  Eusebius  places  the  writing  oi  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after 
Christ's  asccnifion,  or  a.  d.  41. 
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after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  autlientic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and 
miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  those  who  believed  in  his  divine  mission,  and  for  the  conver- 
sion of  others,  and  more  panicularly  to  enable  tlic  Jews  to  compare 
the  circumstances  of  the  birth,  deatli,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with 
their  antient  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah  :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  tlie  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  writing  an  ac- 
count of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  perfonned,  and  of  tlie  discourses 
which  he  delivered,  because,  tlie  sooner  such  an  account  was  publish- 
ed, the  easier  it  would  be  to  inquire  into  its  trutli  and  accuracy ;  and  con- 
sequently, when  these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  tlic  greater 
would  be  its  weight  and  autliority."^  On  these  accounts  tlie  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  tlie  year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an  additional  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the  state  of  persecution  in 
which  the  church  was  at  tlie  time  when  it  was  written  :  for  it  contains 
many  obvious  references  to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  ad- 
dresses both  to  the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evang:eli8t  informs  the  injured  and  porsecnted  Chris- 
tians, that  their  afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been  taug:ht 
to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel (x.  21,  22.  34 — 3G.  xvi.  24.) ;  that,  however  unreas(niablc  their 
sufferings  might  be,  considered  as  the  elFects  of  the  malice  of  their 
enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to  themselves,  consider- 
ed as  tritils  of  their  fuith  and  fidelity  (v.  11.  xxiv.  0 — 13.)  ;  that, 
though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at  present,  yet  they  operated 
powerfully  to  their  future  joy  (v.  4.  10 — 12.) ;  that  a  pusillunimous 
desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so  far  from  bettering  their  state  and 
condition,  that  it  would  infallibly  expose  them  to  greater  calamitiest 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.)  ;  that 

1  £lcin.  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  3<)J.  The  follow inj^  observations  of  the 
profound  critic  Le  Clcrc,  will  materially  confirm  the  preceding  remarks.  "  Those," 
■avB  he,  *'who  think  that  the  gospels  were  written  so  late  as  Ircnrpus  states,  and 
wiio  suppose  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty  years  after  our  Lord's  a»cen8ioii, 
there  wcro  many  spurious  gospels  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that 
was  genuine  and  authentic,  ao  nn warily  cast  a  very  great  reflection  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  apoKtlo9.  For.  what  could  have  been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely 
to  have  suffered  the  idle  stories  concerning  Christ  to  be  read  by  the  Christians,  and 
not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  some  credible  persoMy 
which  might  reach  the  knowledge  of  all  men  ?  For  my  part,  I  can  never  be 
persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men  under  the  direction  of  the 
rluly  Spirit.  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivered  to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  aJao 
the  discourses  of  Christ :  and  this  he  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the 
greater  certainty,  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  through  len^^ 
of  time,  ho  began  to  lose  the  impressions  of  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  with  the  apostles,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  they 
had  received  of  Christ,  according  to  his  nromise  (John  xiv.  26.) :  but  the  Ho^ 
Spirit  not  only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  naturu 
powers,  OS  the  variety  of  expressions  in  the  Gospel  shows.'*    Clcrici  Hist.  EccIm. 

^^Mttli  1.  ▲.  D.  LXII.  §  D. 
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tliej  were  not,  however,  forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  pre- 
servation ;  but  even  enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they 
could  do  it  with  innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.) ;  that  the  due  observance 
of  the  Christian  precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the 
wrath  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they  were  oblig- 
ed in  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty,  carefully  to  mind  and  attend 
to  (v.  39.  vii.  12.  21—27.  v.  13—20.) ;  that,  if  it  should  be  their  fate 
to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely  better 
to  continue  faithful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any  base  com- 
pliance to  incur  iiis  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  not 
only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come.  (xvi.  25 — ^27.  x. 
5J8.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  enraged 
Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  he  labours 
to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  meekness  and  charity,  (ix.  13.)  To  this  end,  he  lays  before 
them  the  dignity  and  amiable ness  of  a  compassionate,  benevolent 
disposition  (v.  43 — 48.  xviii.  23 — 35.)  ;^  the  natural  good  conse- 
<]uences  that  are  annexed  to  it  here  ;  and  the  distinguished  regard, 
which  the  Almighty  himself  will  pay  to  it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.  x.  40 
— 42.  xviii.  23— 3o.  v.  21—26.  xxv.  31—46.)  Then  he  reminds  them 
of  the  repented  punishments  which  God  had  inflicted  on  their  fore- 
fatlicrs  for  their  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  his  prophets,  and 
assures  them  that  a  still  more  accumulated  vengeance  W8w  reserved 
for  themselves,  if  they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty 
(xxiii.  27 — 39.  x.  14,  15.) :  for  God,  though  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing, was  sure  at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect,  and  to  punish  their  op- 
pressors, unless  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the 
dreadful  rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2,  6cc.) 

These  and  similar  arguments,  which  St.  Matthew  has  inserted 
in  the  body  of  liis  Gospel  (by  way  of  comfort  to  tlie  afflicted  Cliris- 
tians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious  oppressors  and  per- 
i^ecutors),  evidendy  refer  to  a  state  of  distjess  and  persecution  under 
which  the  church  of  Christ  laboured  at  the  time  wnen  the  evangelist 
advanced  and  urged  them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever 
raised  against  the  church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and 
Samaritan  converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  and  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul,  with  im- 
placable rage  and  fur}%  During  tliis  calamity,  which  lasted  in  the 
whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year  of  Caligida,  a.  d.  39 
or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much  alarmed  concerning  their  own 
affairs  to  give  any  further  disturbance  to  the  Christians),  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consola- 
tion, and  assistance  that  could  be  administered  to  them.  But  what 
comfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  tlieir  distressed  situation, 
comparable  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  example  of  tlieir  suffering 
master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  faithful  followers  ? 
This  example,  and  tliose  promises.  Saint  Matthew  seasonably  laid 
before  them,  towards  the  close  of  this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imi- 

1  TUo  same  temper  is  also  particularly  illustrated  io  all  oar  Saviour's  miraolei. 
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tation  and  encouragement,  and  delivered  it  to  iliem,  as  tlie  anchor 
of  their  hope,  to  keep  thein  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  Fronri 
this  consideration  Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Grosiiel  to  the  year  38.* 

Thirdly,  Saint  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  prophets  and  an- 
ticnt  historians,^  and  also  testifies  a  higher  veneration  for  the  temple 
than  tlie  other  evangelists  r*  and  this  fact  proves  that  his  gospel  was 
written  b(fore  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a 
recent  scoffing  antagonist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all 
evidence.  The  evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning 
John  the  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concerning  the 
insults  olfered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  moniing  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel :  for, 
as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the  evangelist  displayed  no 
more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
lest  he  bhould  excite  Herod's  jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or 
their  disaffection  to  him.  If  he  was  influenced  by  tliese  motives,  he 
must  have  wriuen  before  the  year  39,  for  in  tliat  year  Herod  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

iiastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Matthew's 
frequent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate,  as  being 
then  actually  goveimor  of  Judea,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the 
early  date  of  liis  Gospel.  For  Josephus^  informs  us,  that  Pilate 
having  been  ordered  by  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Rome, 
to  answer  a  complaint  of  the  Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hasten- 
ed thither,  but  before  he  arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as 
Tiberius  died  in  tlie  spring  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  by  tliat  time.* 

Dr.  Lardner,^  however,  and  Bishop  Percy,"'  think  that  they  dis- 
cover marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings.  They 
argue  fiom  die  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  die  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  excellence  of  the  moral  above  the  ceremonial 
law :  and  from  the  great  clearness  witli  which  the  comprehensive 
design  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  as  extending  to  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  together  with  die  rejection  of  die  Jews,  is  unfolded 
in  tliis  Gospel.  Of  diese  topics  they  suppose  die  evangelist  not  to 
have  treated,  until  a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning, 
removed  his  Jewish  prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  disccmmeDt 
of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  litde  force  with  it.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed,  with  regard  to 

^  Owena  Ohftervations  on  tlio  Four  Gospels,  (8vo.  Lond.  17(14.)  pp.  8—21. 
8  Compare  Nch.  zi.  1. 18.  Jsa.  xlviii.  2.  lii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  24.  witli  Ma>t.  iv.  5.  r.  35. 
xsvij.  52,53. 

3  Compare  Matt.  zxi.  12.  with  Mark  aci.  15.   Luke  xix.  45.  and  Matt.  xxvi.  51. 
with  Mark  xiv.  58. 

4  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xriii.  c.  iv.  $  2. 

^  Dr.  Townaon's  DiHcoursea  on  the  Gospels.  Workn.  vol.  i.  pp.  107^-115. 

Work*,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  57, 58. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  163, 164. 
^  Ktj  to  thfl  New  Test  p.  56.  3d.  edit. 
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the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint  Matthew  exhibits  a  noble 
idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality,  he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had 
iieard  frequently  taught,  and  often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Jews,  by  his  divine  instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide 
into  all  truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his  mind. 
If  he  was  not  then  furnished  widi  knowledge  to  relate  dicse  things 
jBis  an  evangelist,  hew  was  he  qualified  to  preach  them  to  the  Jews 
as  an  apostle  f 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his  Gospel 
declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  calling  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had  been  plainly  foretold 
by  the  antient  prophets,  and  were  expected  by  devout  Israelites  to 
happen  in  tlie  days  of  the  Messiah  ;^  and  in  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  universaUty  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  tlie  evangelist 
merely  states  tliat  tiie  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  amonz 
the  Gentiles  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark ;  and  we  know  it  was 
promised  to  the  aposdes,  that  after  Christ's  ascension,  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  '^  Whether  Saint  Matthew  was  aware  of  Uie  call  of 
the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was  actually  embraced  by  diem, 
cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it  material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  inspired  penmen  often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  their  own  writings  when  they  referred  to  future  events  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  tliat  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future  call 
of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  autlientic  historv  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  to  which  tlie  believing  Jews  might  refer,  when  that  ex- 
traordinary and  unexpected  event  should  take  place.  Their  minds 
would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied  ^  and  thev  would  more  readily 
admit  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it 
declared  in  a  book,  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their 
feith  and  practice."^ 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  Hhe  argument  deduced  from  this 
evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  parables,  that 
speak  of  tlie  rejection  and  overtlirow  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, tliat  if  this  argument  means,  tliat,  being  at  first  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  a  kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel,  he  could  not  understand 
these  prophecies,  and  therefore  would  not  think  of  relating  them  if 
he  wrote  early  ;  —  though  tlie  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may 
justly  deny  the  conclusion.  Saint  Matdicw  might  not  clearly  dis- 
cern in  what  manner  the  predictions  were  tP  be  accomplished,  yet 
he  must  see,  what  they  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject  ^ose 
who  rejected  the  Crospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  inducement  to 

I  Thus  Zacharias,  tho  father  of  the  Baptiiit,  Rponks  of  Christ  as  coininsr  to  give 
light  to  tlum  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  thr  shadow  of  Ji  ath  (I^ukc  i.  7(f.),  which 
description  includes  the  Gentiles  and  SSimeun  expressly  colls  him  a  light  to  light- 
en the  Gentiles.  (Luke  ii.  32.) 

9  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  The«l.  vol.  i.  p.  SOS. 
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notify  tliem  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner  he  apprised  them 
of  their  danger,  tlie  greater  charity  he  showed  them.* 

Since,  tlierefore,  the  objections  to  tlie  early  date  by  no  means 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are  justified  in 
assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  37,  or  at 
the  latest  to  the  year  3S.  And  as  the  weiglu  of  evidence  is  also  in 
favour  of  Saint  Matthew's  having  composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrevt 
AND  Grieky^  we  may  refer  the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  38  to  the 
former^  and  a.  d.  (31  to  the  latter.  This  will  reconcile  the  appa- 
rcntlv  conflirtini;  testimonies  of  Ireuteus  and  Eusebius  above  men- 
tioned,^  which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerning  the  real  date  of  Saint  Alattliew's  Gospel. 

III.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  language  in  which 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been  contested 
amoni^  critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony  :  Bellarmin,  Gn>- 
tins,  Casaubon,  Bishops  Walton  and  Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Ham- 
mond, Mill,  Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simon, 
Tillcmont,  Pritius,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  and  others,  haviiu; 
supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  cited  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Cyri^ 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  that  this 
Grospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that  is,  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  spoken  by  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  Erasmus,  Parsust, 
Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Pfeiffer,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Heausobrei 
Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpsus,  Whitby,  Edelman,  Hofiman,  Md- 
denhawer,  Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortin,  Lardner,  Hey,  and 
Hales,  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  odiers,  have  strenuously  vindicated  the 
Greek  original  of  Saint  Matdiew's  Crospel.  A  third  opinion  has 
been  offered  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modem  divines  tliat 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew  and  tlie  other  in  Greek. 
He  thinks  tliat  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for  allowing  two 
originals,  than  for  contesting  either ;  the  consent  of  antiquity  plead- 
ing stronc;ly  for  tlie  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  originaUty  for 
llie  Greek. 

The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  favour  of  the 

Matdiew  wrote  in  Greek:  for 
ras  the  prevailing  language  in 
ihc  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Mattliew  too,  while  he 
was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  before  he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle^ 
would  have  frequent  occasions  both  to  write  and  to  speak  Greek, 
and  could  not  discharge  his  office  without  understanding  that  lan- 
guage. We  inav  therefore  (say  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis), 
consider  it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  ceilain,  tliat  he  understood 
Greek.  Besides  as  all  (he  otlier  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote  their 
(rospi'Is  and  Epibilcs  in  that  language  for  the  use  of  Clirisdans 
(whi'dior  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the  known  world,  and  as 
baint  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the  first  instance  written  for  the 


nmrnn  jirst   stated,  viz.  that  Saint  M 
( I  reck,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  wj 


1  Dr.  Townmn's  Discouracs,  disc.  iv.  sect.  iv.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  116, 117. 
»  See  pp.  2J7,  238.  infra. 
4  Sse  Vol.  U.  pp.  1&-J20 


S  See  pp.  2;j7,  238.  infra.  3  Sco  p.  229.  notes  1, 8.  SMpra. 
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use  of  Jewisli  and  Samaritan  converts,  was  ukimately  designed 
for  universal  dissemination,  it  is  not  likely  tliat  it  was  written  in  any 
otlier  language  than  that  which  was  employed  by  all  the  other 
writers  of  tlic  New  Testament.  This  presumption  is  corroborated 
Ly  tlie  numerous  and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agreement 
between  Matdiew  and  the  otlier  evangelists ;  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition tliat  he  wrote  in  Hei)rew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldaic 
dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Kven  those  who  maintain  that 
opinion  are  obligerl  to  confess  that  an  early  Greek  translation  of  this 
Cvospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and  Luke  conijio.sed  theirs, 
which  they  saw  and  consulted.  After  all,  the  main  point  in  dispute 
is,  whether  the  present  Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an 
original  or  not ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  impor- 
tance, we  shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both 
sides. 

The  modem  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz. 
that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Htbrew,  lay  most  stress  upon  the  tes- 
timonies of  Papias  (Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.  d.  IIG),  of  Irenaeus 
(a.  d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230) ;  which  testimonies  have 
been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  IJut  these  good  men,  as  Wetstein 
Las  well  observed,  do  not  so  property  bear  testimony,  as  deliver 
their  own  conjectures,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  unless 
they  are  supported  by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Matthew  wrote  for  tiie  Jews  in  Judea,  they  concluded 
that  he  WTOtc  in  Hebrew  :^  and  because  the  failiers  formed  this 
conclusion,  mod(?rn  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have  also 
inferred  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  language.  Let 
us  now  renew  their  testimonies. 

1 .  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  say s,^  "  Matthew  comjKJsed  the 
divine  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  interpreted  them  as 
he  teas  able.^^ 

2.  Irena?us,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,^  says,  •*  Matthew 
published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews,  hi 
tlieir  own  dialect." 

3.  Origen,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,^  says,  "  As  I  have  learned  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received 
without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven. — ^The 
first  was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  believers  from  Judaism, 
composed  in  Hebrew  letters" 


1  Wetstenii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  224.  note. 

9  Mar3ai«( /icv   ovv   EnPAI^I   ^lAAEKTSl   TA    AOHA    lYNFTPAtATO'    tuiutvcvac  &' 
a%ira  wf  ^ivparo  »»ru«.     Kiiri(>l)ii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c.  3!).  toin.  i.  p.  V^'^.  edit.  Reading. 

•<  O  pav  it  MarSaioi  n  ton  EBrAOlZ  EN  TU  lAlA  ATTAN  AlAAEKlA,  KAI  rPA<»HN 
ESENErKRN  EYArrEAIOT.     Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  2VJ. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  C.  25.  tOIIl.  i.  p.  iHH).  a^  cv  snpaiooct  fJ4i5u>v  wipt  riav  Toraiioutv  tvayytXtfat 

.on  vpmrnv  {itv  ytpawrai  ro  xarm MATOAIOK  txiiittKora  ton  arro  loi'^jir/i-.o  vi^'cvva*!,. 

rPAMMAZIIV  KBPAIKOIE  STZTETAFMENOri? 


^ 
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In  opposition  to' these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the  advo- 
cates for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

1.  That  tlie  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and  credulous 
man,^  is  vn^ue  and  indecisive ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  for  universal 
circulation  by  his  own  account,  because  ever}'  one  was  not  able  to 
interpret  it ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  published  before  bis 
time,  as  apjiears  from  the  express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the 
apostolical  fathers,^  who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  wbom 
i\TOte  in  Greek. 

2.  The  passage  of  Irenaeus  above  given,  more  critically  translated, 
may  be  understood  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to  his  Greek  Gospel, 
Matthew  published  also  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlie 
Hebrews,  or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  used  no  other  language, 
but  die  vernacular  dialect  of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thinks, 
was  most  probably  tlie  fact.^  This  might  be  the  original  basis  oi 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome, 
which  in  process  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by  these  Judaising  con- 
verts, as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the  church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

3.  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfectly  corresponds  with  this :  for, 
surely,  when  he  cited  tradition  for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel, written  by  Matthew  for  the  converts  from  Judaism,  he  by  no 
means  denied  but  rather  presupposed  his  Greek  Gospel,  written  for 
all  classes  of  Christians,  composing  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven^  for  whose  use  the  Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate. In  fact,  in  his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  intimates  that  the  evan- 
gelist published  it  in  Greek  also :  for,  discoursing  on  the  word 
e^iQMtfm,  he  considers  it  as  formed  by  Matthew  himself.^  That 
Origen  considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  original  in  hb 
time,  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1 .  Origen,  in  his  Hex- 
apla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  the  Hebrew  ona;inal :  but  he  virtually  confesses  diat  he 
had  none  by  wliich  he  could  correct  the  text  of  Matthew's  Gospel  ;• 
and  2.  He  expressly  citos^  "  a  certain  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  if  any  one  chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  of  authority^  but  for 
illustration''  oi  the  question  he  was  then  discussing.  Now,  if  this 
Hebrew  Gospel  had  been  the  production  of  Saint  Mattliew,  be 
certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

4.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it,  there  is 

1  Soo  .Tortiii's  Jlemarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310.  2d  edit. 

2  Sec  the  references  to  tlie  in,  infra,  p.  238. 

3  This  conjecture,  Dr.  Hules  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from  the  in- 
correct reports  of  Eutychius  and  Tlieophylact,  that  Malth#»w  wrote  his  Hebrew 
Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  which  John  tlie  Evangelist  translated  into  Greek.  Analyns 
of  Cnronoloffv,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  CGTk 

*  Orijucn  do  Oratione,  c.  !<>!.  p.  150.  edit.  Rcadini;. 

A  See  his  words,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  671.  edit.  Dc  la  Rue,  or  in  Bishop  Marsh *■  Mi- 
chaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114, 115.  where  thej  are  cited  and  explained. 

<*  Dr.  Lnrdncr  has  given  the  passage  at  length,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  605. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  p.  553. 
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certainly  no  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many  consi- 
derations prove  the  contrary.  For  how  can  wc  account  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  tlie  Hebrew  names,  which,  by  an  author  writing  in 
Hebrew,  was  by  no  means  necessary  ?  (Compare  jNIatt.  i.  23. 
xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  why  should  the  testimonies  and  parallel 
passages  of  tlie  Old  Testament  be  cited,  not  from  the  original  He- 
brew, but  generally  from  tlie  Septuagint  version,  even  wiicu  that  dif- 
fers from  tlic  Hebrew  f  Lastly,  how  does  it  happen,  that  all  tlie 
versions  which  are  extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic, 
die  Armenian,  and  the  Ethiopic,  are  adapted,  not  to  die  Hebrew 
original,  but  to  die  Greek  translation  ?  These  questions  are  all  readily 
answered,  if  we  admit  tliat  MatUiew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek .^ 

It  only  remains,  that  we  briefly  nodce  the  third  opinion  above 
mentioned,  viz.  Uiat  there  were  two  originals,— one  in  Hebrew,  die 
other  in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  Saint  Matthew.  This  opinion, 
we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by  Sixtus  Senensis,^  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  Drs.  Whitby,^  Benson,^  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bi- 
shops Cleaver  and  Gleig,  and  some  odier  modem  divines.  Tiie  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleads  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks 
of  originality  for  the  Greek.  Bishop  Gleig  thinks,  that  Saint  Mat- 
thew, on  his  departure  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  left 
with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its  members, 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums  of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and 
miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use  at  die  time  when  the 
doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles  performed ;  and  that  the 
Greek  Gospel  was  written  long  after  die  aposdes  had  quitted  Jeru- 
salem, and  dispersed  themselves  in  die  discharge  of  die  dudes  of 
their  office.  This  conjecture  receives  some  countenance  from  the 
terms  in  wliich  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  ''  Matthew,"  says  that  liistorian,  ^*  having 
first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gospel  composed  in  their 
nadve  language :  that  to  diose,  from  whom  he  was  sent  away,  he 
might  by  his  wriungs  supply  the  loss  of  his  presence.'*^  This 
opinion  is  further  corroborated  by  die  fact,  diat  diere  are  instances 
on  record  of  authors  who  have  themselves  published  die  same  work 
in  two  languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.^  In  like  manner  we  have  two  originals, 
one  in  Latin,  the  odier  in  English,  of  die  thirty-nine  articles  of  die 

1  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt.  i.  1.  Dr.  Hales'fl  Analys'iH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ViCA — GC7. 
Ijardncr's  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  (Works,  Hvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  45 — 05. ;  4to. 
rol.  ii.  pp.  157 — 107.)  Prilii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  20^ — 311.  Moldonhawer 
Introd.  Old  Libros  Canonicus,  pp.  247 — '254.  Micliaclis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  U'^ — 201.  Rum- 
pel, Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81 — 84.  Viser,  Flerm.  Sacr.  Nov.  T«st.  pars  ii. 
pp.  344 — 352.     Dr.  Cainpb«'.irs  Preface  to  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I — 20. 

~  Sixtus  Soneiis.  Biblioth.  Sanrt.  lib.  vii.  p.  5h2. 

^  Preface  io  Saint  Matthew's  (Tospel,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

4  BomK>n'8  [list,  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.i.  p.  257. 

&  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

C  Dr.  Ho^'s  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  2d,  20.  Bishop  G Iciir  s  edit .  uf  Stack- 
boofe,  vol  iii.  p.  112.    Dr.  Tuwnson's  Works,  vet.  i.  pp  'M — 3'J. 
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Anglican  church,  and  also  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics.  As  Saint 
Matthew  wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  '*  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for  his  brethren 
of  the  common  faitli,  Hellenists  as  well  as  Hebrews;  to  both  of 
whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.  The  popular  language  of  the 
first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what  is  called  so  by  the  sacred  and 
antient  ecclesiastical  writers :  but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly 
became  a  considerable  part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much  liti- 
gated question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opinion  as  that 
which  best  harmonises  with  the  consent  of  antiquity,  namely,  that 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew  Crospel  for  die  use  of  tlie  first 
Hebrew  converts.  Its  subsequent  disappearance  is  easily  accounted 
for,  by  its  being  so  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its 
authority  in  the  church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Je^\ish  language  and  every  thing  belon^ng 
to  the  Jews  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also  is  clear,  diat  our 
present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  original,  and  consequently  an 
inspired  production  of  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  written  (not 
Bishop  Gleig  and  other  writers  suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's 
surrection  and  ascensu)n,  but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memora« 
ble  and  important  events.^ 

IV.  Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactorv  evidence.  There  are  seven 
disdnct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Episde  of  Barnabas  ;  two,  in  Clement's 
EpisUe  to  the  Corinthians  ;  ten  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas ;  nine, 
in  the  genume  Episdes  of  Ignatius;  and  five  in  the  Episde  of 
Polycarp.  In  the  time  of  Papias,  it  was  well  known,  and  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  andent 
writers  of  die  fu'st  century  that  were  consulted  by  Eusebius.'  In 
the  following  century  it  was  recognised  by  Tadan,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  Hegesippus,  a  Hebrew 
Christian  ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Jusdn  Martyr,  Irencus, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  sagacious  and  inquisidve  adversary  of 
Christianity.  In  the  third  century,  Tertullian,  Ammonius,  the 
audior  of  die  harmony,  Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimously 
quote  this  Gospel  as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matdiew,  who 
are  followed  by  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^    The  facti 

arc  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  published  by 

ilet,  Bishop  of  Brieux,  at  Parin,  in  1555,  the  other  published  by  Munster^ 

at  Basil,  in  1557 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  is  Saint  Matthew's  oiw- 

nal,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Nazarenes  or  by  the  Ebionites.  8m 

an  account  of  them  in  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195 — ^201. 

S  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  3.  c.  Mi. 


1  There 
Joan  de  Tilet 


3  For  an  account  of  thcRC  later  writers,  see  Lordner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  yi.  jn.^ 
49—52. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  159—161.  As  the  references  tfafi|»  L.'s  works  forifc 
earlier  fathers  have  already  been  given  in  the  notes  to  VofT  pp.  77 — 88.,  it  ia  not 


necessary  to  repeat  them.    The  reader  who  may  not  possess,  or  have  the  oppor- 
tunity or  consolting  Dr.  Ltrdnor'i  works,  will  find  the  quotatiom  aboTe  nouicedy 
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therefore,  is  fully  established,  tliat  Alatthew,  the  apostle  of  our 
Saviour,  was  the  autlior  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed  first  in  our 
editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop,  (who  wrote  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century)  attempted^  indeed,  to  prove  that  tliis  Gospel  was 
not  written  by  Saint  Mattliew,  on  account  of  the  oblique  manner  of 
expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix.  9.  —  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth 
from  thence,  he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  he  saiih  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  andfoU 
lowed  him.  Hence,  says  Faustus,  "  Matiliew  did  not  WTite  that 
Gospel,  but  some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from 
those  words  of  the  pretended  Matthew  :  for  who,  writing  concerning 
himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  uim,  and  he  followed 
him ;  and  would  not  rutlier  say.  He  saw  me,  and  called  me,  and"*  I 
followed  him?"  Nothing,  liowcver,  can  be  more  weak  than  this 
mode  of  arguing :  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  tliat  tliis  oblique  way 
of  writing  is  common  among  profane  historians,  both  antient  and 
modem :  who  frequently  speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in 
the  third  person.  Aloses  uniformly  speaks  dnis  of  himself,'  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also  very  frequendy  did.^  So  that  the  objec- 
tion of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.^ 

V.  But,  though  ,we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evidence,  tlie 
most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  or  desired,  to 
the  genuineness  of  Saint  Mjitihew's  Gospel,  several  attempts  have 
of  late  years  been  made  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  our  Saviour,**  to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sa- 
cred code,  as  being  a  spurious  interpolation  :  and  hence  a  recent 
antagonist  of  divine  revelation  hns  taken  occasion  (without  examining 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  to  affirm  that  the  whole  Gospel 
is  a  falsehood.^  We  have,  however,  indisputable  evidence,  both  in- 
ternal and  external,  that  these  chapters  form  an  integral  part  of  that 
Gc»pel. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  die  beginning  of  tlie  third  chapter  (sv 
AE  rai£  i)fA£^i;  sxeivai^,  JVbir  in  those  days)  manifestly  shows  that  some- 
thing had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer.®    If  we  ex- 

in  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jonoa's  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17 — 42.  dvo.  Oxford,  17U8. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  130,  131.  supra  :  and  also  compare  other  instances  from  the 
Old  Tettaroent,  m  Gon.  iv.  24.  xliv.  19.  Num.  xxiv.  3,  4.  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  Jer. 
juriii.  5.  10.  15.  Jonah  i.  1.  and  throughout  that  book. 

A  Compare  Matt.  viii.  20.  xi.  19.  xviii.  11.  Luke  xviii.  8.  John  v.  23.  25—27. 
ud.94. 

3  Au^pofltin.  contra  Faustum,  lib.  xvii.  c.  4.  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p. 
649.  edit.  Dathii ;  or  column  123d  of  the  Lcipsic  edition,  4to.  1725. 

4  Particularly  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  in  1771, 
and  again  in  1789.  4to. ;  and  tho  editors  of  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  Now  Tes- 
tament. 

ft  Professor  Bauer,  of  Altorf,  in  Germany,  boldly  affurms  that  the  narratire  of 
the  miraooloua  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  a  philosophieal  my- 
tkos  or  &ble  of  later  date  ! ! !  Brevarium  Theolosie  Biblice,  p.  248.  Leipnc, 
1903.  Svo.  *  r  r- 

<  This  was  agfroeabic  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  who,  when  com- 
mtncing  their  narrativea.  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  the  king,  prtncei 
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amine  tlie  end  of  tlie  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
come  and  dwelt  with  liis  parents  at  Nazaretli,  it  will  be  manifest  to 
what  time  those  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some  indeed  have  ob- 
jected tliat  the  words  "  ^ow  in  those  days*'*  are  not  tlie  words  of 
Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek  translator,  who  Uius  connected  the  first 
and  second  chapters  with  tlie  third.  —  But  this  conjecture  (for  the 
objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  is  opposed  by  tlie  fact  that  Saint 
Mattliew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  translated  into 
Greek  by  any  person,  but  was  originally  written  in  that  language  by 
the  evangelist  himself.  And  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  wliich 
it  is  opposed,  it  is  contradicted  by  tlie  foUowing  undisputed  passage 
4n  Matt.  iv.  13.,  where  we  read  ^^And  Jesus  leaving  J^azarethJ* 
Now,  how  could  Saint  Matdiew  have  dius  recorded  liis  departure 
from  Nazareth,  unless  chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town  ?^ 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Saint  Matthew*  s  eospel  are  to  he  found  in  ALL  the  antient 
manuscripts  now  extant^  which  arc  entire,  as  well  as  in  many  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time,^  and  also  in 
all  the  antient  versions  widiout  exception.  Some  of  the  manuscripts 
now  extant,  particularly  the  Vatican  and  die  Cambridge  manuscripts, 
and  die  Codex  llescriptus  in  die  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,^ 
an;  undoubtedly  of  very  high  anuquity,  bearing  date  from  tlie  fifth  or 
sixdi  centuries  at  latest,  if  diey  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
sUll  higher.  The  Pesc/iito,  or  Old  Syriac,  and  wh^  is  called  the  Old 
Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formadon  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Copdc,  Arabic,  and  other  versions,  also  bear  marks 
of  liigh  andquity :  and  diough  some  of  them  contaih  discrepancies  ot 
more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies  generally  received,  yet  aU  of 
dicin  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  as  integral  pordons  of 
die  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being  se- 
parated from  the  odier  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Ladn  manuscripts ; 
but  the  i^pui'iousness  of  die  genealogy  is  not  a  necessary  consequence 
of  such  sepnrauon.     For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Kuinoel,^  and  die 

or  other  pnrson,  in  whose  tirno  any  event  is  said  to  have  come  to  pasflf  and  to  pre- 
face it  with  the  formula,  In  the  days  of. To  mention  no  other  inntances,  see 

Isaiah  i.  t. 

1  Kuindel.  Comm.  in  IIiBtoricos  N.  T.  Libros,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

•  'i'hc  Codox  Kbnorioniifii,  a  manuscript  written  at  tne  close  of  the  fbnrtcenth 
century,  begins  with  Matt.  i.  l^.  Tev  it  I^oov  Xft^oo  9  yew^oa  ovrw;  i^v,  Aotn  Me 
hirth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise.  Suico  no  book  can  well  begin  with  tho 
particle  it,  uuto,  wo  may  conclude  that  in  the  more  antient  Greek  m&nuscrrpts, 
whence  the  Codex  Ebncrianus  was  copied,  something  preceded,  viz.  the  genealo- 
gfjy  as  in  otlicr  Greek  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pan  ii.  p. 
13G.  See  also  GrieslKich's  Kirt/<crpav  to  his  Commentarius  Criticos  in  Grcecum 
Matthmi  Tectum,  4to.  Jena,  1801. 

3  See  an  account  of  these  manuscripts,  in  Vul.  IT.  74 — 77.  85—^9.  95,  OC.  In 
the  Codex  Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  tue  two  first  chapters  of  Samt  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  some  verses,  which  are  wanting  from  matila- 
tion,  vit.  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  ;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the 
Iwelflh  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-third  verses  of  the  second  chapter. 

4  Kuinoel,  Comm.  in  Ilistoiicos  Libroii  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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learned  annotator  on  Michaelis/  have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers 
of  ilie  Latin  manuscripts,  who  wrote  thg  genealogy  detached  from 
the  rest  of  tlie  Gospel,  were  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theologi-» 
cal  motives.  They  found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealo^  m 
Matt.  i.  with  tliat  of  Luke  iii.  and  therefore  they  misfied  to  get  rid  of 
it.  And,  secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some 
Latin  manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  coppsts 
either  deemed  it  to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  it :  for,  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  tliis  Gospel,  so  far  from 
any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  tlie  genealogy,  (tliough  separated  in 
the  way  described)  it  is  in  general  particularly  embellished,  and  as 
much  ornamented  by  the  artists  as  the  succeeding  passages.  Besides 
the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and  versions,  we  have 
the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the  antient  fathers  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  of  diese  chapters,  whence  they  have  cited  both 
words  and  verses  in  their  writings ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
earliest  opposers  of  Christianity  never  appear  to  have  doubted  tlieir 
genuineness.  As  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour  is  a  vital 
and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right 
to  slate  these  evidences  more  particularly. 

1.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  hved  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  194),  speaking  of  die  order  of  the  Gospels 
which  he  had  received  from  tl)e  presbyters  of  more  antient  times, 
says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies,  were  first 
written.^  Here  then  we  have  two  things  proved,  viz.  the  curiosity 
and  inquisitiveness  of  the  antient  Christians  concerning  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  which  they  had  received,  and  Ukewise  an  assur- 
ance of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  genealogies  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii. 
This  testimony  to  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so 
strong,  as  to  put  its  antiquity  and  genuineness  beyond  all  question. 

2.  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by  Hege- 
sippus,  a  converted  Jew,  who  flourished  a.  d.  173,  which  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius,^  there  is  an  account  of  the  emperor  Domitian's  inquiry 
after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were  brought  before  him : 
*'y^^i"  aads  the  historian, "  Ae  too  was  afraid  of  the  coming  of  Christy 
as  well  as  Herod, '^^  In  this  passage  there  is  an  explicit  reference  to 
the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion 
of  his  Gospel  was  received  by  lliis  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our 
Greek  Gospel.  Or,  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  fact  alluded 
to  must  have  been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of  Hegesippus. 

3.  Justin  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished  about  the 
year  140,  has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  such  decisive  references 
to  these  two  chapters,  as  nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of  all  the 
facts  related  hi  them,  and  in  such  l:ni2;un^e  as  clearly  proves  that 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaolit;,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  13!). 

9  Se6  tlie  passage  at  IcnfrtlK  both  in  Oropk  and  Enorliflh,  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  5l2.  and  notes  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  :ii»5. 

3  Eccl.  Hist.   lib.  3.  c.  10.  20.       See  the  origrinal   passage  in  Dr.  liardner** 
Work*,  dvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142..  143  i  4to  vo!.  i.  pp.  :i5G,  a07 
vol..  IT.  31 
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his  information  was  principally  derived  from  tliose  chapters.  The 
very  words,  also,  of  Saint  Matdicw  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a 
precision  so  unequivocal  as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations. 
Passages  and  phrases  which  occur  in  Saint  Mattliew  only,  and  ap- 
plications of  tlie  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah,  which 
are  made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text ;  and  what  renders  the  demon- 
stration perfect,  witli  a  literal  adherence  in  those  very  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  Saint  JNIatdiew  has  departed  from  the 
words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  tlie  Septuagint.^ 

4.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  a.  d.  107,  in  his  episde  to  die  Ephe- 
hians^  has  an  express  reference  to  the  liistory  ol  die  Virgin  Mary's 
miraculous  conce[>tion  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the 
star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Now,  as  diis  father 
was  contemporary  widi  the  aposUes,  and  survived  the  evangelist 
John  only  bix  or  seven  years,  we  have  hi  his  testimony  what  amounts 
to  that  of  die  apasdes  for  the  U'uth  and  audienticity  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel. 

As  die  testimonies  of  Irenieus  and  all  die  later  fathers  are  un- 
disputed, it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.  Let  us  ap- 
peal in  die  next  place  to  die  testimonies  of  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity. Three  of  diese  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  dieir  enmity 
to  die  Christian  name  and  faith  ;  viz.  die  emperor  Julian,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourdi  century,  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century,  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  die  second 
century.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  dieir  arguments  are  pre- 
served in  die  answers  of  dieir  opponents  ;  and  from  diese  it  appears 
diat  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  to  discover  means 
of  invalidating  any  }>ortion  of  the  Gospel  histoiy.  They  stated 
many  objecdons  to  parUcular  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  tlie 
miraculous  concepuon,  but  never  entertained  the  most  remote  idea 
of  treating  the  whole  as  spurious.  They  did  not  contend,  as  our 
modern  objectors  do,  that  Saint  Matdiew  and  St.  Luke  never  wrote 
these  accounts ;  but  that,  in  wridng  them,  diey  committed  errors  or 
related  falsehoods.^  Besides  the  te^Umonies  of  these  enemies  of  tlie 
(fospel,  we  can  produce  another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of 
Cerinthus,  an  heresiarch  who  was  contemporary  widi  die  evangelist 

t  Archbp.  Maj^oo  on  the  Atoiiemoiit,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  In  pp.  44d — 4r>4.  ho  hu  ad- 
diircd  the  patwagos  at  length  from  JuHtin.  See  also  Dr.  Larducr's  account  of 
.liietin,  Works,  dvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  110 — 122. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3i:i — ^^15.  The  testimo- 
ny of  Justin  is  also  oxauiined  at  length  in  Celivrier's  Introduction  au  Nov.  Tort. 
pp.  :VIO— iH3. 

^  Thn  following  is  the  passage  of  Ignatius  above  alluded  to :  —  "  Now  the  Ttr- 
ginity  of  Mary,  ntid  her  delivery,  was  kept  in  Hccrct  from  the  pruice  of  this  world ; 
nti  was  also  the  do.itb  of  our  Lord  ;  — Three  of  the  mosl  notable  mysteries  [of  ih% 
Gonpel],  yet  dune  in  secret  by  God.  How  then  was  [our  Satiour]  manifested  to 
the  world .'  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beyond  all  the  other  Ktars,  and  its  light  was 
inexpressible  ;  and  its  novelty  struck  terror  [into  men*s  minds].''  Ignatu  Epiit. 
ad  Ephes.  sect.  10.    Cotelerii  Patres  ApostoUci,  torn.  ii.  p.  51. 

3  Hee  the  passaffe  of  Julian  at  length,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  397.;  4to. 
rol.  iv.  p.  ;j:jl ;  of  Porphyry,  in  Dr.  Mill's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  ^  703, 703. ;  and  of  Celsus,  in  Lardner,  8vu.  vol.  viii.  pp.  10, 11. 1^— 
^  6d,  5D.  G3. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  U6. 121, 193. 143. 145. 
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Saint  John.  Ccrinthus  received  tlie  Gospel  of  Saint  Mattliew  (though 
not  entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followers  *^  pre- 
ferred it  on  account  of  its  genealogy, ^^  The  same  father  also  re- 
cords, in  terms  equally  explicit,  that"/^  is  allowed  by  all  that 
Cerimthus  made  use  of  the  begixj^i^to  of  Saint  Mntthcufs  GoS" 

J^c/,  and  from,  thence  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
oseph  and  Mary^^  To  iliese  decisive  testimonies  of  tlie  adversa- 
ries of  Christianity  wc  add  a  fact  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  an 
accessary  proof;  which  is,  that  no  objections  were  ever  brought 
against  these  chapters  in  the  early  centuries,  during  the  heat  of  re- 
ligious contention,  when  all  parties  sought  to  defend  themselves,  and 
to  assail  their  opponents,  by  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously 
drawn  from  ever}'  quarter.* 

Against  die  weight  of  tliis  pos^itive  evidence,  which  so  clearly,  fully, 
and  decisively  establishes  tlie  genuineness  of  the  narratives  of  tlie 
miraculous  conception  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  places  tliem  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  otlier  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists 
of  their  authenticity  have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly 
external  and  partly  collateral  or  internal.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidence,  they  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome, 
that  these  narratives  were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionhes,  that  is,  by  the  antient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  wriuen,  and  consequently  form- 
ed no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this  statement  the  terms 
Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and  Ebionites,  are  classed  together 
as  synonymous  ;  whereas  they  were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late 
Bishop  Horsley  has  long  since  shown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were  the 
body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use  of  the 
Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions :  1 .  Tlie  Nazarenes 
of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though  they 
continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Law :  but  being  great  admirers  oi 
Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally  necessary  to 
salvation.  2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were  bigotted  to  the 
Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  tiieir  creed,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 

Gars  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper  Nazarenes  mentioned 
^  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of  these  classes  of  Nazarenes 
believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  bom  of  a  virgin  by  the  special  interpo- 
sition of  God,  and  consequently  received  tiie  two  first  chapters  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes  :  1.  Tliose,  who 
denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  die  fact  of  the  miraculous 
conception  :  consequendy  die  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  were 
admitted  by  Uiem  ;  and,  2.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort,  who,  though 
they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  maintained  an  union  of 

1  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  3f?2.  32!>. ;  4to.  vol. 
XT.  pp.  565.  570. 
'Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced  upon  his  baptism. 
These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  defective,  but  also  contained 
many  fabulous  stories.  The  Ebionites,  he  adds,  branched  off  from 
die  Nazarenes,  and  did  not  appear  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.^ 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  "  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Horsley 
terms  them,  did  not  make  tlieir  appearance  until  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated  and  corrupted 
copy  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Matthew  from  ttieir  Gospel,  is  so  far  from  making  any  tliiog 
against  the  authenticity  of  tliose  chapters,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  since  we  are  enabled  satisfactorily 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  those  chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to 
prove  from  the  united  antecedent,  concurrent,  and  subsequent  testi- 
monies of  various  writers,  both  Christians  and  adversaries  of  Chrisf- 
tianity,  that  tlicy  did  exist  in  all  the  other  copies  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  were  explicitly  referred  to  or  cited  by  them.^ 

The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of 
these  cha])ters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as  follow. 

1 .  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writers  that  Saint  Mark  in  most 
places  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
Saint  Luke,  as  also  does  Saint  John,  after  a  short  introduction  con- 
cerning the  Logos.  Saint  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call 
the  third  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew,  that  is,  at  tlie  time  when  John 
came  baptising  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  further  urged  that,  as  it  is 
most  probable  tliat  Saint  Luke  was  the  first  who  published  a  Gospel ; 
and  as  he  had  given  tlie  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  &sc. 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  necessity  for  tliose  who  came  after  him  to 
repeat  the  same  things,  as  tliey  were  not  particularly  important  to  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  man,  —  the  great  ends  which  our  Saviour 
and  ids  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is  alleged  that  St.  Luke's 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  events,  till 
Joseph  and  Mary  carried  him  home  to  Nazareth,  whicli  he  has  fully 
detailed,  is  totally  different  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and 

1  Soe  the  various  passages  of  IrcDseuft,  Tcrtullian,  Epiplianius,  Jerome  and  other 
fathers,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  1I» — 24. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  483 — 485.  BishM^ 
Horsley  H  Tracts,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestlev,  pp.  378-~366.  (edition  of  1789.)  Mov- 
heini's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians,  vol.  iJ.  pp.  194 — 2<)4.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.731 — 741. 

2  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  investigating  ut  length  the  evidence  fjf 
the  authenticity  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  will  find  it  discussed  at  considerable  length  m 
Dr.  Nares's  masterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  tlie  New  Testanaent, 
pp.  4 — ^27.(2d  edit.) ;  Arclibp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Uniteritn 
Vemion  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  14—50.  8vo.  Oxford,  1811  ;  Archbp.  Mageeli 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  41!) — 454. ;  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  320 — 'Xia. ;  the  Sixth  Sermon  in  Mr.  Falconer's  Bainpton  Lectures  §at 
1810,  pp.  176 — ^207. ;  Dr.  Bull's  Arguments  in  proof  of  the  autlienticity  of  the  two 
first  cnapters  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  prefixed  to  his  Enquiry  into 
the  Divine  Missions  of  John  the  Baptist  aiid  Jesus  Christ,  8vo.  London,  IHIO  ;  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Bevan*s  very  complete,  and  indeed  unanswerable  '*  Vindication 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Um 
GospeU  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  London,  1822."  8vo 
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second  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Grospel.  No  coincidence  occurs, 
excepting  Christ's  being  bom  at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  by  those  who  oppose  tlie  authenticity  of  those  chapters,  that 
the  absolute  silence  of  Saint  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events 
yields  a  strong  negative  argument  against  iu  This  inference  however 
is  more  si>ecious  than  solid ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  us 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement  of  the 
four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  narrat'mg  tlie  life  and 
transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Having  either  been  chosen 
witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  actions  (as  ftlatthew  and 
John  were),  or  having  derived  their  information  from  others  who  bad 
oeen  eye-witnesses  of  them  (as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  tliey  were 
enabled  by  inspiration  to  repeat  tlie  foiiner,  with  little  or  no  variation 
of  words,  and  to  relate  the  latter  without  any  material  variation. 
They  did  so  in  tlieir  preaching ;  and,  forming  tlie  same  judgment  of 
the  importance  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  tliey  repeated  nearly 
the  same  things,  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Saint  Mark 
begins  at  what  we  call  the  tliird  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.^  Further,  it  is  not  probable  that  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  was 
first  written  :  we  have  already  proved  (as  far  at  least  as  such  a  thing 
can  now  be  proved)  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  com- 
posed,^ and  Saint  Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year 
G3  or  64.^  His  account  of  the  birtli,  &u;.  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally 
difTerent  from  diat  of  Mattlievv;  whose  Grospel  being  designed  for 
the  Hebrew  Christians,  traces  tlie  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  tlie  line 
of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  tlie  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  die  fact  that  Christ  was  bom  in 
Bedilehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Micah,  without  detailing 
the  intermediate  circumstances,  which,  in  fact,  were  not  necessary, 
as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  those  events  were  fresh  in  die  recollections 
of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  Saint  Luke,  on  die  contrary, 
writing  for  Gentiles  who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs,  and  after 
Saint  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel,  begins  his  history  much  farther 
back  than  the  other  evangelists  ;  is  parucularly  careful  in  specifying 
times  and  places ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his 
natural  descent  from  die  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  diat  very  seed  of  the  woman  who  was  promised  for 
the  redemption  of  the  %ohole  world.  The  silence  of  Saint  Luke, 
therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by  Saint  Mat- 
thew, admits  of  an  easy  and  sadsfactory  solution ;  and  concludes 
nothing  against  the  audienticity  of  his  two  first  chapters. 

2.  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  direcung  die  Magi  to  die 
new-born  Messiah  in  Judaea  (Matt.  ii.  1  — 12.),  it  has  been  said,  hi 

1  Seo  this  proved,  Sect.  III.  $  IV.  pp.  254. 255.  infra. 

a  Bee  pp.  22J)— 233.  $upra. 

9  Sm  Sect.  IV  %  III.  p.  264.  Ufra. 
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more  the  air  of  an  eastern  invention  than  of  a  real  Iiistory.  It  is  true 
this  has  been  said  ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being  an  oriental  fiction,  that 
it  is  referred  \o  as  a  fact  by  Ignatius,^  who  had  conversed  familiarly 
with  several  of  tlie  apostles,  and  who-  certainly  had  better  means 
of  ascertaining  its  reality  tlian  any  writer  of  the  eighteenth  or  niiie- 
teenth  century.  The  reality  of  this  fact  was  also  admitted  by  that 
acute  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century.^ 

3.  It  is  said  to  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  credible,  that  ''  \«iien 
Herod  had  heard  these  things"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  &u^.),  *<  he 
was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  Now  this  circumstance 
is  so  far  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  from  the  well  known  sanguinary  and  jealous  character  of 
Herod,  who  had  caused  tlie  death  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  mention  numbers  of  his  subjects 
who  fell  victims  to  his  savage  jealousy :  so  that  the  Jews,  especially 
the  Pharisees,  dreaded  and  hated  him. 

4.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  and 
Samt  Luke ;  but  the  different  designs  with  which  those  evangefista 
composed  their  respective  Gospels  completely  solve  this  apparent 
difficulty  ;  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.^ 

5.  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  b  further  objected 
against  tlie  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  because 
that  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but  by  the  *' supposed 
Saint  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him."  The  credibility 
of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of  the  evangelist,  has 
likewise  been  established  in  our  first  volume.^ 

6.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  several  pro- 
phecies cited  as  being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
correspond  witli  the  events  by  wliich  they  are  declared  to  be  accom- 
plished. A  little  attention,  however,  to  die  Hebrew  modes  of  quoting 
the  prophecies^  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  objection.     For  Isa.  vn. 

14.  cited  in  Matt.  i.  23.  and  Micah,  v.  2.  cited  in  M^tt.  ii.  6. 
prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  accomplished;  and  Jer. 

15.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  17.  and  Hos.  xi.  1.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  15. 
passages  from  tliose  prophets  accommodated  to  similar  facts,  introduced 
with  the  usual  formulas  of  Jewish  writers.  That  it  might  befulfiUedf 
and  Then  was  fulfilled. 

Lastly,  it  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and  Jesus  info 
Egypt  is  inexplicable ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Bethlehem,  for  Luko 

1  Ignatii  Epist.  ad  Ephesios,  $  19.  apud  Cotolerii  Patres  Apost.  torn.  ii.  p.  51. 

2  See  the  passages  at  length,  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  11.  59.  63. ;  4to.  vol. 
IT.  pp.  116. 143.  145.  The  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  man  and  thair 
worsnipping  of  the  infant  Jesus  are  satisfactorily  discnssed  in  Mr.  Fnuoki*!  UuImmi 
Prize  Dissertation  on  the  Magi.  Bvo.  1814. 

3  See  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  No.  III.  Section  I.  p.  533. 

4  S«e  Vol.  I.  pp.  58G,  587. 

s  See  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chapter  IX.  Section  III.  pp.  433--443. 
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expressly  says,  tliat  they  continued  there  forty  days  (ii.  22.),  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  to  he  presented  to 
the  Lord,  and  afterwards  was  taken  to  Nazareth  (39) :  and  that  th^ 
flight  from  this  latter  place  was  altogether  unnecessary,  because  tlie. 
slaughter  did  not  extend  so  far.     A  little  attention,  however,  to  the 
different  orders  pursued  by  the  evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  re- 
move this  seeming  objection  ;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning 
our  Lord's  infancy,  given  us  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke,  .will 
appear  very  consistent,  if  we  only  suppose  diat,  immediately  after 
the  transactions  in  die  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as 
Saint  Luke  says,  but  only  to  settle  tlieir  affairs  diere,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the 
favourable  impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of  the 
wise  men  related  by  Saint  Matlliew :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  die  slaughter  of  die  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent  in- 
quiry he  had  made  of  die  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the  star 
appeared,  afibrds  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable  time  had 
intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  appearance  of  the 
5tar  (supposing  them  to  coincide),  and  the  coming  of  the  wise  men. 
It  b  also  worthy  of  observation,  diat  on  Joseph's  return  from  Egypt, 
bis  first  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  go  into  Judsa  (see  Matt.  ii. 
22.)  ;  but,  through  fear  of  Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he 
fixed  at  Nazaredi,  die  place  of  his  first  abode.     There  he  and  his 
family  were  at  the  time  of  the  only  event  of  our  Lord's  childhood, 
which  Saint  Luke  has  recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his  pur- 
pose to  take  notice  of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.* 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  whose  importance 
must  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion : — ^The 
commencement  of  th^  third  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel 
shows  that  something  had  preceded  analogous  to  what  we  read  in 
chap.  ii.  All  the  antient  manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the 
antient  versions  (two  of  which  are  of  apostolical  antiquity)  contain  the 
two  first  chapters.  They  are  found  in  a  genuine  epistle  of  Ignadus, 
the  only  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them.  Justin 
Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  all  flourished 
in  the  second  century,  have  referred  to  them :  as  also  have  Irensus 
and  all  the  fathers  who  immediately  succeeded  him,  and  whose  testi- 
mony is  undisputed.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute 
and  imreterate  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  b  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries,  likewise  admitted  them.  ''  Thus,  we  have  one  continued 
and  unbroken  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christians  as  well  as  of  persons 
inimical  to  the  Cliristian  faith,  "  from  the  days  of  the  aposdes  to  the 
present  time ;  and  in  opposition  to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of 
the  state  of  a  Hebrew  copy  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be 

■  ■  .1  "m 

1  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.    See  also  Lighifoot's,  Do^ 
dridge'i,  and  Macknight's  Harmooies  on  Matt  ii 
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received  amongst  an  obscure  and  unrecx)gnised  description  of  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  tlie  very  writers  who  claim  the 
support  of  their  authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  tlie  coj)y  which  tbey 
possessed,  by  removing  tlie  genealogy."^ 

VI.  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  witli  Ircnaeus,  Origcn,  and 
Eusebius^  in  testifying  tliat  Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judaea 
for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  tlie  churdi  consisted  wholly  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  believers,  but  principally 
Jewish ;  and  tliat  he  wrote  it  primarily  for  their  use,  witli  a  view  to 
confirm  tliose  who  believed,  and  to  convert  diose  who  believed  not, 
we  have,  besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out,  which 
might  conciliate  tlie  faith  of  diat  nation ;  and  every  unnecessary  ex.- 
pression  is  avoided,  diat  might  m  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it.  To 
illustrate  diis  remark  by  a  few  particulars : — ^There  was  no  sentiment 
relaUng  to  the  Messiah,  witli  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  pos- 
sessed, dian  that  he  must  be  of  die  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  the 
family  of  David.-  Matdiew  therefore,  widi  great  propriety,  begins  bis 
narrative  with  die  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent  by  Joseph  his  sup- 
posed father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham  through  David,  to  show  his 
tide  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  That  he  should  be  born  at  Bethle- 
hem in  Judaea  was  anotlier  circumstance  in  which  the  learned  among 
die  Jews  were  universally  agreed  ;  accordingly,  diis  historian  has  also 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birtli  in  that  town,  together 
with  some  very  memorable  cu'cumstances  diat  attended  it.  Those 
passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred  books,  which  either  forelel 
any  tiling  that  should  happen  to  die  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an  allusive 
application  to  him,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be 
applicable  to  events  which  respect  die  Messiah,  are  never  passed 
over  in  silence  by  tliis  evangelist.  To  the  Jews  who  were  convinced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
was  always  strong  evidence  :  accordingly,  neidier  of  the  evangelists 
lias  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that  no  evidence  of  this  kind 
should  be  overlooked.^ 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  frequendy  refers  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  tlie  Jews,  whose  most  considerable  objections  he  an- 
swers. How  admirably  his  Gospel  was  adapted  to  that  people,  wiD 
appear  from  the  following  considerations :  '*  The  Jews  were  much 
disposed  to  consider  die  letter  of  die  law  as  die  complete  rule  and 

1  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  Besides  the  aathoriUet 
tbove  cited,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  fully  the  questioOi  eon- 
cerning  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i.  and  ii.  is  referred  to  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  London,  1822.  8vo.  in  which  the  subject  is  fully  diseusied, 
and  the  authenticity  of  those  narratives  satisfactorily  cstablit<hed. 

9  IrenoBUs  adv.  Hter.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  Origenis 
Exposit.  in  Matt,  apud  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

^  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Dr.  Townson's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  121—137. 
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measure  of  moral  duty  ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite  precepts, 
written  or  traditionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves  sufficient  power  of 
doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine  assistance ;  and,  vain  of  a 
civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to  contenm  all  others,  and  esteem  them- 
selves so  just  that  they  needed  no  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but 
what  the  law  provided.  Tliey  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
and  their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to  salvation,  whatever 
lives  they  led ;  and  though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah,  yet  with  so 
little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made  by  his  death,  that  the 
cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  They  expected  turn 
to  appear  with  outward  splendour,  as  the  dispenser  of  temporal  feli- 
city ;  the  chief  blessings  of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  na- 
tion in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and  dominion  over  the 
rest  of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which  they 
bad  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  their  elders,  would  be 
apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after  their  admission  into  the 
church  of  Christ.  How  necessary  then  was  it,  that  just  principles 
concerning  the  way  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Gospel,  should  be  infused  into  tlie  breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  promote 
that  of  others;  since  they  were  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earthy  and  the 
light  of  the  world  ;  the  first  preachers  of  righteousness  to  the  nationSy 
and  the  instruments  of  calling  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
"  Saint  Matdiew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and  discourses 
as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of 
theur  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit  and  overweening  hopes,  of  rec- 
ttfving  their  errors,  correcting  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  puri- 
fying their  minds.  After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite 
in  the  first  writer  of  a  (Jospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth 
of  Christ,  and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  the 
necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  of  Abraham  and  children  of  the 
circumcision;  and  bv  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  expect  one 
mightier  than  he:  mightier  as  a  prophet  in  deed  and  word,  and 
above  the  sphere  of  a  prophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit^  to 
pardon,  reward,  and  pimisb  by  his  sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom,  tlie  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered, and  the  necessity  of  vital  and  universal  obedience  to  them, 
are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  beginning  with  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Matthew  hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace, 
to  lead  his  readers.  And  that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by 
the  word  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  hb  spirit, 
might  be  seconded  in  its  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear ; 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the  legislation 
of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcbg  his  precepts,  and  adding  a  sanction 
to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful  description  of  his  future  appear- 
ance in  glory,  and  the  gathering  of  9II  nations  before  him  to  judg- 
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3nt.     Saint  Matthew,  then,  passing  to  tlie  history  of  the  PassioD, 
ows  them  that  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  a 
>venant  of  spiritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  sufl^« 
igs  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  was  shed  for  many,  for  the 
jEMissioN  OF  SINS  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) ;  wliich  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.     To  purge  tlie  con- 
science from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful  works  required  the 
bkx>d  of  Him,  loho  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  mthout 
$poi  to  God.     With  die  instructions  of  Christ  are  intermixed  many 
mnts,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not  be  confined  to  die  Jews, 
but,  while  numbers  of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would 
be  nicreased   by  «ubjects  of  other  nations.     And  tlius  the  devout 
Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission   to  the  will  and  ordinance  of 
Heaven,  to  embrace  tlie  believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  tlie  church,  which  was 
soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cornelius.     And  as  they 
su&red  persecution  from  their  own  nation,  and  were  to  expect  it 
elsewhere  in  following  Christ,  all  diat  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neg- 
lect of  earthly  good,  and  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  tliey 
come  in  competition  with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated."^ 

VII.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mattliew,  whicli  comprises  twenty-eight 
chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  treats  on  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 

Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the  infanta 
at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 
Part  II.  records  the  discourses  and  actions  of  John  the  Baptist, 
preparatory  to  our   Saviour^s  commencing  his  public  minutry^ 
(iii.  iv.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 

Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 11.) 
Part  III.  relates  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ  in  Galileej  by 
which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (iv.  12. — ^xviii.  3.) 
Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  audi 

John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv.  12 — 25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 
i  i.    Who  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1 — 12.),  and  tho  duty  of  Christians  to  be  ex- 

empfaury.  (13—16.) 
t  ii.    The  design  of  Christ's  coming,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17 — ^20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  —  i.  i5  re* 
snccT  OF  ITS  BXTXNT  :  —  this  is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1.  Murder  (SI 
—26.);  a.  Adykery  (27—30.)  j  3.  Pieoree  (31,  32.);  4.  Oaths  (33—37.);  S. 
Rttaliatum  (38—42.) ;  6.   Tht  love  of  our  neighbour  (43—48.)  —  ii.  m  u- 
^rscT  OP   MOTITE ; — where  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue  is  destroyed. 
This  is  exemplified,  1.  In  almsgiving  (vi.  1—3.);  2.  In  prayer  (4 — 15.)  # 
3.  InfttiMf.   (16—18.) 
6  iii.  HeaTenly-mmdedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (yi.  19 — 34.) 
§  Iv.^  Cautions  against  censoriousness  in  j[udging  of  others  (vii.  1 — 5.  ) ;  admo- 
nitions to  discretion  in  dispensing  religious  benelBts  (6.) ;  to  assiduity  in  par- 
ioing  spiritual  good  (7—11.) ;  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  behaviour  to 

1  Dr.  Townaon*!  Worksi  vol.  i.  pp.  6. 7. 
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All  (12.)  ;  and  to  wHhsUnd  &I1  sinful  affcctionii  {\X  14.) ;  warninfrt  «|rtittit 
false  teachers,  who  ore  coininonly  known  bv  their  notions  (liV— SW,) ;  th»  wit» 
dom  of  adding  practice  to  knowliodgc,  and  the  iiisii*ni^canoy  uf  tho  Ittttr 
without  the  former.  C^iS— *2U.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  tniraclca  performed  by  Cliriiit,  and 

of  the  call  of  Matthew,  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  ho  »eut  forth 

to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.) 
Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  (liscoiirMO!!  and  actionK  of 

Jesus  Christ  were  received  hy  various  cteNoriptionH  of  uwu,  and 

the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  niiracles.  (xi.  'i.— xvi. 

1—12.) 
Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  immediately 

concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13. — xx.  1 — 10.) 

Part  IV.  contains  the  transactions  relative  to  the  passion  and  re- 
surrection  of  Christ,  (xx.  17. — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, (xx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  hii  possion. 

^  i.  On  Palm-Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it,)  or  the  Jirgt  day  of  Passion-wetk, 
Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jcrusulcm«  where  ho  expels  the  money • 
chancers,  and  other  traxJers  out  of  the  tiMuple.  (xxi.  J — 17.) 

i  ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion- week. — 1*he barren  Hir-tree  with- 
ered, (xxi.  18—22.) 

^  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-weck. 
(fl)  fn  the  UmpU. — Th(«  chief  priests  and  ol<J<;rii  confuted,  1.  By  a  qiiettioo 
concerning  John's  baptism,  (xzi.  9:^-27.;  -  2.  l\y  the  parahlos  of  the  two  sons 
28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labfjurers  of  the  vineyard  (33  44.)  ;  for  wliichtliey  seek 
to  lay  hands  on  him.  (4.'>,  40.)  The  parable  of  the  marriage'feast  (xxii,  1— 
14.)  Christ  confutes  the  Pharisees  and  Badducees  by  sbowin^,  1.  1'l»e  UW' 
fulness  of  paying  tribute,  (xxii.  15—22.)  —  Proving  Ui«  resorrection  (i^i— 33) 
—  3.  The  great  commandment  (34 — 40.),  and  silences  tlie  Pharisees  (41— 401^ 
against  whom  he  denounces  eieht  woes  for  their  hypocrisy  (xxiii.  1—30.) ;  kin 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (o7 — 3U.) 

{k)  Out  of  tie  tcmpU.  —  Christ's  prophetic  discourse  conceminr  th«  dtttinC' 
tioB  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  or  tl^  world  (xxir.) ;  tli«  partbks  of  Ui»  tmn 
rirgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  Ust  judment.    (xxr.) 

^  jr.  Ox  Wtdntsday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  Pai^i'in'Week,  Christ  C^rtmrMmn  hki 
diKiples  of  his  approaching  crucifixi^in  :  the  chief  priests  consult  U*  apprehtiid 
him.  (3 — 5.)    A  woman  aooinlj  (^rOL  at  Bethany.  (xjKvi.  t'p~^V4.) 

J  T.  Ox  Thtrfdcy,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Paseiou'week.  —  Jodas  ez/venaxits  Vj  \tHr%f 
him  (14 — 1€.) ;  tiie  passover  orepared.  (17 — VJ.t 
^  ri,  Ontke  PoMsortr-dm^f  —  that  m.from  Tkurfday  eztning  to  Pridsy  e9€ning 

'  of  Passum-vttk. 

(«)  /x  the  trentn^  ChriiA  eats  the  Paxsorer  (zzvi.  2^1—^.;,  aind  lAftitvliirs  ti*« 
sacraflBem  of  the  Lord  s  £upper.  fSV;— S&  ) 

{h)  Toward*  nig  hi  Jems,  1 .  Foret4;ls  tJb«  cowardice  c<  tlse  af*ostJM.  (f  tn 
33 — .'C  >— 2  Is  m  an  af'>i*y-  ''3C— 40;  —  'A  Js  <uyfeiwded,  firpf^/VM  P«l*r 
and  tlie  muhttad*;.  ai^d  is  ^jrvak^a  \ff  aH    r47 — ^^; 


U)  Dnroif  tki  wig  hi.  I    Ouiit  is  M  t«  Cja^avba*.  UXm\f  ft«c«M<d,  *-^MidU»mmm4f 


aad  dcmoed  {lu--Kn  i-^t  F«ters  ^humJ  tMi:\ai>^  mM  ryteidMst^..  it£$^7%  ) 
{4\  Om  Frtday  xu^raixjf .  —  I    J«pQs  li«u*f  delirevtid  Uf  VM^,  Jodas  umm»M4 
mxAt  .'xrrii.  ]_10;  — ^   TrcbsM9LM«*  iurfore  Piibte  {]|-^Jf^;-*3  f^Lngt 
is  iwickae  abd  lud  f'/rtb-  '27 — 3&  / 

a •     TransMTj'-K*  of  tu%  tlnrd  ksmr.  —  Tl«e  y'mtbfks  lud  f«lJ     ^M;  frwui&XM  ^ 
Chrvtt  t  ^anu«>xrL»  c.-tjo^  :  the  usKfi^fi^ju  im  iim  '^um  ,  tl#^  twv  fUAifefs  ^ 
biiis7iii«nttjeff '•ftjie  Jrvt    'zrrii^flJ— 44  y 
(f  >    Frfria  e4(  nr'.i  tt^  ihe  weatk  4<Ncr  — 71«lr  4afk«fMt  ^^«r  tiA  jMbC  ,    CsiTitfl'tf 
iaxi  AgVBT  aiic  oecu*  .   m  oMrtwuHuft  rveolt    (xir^/  4>— ^■'v 

tbet.     xrrL  '7— i"!/ 
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Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  8abh(Uh  of  the  Passover'tDeek^ 
(that  is,  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday  in  Passion- 
week),  —  The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured,  (xxvii.  62 — (>6.) 

Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on  Easter" 
day, 

f  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  ui  angel  (xxviii.  1-— 
8.),  and  ailorwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 

(  ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adversftrioa  (zxvii.  11 — 15.),  but  proved  to 
the  apostles.  (16—20.) 

VIII.  Except  Saint  John,  the  e\rangelist  Mattliew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life 
ot  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact  series  of  his 
transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  he 
is  eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  particularity  witli 
which  he  has  related  many  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  moral 
instructions.  ''  Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the 
aposdes,  his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  wonderiully 
united  simplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the  replies  of  his  master  to 
the  cavils  of  his  adversaries."^  He  is  the  oidy  evangelist  who  has 
given  us  an  account  of  our  Lord's  description  of  the  process  of  the 
general  judgment ;  and  his  relation  of  that  momentous  event  is  awfully 
impressive. 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    GOSPEL   BY   SAINT    MARK. 

I.  Author,  —  II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel. — m. 
Probable  date,  —  IV.  Occasion  and  scope.  —  V.  In  what  language 
written,  —  VI.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  VII.  Examination  of  die 
question  whether  Saint  Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Gospd 
of  Saint  Matthew,  —  VIII.  Observations  on  his  styU. 

I.  This  evangelist  was  not  an  apostle  or  companion  of  Jesus  Christ 
durbg  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and  several  other  fathers 
aflirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  All  that  we  learn 
fix)m  the  New  Testament  concerning  him  is,  tliat  he  was  "  sister's 
son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv.  10.),  and  die  son  of  Mar)',  a  pious  woman 
of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the  Aposdes  and  first  Christians  often 
assembled.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and  Mi- 
cbaelis  thinks  that  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when  he  left 
Judsa  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  foreign  countries,  —  a  practice  not 
unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  frequently  assumed  a  name 
more  familiar  to  the  nations  which  they  visited  than  that  by  which 
they  had  been  distinguished  in  their  own  country.  From  Peter  s  styling 
him  his  son  (1  Pet.  v.  13.),  this  evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  been  coo- 

1  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Goepelo,  vol.  ii.  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the 
Hew  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discourse  on  the  Stylt 
of  Saint  Matthew'i  Gofpel  in  hu  Sermons  on  Select  Snl^ects,  pp.  189—^. 
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verted  by  Saint  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliverance  (a.  d.  44,  recorded  in  Acts 
zii.  12.),  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon 
after  accompanied  them  to  otlier  countries  as  their  minister  (Actsxiii. 
5.) ;   but,  declining  to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progress, 
be  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with   Peter 
and  the  other  apostles.     Afterwards,  however,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at   Antioch  on  the  termination  of  tlieir  journey,  wc 
find  Mark  with  diem,  and  disposed  to  accompany  them  in  tlmr  future 
journeys.    At  this  time  he  went  with  Barnabas  to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv. 
37 — 39.) ;  and  subsequently  accompanied  Timotliy  to  Rome,  at  tlie 
express  desire  of  Saint  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.),  during  his  confinement 
in  that  city,  whence  Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (24.),  and 
to  the  church  at  Ck)losse.  (Col.  iv.  10.)     From  Rome  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  that  city,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  and  published  his 
Gospel.    Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  evangelist's  history,  as  furnish- 
ed to  us  by  tlie  New  Testament.      From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,^  we  learn  that  Mark,  after  be  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  having  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.     Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein,  and  other  writers,  affirm  that  Saint 
Mark  suffered  martyrdom ;  but  this  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
or  any  other  antient  writer,  and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  ex- 
pressions seem  to  imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

II.  That  St.  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antient  Cliristians, 
particularly  Papias,^  by  several  antient  writers  of  the  first  century 
consulted  by  Eusebius,^  by  Justin  Martyr,^  Tatian,*  Irenaeus,*  Clement 
ot  Alexandria,^  TertuUian,®  Ammonius,^  Origen,'®  and  by  all  the 
fitthers  of  the  third  and  foUovdng  centuries.^^  Tliough  not  cited  by 
name,  this  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clement  of 
Rome  in  the  first  century  ;^  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not 
equally  uniform  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  l)C  placed. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospek  containing  the  ge- 
neak)gies  were  first  written  ;  according  to  this  account,  Mark  wrote 
after  Saint  Luke ;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of  Jolm  tlie  Pres- 
byter, a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of  tlie  apostles,  expressly 
Slates  that  it  was  the  second  in  order  ;  and  with  him  agree  Irenaeu^ 
and  other  writers. 

I  See  the  punges  of  these  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  bvo.  vol.  vi.  pp  c2 
—84 ;  4to-  ToL  iii.  pp.  176, 177. 

5  A.  D.  116.    Lardner,  870.  toI.  ii.  pp.  109. 112. ;  4to.  toI.  i.  pp.  33d,  :^ 

3  Eccl.  Hist.  hT>.  iii.  c.  33. 

4  A.  D.  140.    Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  toI.  i.  p.  344. 

6  A.  D.  172.    Ibid.  fivo.  toI.  ii.  p.  138. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p. 354, 

•  A.  D.  178.    Ibid.  rfvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  156, 150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3«>,  3C<;. 
^  A.  D.  VM.    Ibid  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.21],  212. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  :KK». 

5  A.  D.  200     Ibid  ^vo  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^»7, 2W. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

9  A.  ft.  220     Ibid.  Hto.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414.  el  lef . ;  4to,  vol.  i.  vp.  503,  et  Btq. 
!•  A.  D.  230.    Ibid.  evo.  vol.  li.  pp.  406,  467. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  m 

II  See  tlie  later  teftimonies  in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  fe7— 00. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp 
17!^  1^. 

i^  Lardoer,  evo  rol  ii  p.  31  ^  4to.  vol.  i  294 
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in.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel  are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  uncertainttr 
prevails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It  is  allowed  by  all 
the  antient  authors  that  Saint  Mark  wrote  it  at  Rome ;  and  many  of 
them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than  an  amanuensis  or  interpreter 
to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Gospel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that 
he  wrote  it  aiter  Saint  Peter's  death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  haft 
been  assigned  between  tlie  years  56  and  65  ;  so  tliat  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  precise  yea;*  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it 
,  is  evident  from  the  evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.},  that 
he  did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  every  where,  the 
Lord  toorking  with  them  and  confirming  the  ward  with  signs  foUouH 
ing ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  aposdes  quitted  Judaea 
earlier  than  tlie  year  50^  (though  several  of  tliem  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  widi  great  success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  near- 
est to  the  real  date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  60  and  63. 

IV.  Saint  Peter  having  pubUcly  preached  the  Chrisdan  religion 
at  Rome,  many  wIk)  were  present  entreated  Mark,  as  he  had  for  a 
long  ume  been  that  apostle's  companion,  and  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that  he  would  commit  the  pardcu- 
lai's  to  writing.  Accordingly,  when  Mark  had  finished  his  Gospel  ho 
delivered  it  to  the  persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  antient  writers,^  which  is  further  confirmed, 
by  internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus  the  great 
humility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  where  any  thing 
is  related  or  might  be  related  of  him  ;  his  weaknesses  and  fall  beii^ 
fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the  things  wliich  redound  to  his  iumour 
are  either  slightly  touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to 
Christ,  scarcely  any  action  diat  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  oiiDy  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with  such  mi- 
nuteness of  circumstance  as  shows  diat  the  person  who  dictated  the 
Gospel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  it.^ 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gospel,  we 
should  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth  and  educatioo  a 
Jew :  but  the  numerous  Ladnisms^  it  contains  not  only  show  that  it 
was  composed  by  a  person  who  had  lived  among  die  Latms,  but  also 
that  it  was  written  beyond  the  confines  of  Judaea.  That  this  Gofiod 
was  designed  principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  oat 
diere  were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  Church  at  Rome),  is  further 
evident  from  die  explanations  introduced  by  the  evangelist,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for  Hebrew  Chris- 

1  Seo  Dr.  Lardner's  Supplement  to  hb  Credibility,  chap.  7.  where  this  >obJ6ct 
is  amply  discuued.     Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  65--77. ;   4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1d#— 

9  Clemens  Alexandr.  apud  Eusebii  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Jerome,  de  Virif 
Illastribus,  cap.  viii.    Tertulliani  Opera,  p.  505.  edit.  Rigaltii. 

'•^  See  several  instances  of  this  adauced  in  Dr.  Townson'i  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  161 
—163. 

4  Several  of  those  Lttinisms  are  specified  in  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 
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tians  exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the  Jordan  is  mentioned,  the 
appellation  '^  river,"  is  added  to  the  name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as 
the  Romans  could  not  understand  the  Jewish  plirase  of  '^  defiled  or 
common  hands"  the  evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of 
"  that  isy  unwashen."  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban^  he 
subjoins  the  interpretation,  ^Hhatis,  a  gift"  (vii.  11.)  ;  and  instead  of 
the  word  mammon^  he  uses  the  common  term  xg^it'OLTo,  "  riches." 
Again,  the  word  Gehenna,  which  in  our  version  is  translated  hell  (ix. 
43.),  originally  signified  tlie  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had 
been  sacrificed  to  Aloloch,  and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards 
maintained  to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could 
not  have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evangelist  adds  the 
words  "  unquenchable  fire"  by  way  of  explanation.  These  particu- 
larities corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited,  that  Saint 
Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christians.^ 

Lastly,  the  maimer  in  which  Saint  Mark  relates  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  concise,  and  his  exordium 
is  singular ;  for  while  tlie  otlier  evangelists  style  our  Saviour  the 
"  Son  of  Man"  Saint  ]\Iark  announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God 
(i.  1.),  an  august  title,  tlie  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Romans ;  omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion, the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particulars, 
which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

V.  That  tiiis  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is  attested  by 
the  uninternipted  voice  of  antiquity  ;  nor  was  this  point  ever  disputed 
until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  anxious  to  exalt  the 
language  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  executed,  affirmed 
that  Saint  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.  This  assertion,  however,  not  only 
contradicts  historical  evidence,  but  (as  Michaelis  has  well  observed) 
is  in  itself  almost  incredible :  for,  as  tlie  Latin  Church,  from  the  very 
^arBest  ages  of  Christianity,  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  as 
tlie  Latin  language  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  the 
Latin  original  of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  been  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  tliat  no  copy  of  it  should 
descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of  testimony,  that  has 
been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  the  subscription  annex- 
ed to  the  old  Syriac  version,  that  Saint  Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish, 
that  is,  in  the  I^tin  language,  and  that  in  the  Philoxenian  version, 
which  explains  Romish  by  Prankish.  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind 
tre  of  no  authority  whatever :  for  their  authors  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contain  tlie  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as  tlie  Sy- 
riac version  was  made  in  the  East,  and  taken  immediately  from  tlie 
Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syriac  subscription  in  regard  to 
the  language^  in  which  St.  Mark  wrote  at  Rome.^  The  advocates 
for  the  Latin  original  of  this  Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manu- 

1  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  Mark,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

S  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  325.    See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test.  vol. 
m.  pp.  97-^SQ. 
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script  pretended  to  be  tlie  autograph  of  tlie  evangejst  himself,  and 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But 
this  is  now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable  :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at  Friuli,  most 
of  which  was  printed  by  Blancliini  in  bis  Evangeliarum  Quadruples. 
The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the  first  forty  pages,  or  five  qua- 
ternions of  St.  Mark's  (jospel ;  the  two  last  quaternions  or  twenty 
pages  are  preserved  at  Prague,  where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Do^ 
browsky,  under  the  tide  of  Fragmentum  Pragense  Evangdii  5. 
Marci  vulgo  autographL  1778.  4to.^ 

VL  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark  consists  of  sixteen  chapters,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  The  transactions  from  the  baptism  of  Christ  to  his  enter^ig 

on  the  more  public  part  of  his  ministry,  (ch.  i.  1 — 13.) 
Part  II.  The  discourses  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  going  np 

to  Jei-usalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  passover,  (i.  14. — x.) 

Se(^t.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers. 
(i.  14—45.  ii.  1—22.) 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  passovers. 
(ii.  23—28.  iii.— vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passover  to  Christ's  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (vii. — x.) 
Part  III.  The  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  (xi — ^xlv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  first  day  of  Possion-week,  or  Palm  Sunday  —  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (xi.  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  on  the  second  day,  or  Monday,  (xi.  12— 
19.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday  — 

$  i.  In  iho  morning,  (xi.  20 — 33.  xii.) 

\  ii.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  ihe  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday.  (ziT. 

1—9.) 
Sect.  5.  The  transactions  oiiha  ffth  day,  or  Thursday,  (xiv.  10 

—16.) 
Sect.  G.  The  transactions  of  the  Passoccr-day,  that  is,  from  Thurs« 
day  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week  ;  including 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden, 
his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial,  crucifixion,  and  buriaL 
(xiv.  17 — 72.  XV.) 
Sfxt.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  (xvi.) 
VII.     From  tlie  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
and  tliat  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have  imagined  Uiat  Muk 
compiled  his  Crospel  from  him.     Aueustine  was  the  first  who  asserted 
that  Mark  was  a  servile  copyist  {pedusemus)  and  epitomiser  of  Mat- 
thew, and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  OweOy 
Harwood,  and  others. 
In  the  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,^  in  which  he 

^'^  Thero  in  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment  of  Saint  Mark*!  Oos- 
pel^  by  SchcDpfliDf  in  the  third  yolume  of  the  Historia  et  Coinmeutationes  Aetde- 
miffi  Electoralifl  Theodoro-Palatine,  8vo.  Manheim,  1773 ;  in  which  a  facHunUe 
M  given.  The  account  is  abridged  and  the  fiic-Bimile  copied  in  the  Oentlemtn^ 
Magazine  for  1778,  vol.  xlvi.  pp.  Z2l,  3S3. 
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has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and  &rirhacUt 
has  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  liis  inquiries.  The  folloi\'ing  observt* 
lions  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these  writers. 

The  assertion,  tliat  Mark  abridged  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew,  con* 
tradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  stales  tlmt  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dictation  of  Peter  ;  and* 
although  there  is  a  coincidence  between  these  two  evangelists,  yet  it 
does  not  thence  necessarily  follow  that  he  abridged  the  Gos|h>I  of 
Matthew.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Mat- 
thew in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  flirts,*  and 
likewise  adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notlco 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Mattliew  was  an  a|)ostle,  and  eye-witness  of  tlia 
facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have  desired  better  amliority } 
if,  therefore,  he  bad  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  before  hiiu  when  Ii6 
wrote  hb  own,  he  would  scarcely  have  adopted  a  difleroiit  arraneo- 
ment,  or  have  inserted  facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  nil 
original  author. 

Again,  ahhough  there  are  several  parts  of  Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel 
which  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  Uomanii 
might  not  improperly  omit  —  such  as  the  gencaloj^y  —  the  healing 
of  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum  —  Christ's  argument  to 
John's  disciples,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah  —  tlie  sifrmon  on 
the  mount  —  some  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  —  and  tlia 
narrative  of  die  death  of  Judas  Iscariot ;-— yet,  on  the  other  hand| 
there  are  several  relations  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omisMon 
of  which  it  is  very  difllcult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore 
lead  to  die  conclusion  tliat  this  Gos|)el  was  not  used  by  Saint  Mark* 
—  See  particularly  the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt.  viii« 
18—22.  ;  X.  15—22.  ;  xi.  20—30.  ;  xii.  33—45.  ;  xiii.  1~ 
39.;  xviii.  10 — 35.;  xix.  10 — 12.  ;  xx.  IG. ;  and  xxii.  I — 14.* 

Lasdy,  Saint  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transaction! 
with  the  aposdes,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  ttie  strongest  proof 
that  be  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  Saint  Mattiiaw'i 
Gospel.  The  latter  evangeliirt  has  given  us  a  very  circuimftantial 
descriptioD  of  Christ's  conversation  with  his  apostlev  on  a  rru^ufitatfi 
in  GaHee :  yet  the  former,  diough  be  had  U'fore  rebted  C;tiri«|'« 
promise  that  he  would  go  before  tbem  into  Galilee,  Iuik,  in  the  hit 
cjiapcer  of  his  Gospel,  no  account  wtiate^'er  of  i'UnitC*  a|ipearafic« 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Saint  Matdx^w's  iim\M^  diiw  Jfii- 
pomat  event  could  oat  have  been  unkriown  \f)  hifu,  and  uni^-JfuuiAy 
be  wouM  not  have  neelected  to  rtajn^  H. 

Micfaadis  further  obser^-e*,  dut  if  Sairit  Sbrk  tiad  liad  ^r4\uX  Hat^ 
tbew's  Goapel  before  him,  he  would  lxav<;  avoided  ev«;ry  apjj<r;«/aiioe 


*  K^pe  las  aifwufibd  arvvriy  tfLuvr  'jiuummmm  ah  Umc  iif^taf0ei  *A  ^*  ;M  IC*9; 

IT.  » 
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of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an  eye- 
witness. His  account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the  vety  same  cir- 
cumstance as  Saint  Mattliew  mentions  his  own  call,  is  at  least  a  varia- 
tion from  Saint  Matthew's  description  ;  and  this  very  variation  would 
have  been  avoided,  if  Saint  Mark  had  had  access  to  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only 
one  blind  man  is  mentioned,  whereas  Saint  Matthew,  in  the  parallel 
passage,  mentions  two.  In  Saint  Mark's  account  of  Saint  reter^s 
denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same  woman,  who  addressed  Saint  Peter 
the  first  time,  addressed  him  likewise  the  second  time,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew,  he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person : 
for  Saint  Mark  (xiv.  69.)  uses  the  expression  4  «'ai^i(fxii,  the  maid^ 
which,  without  a  violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the 
same  maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  whereas 
Saint  Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  oXXtj,  another  maid.^  Now,  in  what- 
ever manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples,  there  will 
always  remain  a  di^rence  between  the  two  accounts,  which  would 
have  been  avoided,  if  Saint  Mark  had  copied  from  Saint  Matthew. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  instances,  in  which  there  is  no  mode  of 
reconciliation  ?  If  we  compare  Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt, 
viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall  find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  facts,  but  such  a  determination  of  time,  as  renders  a  recon- 
ciliation impracticable.  For,  according  to  Saint  Matthew,  on  the  day 
afler  die  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and  crossed 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  underwent  a  violent  tempest  :  but, 
according  to  Saint  Mark,  tliis  event  took  place  on  the  day  after  the 
sermon  in  parables  ;  and,  on  the  day  which  followed  that  on  which 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea- 
side, but  to  a  desert  place,  whence  he  passed  tlirough  tlie  towns  and 
viUagcs  of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
equsdly  impracticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelists,  is  Mark  xi.  28. 
compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  23.  In  both  places  the  Jewish  priests  pro- 
pose this  question  to  Christ,  ev  ^ota  £|ou0'ia  rocura  ^oi&i; ;  alluding  to  his 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But,  according 
to  what  Saint  Mark  had  previously  related  in  tlie  same  chapter,  this 
question  was  proposed  on  the  third  day  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusa- 


1  The  whole  difficulty,  in  reconciling  this  apparent  disorepancy  between  Um  two 
ovanji^listB,  "  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expectation  that  they  must  always  agree 
with  each  other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  particulars ;  as  if  the  credibility  of 
our  religion  rested  on  such  agreement,  or  any  reasonable  scheme  of  inspiration 
required  this  exaflt  correspondency.  The  solution,  which  Michaehs  afterwards 
offered  in  his  Anmerkungen,  affords  all  the  satisfaction  which  a  candid  mind  can 
desire.  After  stating  that  Matthew  had  said  *■  another  maid,*  Mark  *  the  maidy' 
and  Luke,  *  another  man'  (irepoi),  he  observes,  the  whole  contradiction  vaniriies 
at  once,  if  we  only  attend  to  John,  the  auiet  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  For 
he  writes  (xviii.  2S.)  *  They  said  unto  hmi.  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disci- 
ples ?'  Whence  it  appears  that  there  were  several  who  spake  on  this  occasioB, 
and  that  all  which  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  may  very  easily  be  tnie. 
There  might  probably  be  more  than  the  three  who  are  named  ;  but  the  maid,  who 
had  in  a  former  instance  recognised  Peter,  appears  to  have  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  his  mind ;  and  hence,  in  dictating  this  Gospel  to  Mark,  he  might  luT* 
■aid  tke  maid."    Biihop  Middleton'i  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  1^. 
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lem :  according  to  Saint  Matthew,  it  was  proposed  on  the  second.  If 
Saint  Mark  had  copied  from  Saint  Matdicw,  this  difference  in  their 
accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.^ 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  tliat  Saint  Mark  did  not  copy  from  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how  are  we  to  recon- 
cile the  striking  coincidences  between  them,  which  confessedly  exist  * 
both  in  style,  words,  and  tilings  ?  Koppe,  and  after  hun  Michaelis, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  tlie  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  die 
three  first  Gospels,  by  tiie  supposition  tliat  in  those  examples  the 
evangelists  retained  tlie  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  antient 
Gospels,  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke  in  his  preface.^ 
But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  an 
hypothesis :  for,  in  tJie  first  place,  it  contradicts  the  accounts  givei:\ 
from  the  early  Christian  writers  above  cited  ;  and,  secondly,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  from  other  causes.  Saint  Peter  was,  equally  with 
Saint  Mattliew,  an  eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  had  also 
heard  his  discourses,  and  on  some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a 
spectator  of  transactions  to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  ad- 
mitted. Both  were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Saint  Peter  would  tlierefore  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the  same 
events  and  discourses  which  Mattliew  recorded  in  his  Gospel ;  and 
the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  by 
men,  who  sought  not  after  "  excellency  of  speech,''  but  whose  mincb 
retained  the  remembrance  of  facts  or  conversations  which  strongly 
impressed  them,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of 
supernatural  guidance.^ 

Vm.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  characteristics  of  Saint 
Mark's  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  copiousness  and  majesty  of  its 
subject,  —  the  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates,  and  the  surprising 
circumstances  that  attended  them,  together  with  the  numerous  and 
important  doctrines  and  precepts  which  it  contains,  —  is  the  shortest 
and  clearest,  the  most  marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
satisfactory  history  in  the  whole  world. 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Koppe  (tit  supra^  pp.  57 — 59.)  has  given  seTeral 
additional  examples  of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  evangelists,  prov- 
ing  that  Mark  could  not  have  copied  from  Matthew.  On  the  subject  above  dis- 
cussed, the  reader  will  find  much  important  information  in  Jones's  Vindication  of 
the  former  part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  from  Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislo- 
cations, pp.  47 — 86.,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  third  volume  on  the  Canon ;  and  also 
in  the  Latin  thesis  or  Bartus  van  Willes,  entitled  Specimen  Hermeneuticum  de 
iis,  que  ab  uno  Marco  sunt  narrata,  aut  copiosius  et  axplicatius,  ab  eo,  quam  • 
ceteris  EvanffeUstes  exposita.  8vo.    Trajocti  ad  Rhenum,  1611. 

S  Pott's  Syllogo  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  65—69.    Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  214,  315. 

3  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Loctionem  Nov.  Tost.  p.  179.  Bbhop  Tomline's  Elements 
of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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SECTION  IV. 


ON    THE    GOSPEL   BY    SAINT   LT:KE. 


I.  Author.  —  n.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Luke*$ 
Gospel  J  particularly  of  the  first  tujo  chapters  and  of  chapter  viii. 
21 — 30. — III.  DatCy  and  where  written. — IV.  For  whom 
written. — V.  Occcuion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel. — \'I.  Synopsis 
of  its  contents  —  Vll.  Observations  on  this  Gospel. 

I-  Concerning  Uhs  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain  infor- 
mation :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  folloiring 
particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Saint  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephorus  Callisti, 
a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a  painter,  is  now  justly 
exploded,  as  beingdestitute  of  foundation,  and  countenanced  by  no 
antient  writers.  From  his  attending  Saint  Paul  in  his  travels,  and 
also  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  tlie  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  Dr.  Lardner  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  tliis  evan- 
gelist was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have  supposed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
bv  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  our 
Saviour's  actions.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on 
the  authority  of  Saint  Paul's  expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10,  11.  14. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Bolten,  adopted  by  Kuinoel, 
\nz.  tliat  Saint  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and  in  his 
youth  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  w^hich  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writing  observable  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where  discernible  both  in  his 
Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sufficiently  evince  that  their 
autlior  was  a  Jew;  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek 
language,  displayed  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  composed 
in  elegant  Greek,  and  his  Greek  name  Aouxa^,  evidently  show  that  he 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents.  This  conjecture  is  further  sup- 
ported by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  anotlier  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it  is  related  that  the 
Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because  Paul  had  introduced 
Gentiles  into  tlie  temple,  and  in  the  following  verse  it  is  added,  that 
they  had  before  seen  with  him  in  tlie  city,  Tropliimus  an  Ephesian. 
whom  they  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No 
mention  is  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  witli  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself  amone 
the  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  we  infer  tliat  he  was  reckoned 
among  tlie  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be  accounted,  if  he  had 
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become  a  proselyte  from  Gcntilism  to  tlie  Jewish  religion.  Li  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  11.  14.J,  after  Paul  had  written  the  salu- 
tations of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  oi  Jesus  surnamed  Justus,  he  adds, 
"i«Ao  are  of  the  circumcision.  These  only,"  he  continues,  "  are  my 
feik>w-workers  (meaning  those  of  tlie  circumcision)  unto  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds,  "  Luke,  the 
beloved  pliysician,  and  Demas,  salute  you."  As  the  apostle  in  this 
passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who  had  been  converted 
from  Judaism,  it  is  evident  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile 
parents. 

The  first  time  that  tliis  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  tliere 
find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  with  Saint  Paul  at  Troas;  thence  he 
attended  him  to  Jerusalem  ;  continued  with  him  in  his  troubles  in 
Judsa ;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  from  Cssarea  to  Rome,  where  he  staid  with  him  during 
his  two  years'  confinement.  As  none  of  the  antient  fathers  have 
mentioned  liis  suffering  martyrdom,  it  is  probable  tliat  he  died  a  natu- 
ral deatb.^ 

U.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  of  his  history  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimonies  of  tlie  antient  writers.  —  The  Gosix^l  is  alluded 
to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Barnabas,^  Clement  of  llome,^  Her- 
nias,^ and  Polycarp.^  In  the  following  century  it  is  repeatedly  cited 
by  Justin  Martyr,®  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,^  and  by  Ircnaeus.**  Ter- 
tuUian,^  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  asserted  against 
Marcton  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Saint  Luke's 
Gospel,  which  were  admitted  to  be  canonical  by  liimself  and  Chris- 
tians in  genetsi^  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  a|)ostol!cal 
churches.  Origen,'®  a  few  years  after,  mentions  tlie  Gospels  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received  ;  the  third  of  which, 
be  says,  '^  is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended  by 
Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile  converts."  These  testi- 
monies are  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  the  Pseudo-Atbanasius,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  a 
host  of  Ipter  writers ;  whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the  accurate 
and  laborious  Dr.  Lardner,'^  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  state. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  ctiain  of  testmiony  to  tlie  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Sat  Luke's  Go^l,  an  attempt  has  of  late 

1  Ludner't  Suppkment  to  his  Credibilitj,  chap.  viii.    Worktiy  Sto.  wo\.  w'm.  pf» 
10&— 107. ;  4to.  Tol  iii.  pp.  Ir7,  Irv^. 
a  Lardner,  ehro.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 

3  Ibid.  8to.  Tol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  -tto.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

4  Ibid.  @TO.  rol.  ii.  p.  T/t. ;  4lo.  rol.  i.  pp.  3^17,  308 
ft  find.  evo.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. ;  4t'i.  vol.  i.  p.  3^1. 

«  Ibid.  ero.  Tol.  ii.  p.  12^). ;  4to.  rol  i.  p.  344. 
7  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  p.  LVi. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3f;i. 

5  Ibid.  8to.  wtA.  ii.  p.  159,  VA  ;  4to.  vol.  i  p.  306. 
*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  25^. ;  4to.  wo\  i  p.  4'ifi 

W  Ibid.  Bto  wU.  ii.p.  4C6. ;  4u,  vol.  i  p.  r»:ri. 

n  UriMT  ^€9  wM,  wm  pp  1^/7—112  ,  iVi  rol  m  pp  19— lOJ 
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years  been  made,  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  tlie  first  two  chapters.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  antient  manuscripts  and 
versions  at  present  known ;  and  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  b 
connected  with  the  second,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  nave 
seen  (pp.  239,  240.  supra.)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  are  connected :  E/evsro  i^E  roei^  nii^gous*  —  Now  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  &c.  (Luke  ii.  1.)  and  tlie  second  chapter 
of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the 
third  :  —  Ev  erei  AE  *svrsxaidsxaru  —  Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year,  &g. 
(Luke  iii.  1.)  This  Gospel,  tiierefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun 
with  the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction: but  because  the  first  two  chapters  oi  it  were  not  found  in  the 
copies  used  by  Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Marcionites  io  the 
second  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  spurious  interpolaUons. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  tlie  falsehood  ot  this  assertion.  The 
notions  entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that  can  be 
conceived ;  —  that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward  form ;  and 
that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on  earth  full  grown. 
He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as  proceeding  firom  the 
Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of  goodness ;  and  of  the  New 
Testament  he  received  only  one  Gospel  (which  is  supposed,  but  with- 
out foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,)^  and  ten  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  mutilated  and  disguised  by  his  aher- 

1 "  Tho  Gospel  used  bj  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Luke  ;  but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more  than  one  half  dT 
the  fourth  :  and  in  the  subsequent  parts,  (as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
hod  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minuteness  and  accuracy,)  it  was  **  oni- 
tilated  and  altered  in  a  neat  variety  of  places.    He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  cmlM 
tho  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the  name  of  that  evan^list  from  the  begrinninff 
of  his  co^y."    (Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  393 — 401. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  611 
— C)15.)    His  alterations  were  not  made  on  any  critical  principles,  but  in  the  nxMt 
arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology.    Indeed,  the  opinion 
that  he  used  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foundation.    So  difier^ 
vAxt  were  the  two  works,  that  the  most  cUstinguished  biblical  scholars  of  moderA 
tii:ics,  particularly  Semlcr,  Eichhorn,  Griesbach,  Loeffler,  and  Marsh,  have  re- 
jcctftd  that  opinion  altogether.     Griesbach  maintained  that  Marcion  compiled  a 
v.ork  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his  fbUowert,  final 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  particularly  of  Luke.   (Hist.  Text.  Gr.  Epbt 
r»ul.  p.  92.)    *'  That  Marcion  used  St.  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,"   says  Bp.  Manh« 
**  is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted  without  the  least  proof.    MarcMm 
luin:»clf  never  pretended  that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ;   as  TertuBian  acknow- 
]  3(i^r^'if?  ^^ying,  Marcion  crtingelio  suo  nullum  o^scribit  auctorcm.  (Adv.  Marckni. 
Ilhriv.  (M]).  2.)     It  is  probable  therefore  that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Goepelf 
\.-hir}i  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of  St.  Luke,  but  yet  was  not  the 
vaiae."  (Marsli's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.)    Dr.  Loeffler  has  very  fully  examined 
t!ic  <]ucstion  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Marcionem  PauUi  Aistouu  U  Xmb^ 
f.pungeUum  aduUerasse  dubUatur.    Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  17to.    The  conchi— 
li'ionn  of  his  minute  investigation  are,  (1.)  That  the  Gospel  used  by  Marciom  wii^ 
;m')iiymous:  (2.)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and  maintained  the  au^ 
f  aenticity  of  his  own  in  opposition  to  them :  (3.)  His  followers  aflerwarda  mnin-' 
triiiied,  that  Christ  himself  and  Paul  were  the  authors  of  it:  (4.)  Irensus,  Tertnl' 
iian,  and  Epiphanius,  had  no  reason  for  regarding  Marcion's  Gospel  as  an  altered 
odition  of  Luae's,  and  their  assertion  is  a  mere  conjecture,  resting  upon  none  bv^ 
frivolous  and  absurd  alle^tions :   (5.)  The  difference  of  Marcion's  Gospel  ftoiii 
Luke  8  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition :   (6.)   Tliere  are  no  just  gronnde  frr 
l)clioving  that  Marcion  had  apy  pressing  motives  to  induce  him  to  adopt  %  gwbM 
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ations,  interpolations,  and  omissions.^  This  conduct  of  Marcion's 
completely  invalidates  any  argument  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  omis- 
sion of  tiie  two  first  chapters  of  Saint  Luke^s  Gospel  in  his  copy ; 
and  when  it  is  added  that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  &^c.  of  it  were 
exposed  by  several  contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tertul- 
lian,^  we  conceive  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two 
chapters  in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.^ 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Aeyswv  {Legio^  tliat  is,  a  jLe- . 
gion)^  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspicion  has  been 
raised  that  the  whole  paragraph,  containing  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
healing  the  Gadarene  Demoniac  (viii.  27 — 39.)  is  an  interpolation. 
This  doubt  is  grounded  on  tlte  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression 
was  not  customary,  either  with  Saint  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer 
in  the  apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless  ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  aU  manuscripts 
and  versions  that  are  extani,  and  the  mode  of  expression  alluded  to 
is  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist,  and  also  with  classic  writers  whp 
were  contemporary  witli  him.     Thus, 

1.  In  Luke  x.  35.  we  meet  with  Ariva^ia,  which  is  manifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denaria  in  Greek  eharacters.  In  xix.  20.  we  also 
have  lou^a^iov ;  which  word,  though  acknowledged  in  the  Greek 
language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word  Sudarium,  a  napkin 
or  handkerchief ;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  we  also  have  KOAnisIA, 
{Colonia)  a  Colony. 

2.  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  was  customary 
with  classic  autliors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage  of  Plutarch,  who  was  born  not  more  than  ten  years  after 
Jesus  Christ.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was  built, 
Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  battalions. 
I^b  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ; 
and  (the  historian  adds)  ExXij^s  6e  AErEQN,  q-w  Xoya^aj  eivai  tois 
fAaxijuu>u(  cavrcjv,  tliat  is.  It  was  called  a  legion,  because  the  most 
warlike  persons  were  ^selected.*  A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we 
meet  with  the  following  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters,  viz. 
nATPIKIOT2  {Patricios\  Patricians  ;  2ENAT02  (Senatus),  tlie 
Senate;    nATPfiXAS  (Patronos),  Patrons;   KAIENTA2   (C/t- 

copy  of  Luke ;  and  the  motives  assi^cd  by  the  fathers  are  inconsistent  and  scTt^ 
destructive/' —  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
13, 14. 

1  Epiphanius  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alterations,  &c.  of  the  Now 
Testament.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  bvo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  3G9 — 393. ;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  610—024. 

S  See  the  passage  at  lengtli  in  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  256 — 288. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  419,  420. 

3  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  genea- 
logies of  Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  iii.  aud  Matt.  i.  and  also  on  the  supposed  chronolo- 
gical difficulty  in  nur  Saviour's  arrc ;  but  as  these  seeming  contradictions  have 
already  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  I.  No.  IIL  pp.  533, 
534.  and  546.  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See  also 
Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  thie  New  Tostainrnt,  p.  27.  et 
seq. ;  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  Misrepresentations  contained 
in  the  Unitarian  Version,  pp.  51—73  ;  and  Dr.  Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol 
i.  pp.  88—110. 
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cnte$)f  Clif:nts;^  and  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  historian,  we 
meet  with  the  word  KEAEPE2  ( Celeres),  Celeres.^  Again,  in 
Dion  Cassius,^  we  meet  with  the  following  sentence  :  Twv  yof 
KEAEPIf2N  o^wv  eijuii, — for  lam  chief  or  commander,  of  the  CelereB. 
Whetlier  tliese  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AErEQN  is 
not  so  barbarous,  but  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesychius  and  Suidas.^  We  have  therefore  eveiy 
reasonable  evidence  tiiat  can  be  desired  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel. 

IIL  With  regard  to  tlie  time  when  tliis  Gospel  was  written,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  Dr.  0\*'en  and  others  referring  it  to 
the  year  53,  wliile  Jones,  Michaelis,  Lardner,  and  the  majority  of 
biblical  critics,  assign  it  to  tlie  year  63  or  G4,  which  date  appears  to 
be  the  true  one,  and  corresponds  with  the  internal  •characters  of  time 
exhibited  in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says  that  Luke,  the  tliird  evan- 
gelist, published  his  Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Achaia  and  Boeotia  ; 
Gregory  Nazianzcn  also  says,  that  Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in 
Achaia.  Grotius  states,  diat  about  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome, 
Luke  departed  to  Achaia,  where  he  wrote  tlie  books  we  now  have. 
Dr.  Cave  was  of  opinion  tiiat  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  the 
termination  of  Paul's  captivity,  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe,  and  Wet- 
iitein,  adirm  tiiat  this  Grospel  was  published  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
in  opposition  to  tlic  Pseudo-Grospel  circulated  among  the  Egyptians. 
Dr.  Lardner  has  examined  tliese  various  opinions  at  considerable 
length,  and  concludes  tiiat,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  that 
be  preached  at  all  in  Eg}'pt :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable 
that  when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  composed  or 
finished  and  published  liis  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^ 

IV.  That  Saint  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile 
converts,  is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiqni^i 
and  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it  to  one  of  his  GentUe 
converts.  This  indeed  appears  to  have  been  its  peculiar  design  : 
for,  wriung  to  those  who  were  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  ignorant  of  Jewish  affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend 
to  many  particulars,  and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this 
account  he  beg'ms  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
fi.  6 — 80.),  as  introductory  to  tliat  of  Christ;  and  in  the  course  of  it 
lie  notices  several  particulars,  mentioned  by  Saint  Matdiew.  (ii.  1 — ^9. 

i  Flutarciii  Vits,  in  Romulo^  torn.  i.  pp.  51»  52.  edit.  Bryani. 

-  Fiutarchi  Vitie^  vol.  i.  p.  71.  In  the  tNune  page  aleo  occurs  the  word  KAIIITIt- 
AION  {CapitoUum)  the  cafitol. 

3  Dion  Cossitu,  lib.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rennell  (to  whom  we  are  principally  in- 
ileUed  for  the  observations  above  stated),  in  his  Animadversions  on  the  Unitariui 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  52. 

^  See  their  Lexicons,  in  voce ;  their  elucidations  of  this  work  are  cited  bj 
Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon  in  Nov.  Test,  voce  Acycwy. 

&  Lardnor'd  Works,  6vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  130— 13G. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  199—202. 
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&c.)  Hence  also  he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various 
circumstances  of  facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  tlie  information 
of  strangers  ;  but  which  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to 
the  Jews,  who  could  easily  supply  tliem  from  tlieir  own  knowledge. 
On  tliis  account  likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Ciirist,  not  as 
Saint  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David, 
from  whom  the  Scriptures  taught  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring  ;  but  he  traces  Christ's  lineiis^e  up  to  Adam,  (agreeably  to  the 
mode  of  tracing  genealogies  in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending 
from  the  person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race 
(iii.  23—38.) ;  and  thus  shows  tliat  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  tlie  woman,  who 
was  promised  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  world.  Further,  as 
the  Gentiles  had  but  little  knowledge  of  Jewish  transactions,  Saint 
Luke  has  marked  the  a^ras  when  Christ  was  born,  and  when  John 
began  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(iii.  ly  2.)  —  to  which  point  Saint  Mattliew  and  the  other  evangelists 
have  not  attended.  Saint  Luke  has  likewise  introduced  many  tilings 
not  noticed  by  the  otlier  evangelists,  which  encouraged  the  Gentiles 
to  hearken  to  tlie  Gospel,  and,  when  their  consciences  were  awakened 
by  it,  to  turn  to  God  in  newness  of  life,  with  a  pleasing  prospect  of 
pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  diis  description  are  the  parables  of  the 
publican  praying  in  the  temple  (xviii.  10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of 
silver  (xv.  8 — 10),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  tlie 
prodigal  son ;  which,  besides  Us  spiritual  and  universal  application, 
beautifully  intimates  diat  the  Gentile,  represented  by  the  younger  or 
prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  heavenly  fatlier,  would  meet 
with  the  most  merciful,  gracious,  and  affectionate  reception,  (xv.  11, 
et  seq.)  Christ's  visit  to  Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.),  and  the 
pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  (xxiii.  40—43.),  are  also 
lively  illustrations  of  tlie  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  to  penitent 
sinners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whetlier  any  but  the  lost  sheep 
of  tlie  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these  good  tidings,  other 
parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which  cannot  be  taken  in  diis 
limited  sense.  Tiius,  Saint  Luke  recites  a  parable  in  praise  of  a 
merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates  tliat  another  Samaritan  was 
healed  and  commended  for  his  faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19.) ; 
and,  when  a  village  of  diis  people  proved  rude  and  inliospitable,  that 
the  zeal  of  the  two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 
heaven  was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 50.) ;  and  they  were  told  that  "  the  San 
of  man  came^  not  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.^^ 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and  mercy 
shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the  very  first  public 
discourse  recorded  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  takes  notice  diat  such 
favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  and  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not  conferred,  in  like  circumstances, 
on  any  of  the  Israelites,  (iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the 
cross  (xxiii.  34.),  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not ^tvhat  they 
do,^^  is  placed  between  tlie  act  of  cruciiVing  our  Lord  and  that  of 
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parting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  ;  to  wlioro,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have  respect,  as 
much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutors.^ 

V.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many  biogra- 

Ehers.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  Saviour,  whose 
le  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime  and  divine,  his  doctrine 
BO  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by  which  he  confirmed  it  were  so 
illustrious  and  so  ntunerous,  that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should 
undertake  to  write  evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs 
concerning  his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  k)8t. 
This  we  infer  from  Saint  Luke's  btroduction  to  his  Gospel  :  —  Fw' 
asmuchy  says  he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  amon^  ut, 
even  as  they,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-^itnesses  and  minttten 
of  THE  Word,  delivered  them  unto  us  ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  aUOf 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  firsts  to 
write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  TheopkUusy  that  thou  migJUe$t 
learn  the  certainty  of  those  things^  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed- 
(i.  1 — 4.)  From  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first 
place,  tliat  the  writers  alluded  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Saint  Mat* 
thew  and  Saint  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  be 
supposed  to  have  written  before  Saint  Luke  ;  for  Saint  Matthew  was 
an  e3re-witness  and  wrote  from  personal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  others  ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  many. 
In  tlie  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  narrations  consisted 
of  those  things  uhkh  are  most  surely  believed  among  us — that  iS|  of 
the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  confirmed  by  the  fullest 
evidence,  among  the  first  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  which 
number  Saint  Luke  reckons  himself.  Lastly,  it  appears  that  these 
narrations  were  received  either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from 
their  assistants  in  the  work  of  tlie  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
tlie  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Saint  Luke  (as  well  as 
the  aposde  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of  The  Word  f 

1  Dr.  Townson's  Worbi,  vol.  i.  pp.  181— 19G. 
^  S  That  this  is  the  true  meininff  of  Luke  i.  2.  Ib  evident  from  the  fullowin^  eon* 
•iderationsi  which  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the 
Evangelists  demonstrated  bj  a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories.  "  It  has 
long  appeared  to  me,"  he  observes,  "  that  Saint  John  is  not,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  the  only  evangelist  who  thus  speaks  of  the  Wordy  or  Logos,  as  a  person.* 
St.  Luke  surely  personifies  him  quite  as  much,  when  he  says,  that  the  facts  which 
he  coUected  were  related  to  him  by  those  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wii* 
nesses  and  ministers  or  attendants  qf  the  woan  (Luke  z.  2.)  that  is,  the  Lsjf  •# 
(Too  A^vnY  For  how  could  they  behold  or  attend  upon  that,  which  was  not  viri- 
ble,  or  had  no  personal  existence  ?  Observe  particularly,  that  the  word  in  the 
original  (inypcnyr)  denotes  a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  the 
minister Sf  employed  by  the  translators.    The  expression  ministers  of  the 


*  In  the  opening  of  the  Revelations,  it  is  particularly  said  of  St.  John,  that  lie 
bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'Of  ffiaf>rvp99t  r«v  A«/ov  rtv  Ofov,  cat  rnv  /icprvpiavy  Iiisw 
XpiffTov.  ch.  i.  V.  2. 

Again,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  the  person  who  aits  on  the 
white  horse  b  called  the  Word  of  Qod^  caXurcc  ro  o»o^a  avrov  '0  AOroz  ro»  eu% 
V.  13. 
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and  that  they  were  composed  with  an  upright  intention,  though  they 
were  inaccurate  and  defective.  What  tliese  imperfect  and  incorrect 
histories  of  our  Saviour  were,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did 
not  survive  the  age  when  they  were  composed.^ 

The  scope  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede  the 
defective  and  authentic  narratives  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and 
to  deliver  to  Theophilus^  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  life,  doc- 
trines, miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Irenasus 
and  some  of  the  fathers  imagined  tliat  Saint  Luke  derived  his  in- 
formation chiefly  from  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  vnroie  his  Gospel 
at  his  command  f  but  tliis  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  die  evan- 
gelist's own  words  ;  whence  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he 
obtained  his .  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourses  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.      Now 

convejt,  to  the  Enfflish  reader  at  least,  the  idea  of  the  minitters  of  the  Gospel ; 
kiit  eye-wUnesses  qf,  attendants  upon,  or  servants,  of  the  IVord,  cannot  fail  to  ini- 
plj  that  the  Word  was  a  person  capable  of  being  seen,  and  of  receiving  attoncl- 
ance.  In  any  language,  tye-witnesses  of  a  thinflr  not  visible  must  be  a  very  liarsh 
and  unintelligible  expression.  When  St.  John  auo  says,  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory  ;  ho  comes  very  near  indeed  to  St. 
Loke's  eye-witnesses  of  the  IVord. 

'^  I  am  well  aware  that  this  idea  is  not  new  *  How  indeed  should  it  be  new  ? 
being  so  very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text^  that  it  is  more  ex- 
traordinary ror  it  to  bo  overlooked,  than  remarked.  But  in  this  country  it  has 
bMn  little  noticed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  sajiie  writer,  St.  Luko, 
has  wun  ffiven  the  personal  sense  to  the  term  LMgos,  or  word,  in  the  xxth  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts,  ver.  32. ;  and  if  so,  it  is  also  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  whoee 
■peech  is  there  recited.  And  now,  hrethren,  I  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the 
Wfd  rf  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.  By  the  ivord  of  his  grace  is  thus  supposed 
to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst ;  in  which  case,  it  would  be  better  to  render  it 
**  wha  is  able,  dec."  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  dear  as  the  former  passa^fe. 
Bat  the  IVord  whom  the  apostles  saw,  and  upon  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  St.  Luke,  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  other  than  oua  Lord  Jesus  CiiaisT."' 
Naret  on  the  Veracitv  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40 — 43. 2d  edit.  Lond.  1819. 

1  Mill*!  Proleg.  ^  35—37.  Doditfidgo's  ram.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Lardnor*s 
Works,  8vo.  voT  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  205,  206. 

2  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  ia  friend  qf  God,  some  have  imagined  that, 
under  this  appellation,  Saint  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  whom 
9M  friends  qf  God,  he  dedicated  this  feithful  history  of  our  Saviour.  But  this  in- 
terpretation appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it :  for,  if  all  the  followers  of  Christ 
an  addressed,  why  is  the  singular  number  used  P  And  what  good  end  could  there 
be  accomfdished  by  using  a  reifned  name  ?  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  many 
others,  have  understood  Theophilus  to  be  a  real  person ;  and  Theophylact  has  well 
lemarked  that  he  was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and  possibly  a  prefect  or  govern- 
or, because  he  gives  him  the  same  title  of  it^rt^t  most  excellent,  which  bt.  Paul 
need  in  his  addresses  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Dr.  Cave  supposed  him  to  liavo  been 
»  nobleman  of  Antioch,|on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Recognitions, 
but  these  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
Dr.  Lardner,  now  generally  adopted,  viz.  that,  as  Saint  Luke  composed  his  Gos- 
pel in  Greece,  Theophilus  was  a  man  of  rank  of  the  same  country.  Lardner *s 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  138, 130. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  203,  204.  Doddridge,  Camp- 
bell, Whitby,  Slc.  on  Luke  i.  1—4.  Du  Veils  Literal  Explication  of  the  Acts,  pp. 
4— >7.  English  edition,  London,  IG85. 

3  See  ^ines  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

*  See  Wdfii  Cur»  Philol  in  Luc.  i.  2. 
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it  is  manifest  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for  he  was 
not  converted  to  the  Christian  faitli  until  tlie  end  of  tlie  year  36, 
or  perhaps  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was  from  convers- 
ing with  some  of  tiie  apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  our  Liord, 
that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every  thing  from  the  beginning, 
and  that  Theophilus  might  know  die  certainty  of  diose  truths  of 
which  he  had  liitherto  received  only  die  first  elements. 

Vl.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain  passages 
in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  and  die  parallel  passages  in  that  of  Saint 
Matthew,^  Rosenmiiller  and  some  other  critics  have  imagined  that 
the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  die  latter,  and  that  he  uranscribed 
considerably  from  it.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  solid  foundation  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
evangelist  Luke  himself,  who  expressly  says  that  he  derived  his 
inform  :.Uon  from  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  ;  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  those  coincidences.  Furdier,  Sabt  Luke  has 
related  many  interesting  particulars,®  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by 
Stiint  Matthew.  And  lastly,  die  order  of  time,  observed  by  these 
two  evangelists,  is  different.  Saint  Matthew  narrates  the  facts  re- 
corded in  his  Gospel,  chronologically  ;  Saint  Luke,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  paid  but  TilUe  attention  to  this  order,  because 
he  proposed  to  make  a  classification  of  events,  referring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  arrangement. 

1  Ck)raparc  Luke  iii.  7—9.  UJ,  17.  with  Matt.  iii.  7—12. ;  Luke  v.  20—38.  with 
Matt.  ix.  2—17. ;  Luke  vi.  1—5.  with  Matt.  xii.  1—5. ;  Luke  vii.  22—28.  with 
Matt.  xi.  4 — 11. ;  and  Luko  xii.  22 — 31.  with  Matt.  vi.  25—33.  RoBenmOller  nyi 
that  Bcngcl's  mode  of  comparing  and  harmonising  the  Gospchi  of  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke  is  the  best. 

9  Thus  Saint  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist ;  the  annunciation  ;  and  other  important  circumstances  concerning  the 
nativity  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  being  then  in  Bethlehem  ;  the 
vision  granted  to  tiic  shepherds  ;  the  early  testimony  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  the 
wondorfui  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  proficiency  in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve 
years  old  ;  and  his  age  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  connected  with  the 
year  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He  has  given  us  also  an  account  of  several  memo- 
rable incidents  and  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion 
of  ZaccheuH  the  publican ;  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  for 
eighteen  years  ;  and  of  the  dropsical  man ;  the  cleansing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the  re- 
pulse he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city ;  and  the  instructive  re- 
buke he  gave,  on  that  occa.<)ion,  to  two  of  his  disciples  tor  their  intemperate  zeal : 
also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  ai\er  his  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disci- 
ples, in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  at  that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  added  many 
edifying  parables  to  those  which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists.  Of 
this  number  are  the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors ;  of  the  rich  fool 
who  hoarded  up  his  increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years  ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  ;  of  the  re- 
claimed profligate  ;  of  the  Pnarisee  and  the  Publican  praving  in  the  temple  ;  of  the 
judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's  importunity,  though  he  feared  not  God, 
nor  regarded  man  ;  of  the  barren  fig-tree ;  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan ;  and 
several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  oftnese  particulars  were  speci- 
fied by  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke  ;  who  has  thus,  undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  that  it  is, 
in  every  thing  material,  the  very  same  book  which  had  ever  been  distinguished 
b^  the  name  of  this  evangelist  till  his  day,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our 
tmies.  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  12G.  Seethe  passage  of  Ireneus  in 
Dr.  L&rdner's  works,  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  160, 161. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  366,  367. 
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The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chapters, 
is  divided  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  into  five  distinct  classes  or 
sections,  viz. 

Class  I.  contains  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  together  with 

all  the  circumstances   that  preceded,  attended,   and  Jollowed  it. 

(i.  ii.  1—40.) 
Class  II.  comprises  the  particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour^s  infancy 

and  youth,  fii.  41 — 52.) 
Class  III.  includes  the  preaching  of  John,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus 

Christ,  whose  genealogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class  IV.   comprehends   the  discourses,   miracles,   and  actions  of 

Jesus    Christ,    during  the  whole   three    years   of  his  ministry. 

(iv. — ix.  60.) 

This  appears  evident :  for,  after  St.  Luke  had  related  his  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that  Christ  re- 
turned to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.),  Capernaum 
(31.),  and  the  lake  of  Geunesareth  (v.  1.) ;  and  then  he  proceeds  as 
far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovers,  a.  d. 

30,31. 

&  i.  Christ  teaches  at  Nazareth,  where; his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him.  (iv.  14. 

—30.) 
$  ii.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  Capernaum,  where  he  teaches,  as  also  in 

other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31 — 44.) 
^  iii.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  and  the  miraculous  draught 

of  fishes,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
^  iv.  Christ  heals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (y.  12 — ^26.) 
4  y.  The  caU  of  Matthew,  (v.  27—32.) 
^  yi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  n6t  fast.  (y.  33 — 39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 

the  third  passover,  a.  o.  31,  32. 

^  i.  Christ  justifies  his  disciples  for  plucking  com  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  and 
heals  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.    (vi.  1 — 11.) 

i  ii.  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12 — 16.) 

}  iii.  Christ  dcHccnds  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 10.)  whore  ho  re- 
peats a  considerable  part  of  his  sermon  on  tne  mount  (20 — 4!).)  ;  which  is 
related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

§  iv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain.  (vu.  1—17.) 

^  y.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his  dis- 
course to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  Id— 35.) 

^  vi.  A  woman,  wno  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  30—50.) 

§  vii.  Christ  preaches  again  through  Galilee  (viii.  1 — 3.),  where  he  delivers  the 
parable  of  the  sower.  (4 — 15.) 

$  viii.  Christ  declares  tlie  duty  of  the  apostles,  and  also  of  all  Chri.<(tians,  as  the 
lights  of  the  world  (Hi — 18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem,  are  his  mother 
and  brethren.  (1(^—21.) 

^  ix.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command  (viii.  22 — ^25.),  and  expels  a  legion 
of  demons,  at  Gadara.  (2C-— 39.) 

^  X.  Christ  euros  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life, 
(viii.  40— 5().) 

^  xi.  The  apoHtles  sent  forth  to  preach.  —  Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to  see 
Christ,  (ix.  1—9.) 

^  xii.  Christ  miraculously  feeds  five  thousand  men.  —  Their  different  opinions 
concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced,  (ix.  10 — 27.) 
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$  ziii.  The  transfi^oraiioii  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (iz.  38 — 36.) 
^  ziv.  On  hia  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  his  disci- 
ples could  not  expel,  (ix.  37--42.) 
(  TV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufierinjfs  and  death ;  exhorts  them  to 
humility ',  and  shows  that  such  as  propagate  the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  hindered, 
(ix.  43—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  account  of  ow  Saviour^a  last  journey  to  Je* 
rusalem^  including  every  circumstance  relative  to  his  passion,  deaxkj 
resurrection,  and  ascension*  (ix.  51 — 62.  x. — ^xxiv.) 

Sect.  1.  Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to  Je- 
rusalem, to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem  afler  the  feast. 


{  i.  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  receive  Christ. — His  an- 
swer to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51^-62.) 
%  ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1 — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.  d.  32.  and  bis  return  thither  to 
the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 

(  i.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17 — 84.) 

I  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  il5--37.) 

$  iii.  Christ  is  entertained  b^  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38 — 42.) 

$  iv.  (Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of  impor* 
tunity  in  orayer,  as  also  implicit  rehance  on  the  paternal  goodness  of  God. 
(xi.  1—13.) 

%  ▼.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  ^o  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to  Beebt 
bub.  (xi.  14—28.) 

▼i.  His  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  fVom  heaven,  (xi  29—36.) 
vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hjrpocrisy.  (xi.  37 — 54.) 
▼iii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  jCrsf ,  to  avoid  Yijwxxvbj  (xii.  1-^.) ;  and 
secondly  J  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  oz  man.  (4--12.) 

§  ix.  Cautions  against  oovetousnees  or  worldly-mindedness,  and  axhortations  to 
be  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13—34.) 

(  X.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death.  — *The  reward  of  such  as  are 
careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stations,  and  the  opportunities 
offered  to  them.  (xii.  35—48.) 

)  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's  coming 
(xii.  54—56.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sufficient  to  teach  men  re- 
pentance. (57—59.) 

(  xii.  God's  judraients  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repentance.— 
The  parable  ofthe  fi^-tree.  (xiii.  1 — 9.) 

i  xiii.  Uhrist  cures  an  wfirm  woman  on  the  Babbath  day  (xiii.  10 — 17.) ;  and  de- 
livers the  parable  ofthe  mustard  seed.  (16—21.) 

i  xiv.  Christ's  journev  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  dedication ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred  (xiii.  Stt— 
20.^ ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of  Jerusalem.  (31 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  after 
Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return  thither 
to  keep  his  last  passoyer,  a.  d.  32,  33. 

§  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Babbath  day,  and  inculcates  the  dottee 

of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1 — 14.) 
^  ii.  The  parable  ofthe  great  supper,  (xiv.  15 — 24.^ 
^  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  anown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian.  The 

unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,    (xiv.  25 — 35.) 
$  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sinners 

by  the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  dieep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost  piece  of 

money  (8—10.);  and  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (11—32.) 
^  V.  The  parable  ofthe  unjust  steward,  (xvi.  1 — 13.) 
i  vi.  The  Phariaeee  reproved  for  their  covelousness  and  hypocrisy,  (xvi.  14 

—180 
i  vii.  The  parable  ofthe  rich  man  and  Lmrui.    (xyL  19—31.) 
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4  Tiii.  The  dnij  of  not  givmg  offence,  (ivii.  1 — 10.) 

^  iz.  In  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (zvii.  II — 19.)  ', 

and  disoounes  concerning  his  second  coining.  (20 — 27.) 
$  X.  £ncouragonient  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the 

importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1 — 8,) 
i  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  parable  of 

the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xviii.  9^—14.) 
$  xii.  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  be  brought  to  nim  (xviii.  15 — 17.)  ; 

and  diHCourses  with  a  rich  young  man.  (18 — 30.) 
i  xiii.  Christ  again  foretels  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviii.  31 — 34.) ;  and  cure* 

a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35—42.) 
^  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaccheus.  (xix.  1 — 10.) 
^  XV.  The  parable  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive  % 

kingdom,  (xix.  11 — 2b.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion  of  Christ, 

A.  D.  33* 

$  i.  On  Palm- Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the  first  day  of  Passion-weeky 
Christ  makes  his  lowly  yet  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  weeps  over  the 
city,  and  expels  the  traiders  out  of  tlie  temple,  (xix.  2$>— 46.) 
$  ii.  On  Monany,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion-wcek,  Christ  teaches  during  the 

day  in  the  temple,    (xix.  47,  48.) 
$  iii.  On  Tutsdatff  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week, 

(«)  in  /As  dav'ttme  and  in  the  tempUy  Christ  confutes  the  chief  priests,  ecribee, 
and  elders,  1.  By  a  question  concerning  the  baptism  of  John.  (xx.  1 — ^7.)— 9. 
By  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vmevard.  (9—19.) — 3.  By  showing  the 
lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  Cesar.  (20 — ^26.)  —  The  Sadducees  conrated, 
and  the  resurrection  proved.  (27 — 40.) —  The  scribes  confounded,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41 — 47.)  The  chanty  of 
a  poor  widow  commended,  (xx.  1 — 4.) 

(/>)  In  the  evening,  and  principally  on  the  Mount  of  Olives^  Christ  discourses 

concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  last  judgment  (xxi.  5— 

28.)  ;  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (29 — 33.) ;  and  enforces  the  duty 

of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 

$  iv.  On  Wednesday i  or  the /ourCA  day  of  Passion-week,  the  chief  priests  eon* 

suit  to  kill  Christ,  (xxil.  1—3.) 
{>  V.  On  Thursday  fOT  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-wcek,  Judas  covenants  to  betray 
Christ  (xxii.  4--6.)  ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare  the  Passover. 
(7-13.) 
9  vi.  On  the  Passover  day^  —  that  iSffrom  Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening 
of  Passion'weeli, 

(a)  Iff  the  evenings  Christ  eats  the  Passover  ;  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  the 
J^ord's  Supper ;  discourses  on  humihty,  and  foretels  his  being  betrayed  by 
Judas,  his  abandonment  by  his  disciples,  and  Peter's  denial  of  liim.  (xxii.  14 
—38.) 

{h)  Towards  nighty  ailer  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus  goes  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  wliere,  afler  being  some  time  in  an  agony,  he  is  appre- 
hended, (xxii.  39 — 58.) 

(r)  Durin^the  nighty  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  hi^h  priest's  house, 
(whither  reter  followed  and  denied  him,)  is  derided,  (xxii.  f^t— G5.) 

{())  ^t  day-break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin  (xxii. 
00 — 71.) ;  from  whoso  tribunal, 

(«)  On  Friday  morning y  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1 — 7.),  who 
sends  him  to  Herod  (&--12.)  ;  by  whom  he  is  again  sent  to  PUate,  and  is  by 
him  condemned  to  be  crucified,  (13 — 25.) — 2.  Christ's  discourse  to  the  women 
of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  crucified.  (26 — 31.) 

(/)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour.  —  The  crucifixion ;  Christ's  gamente 
divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the  penitent  robber, 
(xxiii.  32—43.) 

(e)  From  the  sizth  to  the  ninth  lumr.  —  The  preternatural  darkness,  rending  of 
the  veil ;  death  of  Clirist,  and  its  noncomitant  circumstances,  (xxiii.  44 — 49.) 

(A)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sun-set^  Jesus  Christ  is  interred  by  Joseph  or 
Arimathea.   (xxiii.  50 — 56.) 

Sect.  5.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Day. 

A  i.  Christ's  resurroction  testified  to  the  women  by  the  angel,  (xxiv.  1 — 12.) 
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$  ii.  Clirist  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmans,  and  also  to  Peter. 

(xxiv.  i:{— i}.) 
^  iii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  his  instructions  to  thom.  (xxiv.  36 

—49.) 

Sect.  G.  The  Ascension  of  Christ,  (xxiv.  50 — 52.) 

The  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  by  Saint  Luke,  has  been 
followed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  UTiters. 
Thus  Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  briet  summary  of  tlie  life  of 
Augustus  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign  power,  announces 
his  intention  of  recording  the  subsequent  events  of  liis  life,  not  in 
order  of  time,  but  arranging  them  in  distinct  classes  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline, 
and  private  life.^  In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  tliat  be  would 
not  observe  the  strict  order  of  time  ;  but  in  order  tliat  tlie  things, 
which  he  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate  tiiem 
distinctly  and  separately.^ 

VII.  If  Suint  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Col.  iv.  14.)  that  Saint 
Luke  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of  letters, 
his  writings  would  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  had  a  liberal 
education  ;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as  many  Hebraisms 
perhaps  as  any  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet  his  language  contains  more 
numerous  Graecisms  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  style  of  this  evangelist  is  pure,  copious,  and  flowing,  and 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Saint  Paul. 
Many  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  best  classic  authors  ;  and  several  emi- 
nent critics  have  long  since  pointed  out  the  singular  skill  and  propriety 
with  which  Saint  Luke  has  named  and  described  tlie  various  diseases 
which  he  had  occasion  to  notice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness, 
Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has  a  number 
of  words,  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest ;  but  in  Saint  Luke's 
Gospel,  tlie  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the  other 
Gospels,  Ls  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words  found  in  all  the 
other  three  Crospels  put  together  ;  and  that  the  terms  peculiar  to 
Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and  compound  words.  There  is 
also  more  of  composition  in  iiis  sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other 
tln-ee  Gospels,  and  consequently  less  simplicity.  Of  tliis  we  have  an 
example  in  the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four 
verses.  Further,  Saint  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  tlie 
manner  of  other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own 
verdict  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the  Pharisees 
9iXafyv^i,  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.)  ;  and  in  distinguishing  Judas 
Iscariot  from  die  other  Judas,  he  uses  the  phrase  05  xai  syevsro  *fo6oTtjc, 
Ufho  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.)  Saint  Matthew  (x.  4.)  and  Saint 
Mark  (iii.  19. )  express  the  same  sentiment  in  milder  language  —  tcho 
delivered  him  up.  Again,  the  attempt  made  by  tlie  Pharisees,  to 
extort  from  our  Lord  what  might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against 

1  Suetonius  in  Augnsto,  c.  iz.  (al.  xii^  p.  68.  edit.  Bipont.    This  historian  has 
pursued  the  same  method  io  his  life  of  Cesar. 
3  Flori,  Hilt.  Rom.  Ub.  u.  c.  19. 
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bim,  is  expressed  by  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is 
used  by  either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  :  "  they  began  vehemently  to  press 
km  with  questions  on  many  points.^'*  And  on  another  occasion,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  people,  he  says  that  they  were  JUled  with  madness. 
(fi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  instructions  given  by  our  Lord,  and 
recorded  by  this  evangelist,  especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has 
*^  surpassed  him  in  uniting  affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine 
siiBplicity,  particularly  in  the  parables  of  the  benevolent  Samaritan 
and  the  penitent  prodigal.^ 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    SOURCES   OF   THE   FIRST   THREE    GOSPELS. 

L  Different  hypotheses  stated. — IL  Examination  of  the  hypothesis^ 
that  the  evangelists  abridged  or  copied  from  each  other.  —  III.  Eap- 
amination  <nthe  hypothesis^  that  the  evangelists  derived  their  tn- 
formation  fiom  a  primary  Chreek  or  Hebrew  document.  —  IV,  And 
of  the  hypothesis^  that  they  consulted  several  documents.  — V.  That 
the  only  document  consulted  by  the  three  first  evangelists  was  the 
preaching  of  our  Saviour  himself. 

h  That  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint 
Luke,  should  contain  so  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there 
should  exist  such  striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  these  three  evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same  dis- 
courses or  transactions,  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  circumstance. 
Hence  several  eminent  writers  have  been  induced  to  discuss  this 
singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equal  ingenuity  :  and  although  tbe 
testimonies  which  we  have  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Gospels,  are  so  clear  and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  private  Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered 
diirerent  hypotheses  to  account  for,  and  explain,  these  phenomena,  the 
author  would  deem  his  labours  very  imperfect,  if  he  suffered  them  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

Three  principal  h3rpotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account  for  these 
verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  between  the  &st  three 
evangelists,  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels  were  taken  from 
another ;  2.  That  all  three  were  derived  from  some  original  docu- 
ment common  to  the  evangelists  ;  —  and,  3.  That  they  were  derived 
from  detached  narratives  oi  part  of  tlie  history  of  our  Saviour,  commu- 
nicated by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.    We  shall 

1  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  126 — 129.  RosenmaUtr,  Scholia  in 
floT.  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 6.  Kuin5el,  Couiment.  in  Libros  Hist.  Nc^.  Test.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  213 — ^220.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  228 — 271.  Pritii,  In- 
irod.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  181 — 195.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  i.  pp.  333 
— 339^ars  ii.  pp.  ^5—209.  2Zl.ti  sea.  264.  Rumpei,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Librdi 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  81—^.  Bp.  Clemr's  Discourse  on  the  Style  of  Saint  Liike's 
Goipel,  in  hii  BermoM,  pp.  209—224. 8vo.  Oxford,  1806. 
VOL.  IV.     ,  *  - 
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briefly  state  tlic  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and  against  these 
various  hypotlieses. 

11.  The  first  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has  been,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  first  three  evangelists  had  copied  or  abridged  from 
Uie  third,  or  one  from  die  otlier  two ;  but  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  w^re  the  copyists,  are  topics  concerning  which 
various  conjectures  have  been  given.  This  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Drs.  Mill,  Owen,  Harwood,  Townson, 
and  Hales,  and  also  by  Griesbach  :  but,  besides  that  it  weakens  tlie 
testimony  of  the  evangelists  by  reducing  three  to  two,  or  even  to  one, 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  considerations. 

1.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  antient  Christian  writers 
had  a  suspicion,  that  either  of  the  first  three  evangelists  had  seen  the 
other  Gospels  before  he  wrote  his  own.,* 

They  say  indeed,  *^  that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels  had  been  delivered 
to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint  John,  and  that  nc  confirmed  the  truth 
of  their  narration ;  but  said  that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which 
might  be  profitably  related :"  or,  *'  that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things  which 
had  been  omitted  by  the  former  evangelists."  To  mention  no  others,  Eusebius 
bishop  of  Cssarea,!  Epiphanius,^  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,^  and  Jerome,^  express 
themselves  in  this  manner.  Towards  the  close  oi  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or 
early  in  the  fifth,  Auzustine^  supposed  that  the  fir^t  three  evangelists  were  not 
totally  ignorant  of  eacli  other's  labours,  and  considered  Saint  Mark's  Gospel  as  an 
abridgment  of  Saint  Matthew's  :  but  he  was  the  first  of  the  fathers  who  advocated 
that  notion,  and  it  does  not  qppear  that  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers, 
until  it  was  revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by  Grotius  and 
others. 

2.  //  15  not  suitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  evangelists^  that 
they  tkould  abridge  or  transcribe  another  historian. 

Saint  Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently  was  able  to 
write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any  parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
/•t  which  he  was  not  present,  he  might  obtain  information  from  his  fellow-apostles 
■mt  other  eye-witnesses.  And,  with  respect  to  things  which  happened  before  the 
idling  of  the  apostles  (m  the  nativity,  mfancy,  and  youth  of  Christ),  the  apostles 
ilrigfat  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  himself,  or  from  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
'jbice,  on  whose  information  they  could  depend. 

Saint  Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  was  (as  we  hare  already 
Been)6  an  early  Jei^ish  believer,  acquainted  with  all  tlie  apostles,  and  especially 
with  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many  other  eye-witnesses :  consequently  he  was 
well  qualified  to  write  a  Gospel ;  and  that  he  did  not  abridge  Saint  Matthew,  wo 
have  shown  by  an  indtlttion  of  various  particulars.'^  Saint  Luke,  though  not  one 
of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  his  discourses  and  actions,  was 
a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  of  Paul :  ho  must  there- 
fore have  been  well  qualified  to  write  a  G(vspel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a 
former  page,®  it  is  manifest  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authen- 
tic history  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written  ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that 
he  had  accurately  traced  all  things  from  the  source  in  succession  or  order,  and  ho 
professes  to  write  of  them  to  Theophilus.  Afler  such  an  explicit  declaration  at 
this  is,  to  afErm  that  he  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more 
from  another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  evangelist  himself 

1  See  the  passages  from  Eusebius  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  326, 
227. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  369.  »  rr        » 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  511,  512. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
<  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  p.  41. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  p.  93.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
vsr     6  See  pp.  252,  253.  of  this  volume. 
^  See  pp.  257—259  of  this  volume. 
8  See  p  266.  supra. 
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3.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  first  three  Gospels^ 

that  the  evangelists  had  not  seen  any  authentic  written  history  of  Jesus 

Christ. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Saint  John  had  seen  the  other  three  Gospels  ; 
foTf  at»  he  w  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  appears  from  his  Ixospel  itself 
that  he  carefully  avoided  the  repetition  of  things  related  in  theni,  except  a  few 
accessary  facts.  But  there  is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Saint  Mark  know 
that  Matthew  had  written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Saint  Luke  knew  that  the 
two  cvanEolists  had  written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Saint  Mark  had  seen  the 
.work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely  thnt  he  would  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  an  apoHtle  of  Christ,  that  is,  un  eye-witness,  which  he  was  not. 
Nor  would  Saint  Luke,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Go.spel,  apponrs  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  several  memoirs  of  the  sayings  and  actions  or  Christ,  havo 
omitted  to  sa^  that  one  or  more  of  them  was  written  by  an  apostle,  as  Matthew 
was.  —  His  silence  theref>>re  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  first  three  evangelists 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous  authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

4.  The  seeming  contrcuiictions^^  which  exist  in  the  first  three  Gospels 
(all  of  which  J  however,  admit  of  easy  soiutions),  are  an  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  evangelists  did  uot  write  by  concert,  or  after  having 
seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

5.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  alt  these  three  evangelists,  there 
are  small  varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly  shoia  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suffice,  to  refer  to  and  comimre  the  accounts 
of  tRe  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in  the  country  of  tlio  Gadarenes 
(Matt.  viii.  28—34.  with  Mark  v.  1—20.  and  Luke  viii.  26—40.)  ;  the  account  of 
oar  Lord's  transfiguration  on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1 — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  1 — 13. 
and  Luke  ix.  28 — 3G.),  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man  aller  our 
Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount.  ('Matt.  xvii.  14 — 21.  with  ^lark  ix.  14 — 2U. 
and  Luke  ix.  37—42.)  In  each  of  the  accounts  here  cited,  the  agreeing  cir- 
cumstances which  are  discoverable  in  them,  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  histo- 
IT,  but  there  are  also  several  diflTereuces  equally  evident  in  them.  Whoever 
therefore  diligently  attends  to  these  circumstances,  must  be  sensible  that  the  evan- 
gelical historians  did  not  copy  or  borrow  from  each  other. 

6.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  Saint  Matthew* s 
Gospel,  of  which  neither  Saint  Mark  nor  Saint  Luke  has  taken  any 

notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt.  ii.  xxvii.  10.  xxvii.  51 — 53. 
tad  zxviii.  11 — 15. :  some  or  all  of  which  would  have  been  noticed  by  Saint  Mark 
or  Saint  Luke,  had  the^  written  with  the  view  of  abridging  at  confinning  Saint 
Matthew's  history.  It  is  also  very  observable,  that  Saint  Liuce  lias  no  account  of 
the  miracle  of  feeding  *'  four  thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes," 
which  is  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32—39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — 9.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Macknight  and  others  havo 
imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it  contains  manv  reiuarkable  things  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels.  Now,  if  Saint  Matthew  or  Saint  Mark  had 
written  with  a  view  of  abridj^mg  or  confirming  Lake's  history,  they  would  not 
have  passed  by  those  things  without  notice. 

7.  All  the  first  three  evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each  other,  and  that 
they  were  aU  well  acquainted  with  the  things  of  which  they  undertook  to 

write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides  those 
just  cited  ;  and  both  Saint  Mark^  and  Saint  Luke,^  as  we  have  already  seen,  have 
many  similar  things,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  additional  instances. 


1  On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  533.,  in  which  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 
tween the  crenealogiet  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke  arc  particu 
larly  considered. 

9  See  pp.  257—259.  st^ra,  of  this  votaBie. 

3  See  p.  2G^M0U  3.  stqtra^  of  thii  volume 
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8.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and  com* 
position  is  a  proof  that  these  evangelists  had  seen  each  other's  writ- 
ings :  but  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient. 
In  fact,  Mill  himself  allows^  that  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily 
subsist  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Greek 
language.^ 

'  III.  The  second  hypothesis,  by  winch  some  distinguished  critics 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  verbal  hargiony  observable  in  the  first 
three  gospels,  is  that  which  derives  them  from  some  common  Greek 
or  Hebrew  document  or  source,  which  occasioned  the  evangelists  so 
frequently  to  adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le 
Clerc^  was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred  ;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and  advocated 
by  Koppe,*  by  Michaelis  in  the  fourth  (Grerman)  edition  of  his  Intro- 
ductioB  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Lessing,  Niemeyer,  and  others, 
but  especially  by  Eicbhorn,  of  whose  various  modifications  of  this 
hypothesis  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis  has  given  an  interesting 
accoimt.^  The  common  document,  whence  the  three  evangelists 
drew  their  materials,  Eicbhorn  supposed  to  be  in  Hebrew  or  Cbaldee. 
After  many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
other  hypotheses,  and  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis,  Bishop  Marsh 
proposes  his  own  in  the  following  terms,  marking  die  common  Hebrew 
document,  which  he  supposes  the  evangelist  to  have  consulted  by  the 
sign  ^,  and  certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  addidons  by 
th^  letters  a,  /?,  kc. 

^^Samt  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke,  all  diree,  used 
copies  of  the  common  Hebrew  document  {(  :  the  materials  of  which 
Saint  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retained  in  the  language  in 
which  he  found  them,  but  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them 
into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke,  beside  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ment K,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had  been  made,  before 
any  of  the  additions  a,  /3,  &c.  had  been  inserted.  Lastly,  as  the 
Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  contain  Greek  trandatiOQS  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel 
into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Mark,  where  Saint  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with  Saint  Matthew : 
and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had 
no  matter  in  common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequendy  recourse  to 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel."* 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author  conceives, 


1  Bfillii  Prolog.  $  108. 


■ertation 

his  Tr&naUtion  of  Mtchaelis. 

4  In  hit  DiBMrtation  entitled  Marmi  nan  Epitomaior  Maithm.    8oe  Pott'i  Sjl- 
loge,  vol.  i.  pp.  6&— 68. 

d  Bn.  Marah*!  MichMlif,  vol.  UL  part.  ti.  pp.  184—206. 

•  IbU  p.  361.  --I  i-.        rr 
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will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  verbal  agreement 
and  disagreen^ent  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
manifold  relations  which  tliey  bear  to  each  other ;  and  he  has  accom- 
modated it  with  great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated 
bv  him  in  the  former  part  of  his  '*  Dissertation  on  the  OrigiD  of  the 
Three  First  Gospels,"  which  circumstances,  however,  we  have  not 
room  to  detail. .  This  document,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  entitled  in 
Greek  AlHrH212  ^reji  rcjv  vrscXti^^o^f&fivcjv  cv  fjfiuv  c^T^fMxrojv,  tmAu^ 
mip6o(fav  tjfiiv  01  a«r'  agx.'"^  avrvmu  xat  uci)|srai  rou  Xo^ou,  that  is,  A  KAR- 
RATI  v£  of  those  things  which  are  most  fmUy  believed  among  usy  even 
as  they,  who  from  tne  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  oj 
the  word,  delivered  them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this  conjecture 
be  well  founded,  die  document  in  question  is  actually  referred  to  by 
Saint  Luke.^  In  addition  also  to  this  supposed  first  Hebrew  docu- 
ment H  and  its  translations,  Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
supplemental  Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  3,  and  which  con- 
tams  a  collection  of  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged'  in  chronological 
order.  This  he  terms  a  Fvcj/xoXovto,  and  conceives  tliat  it  was  used 
only  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke,  who  had  copies  of  it  difi^ering 
from  each  other.  The  hypothesis  dius  stated  by  the  learned  prelate 
has  been  adopted  by  Kuinoel,'  Schoell,^  and  other  later  German 
critics  :  but  in  this  country  it  has  been  controverted  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,^  Bishops  Middleton,^  and  Gleig,^  the  editors  of 
the  British  Critic,^  and  other  distinguished  writers  f  of  whose  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  verbal  similarities  and  differences  of  the  first  three  evangelists 
(which  necessity  however  is  by  no  means  admitted),  the  obvious  fault 
of  this  hypothesis  is  its  extreme  complexiQ\  Here  are  two  Hebrew 
documents,  and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
supposed,  which  the  algebraical  notations,  introduced  by  their  author, 
can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  firom  each  other.  To 
describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this  method,  not 
fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed ;  viz.  {(9  ^  7>  ^  ^^'  3'  ^^^  ^^- 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  Saint  Luke  or  Saint 

Mark  ^,  b,  and  ^, — in  all,  ten  different  signs  standing  for  so  many 
separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents ;  and  all  tliese 
gratuitously  supposed  without  proof  for  the  existence  of  one  among 

I  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  363.  368. 
a  Comm.  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  1—9. 
.    a  Histoire  Abre^^  de  la  Litt/>rature  Gr^que,  torn.  ii.  pp.  66—82 

4  Dr.  Randolph,  in  hii  "  Remarks  on  MichMlit'a  IntrodueUon/'  8vo.  vols.  iii.  and 
W.  London,  1802. 

6  On  tiie  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article^  PP-  288-4291. 

5  In  hia  valuable  edition  of  Stackhouae*s  Hiitory  of  the  Bible,  ToL  ui.  pp.  103 — 
112. 

7  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  zzi.  (O.  S.)  p.  178.  et  ttq. 

S  Particularly  Mr.  Vevsie,  in  hie  ^*  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis/' 
8?o.  London,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  Bamptoa  Lectures  tar  lofO,  p.  105. 
et  $tq.    See  ibo  the  Christian  Observer  tfus  iSfH^  YoL  TJiL  pp.  OSa-OK. 
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the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  considers  as  simple ; 
but,  with  every  ])ossible  deference  to  such  an  autlM)rity  in  all  mat- 
ters respecting  Biblical  Literature,  it  is  submitted,  that  few  persons 
will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion.  And  altliough  he  states 
witli  respect  to  the  steps  of  tliis  hypothesis,  that  "  there  is  no  improba- 
bility attending  any  one  of  tliem;  they  are  neither  numerous  nor 
complicated  :"  yet  we  must  observe  that,  altogetlicr  tliey  are  both 
numerous,  and  consequently,  by  the  combinations  supposed  in  their 
application,  they  become  extremely  complicated.  Further,  tliough 
no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself  improbable,  yet  tlie  discovery  of 
ten  different  sources  xb  certain  works,  by  mere  analysis,  is  a  circum- 
stance of  the  highest  improbability,  and  forms  such  a  discovery  as 
was  never  yet  made  in  tlie  world,  and  probably  never  will  be  made ; 
because  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  im- 
possibility, that  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.^ 

To  consider  this  object  more  fully,  —  If  the  hypothesis  of  llie 
learned  prelate  would  solve  witliout  difficulty,  or  exception,  all  tlie 
phenomena'  of  every  description,  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity presents  a  direct  and  invincible  argument  against  the  existence 
of  the  primary  document  which  he  has  designated  by  tlie  Hebrew 
letter  ^.  To  begin  widi  the  age  of  the  apostles,  —  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  tliere  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and  such 
high  authority,  as  to  become  tlie  basis  of  the  first  tliree  Go^b,  and 
yet  tliat  nothing,  —  not  even  the  memory  of  it,  —  should  survive  that 
age  f^  "Were  we  indeed  as  certain,  that  the  apostles,  before  tliey 
separated,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  copious  and 
audientic  history  of  their  Divine  Master's  life  and  doctrines,  as  we  are 
that  an  audientic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusalem  of  tlie  reigns  of  the 
different  kings,  the  state  of  religion  under  each,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
prophets,  tliis  would  be  by  much  tlie  easiest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  accoundng  as  well  for  the  harmony  as  for  the 
discrepancies  which  we  find  among  tlie  several  abridgments  made  by 
tlie  first  diree  evangelists.  But,  that  the  aposdes  met  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  diis,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed :  and 
mdecd  die  hypothesis,  had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  tesdmonies  of  the  earliest  uninspired  writers  of 
tlie  efaurch,  would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  tliese  writers 
had  each  declared,  without  collusion  among  themselves,  that  he  had 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless  a  cop^ 
of  it  were  suH  in  existence,  from  which  we  might,  fi-om  internal  evi- 
dence, decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  origin,  we  should  hesitate, 
after  the  imposture  of  the  book  called  the  **  Apostolical  Constitutiont^^' 

1  Brit  Grit  vol.  xxi.  (O.  8.)  p.  160. 

9  Mr.  Veysie  has  iiiBtitutad  a  minnte  ezamiaation  of  Bishop  Marsh*!  statement 
of  the  phenoiMna  obeervable  in  the  fint  three  Gospels,  in  which  he  has  shown  its 
incompetenoy  to  explain  those  pheaoamui.  As  this  investigation  is  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  odndt  of  abndgment,  we  refer  tlw  reader  to  Mr.  V.*li  "  Examination,"  pp. 

S  On  the  subject,  here  neoMsarilj  touched  upon  with  brevitT,  aee  Mr.  Falconer'a 
Lectures  fiir  Jai0»  ip.  l]&-iaO. 


^^ 
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to  admit  the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.     The  apostles,  in  a  state 
of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  tot  publicly  recording  the 
actions  of  their  Lord  as  the  ministers  of  state,  called  the  Scribe  and 
the  Recorder^  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ^nd  Israel,  for 
writing  registers  of  the  deeds  of  tlieir  respective  sovereigns  5  nor  do  we 
ever  find  tlie  evangelists  appealing  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers 
of  tlie  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the 
annals  or  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.^    A  common  record,  from  which 
all  tlie  evangelists  selected  tlie  materials  of  their  histories,  must  there- 
fore  be  abandoned  as  an  hypotliesis  perfectly  groundless,  nofwith- 
Manding  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  displayed 
(we  are  sure,  with  the  lest  intentions)  in  support  of  that  hypothesis."* 
If  we  consuk  tlie  writings  of  the  apostolical  fatliers,  who  were  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  silence  prevails  among  tliem  ;  for,  although  they  did  not 
cite  by  name  tlie  various  books  of  tlie  New  Testament  (the  canon  not 
being  completed  until  the  close  of  the  first  century),  yet  in  their  allu- 
sions to  the  evangelical  writings  they  refer  to  our  four  gospels,  and  do 
not  so  much  as  intimate  tlie  existence  of  any  other  document.     Igna- 
tius, who  flourished  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  second  century  (a.  d.  107), 
is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  book  of  the  Gospels  under  the 
term  "  Gospel,"  and  die  Epistles  under  that  of  "  Apostles  ;"^  but  as 
this  point  has  been  controverted  by  leanied  men,  we  shall  wave  any 
positive  evidence  which  might  be  offered  from  his  writings,  observing 
only  tliat  he  no  where  alludes  or  refers  to  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  besides  those  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  ; 
and  that  his  silence  concerning  the  existence  of  any  other  dociiment 
affords  a  very  strong    presumptive   argument  against  its  existence. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  the  fatliers  who  were  either  con- 
temporar}'  with  Ignatius,  or  who  lived  within  a  few  yeans  of  his  time. 
The  first  witness  we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  wiio  flourished  a.  d.  116, 
and  had  conversed  with  apostolical  men,  tliat  is,  with  those  who  had 
been  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.   It  is  remarkable  that  tliis 
fatiier  refers  to  no  primary  document  whatever  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  Jbears  a  most  express  testimony  to  tlie  number  of  tlie  Gospels, 
which  were  only ^bur,  in  his  day.*    Four-and-twenty  years  afterwards 
lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  explicit : — for  inst^d 
of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of  Aflro/xvif)fiovsu|jiaTa  tgjv 
Airo^oXwv,  or  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he  expressly  declares  that  he 
means  the  Gospels,^    Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  bishop  of  Anti- 

1  See,  among  a  varietj  of  such  apptsls,  1  Kings  xiv.  19.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24. 
S  Bishop  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackhotisc's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

3  On  this  topic,  see  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  CJvo.  .vol.  ii.  p.  81. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

4  See  the  testimony  of  Papias  in  Dr.  lArdner's  \VorKS,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  107 — 
no. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338.  ',  ■"       ' 

!»  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  jUie  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  (c.  00.),  Justin  gives  the  fbUowiag  reason  foft^tho  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  among  the  Christians:— "^ For  the  Apostlea,  in  t}m  Memoirs 
(awofivrtuovevitaatv)  Composed  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospkls  (a  KaXttrai  EYAP- 
PEAIA),  have  thus  asMured  us,  that  Jesus  ordered  them  to  do  it ;  that  he  took 
bread,  gave  thanks,  and  then  said,  *  This  do  in  remefabrance  of  me  ',  ti&ifl  is  n^ 
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ocli,  —  and,  in  short,  every  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiqui- 
ty, is  equall)^  explicit  as  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels,  and  equally 
silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any  source  whence  the  evangelists  derived 
the  materials  of  llieir  Grospel.* 

It  remains  only  that  we  notice  the  conjecture  of  the  learned  prelate 
above  noticed,^  tliat  Saint  Luke  referred  to  such  primary  document, 
and  that  it  was  called  AlHrH2I2,  that  is,  "  a  Narrative  :"  but  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  Greek  article  is  fatal  to  this  conjecture,  and  proves  that 
the  supposed  document  never  existed.^  To  this  consideration  we 
may  add,  tliat  the  incongruides  and  apparent  contradictions,  wliich  (as 
we  have  seen)  form  a  strong  objection  against  the  supposition  that  the 
evangelists  copied  from  each  other,  form  an  objection  no  less  strong 
against  the  supposition  that  they  all  copied  from  one  and  the  same 
document :  for  if,  as  tliis  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  that 
document,  no  difference  could  have  arisen  between  them  ;  but  they 
would  all  have  agreed  in  relating  the  same  diing  in  the  same 
manner,  as  much  as  they  must  have  done,  if  diey  had  copied  from  each 
other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some  one 

ior  more)  of  them  gave  a  different  representation  of  some  fact,  either 
rom  his  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  from  another 
source  (as  the  supposed  document  ]},  ^.)  ;  tliis  appears  to  sap  the 
very  foundation  of  the  edifice  ;  for  in  this  case,  what  becomes  of  the 
authority  of  the  primar}'  document  ?  And,  how  can  all  diree  evange- 
lists be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the  matter  which  they 
have  in  common  ?   In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  we 

body :'  that  in  like  manner  he  took  the  cup,  and,  after  he  had  given  thanks,  nida 
"  This  is  my  blood.'  "  —  And  in  another  passage  (c.  G7.),  when  giving  the  emperor 
an  account  of  th«  Christian  worship,  he  says,  '*  The  Memoirs  of  the  jipostUs  are 
readf  or  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  when  the 
reader  has  ended,  tne  president  of  the  community  makes  a  discourse  exhorting 
them  to  the  imitation  of  such  excellent  things."  —  An  evident  proof  this,  that,  to 
«>aTly  as  the  begiuninff  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels  (and  no  greater 
number)  were  not  onfy  generally  known  among  the  Christians,  hot  were  remed 
even  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  as  divine  books.  The  late 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph)  has  satisfactorflv  vindicated  the  testimony  of 
Justin  against  the  charge  made  by  the  translator  of  Michaelis,  that  tliis  father  had 
<{uoted  what  does  not  exist  in  sense  or  substance  in  any  of  our  four  Gospels.  See 
his  **  Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,"  &c.  p.  78.  tt  seq.  second  edition. 

1  See  the  references  to  the  individual  testimonies  of  these  h$Jti»n  in  the  Index 
to  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  voce  Gospels. 

9  See  p.  277.  supra. 

3  With  ro^ai^d  to  this  supposed  Greek  title,  we  are  in  justice  bound  to  remark, 
that  Bishop  Marsh  has  candidly  led  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  his  conjee* 
f  lire  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  the  article  before  iifiynotVf  {tuirrativm 
or  dMlaration)  in  Luke  i.  1.  On  this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  is  decisively^  of 
opinion  that  it  is  rendered  totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  artidep 
he  remarks,  that  <'  the  rule  is,  that  the  title  of  a  book,  as  prefixed  to  the  book^ 
should  be  anarthrous"  (i.  e.  without  the  article) ;  *<  but  that  when  the  Book  is  re» 
ferrod  to,  the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces,  among  other  instaBces, 
llesiod's  poem,  entitled  A<nri(  'h^mAcms  (HercuUs*s  Shield),  which  Longioae  thii* 
cites  —  si)«  'Hno^M  km  TUK  JintU  Ssruv  (if  indeed  THsehield  may  be  eeeribed  ta 
Hesiod).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  289.  In  the  two  foDowin^ 
pages  he  has  controverted  the  translation  of  Luke  i.  1-^.  proposed  bj  tlie  trmi ' 
Istor  of  Michaelis. 
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cannot  see  liow  any  modification  of  tlie  general  supposition,  that  the 
three  evangelists,  in  tlie  composition  of  their  Gospels,  used  only  one 
document,  can  satisfactorily  explain  all  tlie  examples  of  verbal  disa- 
greement which  occur  in  the  Gospels.  We  conclude,  tlierefore, 
that  no  hypothesis  which  is  built  upon  diis  foundation  can  be  the 
true  one/ 

IV.  The  third  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered,  to  account  for 
the  verbal  similarities,  is  tliat  of  a  plurality  of  documents,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Veysie,  of  w-hich  he  gives  the  following  description.'^ 

"  The  apostles,  both  in  tlieir  public  preaching  and  in  their  private 
conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed  frequently  to  instruct  and 
improve  their  hearers  by  the  recital  of  some  action  or  discourse  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  And  many  pious  Christians,  unwilling  to  trust 
to  memory  alone  for  the  preservation  of  these  valuablcr  communica- 
tions respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced  to  commit  to  writing 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh  in  their  memory. 
And  tlms  at  a  very  early  period,  before  any  of  our  canonical  Gospels 
were  written,  believers  were  in  ])Ossession  of  many  narratives  of 
detached  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus ;  —  drawn  up,  some  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  others  in  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narratives, 
the  most  iiuporlant  were  soon  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  tliey  were  unintelligible  in  tlie 
original,  and  vice  versd.^^ 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
three  first  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  compiled.  Of  die 
autliors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as  Saint  Mattliew  alone  was 
an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write  from  personal  knowledge  of  die 
facts  which  he  recorded  ;  and  diat  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedi- 
ent to  draw  exclusively  from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  wiUi  these 
detached  narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  brought  to  liis  remembrance.  Saint  Mark,  our  author  further 
thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Saint  Matdiew's  Gospel ;  and  having 
collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he  added  to  them  numerous  expla- 
nations that  adapted  tiieiii  to  the  use  of  die  Gentile  converts,  togedier 
with  various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  probably  ac- 
quired from  Saint  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that  Saint  Luke 
compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narratives,  many  of  which 
were  tiie  same  as  had  been  used  by  the  other  evangelists,  though 
S0!ne  of  them  had  been  drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps 
from  the  preaching  of  other  apostles;  and  that  Saint  Luke,  being 
diligent  in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly  to 
the  number.  Saint  ftlatthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  other  two  evangelists  in  Greek.  "  But  Saint  Mark  being  a  plain 
unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  was 
for  die  most  part  satisfied  with  the  very  words  of  his  Greek  docu- 
ments, and  with  giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as  he  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  Wiereas  Saint  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  die 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and  frequendy 

1  Veysie'i  Ezaminiition,  p.  5(?.  ^  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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expressed  tlio  meaning  of  his  dociiincnts  in  more  pure  words,  and  a 
more  elegant  form.  Only  he  adhered  more  closely  to  the  very  ex- 
pression of  his  documents,  when  he  came  to  insert  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  or  to  recite  discourses  and  conversations,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both  Saint  Mark 
'  and  Sahit  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which  they  found  in 
those  documents  which  contained  more  facts  than  one.  The  docu- 
ments thcniselves  they  an*anged  in  chronological  order.  All  the 
evangelists  connected  the  documents  one  with  another,  each  for  him- 
self and  in  his  own  way.'''  Our  autlK)r  also  conjectures  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 
other  Gospels  were  in  circulation  ;  tliat  the  translator  made  great  use 
of  them,  frequently  copying  tlieir  very  words  where  they  suited  his 

Eurivose  ;  that,  however,  he  made  most  use  of  Saint  Mark's  Grospel, 
avmg  recourse  to  tliat  of  Saint  Luke  only  when  he  could  derive  no 
assistance  from  die  other  :  and  tliat  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  per- 
ceived no  difficulty,  he  freqtiently  translated  for  himself,  without 
looking  for  assistance  from  either  Saint  Mark  or  Saint  Luke.* 

Such  is  the  hvpothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  preference  to 
that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  That  it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena, 
which  haVe,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  involve  so  many  difficul- 
ties, we  have  no  inclination  to  controvert ;  for,  as  he  observes  of  his 
lordship's  hypothesis,  "  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  leam- 
iag,  principally  with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the 
author  had  observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in 
every  point  of  importance,  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.** 
We  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answers  diis  purpose  more  com- 
pletely than  that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  of  which 
therefore  it  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement ;  but  to  improve 
requires  not  the  same  effort  of  genius  as  to  invent.  Both,  however, 
are  mere  hypotheses,  or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses, 
which  he  who  rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  com- 
pelled to  admit ;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
.  authority  which  has  hillierlo  been  allowed  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 
To  tliis  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections  seem  to 
lie  wiiich  ho  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very  existence  of  Bi- 
shop Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have  been  already  stated. 
Some  of  these  narratives  must  have  been  of  considerable  length  ;  for, 
some  of  the  exainples  of  verbal  agreement,  which  tliey  have  occa- 
sioned between  Saint  Mattliew  and  Saint  Mark,  are  very  long  and 
remarkable.  They  must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  impcH'- 
tance,  since  they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians ;  and  appear  indeed,  from  this  ac- 
count of  them,  to  have  furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and  names, 
and  some  circumstances  acquired  from  Saint  Peter.  Such  narratives 
as  tliese  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's  documents,  and  one  of  them  his 


1  Veyue't  EuaiiwUoai  pp.  OS,  99.  » Ibid.  pp.  100, 101. 
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document  J{,  an  entire  Gospel,  of  wliicli  not  even  the  memory  sur- 
vived the  apostolic  age.* 

V.  Since,  then,  the  tliree  hypotheses  above  discussed  are  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  tliought, 
which  appear  in  tlie  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are 
we  to  account  for  such  coincidences  ?  We  reply  diat  diey  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  witliout  having  recourse  to  either  of  these  hy- 
podieses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy  every  serious  and 
inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  ^'  that  die  most 
remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and  thought  that  occur  in 
the  tliree  first  Gospels,  are  found  in  diose  places  in  which  the  several 
writers  recorded  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles ;  and  it  will  like- 
wise be  admitted,  that  of  a  variety  of  diings  seen  or  heard  by  any 
man  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  those  whicli  made  the  deepest  im- 

CBSsion  are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  tlie  others 
ve  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be  allowed,  I  diink, 
that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same  remarkable  event, 
some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  one  circumstance,  and  others 
by  a  circumstance  which,  tliough  equally  connected  with  the  princi- 
pal event,  is  considered  by  itself  perfectly  different.  The  miracles 
of  our  blessed  Ijord  were  events  so  astonishing,  tliat  they  must  have 
made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  Uiem,  impressions  too  deep 
to  be  ever  effaced  ;  though  the  circumstan<'.cs  attending  each  miracle 
must  have  affected  the  different  spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to 
have  made  impressions,  some  of  thera  equally  indelible  with  the 
miracle  itself,  on  the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose 
mind  was  completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these 
very  circumstances  may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of 
course  been  soon  forgotten. 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every  man  may 
convince  hims^ilf  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
vriiich  powerfully  arrested  his  attention  many  years  ago.  He  will 
find  that  his  recollection  of  the  event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it^  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as 
it  was  a  month  after  die  event  occurred  ;  whilst  of  many  oUier  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has 
but  a  very  confused  and  indistinct  recoUecdon,  and  ot  some,  no  recol- 
lection at  all.  If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  any 
fijend  who  was  present  widi  him  when  he  witnessed  the  event  in 
question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his  friend's  recollection  of  the 
principal  event  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  as  his  own  ;  that  his  friend  re- 
C(dlects  likewise  many  of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which 
were  either  not  observed  by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped 
ftom  his  memory  ;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which 

_^_^^___^^^^_       _      m      -  mi  ~ 

1  British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  114.  An  hypothesis  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Veyiie's  was  started  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol.  viii 
Mrt  i.  pp.  433,  424,) ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  Mr  V.'s  this 
btii^  notice  of  it  may  anffict. 
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he  has  the  most  distinct  recoUcction,  his  friend  remembers  hardly  one. 
That  such  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  retain 
the  remembrance  of  past  events  I  know  from  experience ;  and  if 
there  be  any  man  who  has  never  yet  made  such  experiments  on  him- 
self, let  him  make  tliem  immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  they  be  fairly  made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  al- 
ways found  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  or  a 
Jaw  of  human  nature  as  certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law  of  corporeal 
nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  made  on  llie  mind  by  tlie 
principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene  is  strong,  tliosc  produced  by 
the  less  important  circumstances  are  weak,  and  therefore  hable  to  be 
soon  effaced,  or  if  retained  at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly  ; 
and  that  when  the  impression  made  by  tlie  principal  object  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  so  as  to  fill  tlie  mind  completely,  the  unimportant  circum- 
stances make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a  hundred  times 
E roved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  not 
earing  tlie  sound  of  a  clock  when  striking  the  hour  beside  him.  If 
these  facts  be  admitted  (and  1  cannot  suppose  tliat  any  reflecting 
man  will  call  them  in  question),  it  will  not,  I  diink,  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  hypotheses^  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  har- 
mony wliich  prevails  among  the  three  first  evangelists,  when  record- 
ing the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  die  discrepancy  which  is 
found  in  what  thoy  say  of  the  order  in  which  those  miracles  were  per- 
formed, or  of  the  less  important  circumstances  accompanying  the  per- 
formance, in  every  one  of  them  the  principal  object  was  our  Lord 
himself,  whose  powerful  voice  the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  tlie 
devils,  obeyed.  The  power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions 
must  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spec- 
tators as  never  to  be  effaced  :  but  wheUier  one  or  two  demoniacs 
were  restored  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  land  of  die  Gadarenes ;  whe- 
ther one  or  tioo  blind  men  miraculously  received  their  sight  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  whedier  diat  miracle  was  performed 
at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other ^  are  circumstances  which,  when 
compared  with  die  miracles  themselves,  are  of  so  litde  importance, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on 
the  minds  of  even  some  of  die  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  die  principal  object,  and  by  whom 
these  circumstances  would  be  soon  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered  at 
all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  die  order  of  time  in  which  die 
miracles  were  performed,  the  evangelists  appear  to  have  paid  very 
litde  regard,  but  to  have  recorded  them,  as  Boswell  records  many  of 
the  sayings  of  Johnson,  without  marking  their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophon 
has  recorded  die  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  which  has  been, 
in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Grospels."* 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report  with  accuracy  the 
speeches  and  discourses  of  anodier ;  in  which  case  even  common 
historians  would  endeavour  to  preserve  die  exact  sense,  and,  as  fiur 

2  fibhop  Gleig'ii  edition  of  Stackhou0O*B  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iu.  p.  104. 
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as  their  memory  would  serve  them,  the  same  words.  "  In  seeking 
to  do  til  is,"  says  the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London,  ''  it  is 
flot  to  be  wondered  at,  diat  two  or  three  writers  sliould  often  fall  upon 
verbal  agreement :  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  write  independently, 
that  they  sliould  often  miss  of  it,  because  their  memory  would  oftun 
fail  them.  With  regard  to  tlie  sacred  writers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
them  studious  of  this  very  circumstance  ;  and  we  have  also  reason  to 
thinkj  that  they  had  assistance  from  above  to  the  same  effect;  and  yet 
it  is  not  neccsssary  to  suppose  tliat  either  their  natural  faculty,  or  tlie 
extraordinar}*^  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both,  should  have 
brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  tliroughout ;  because  it  was  not 
necessary  for  die  purpose  of  Providence,  and  because  it  would  have 
aflected  their  charcictcr  of  original  independent  witnesses.  Let  me 
add,  that  these  discourses,  before  they  were  committed  to  writing  by 
the  evangelists,  must  have  been  often  repeated  amongst  tlie  apostles 
in  teaching  oUiers,  and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among  them- 
selves. Saint  Matthew  had  probably  often  heard  and  known  how 
bis  fellow-labourers  recollected  tlie  same  discourses  which  he  had  se- 
lected for  his  own  preaching  and  writing.  We  know  not  how  much 
intercourse  tliey  had  with  each  other,  but  probably  a  great  deal  be- 
fore they  finally  dispersed  themselves.  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke 
bad  the  same  opportunities,  even  if  they  were  not  original  eye-wit- 
nesses. /  admit,  then,  of  a  common  document ;  but  that  document 
was  no  other  than  the  preaching  of  our  blessed  lord  himself. 
He  was  t/ie  great  prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  author  of  their 
faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he  vhzs  wont  to  dic^ 
fate  to  them  {which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  tlieir  ears,  hut  were  also 
recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  tloly  Spirit  promised^  for  tliai  very  pur^ 
po5e),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often  agreeing  in  loordSf 
thawh  not  without  much  diversification,  and  always  in  sense.*^ 

To  this  powerful  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing  :  protracted  as  this 
discussion  has  unavoidablv  been,  the  importance  of  its  subjects  must 
be  the  audior's  apology  for  the  length  at  which  the  preceding  ques- 
tions have  been  treated  ;  because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying 
w  documentary  hy|X)thesis  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  cliaracter  of 
the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value  and  importance  of 
their  testimony,  and  further  tends  to  sap  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament.  "  They  seem  to  think  more  justly,"  said  that  eminent 
sritic  Le  Clerc,  "  who  say  that  the  tliree  first  evangelists  were  unac- 

Juainted  with  each  other's  design :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to 
leir  testimony.  When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
i^rted  together,  they  arc  suspected  :  but  thdse  witnesses  are  jusdy 
credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately,  and  without  knowing 
what  others  have  said."^ 

1  John  xiv.  2(>. 

>  "  Remarks  on  Micha«»li«*8  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  p.  32.  et  stq. 
Bee  aUo  Bishop  Glei^r's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  viii.  pp.  105 — 1j2.,  and  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Narcs's  Veracity  of  the  Evanj^elists  demonstrated,  pp.  33 — 36.108 — 182. 

3  Pberiponi  (i.  e.  Johonnis  Le  Clerc)  Animadversionea  in  Augustin.  de  Consensu 
ETingelioriuD,  cited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  33. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  564. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ON   THE    GOSPEL   BT   SAINT   JOHN. 

I.  Author,  —  II.  Date.  —  III.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  thu 
OospeL — IV.  Its  occasion  and  design. — Account  of  the  tenets 
of  Cerinthus.  —  Analysis  of  its  contents.  —  V.  Saint  Jokn^s  Croa- 
jtelj  a  supplement  to  the  other  three.  —  VI.  Ohservatiom  on  its 
style. 

I.  Saint  JOHN,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  soo  of  Ze- 
bedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  younger  brotlier  of  James  the  elder.  His  mother's  name 
was  Salome.  Zebedee,  though  a  fisherman,  appears  to  have  been 
in  good  circumstances :  for  the  evangelical  history  informs  us  thai 
he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  27.) 
And  tlierefore  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were 
altogether  illiterate^  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been, 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms  afyga^^uim 
and  i^icjrai,  in  our  version  rendered  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of  life,  who  were  neither 
rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and  such  as  had  not  studied  in  tlie  schools  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  consequently  were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical 
learning  and  traditions  of  tlie  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James 
were,  doubdess,  well  acauainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard  them  publicly  ex- 
plained in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiali,  and  that  his  king- 
dom would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  Saint  John  had  been  a  disciple 
of  John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ.  At  least, 
the  circumstantial  account,  which  he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37—41.  of 
the  two  disciples  who  followed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  he  was  one  of  the  two.  .  It  is,  however,  certain  that  lie  baa  Doth 
seen  and  heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 
particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Gralilec.  (ii.  1 — 11.)  Saint 
John  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but  we  leam 
firom  the  odier  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place  when  he  and  Jaaies 
were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.^  And  Saint  Mark,  m  enume- 
rating tlie  twelve  apostles  (iii.  17.),  when  he  mentions  James  and 
John,  says  that  our  Lord  '^  sumamed  tliem  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons 
of  thunder,"  from  which  appellation  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they 
were  of  particularly  fierce  and  ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cava 

1  MaU.  iv.  21,  23.  Mark  i.  19»  20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lam{>e  has  marked  whst  he 
thinks  are  three  degrocs  in  the  call  of  Saint  John  to  be  a  follower  of  Chrut,  vis. 
1.  His  call  to  the  discipleship  (John  i.  37 — 42.),  after  which  he  continued  to  follvw 
his  business  for  a  short  time  ;  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of  the  immediate  eompenioiM 
of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  21,  22.)  ;  and,  3.  His  call  to  the  apostleship,  when  Uia  ma* 
name  of  Boanerges  was  ffiven  to  him  and  his  brother.  Lampei  Comment,  in 
Evangclium  Johannis  Prole j^om.  cap.  ii.  pp.  17—21. 
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has  conjectured)  ;^  but,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  observed,  it 
U  rather  to  be  cx)nsidered  as  prophetically  representing  the  resolution 
and  courage  i\ith  wliich  they  would  openly  and  boldly  declare  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gos]>el  when  fully  acquainted  with  diem.  How 
appropriate  this  title  was,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of 
Saint  John  abundantly  show.'  From  the  time  when  John  and  his 
brother  received  their  immediate  call  from  Christ,  they  became  his 
constant  attendants  ;  tliey  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles; and,  after  pre\ious  instruction,  both  public  and  private,  they 
were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be  of  tiie  number 
of  the  apostles. 

What  Saint  John's  age  was  at  tliis  time,  his  history  does  not  pre- 
cisely ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  tliat  he  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old  ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  of  age  ;  and  otiiers  again  think  that  he  was  about  the  age  of 
our  Sa\iour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  apostles 
were  much  under  tlie  age  of  thirty  when  they  were  appointed  to  that 
important  office.  Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to 
have  been  tlie  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and,  (if  we  may  judge  from 
his  writings,)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild,  amiable, 
and  affectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard 
and  confidence  ;  and  was,  on  various  occasions,  admitted  to  free  «md 
intimate  intercourse  witli  him,  so  that  he  was  characterised  as  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  (Johh  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him 
present  at  several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in  company  with  only  Pe- 
ter and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  to  our 
Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  gar- 
den. Saint  John  repaid  this  attention  by  tlie  most  sincere  attach- 
ment to  his  master  :  for  though,  in  common  with  tlie  other  apostles, 
he  bad  betrayed  a  culpable  timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last 
conffict,  yet  he  afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only 
aposde  who  followed  Christ  to  tlie  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour  after  his  re- 
surrection, and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  miracu- 
lous fact  ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  his  intercourse 
with  the  mother  of  Christ  (whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to 
his  care),  (xix.  26,  27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  wri- 
ter, to  give  a  circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after  his  re- 
surrection, he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he  would  survive 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated,  not  obscurely,  that  Saint 
Peter  would  sufifer  crucifixion,  but  that  he  would  die  a  natural  death. 
(xxi.  18  —  24.)  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  eflfusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Saint  John  became  one  of 
the  chief  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related 

1  Cave'i  LU^  of  Saint  James  tho  Great,  $  5.  p.  143. 
'  Lampe,  vt  supra j  pp.  ;2 1-^30. 
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in  the  Acts  of  the  ApostlesJ  He  was  present  at  the  council  held  in 
that  city  (Acts  xv.)  about  tlie  year  49  or  50.  Until  tfiis  time  he 
probably  remained  in  Judsa,  and  had  not  traveUed  into  any  foreign 
countries.  From  ecclesiastical  history  we  learn,  tliat  after  the  death 
of  Mary,  the  motlier  of  Christ,  Saint  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  founded  and  presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many 
cities,  but  resided  chiefly  at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he 
wrote  his  revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from  exile,  by 
the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  Saint  John  returned 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  died  in  the 
luindredtb  year  of  his  age,  about  the  year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan. 

II.  The  precise  time  when  tills  Gospel  was  written,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  diat  Saint  John  composed 
it  at  Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to  have  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  conformity  with  their 
opinion  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date  in  the  year  68 ;  Dr.  Owen  in  69 ; 
Michaelis  in  70.  But  Chr}'sostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  the 
antient  fathers,  and  Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Lc  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tom- 
Kne,  among  the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to 
the  year  97,  and  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98.  The  principal  argument 
for  its  early  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  tlie  apostle  says, 
"  J^ow  there  is  at  Jermalemy  by  the  sheep  market j  a  pooly  wkich  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda^  having  jive  porches^  From 
these  words  it  is  urged,  that  Jerusalem  was  standing  when  they  were 
written ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  written  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  tlie  evangelist  would  have  used  the  past  tense  instead  of 
the  present,  and  would  have  said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool^ 
^c.  But  this  argument  is  more  specious  than  forcible ;  for,  though 
Jerusalem  was  demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  much  strong- 
er reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  general  devastation  ;  for, 
when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demolished,  he  permitted 
some  things  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  which  was  to  be 
stationed  diere  f  and  he  would  naturally  leave  this  bathing  place, 
fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes  for  shade  and  shelter,  tliat  he 
might  not  deprive  the  soldiers  of  a  grateful  refreshment.^  Now,  since 
the  evangelist's  proposition  may  simply  regard  Betliesda,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  it  looks  further,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Jem-, 
salem.  The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  firom  the  above 
passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconclusive. 

1  Seo  particularly  Acts  ii.  1 — 11.  iii.  iv.  1 — ^22.  and  viii.  5—26. 

a  Lardnor's  works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  150—170. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  212—230.  Mi- 
chaelis,, vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  272 — ^274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  Evangel,  pp.  31— 
102.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  101 — 110. 

3  See  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iiL  c.  i.  $  1. 

^  Dr.  Townson'fl  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  This  conjectare  is  confirmed  by  the  fiict 
that  Vespasian  soon  after  erected  magnificent  public  baths  at  Rome.  Doetoiiiiu 
in  Vespaaiano,  c.  vii. 
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But,  besides  tliis  argument,  we  have  strong  evidence  from  the  con- 
tents and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not  written  until  the 
year  97.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline  has  forcibly  remarked, 
that  the  evangelist  considers  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel 
as  but  little  acquainted  witli  Jewish  customs  and  names ;  for  he  gives 
various  explanations  which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for 
whom^'he  wrote  were  conversant  widi  the  usages  of  the  Jews.^  Si- 
milar explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke ;  but  in  this  of  Saint  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur 
more  frequently.  The  reasoa  of  which  may  be,  that,  when  Saint 
John  wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries,  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become  necessary  to 
explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  extended,  many  circumstances 
vvhich  needed  no  explanation  while  its  members  belonged  only  to  the. 
neighbourhood  of  Judaea,  and  while  tlie  Jewish  polity  was  still  in  exis- 
tence. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  Jews  would  be  but  Uttle  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asii^ 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.® 
.  III.  The  Gospel  by  Saint  John  has  been  universally  received  as 
genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  that  the  book 
was  written  by  an  eye-tviiness  of  the  discourses  and  transactions  it  re- 
cords ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  written  lon^  afterwards  by  a 
Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has  been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all 
evidence.  But,  besides  this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have 
the  external  and  uninterrupted  testimony  of  tlie  antient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  once  by  Barnabas  f  and  four  times  by  Ignatius  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evangelist,  and  had  con- 
versed familiarly  with  several  of  tJie  apostles.*  It  was  also  received 
by  Justin  Martyr,*  Tatian,  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,*  Ire^ 
MBus,'  Athenagoras,®  Theophilus  of  Antioch,®  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria,^'^ TertuUian,"  Ammonius,^^  Origen,^^  Eusebius,^*  Epiphanius, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  in  short  by  all  subsequent  waiters  of  the 
antient  Christian  church.^^  The  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a  sect  which  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported  to  have  re- 
■  ■    I  ■     —  --'■-■'■■■...      ■-...»■  I      -^ 

I  See  particularly  John  i.  38.  41.  ii.  6. 13.  iv.  9.  and  xi.  55. 

S  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  335.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
113—1 16. 

3  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  118. 

4  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  120,  121 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

6  n?id.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355.  . 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

7  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
S  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. ;  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  379, 
9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

V)  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  212.  220. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  395.  399. 

II  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  256. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

W  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—417. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  503,  505. 
13  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  534. 
M  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  225—227. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  368,  369. 
1^  See  their  several  testimoniet  in  Lwdner's  Worju,  9vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  It7<«-190./ 
4to.  Tdl.  iii.  pp.  8S7, 289. 
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juclcd  this  0()b|)d,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Saint  John's  writings ;  but 
we  have  no  inlbrmatiou  concerning  these  Alogi,  on  which  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  :  for,  in  strictness,  we  have  no  account  of  Uiem 
except  the  later  and  uncertain  accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epipha- 
niiis  ;  LenseuSy'Eusebius,  and  other  antient  writers  before  them,  being 
totally  silent  concerning  die  Alogi.  The  probability  therefore  is, 
diat  there  never  was  any  such  heresy.^ 

Widi  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel,  it  is  not  a  litUe  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on  the  conti- 
nent^ should  assert  diat  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  exliibit  clear  evidence, 
that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  but  was  compiled  by  some 
Gentile  Christian  in  die  beginning  of  the  second  century,  after  the 
deaUi  of  the  evangelist  John,  for  whom  he  passed  liimself ! ! !  It  is 
also  astonishing  that,  widi  such  testimonies  to  tiie  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel,  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have  imagined 
that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  liistory  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
twentieth  chapter,  and  diat  the  twenty-first  chapter  was  added  after 
his  dcadi  by  the  church  at  Ephesus.  But  tliis  opinion  is  contradicted 
by  die  universal  consent  of  manuscripts  and  versions;  for,  as  this 
Gospel  was  published  before  the  evangelist's  deadi,  if  tliere  had  been 
an  edition  of  it  without  tlie  twenty-first  chapter,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  wanting  in  some  coj)ies.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter  in  question  was  never  doubted  by 
any  one  of  die  anuent  Christian  writers.  Finally,  Uie  style  is  pre- 
cisely die  same  as  Uiat  of  die  rest  of  his  Gospel.^ 

I  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  515,  516.  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  GI^O,  liOl. 

S  M.  Brctschncider,  in  his   Probubilia  dc   Krangclii  et  Epiatolarum  JohaimU 
Jiposloli  Indole^  et  Ori^inr.     8vo.  Lipsioi,  18JiO. 

^  Some  doubts  havo  boen  entertained  concernincr  the  geiiuinoncss  of  tlio  portion 
of  this  Gospel  couipriiied  between  cli.  vii.53.  and  viii.  1 — II.     Its  aiitheutirity  has 
haen  qncslioned  by  Enu»mu8,  Calvin,  Boza,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Semlcr, 
Schulze,  Morus.  Hnenlein,  Pnulu8,  Schmidt,  and  various  other  writers  who  are 
nienf  ioncd  by  Wolfiua  (Cur.  Phil  in  loc.),  and  by  Koechor  (Analcct  in  loc.) ;  aiid 
ill*  genuineness  has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Bp.   Middleton, 
Ifouniann,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Langius,  Dettmeis,  and  especially  by  Staoudlin  in  his 
Prolitsio,  qud  Vf.ricopiB  de  aduhcrd  Joh.  vii.  53.    viii.  I — 1 J.  rnrita.ij  et  autheniimf 
dfftndUur.   (Gottingcn,  1800, 4to.)     Kuiniiel  has  devoted  17  closely  printed  pwes 
of  his  valuable  commentary  to  a  detail  of  the  arj^unients  against  and  for  uds 
clause,  the  genuineness  of  which  ho  considers  as  most  satisfactorily  proved.  (Com- 
ment, in  Libros  Novi  Tostainenti   llistoricos,  vol.  iv.   pp.  37J> — 3Uf>.)     See  ako 
Tittniann's  Commentarius  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp.  318 — 322.    The  limita  of 
a  note  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  may  be  permitte'd  to  remark  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  firenuine- 
noss  of  the  passage  in  question.     For,  thougli  it  is  not  found  in  several  antient 
versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or  illustrated  by  Chrysustom,  Theophylact,  NonniUy 
(who  wrote  comnientaries  or  explanations  of  this   Gospel),  nor  by  Tcrtullian,  or 
Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity  and  adultery,  and  therefore  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  citing  it,   if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies  ;  yet  it  tt 
found  in  the  firr ate r  part  of  the  waniwfcrlpts  (Griosbach  has  enumerated  more 
than  eighty)  that  are  extant,  though  with  gruat  diversity  of  readings.     If  it  had 
not  boen  genuine,  how  could  it  have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts  ^  More- 
over, there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates  eitner  a(raiiiit 
the  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ :  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence.    To  which 
tve  may  add  that  this  passaffe  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augustine,  who  aeaigiui  the 
TtesoQ  why  it  was  omitted  by  some  copyisM,  viz.  lost  any  offence  should  bo  tatai 
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IV.  The  general  design  of  Saint  John,  in  common  \^-iih  ilie  rest 
of  the  evangelists,  is,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  prove  that  Jesus 
is  the  Mr?biah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  we  may  have  life 
through  iiis  name.  (xx.  iH.)  liut,  besides  this,  we  are  informed  by 
Irencus,  and  other  anticnt  writers,  that  there  were  two  especial 
motives  that  induced  Saint  John  to  compose  his  Gospel.  One  was, 
that  he  might  refute  the  heresies  of  Ccrinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who 
had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Christian  doctrine :  the  other  motive 
was,  that  he  migiit  supply  tho.se  important  events  in  our  Saviour's 
life,  which  the  otlicr  evangelists  had  omitted.  Res])ecting  the  former 
of  these  motives,  IrcnaRus  gives  us  the  following  account.^ 

"  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  Ccrinthus,  and  some  time  before  by  those  called  Nicolaitans, 
publislied  his  Gospel ;  in  which  he  acquaints  us  that  diere  is  one  God, 
who  made  all  things  by  his  word  ;  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord  ;  • 
one  the  son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  tlie  super- 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Creator, 
but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwards  fled  back  to  his  own  pleroma 
or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenapus  has  been  opjwsed  by  Lampe,  Lardne>, 
Tittmann,  Kuhioel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Michaelis,  Molden- 
hawer,  Mosheim,  Hishop  Tomliiie,  Dr.  Owen,  and  other  later  divines. 
Tiie  principal  objections  against  the  declaration  of  Ircnaeus  may  be 
reduced  to  the  two  following  :  viz. 

I.  That  Irenaeus  is  at  variance  with  himself:  for  in  another  passage 
he  says,  ''  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  assures  us,  saying,  But 
these  are  icritteji,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jcsi^s  is  the  Christy  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  bcUeving  ye  might  have  life  through  hu  name  ; 
foreseeing  these  blasphemous  notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as  it 
IS  in  their  power."^  Now,  if  Irensus  here  meant  to  say,  tliat  Saint 
John  only  foresaw  die  errors,  which  were  propagated  by  Cerinthus 
and  the  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he  should 
say,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  Saint  John  wrote  against  the 
ennors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerintlius.  But  the  contradic- 
tion is  only  apparent:  iot providens,  the  expression  of  Irenaeus,  does 
not  signify  "  ioreseeing,"  but  guarding  against.  The  latter  passage, 
therefore,  when  properly  explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  tlie 

by  rappofiing  tluit  our  Lord  suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunishod.  But,  in 
reply  to  this' supposition  or  objection,  wo  may  remark,  1.  That,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  he  came  not  into  the  trorUif  to  condemn  the  world  (John  iii.  17. 
▼iii.  15.  xii.  47.  Luko  xii.  14 — 27.),  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
bat  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no  inconsistency  can  be 
found) ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise  of  judicial  authority  would  have  ^iven  a  direct  con- 
tndiction  to  that  deference  and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
incolcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

1  IrensBUs  ad  vers.  Ilvrcs,  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 

S  Quemadmodum  Joannes  Domini  discipulus  confirmat,  dicens,  '*  ITrpc  autem 
•eripta  sunt,  ut  credatis  quoniam  Jesus  est  filius  Dei,  et  ut  crcdentes,  vitam  rter- 
nam  habeatis  in  nomine  ejus;"  provident  has  blasphenias  regulasj  qnoe  dividnnl 
Dominum  quantum  ex  ipsis  attinet.    Ad  vers.  Hrres,  lib.  iii.  c  16. 
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former.  Besides,  as  Saint  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy 
speaks  of  Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  Saint  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

2.  Tlie  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned  men  who 
dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early  fatliers,  in  their 
catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  place  Ccrinthus  after  Carpocra- 
tes,  who  unquestionably  Kved  and  taught  in  the  second  century.  This 
circumstanqe  would  certainly  possess  conciderable  weight,  if  it  appear- 
ed tiiat  the  early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this,  we  know 
tlie  fact  to  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set  down  by  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Clement,  and  odiers,  at  random,  and  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  "  But  even  if  Ireneus 
had  not  asserted  tliat  Saint  John  wrote  his  Crospel  against  the 
Gnostics,  and  particularly  against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel  itself  would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ, 
which  Saint  John  has  recorded,  are  selected  witli  a  totally  different 
view  from  that  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  Saint  John 
are  chiefly  dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  tlie  supernatural  assistance  to  be  communicated  to 
the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  import.  In  the  very  cIioic« 
of  his  expressions,  such  as  '  lighij  '  lifty  &c.  he  had  in  view  the 
philosophy  of  the  Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms. 
That  tlie  fourteen  first  verses  of  Saint  John's  Grospel  are  merely 
historical,  and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
bis  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  probabiliQr. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely  doctrinal,  and  that 
they  were  introduced  with  a  polemical  view,  in  order  to  confute 
errors,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  respecting  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Unless  Saint  John  had  an  adversary  to  combat,  who  made 
particular  use  of  the  words  '  ligkC  and  '  /^,'  he  would  not  have 
tliought  it  necessary  after  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
to  add,  that  in  him  was  life,  and  tlie  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  tb 
assert  that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  tliat  light.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  '  lighV  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it  were  de- 
termined by  its  particular  application  ^in  the  oriental  Gnosis.  For 
without  the  supposition,  tliat  Saint  John  had  to  combat  with  an  adver^ 
sary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular  sense,  it  might  be  applied  to 
any  divine  instructor,  who  by  his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind. 
Further,  the  positions  contained  in  tlie  fourteen  first  verses  are  anti- 
theses to  positions  maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words 
Xo;^o^,  ^cjt),  9(j(,  fMvoyfvY];,  irXiifcdfio,  be.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  Saint  John  has 
selected,  are  such  as  confirm  tlie  positions  laid  down  in  tlie  first  chap- 
ter of  his  Gospel :  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  tliat  his  princijw 
object  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors 
of  tlie  Gnostics."* 

1  Michaelis,  rol.  iii.  part.  i.  p.  960. 
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In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs^  there  is  one  . 
circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly  strengthens  the* 
testimony  of  Irenxus  as  to  the  subject  of  Saint  John  in  writing  bis 
Gospel ;  viz.  diat  he  delivered  it  widiin  a  century  after  that  Gospel 
was  written.  Now,  as  Irenseus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  waa 
personally  acquainted  widi  the  evangelists,  he  consequently  had  the 
best  means  oi  procuring  information  on  this  subject.  The  evidence 
of  a  credible  writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  cotem- 
porary  writers,  or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  of  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  century.^  In  order  to  understand  tlie  design  and  arrange- 
ment of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  in  opposition  to  which  the  evangelist 
purposely  wrote  it.  This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light 
on  parucular  passages,  but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete 
work,  —  regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  :  having  studied  literature  and  phUosophy  at  Alexandria,  he 
attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  die  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From  the 
latter  he  borrowed  their  Pleroma  or  fulness,  their  JEons  or  spirits, 
their  Demiureus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  inc.  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  factions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which 
roust  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.  He 
taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  ap- 

E ranee  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a  remote  heaven  called  IIAHPHMA 
troma)  with  the  chief  spirits  or  ^ons  —  That  this  supreme  God 
generated  an  only  begotten  son  MONOr£NH2,  who  again  begat 
the  word,  A0r02,  wliich  was  inferior  to  the  first  bom  —  That  Christ 
was  a  sdU  lower  aeon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — That 
there  were  two  higher  sons,  distinct  from  Christ ;  one  called  ZHH, 
or  LIFE,  and  the  other  *Q2,  or  the  light — That  from  the  »ons 
again  proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demi- 
urgusy  who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter  —  That 
this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the  supreme  (rod,  and  much  lower 
than  the  ^ons,  which  were  wholly  invisible  —  That  he  was,  however, 
the  peculiar  Grod  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to 
them  ;  whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — That  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  of  die  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  die  real 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — That  the  lEon  Christ  descended  upon  him 
in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptised,  revealed  to  him  the  un- 
known father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles  —  Tliat  the  JEanj 
LIGHT,  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore 


1  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Johannit  Evanffelium,  yol.  i.  p.  179.  et  seq.  Buddeuide 
Rcclesia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  et  seq.  Mosneim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affiun  of 
Chriitiana,  vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338.  note.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  278, 279.  Tit- 
manni  Meletemata  Sacra  in  Evanffdium  Johannis,  pp.  14—24.  KuinOel,  CoQi* 
mtnt.  in  Hilt.  Libros  Nov.  To««t.  vol.  iii.  pp.  42.  el  seq. 
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that  John  was  io  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ  —  That  Jesus, 
afier  his  unioo  with  Christ,  opposed  himseif  with  vi^ur  to  the  God  ojf 
the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  hy  the 
Hebrew  chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  u'as  taken  captive  and  came  to 
su&r,  Christ  ascended  up  on  hi^b,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alooe  was 
subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death  —  That  Chrisl  wiB 
one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former  imion  whh  the 
man  Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  dining  which  fab 
disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.^ 

Bearing  tliese  dosmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  Saint  Jc^^s 
Ciospel  is  divided  into  three  parts,  \iz. 

Part  I.  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  opposition  to  those  of  Cerin- 
thus.     John  i.  1—18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  this  first  part,  as  contra-positions  to 
the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads, 
in  which  the  eFangeIii»t  asserts, 

1.  That  ChiMt  is  the  Loeos  or  Word  of  God. 

2.  That  the  Lo^ob  and  Monogenes  arc  not  distiDct  beings,  but  one  and  the 
same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  Christ  or  the  Lo^ros  is  not  an  inferior  iEon,  but  God.  (i.  1 .) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  always  with  him  in  the 
Plcruma.  (i.  In.) 

5.  That  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ocminrgus ;  for  he  is  the  crea-^ 
tor  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  S.  10.) 

G.  That  hfe  and  light  are  not  particular  and  separate  spirits,  but  the  same  with 
the  Logos  and  Christ,  (i.  4.  7—9. 17.)  And  therefore  that  Christ,  the  Logos, 
life,  light,  the  only-begotten,  are  not  distinct  .£ons,  but  one  and  the  same 
divine  person.^ 

7.  That  no  particular  JEon  entered  into  John  the  Baptist  by  the  name  of 
Light,  to  communicate  to  him  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  (L 
H.) ;  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  inspired,  much  inferior  to 
Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  6.  8. 15.) 

8.  That  the  Supreme  God  was  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  time  of 
Christ ;  (or  men  had  received  such  lights  on  this  head,  under  the  various 
dispensations  through  which  they  passed,  that  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they 
remained  ignorant.'  (i.  9, 10.) 

0.  That  the  Jews  wefe  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  God,  such  as  the 
Drniiiurgus ;  but  of  Christ  himself,  the  only  begotten  son  of  God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  That  m  the  fblness  of  time  the  son  of  God  took  upon  him  human  natorei 
and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

J 1.  Tliat  he  abolished  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  ^ood 
things  to  como,  and  in  its  stuad  introduced  the  substance,  or  the  very  thmga 
signified  by  it.  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

J 2.  Thfli  the  Jew  has  no  more  right  in  tliis  divine  person,  and  the  privilege* 
conferred  through  him,  than  the  Gentile  ;3  for  whoever  believes  in  hmi, 
becomos  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  that  adoption  to  a  glo- 
rious inlioritance.  (i.  12, 13.) 

These  propositions  being  settled,  the  evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  to  deliver  the  proofs  of  these  doctrines  in  an  historical  man* 
ner  (1.  19. — xx.  29.),  as  being  all  expressed  or  plainly  implied  i 


1  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 347.  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  Bvq. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  325—327. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  5u7 — 569.  Dr.  Owen's  Observations  on  tho 
Four  Gospels,  pp.  88 — 92.  To  this  learned  writer  we  are  ehiefly  indebted  ibr  tbm 
preceding  observations. 

S  Unus  et  idem  o6tenditur  Logos  et  Monogones,  et  Zoe  et  PhOs,  et  Soter  •! 
Christtu  filius  Dei,  et  hie  idem  incarnatus  pro  nobis.    Iren.  Ub.  i.  c.  i.  (  90. 

^  Origen.  PhilooaL  o.  i.  p.  17.  ed  Spencer. 
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the  ditcourses  and  transactions  of  Jesus  Christy  which  may  conve- 
niently be  divided  into  eighteen  sections,  viz. 

Sect.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priestSt 
that  he  is  mach  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to 
him,  who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  con- 
firmed in  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine, 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19. — ii.  11. 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  ;  shews  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him.  (iii.  1 — ^21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances,  (iii.. 
22—86.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  thOj. 
Christ,  and  foretels  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship,  (iv. 
1—42.) 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  mirncle,  (the  cure  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child)  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own  coun- 
try, where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  4J3 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  Aiture  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct;  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  shew  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

Sect.  8.  The  people  being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make 
him  a  king,  Jesus  disclaims  all  temporal  views  ;  urges  further 
the  proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  and  promises  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  1 — 53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him  ;  promises  immortality  to  his 
followers  ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that  of 
Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 

Sect.  10.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,^  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial  dark- 
ness under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  pervert- 
ing so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  graciously 
offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

S«ct.  11.  Afler  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
Sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  "  who  entered  not  by  the 
dogr  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,'* 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers.  A  reflection  which  the  Christians  of 
those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus  and  other 

^  Sm  a  critical  examination  of  this  miracle,  supra.  Vol.  I.  pp.  269 — ^371. 
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heresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good  shepherd 
and  an  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  bb  a  kind  of  test,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  and  here- 
tics, ^c.  (x.   1—42.) 

Sect.  12.  Jesus  perforins  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  afler  he  had  been  dead  four  days,^  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people  ;  which  was  attended  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invocation 
of  God,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of  what  our 
Saviour  had  taught,  (xi.  1^-44.)  Observe  particularly  ver. 
41,  42. 

KCT.  13.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this  mi- 
racle produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  mo6t  of 
tlie  priests,  (xi.  45 — 57.  xii.  1 — 11.) 

Skct.  14.  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered  aa  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted.  He 
addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his  doctrine 
is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 

Sect.  15.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Ciiristian  Church,  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  hospitality,^  and  delivers  to  his  disciples  a  new  com- 
mandment, that  they  t^hould  love  one  another  as  brethren,  with- 
out distinction,  and  as  members  of  the  same  church,  (xiii. 
1—35.) 

Sect.  10.  Christ  informs  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  that  a 
perpetual  and  intimate  union  with  liim,  their  head,  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that,  af^er  his  departure,  he 
would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  them  into 
all  trutli,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his  commandments,  (xit. 
— xvi.) 

Sect.  17.  After  this,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  all  who 
should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a  pathetic 
and  memorable  prayer  ;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies,  that 
none  of  his  apostles  were  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot.  (xvii.  1 — M.) 
As  this  prayer  was  favourably  heard,  and  the  apostles  were  after- 
wards endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it  afforded  an  ar- 
gument against  Cerinthus  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  doc- 
trines they  taught. 

Sect.  18.  contains  a  particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviiL  1. 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1—29.) 

1  See  a  critical  ezaminatioa  of  this  miracle,  supra.  Vol.  I.  pp.  274—277. 

9  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  yolnme)  was  eommoiily, 
in  the  eastern  countries,  the  Qrst  kindness  shown  to  a  traveHer,  who  was  to  te  hoa- 
pitably  received  (Geh.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xliii.  24.) ;  whence  it  came  to  be  ussA  fi»r 
hospitality  in  general.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.)  When  our  Saviour  therefore  waahod  the 
&et  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to  condescend  in  like  manner  to  their  inferi- 
ors, it  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  as  if  he  had  instituted  and  estahlished  the  law 
of  hospitality  among  all  his  future  followers.  Now,  as  stran^fers  are  thd  olijeeta 
of  this  law,  and  not  persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  it  was  indeed,  m  the 
strictest  sense,  a  krw  commandment  to  fAeiii,  who  thought  it  their  dtfty  <*  to  svoM 
thofls  of  another  nation."  (Acts  z.  2d.) 
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i.  The  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  (xviii.  1—11.) 
ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high  priests,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  Pe- 
ter's denial  of  him  there,  (xriii.  IS^~27.) 

§  iii.  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilate  the  Roman  goyemor,  who  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jews,  scourged  him, 
and  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28--40.  xiz.  1 — 16.  former  part 
of  the  verse.) 

^  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xiz.  16.  latter  part  of  thp 
verse,  to  v.  37.) 

^  V.  The  burial  of  Christ  bj  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  38 — 42.) 

i  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1 — 10.),  and  Christ's  appearances,  first  to  Marji 
(11 — 18.),  and  secondly  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day.  (19—4^.) 

$  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  beiiiff 
present.  0^4—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  account  of  the  person  of  the  writer  of  this  Gop- 
pd,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it.  (xx,  30,  31.  xxi.) 

Sect.  1.  comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  Saint  John, 
had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readeil^ 
might  be  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
(xx.  31.)  ;  and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of  Ge- 
rinthus  were  altogether  false  and  heretical.  In  this  section  is 
related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  reter.  (xx.  30,  31.  xxi. 
1—19.) 
Sect.  2.  relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself ;  Christ  checks 
Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — ^23.)  The 
conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  Saint  John  was  not  to  die :  —  an  opinion  which  might 
have  weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  sufiered  it  to  pass  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerintiius  and  lus  foUowers,  Micha- 
elis  b  of  opinion  that  Saint  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute  the 
erroneous  tenets  of  tlie  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  acknowledged  John  the 
Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety  of  terras  and 
phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  fourteen 
verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  his  con- 
jecture not  improbable.*  Perhaps  we  shalffiot  greatly  err  if  we 
conclude  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  Saint  John  had  both  these  clai^es  of 
heretics  in  view,  and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets. 
Yet,  though  he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  be 
did  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it  ^  but  took  occasion  to  impart  cor- 
rect views  of  the  nature  and  ofiices  of  Jesus  Christ  to  both  Jews  and« 
Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  acceded  to,  it  will  reconcile  the 
various  opinions  of  learned  men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel. 

V.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel,  tliat  Saint 
John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  histoiy 
and  teaching,  which  had  been  related  at  length  by  the  other  evange- 
lists, or  if  he  mentions  them  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  By 
!>ur8uing  this  method  he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives  are 
aithful  and  true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.    This  confirms  the  unanimous  declarations  of  an- 

1  MichatUs,  vol  iii.  pp.  28S-..302. 
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tient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  written  and  published 
before  Saint  John  composed  Iiis  evangelical  history.  In  the  account 
of  our  Saviour^s  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  all  the  four  Cros- 
pels  coincide  in  many  particulars }  though  here  Saint  John  has 
several  things  peculiar  to  himself.  In  his  Gospel,  many  tilings  re- 
corded by  the  other  evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor  of  the  call 
or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  ;  nor  of  their  mission  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Christ ;  nor  of  his  parables,  or  other  discourses  recorded  by 
tlie  first  tliree  evangelists  ;  nor  of  his  journeys  ;  nor  of  any  of  his 
predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them  ;  nor  has  Saint  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles  re- 
aorded  by  them,  except  that  of  feeding  five  thousand  people,  which 
#ntt  probably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  discourse  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Saint  John  mentions  several  incidents, 
which  the  other  evangelists  have  not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  cleansing  the  temple  at  \be  first  passover,  when  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  ac- 
count of  his  cleansmg  the  temple  at  his  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  difierent.  He  relates  the  Acts  of  Christ 
before  the  imprisonment  of  Jotm  the  Baptist  ;  the  wedding  at  Cana  ; 
the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth ;  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus  ;  the  indignation  of  Judas  against  the  woman  who 
anointed  our  Lord  with  ointment ;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus  ; 
his  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to 
them  previously  to  his  passion.  Saint  John's  Gospel  also  contains 
more  plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  m  the  other 
Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  God,  but 
also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  :  and  asserts  his  pre-ex- 
istence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  terms.^ 

VI.  Salmasius,  G||tius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have  imagined 
tliat  Saint  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in  Greek,  but  in 
the  Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis  however  is  contradicted  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote 
it  in  Greek.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  ofifered,  respect- 
ing the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,^  we  may  remark,  that 
the  Hebraisms  occurring  m  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis'  to  be  bet- 
ter and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other  evangelists  ;  and  he  ascribes 
this  excellence  to  the  facility  and  taste  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
the  apostle  seems  to  have  acquired  fi*om  his  long  residence  at  Ephe- 
sus.  His  narrative  is  characterised  by  singular  perspicuity,  and  by  ^ 
the  most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.     There  are  fem^ 

1  BlichaaliB,  ▼ol.  ui.  pp.  303—315.    On  tlie  decioTe  tertimony  of  Sauit  JoUif*^ 
G<Mp«l  to  the  Divinity  of  onr  Saviour,  tee  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blomfield'e  «  Fiva  Lm* 
tores,  delivered  on  the  Fridayi  duriaff  Lent.  1833."  —  Londoni  1883.  IStaio. 

«  See  Vol.  li.  pp.  20^-83/ 

3Vol.iii.pirtlp.316. 
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passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evangelist's 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.^ 


SECTION  VII. 

ON   THE   ACTS    OF   THE    APOSTLES. 

I.  Tide.  —  II.  Author  and  Date. — III.  Genuineness  and  Authentic 
city. — TV.  Scope. — V.  Chronology. — VI.  Analysis  of  the  Con- 
tents of  this  Book.  —  VII.  Observations  on  its  Style.  — VIII.  On 
the  importance  of  this  Book^  as  an  Evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

I.  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fiftli  and  last 
of  tlie  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  connects  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Epistles  :  being  an  useful  postscript  to  the  former,  and 
a  proper  introduction  to  tlie  latter.  On  this  account  it  has  beedr 
generally  placed  after  the  four  Gospels,  though  (as  Michaelis  has 
remarked)  in  several  antient  manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  fre- 
quently placed  after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  Various  titles  have  been  given 
to  this  book,  which  are  noticed  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus,  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  manu« 
script,  it  is  called  HPAHEIl  TflN  An02T0AflN,  the  Acts  or  TVanJoc- 
tions  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other 
manuscripts,  it  is  entitled  HPAHELE  TON  ArinN  AnOrrOAflN,  the 
Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  tide  is  also  adopted  by  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Latm  fathers.  The  first  of  these  various  titles  is  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in  all  modem  versions  ; 
but  by  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  This 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  commenc- 
ing at  tlie  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  being  continued  down  to 
Samt  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal  #  Csser,  comprising  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  evident  both  from  the 
introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Both  are  inscribed  to  Theophilus  ;  and  in  t^e  very  first  verse  of 
the  Acts  there  is  a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  ^Ae 
former  Treatise.     On  this  account  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other  critics 
have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Gt>spels  and  Acts  in  one 
book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.     From  the  frequent  use  of  the 
first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  trans- 
»  actions  he  relates.     He  appears  to  have  accompanied  Saint  Paul  finom 
Troas  to  Philippi ;  he  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards 
^  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first 
^IDonfinement.    Accordingly  we  find  Saint  Luke  particularly  mention- 

1  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192—195.  Kuinttel,  Comm.  in  Hist.  Lib. 
Not.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  et  seq.  Pritii.  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  8S3^296^|Mr, 
Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pars  i.  p.  340.  part  ti.  pp.  26&— 868.  ^' 
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ed  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Paul,  firbm  Rome,  during 
that  confinement.^  And  as  the  book  of  Acts  is  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Paulas  imprisonment,  it  could  not  have 
been  written  before  the  year  63  ;  and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is 
not  meotioued,  it  is  probable  that  the  book  was  composed  before 
that  event,  which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these 
reasons,  Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Benson,  Rosenmiiller,  Bishc^ 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  this  book  to 
the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the  early 
Christian  fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to  mention  the  at- 
testations of  tlie  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  first  century,  which  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,^  we  may  remark 
that  Irenaeus^  and  TertuUian,^  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed 

^le  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Saint  Luke.  And  their  evidence  is  cor- 
roborated by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.^  Further,  Chrysostom  and 
other  fathers  inform  us,  tliat  this  book  was  annually  read  in  the 
churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  or 
Whitsuntide.^  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Marcionites^ 
Severians,  and  some  Manicheans,  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
not  from  historical  reasons,  but  because  they  militated  against  their 
opinions :  for  the  Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Valentinians  and  Mar- 
cionites  were  a  branch)  afiirmed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  difierent  from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that  another 
Christ,  different  from  our  Saviour,  was  promised.  The  Severians  and 
Encratites  strenuously  insisted  upon  abstinence  from  certain  articles 
of  food  ;  whereas,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food 
is  allowed.  Lastly,  Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  the  "  Com- 
forter," who  had  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles :  but  in  the 
Acts  it  is  relued  tliat  the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised  was 
the  Holy  Spirk,  whoihad  been  sent.  The  reasons,  therefore,  why 
the  book  was  rejected  by  the  above-mentioned  sects,  were  not  histo- 
rical, but  doctnaal ;  because  the  narrative  of  tlie  sacred  historian 
contradicted  then  dogmas  ;  and  as  their  errors  were  detected  and  re- 
futed by  contemporary  writers,^  the  unqualified  and  unsupported 
assertions  of  these  heretics  are  so  far  from  impugning  the  veracity  and 
genuineness  of  the  \cts  of  the  Apostles,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of  the  book. 

IV.  Saint  Luke  dots  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write  a  com- 

1  Col.  iT.  14.    Philem.  24. 

9  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ui.  pp.  129—136.    Dr.  Benson^s  Hist,  of  the  Fint 
Planting  of  Chrirtianitj,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325-330.  2d  edit.    Dr.  Lardner'e  Works,  In- " 
dex,  voce  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

3  Lardner,  8vo.  toI.  ii.  pp.  162, 163. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368.    Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  • 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  261,  262. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  452.    Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

5  Benson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321—324.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  145—147. ;  4to.  voi 
Ui.  pp.  206,  207. 

«  Benson,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  Lardner,  8vo,  vol.  v.  pp.  133, 134. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  60& 
7  Ireneus  adversus  Hereses,  lib.  iii.  c.  1^.    Tneodoret,  Hist.  Eccl.  1U>.  t.  c.  tt» 
Augustine,  epist.  251.  et  contra  Faustum,  hb.  ziz.  c.  31. 
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plete  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first 
tbir^  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor  even  of  Saint  Paul's 
life  during  that  period ;  for  he  has  almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed 
among  the  Jews  after  the  conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally 
silent  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint 
Paul's  Journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  labours 
and  su&rings  of  the  other  Apostles  could  not  but  have  afforded  the 
roost  interesting  materials,  had  it  fallen  within  his  design  to  have  com- 
posed an  entire  history  of  the  Church. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive 
that  Saint  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view :  —  I.  To  relate  in  what 
manner  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  miracles  performed  by  the  Aposdes, 
by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  ac«* 
count  of  this  matter  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  so 
ofien  assured  his  disciples,  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Unbelievers,  therefore,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have  made 
objections  to  our  religion,  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that  Christ's  de- 
claration was  really  fulfilled.  —  2.  To  deliver  such  accounts  as  proved 
the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ, -» a 
claim  disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke 
wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance 
which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occasion* 
ed  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke  closes  his 
history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he  relates  (ch.  viii.)  the  con- 
version of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xi.)  the  story  of  Cornelius, 
whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority  the  adversaries  of  Saint  Paul 
had  appealed  in  favour  of  circumcision)^  baptised,  though  he  was  not 
of  the  circumcision.  Hence  also  Saint  Luke  relates  the  determination 
of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law  :  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  is  more  difiiise  in  his  accouiit  of  Saint  Paul's  con- 
version, and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  than 
on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  relation,  which  Saint 
Luke  has  given  (ch.xii.)  has  no  connection  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  :  but  during  the  period,  to  which  that  chapter  relates.  Saint 
Paul  himself  was  present  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.), 
and  it  is  probable,  for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it. 
But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  Michaelis  thinks  not  devoid  of 
probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  design  to  record  only  those 
facts,  whiipb  he  had  either  seen  himself  or  had  heard  fix>m  eye-wit- 
nesses.^ 

I  See  Galat.  ii.  6—21. 

S  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  327 — 331.  Dr.  Benaoiiy  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of  the  doctrines 
preached  by  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous  of  describing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or  devout  Gentiles,  and  the  idola- 
trous Gentiles,  were  respectively  converted.  Hence  this  learned  author  divides 
the  book  into  three  parts  or  books,  viz.  1.  The  first  part  contains  an  account  of 
the  propagation  ^f  the  Gospel  among  ,the  Jews  only,  from  a.  o.  33,  to  a.  d.  41, 
including  chapior  ii.  to  z.  2.    The  second  comprises  an  account  of  the  sproadiD^ 
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V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were  eridendjf 
written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chronological  order ; 
though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any  one  of  the  &cts  re- 
corded by  him.  There  are,  however,  several  parts  of  this  book,  id 
which  ecclesiastical  history  b  combined  with  political  facts,  the  dates 
of  which  are  known  :  and  tliese  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to*  deter- 
mine, because  the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were  written.  Takmg  for  eranted, 
therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year  33  of  the  Christiaii 
»ra  (in  which  calculation  he  folkws  Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given 
us  the  following  series  of  dates. 

1.  *'  Theirs/  epochs  after  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  at  eh* 
ix.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost  after 
Christ's  ascension  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of  chnn 
nology.  But  at  eh.  xi.  29,  30.  we  have  a  date  :  for  the  famine  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  which  induced  iha 
disciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Judaea,  bap* 
pened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44 
of  the  Christian  o^ra. 

2.  Second  epoch.  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  pot  to 
death  the  apostle  Saint  James  :  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul  and 
Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii.  21 — ^25.) 
This  is  still  in  the  year  44. 

3.  Third  epoch,  (ch.  xviii.  2.)  Shortly  after  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Italy  by  Claudius  Csssar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at  Corintli. 
Commentators  affix  the  date  of  54  to  this  event ;  but  it  is  uncertain, 
for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date.  , 

4.  Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  on- 
prisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which  were 
excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.)  This  imprisonment  of 
Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was  two  years  beforo 
Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judaea,  (ch.  xxiii.  26.  zxiv.  27.) 

5.  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commeneement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  governor  of  Judaea,  a.  d. 
62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
clear.  Saint  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  FcRtus  arrived  in  Judcea :  he  suffisrs  shipwreek, 
passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year,  that  is,  in  63.  (c6.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  close  with  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
Saint  PauPs  imprisonment  in  Rome  :  consequently,  in  the  year  &^ 
(ch.  xxviii.  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  events  that  happened  bor 

of  Christianity  among  the  devout  Crentiles,  together  with  iu  fkither  progiMi 
among  the  Jews,  a.  d.  41.  to  a.  d.  44.  (Acta  z. — xiii.)  3.  And  the  third  pari  eoB> 
prehends  the  diflbsion  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentika,  tngethw 
with  its  further  progress  amonf  the  two  precMing  classes  of  pMrsoaa,  a.  D.  44.  to 
A.  D.  63.  <AcU  xiii.— xxviii.)  Benson's  Hist,  oftb  Tixst  PlantiBg  of  Clratiullart 
vol.  I  pp.  29— M. 
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tween  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  GO,  especiaOy  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem  : 
Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of  these  transactions  a.  d.  35, 
others  in  38.  But  though  we  cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainw^,  a 
wobable  conjecture  may  be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks.  Saint 
Stephen  haroiy  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  from 
the  government  of  Judaea  ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punbhments.  Now,  according 
to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recaUed,  was  the  thirty-sixth 
of  die  Christian  sera,  Saint  Stephen's  martyrdom  therefore  probably 
happened  after  36.  If  this  be  true.  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must 
have  happened  likewise  after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  earlv  a  date. 
But  how  long  after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  tlie  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  arranged  be- 
tween 33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for  what  chronologers 
have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.  The  same  uncer- 
tainty prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  one  roust  be  placed  before  the  other,  after  36. 
We  are  likewise  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  tliat  it  belongs  to  a  period 
9t  least  SIX  years  prior  to  tlie  fourdi  epoch,  or  the  year  60  :  for  a 
year  and  an  half  at  Corinth,  tliree  years  at  Ephcsus,  and  the  time  spent 
on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass 
than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch.  xvi.  therefore,  the  latest  date  which 
can  be  assigned  is  54  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be  dat- 
ed still  earlier.^ 

VI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  they  appear  in  our  copies,  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mother  church  at  Je- 
nualem  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour*s  ascension  to  the  first  Jewish 
persecution,  (ch.  i. — ^viii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  before  and  af\er  Jesus  Christ's  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John  —  Peter's  dis- 
course to  the  people  —  Events  that  befcl  the  apostles  in  conse- 
quence of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  —  Miracles  of  the 
apostles, — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons,  —  the  discourse  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  —  and  the  first  Jewish  persecution,  (vi.  vii. 
viii.  1—4.) 

Part.  II.  comprises  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples  —  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans — the  conversion  of 
K 

1  Michaelis,  toI.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  3d6--338.    The  obMrvationa  of  M.  CeI16ner  on- 
the  Chronok)^  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  results  of  which  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Michaelis,  are  worthy  of  an  attenUve  peniaal.    See  hu  In-  ■ 
tioduction  au  Now.  Test.  pp.  361—378 
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Saint  Paidy  and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  ckMnh  at  AntwdL 
(viiL  6—12.) 

8bct.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria.  (viiL  16.  MQ  * 
Sbct.  2.  The  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunueh.  (fiiL  86  ill) 
Sect.  3.  Tlie  conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaehiaf  of  flafatt 

Paul,  (ix.)  ! 

Sbct.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  hj  FeteTt  and  Ifca 

conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  zL  1-»18.) 
Sect.  6.  The  first  Gentile  church  founded  at  Antiocli.  (sL.]9 

—30.) 
Sbct.  6w  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agnp/gm^^^ 

relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

Part  in.  dambes  the  convenion  of  the  mort  remote  ChtfiUt  hi 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  saaarationf  bjg  Paid  mnd  hit 
attoeiates^  among  whom  was  Luke  himself  during  m^  latter  jMainf 
PauXfz  lalfoun.  (xiii. — ^xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cypi«B» 
at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  loonionit  I^slrai 
and  Derbe  —  The  return  of  Saint  Paul  to  Antioch.  (ziiL  xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jemaalsfpt 
concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  of  obserfing' fjfca 
law  —  Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this  subject,  (zr.  1 — ^fb) 

Sect.  3.  PauPs  second  departure  from  Antioch— He  preadiia 
the  Gospel  in  various  coantries,  particularly  at  PhiUppi  in  lb* 
cedonia  —  The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler.  (zT.<if^ 
—40.  xvi.) 

Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  F^nl  and  tie 
associates  at  ThesMEdonica,  Berea,  and  Athens  —  His  maaeetf 
apology  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (zvii-)  T 

Sect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antiocli.  (ziffi. 
1—22.) 

Sect.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch  — Consequencea.cf 
his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  23 — ^28.  xix.) 

Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  bii 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 

Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Gsesarea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Cesarea  —  The  charges  of  the  Jews 
against  him  —  His  defence  before  Felix  —  Appeal  to  Cesar -^ 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was  re> 
heard,  (xxiii.  31 — 35.  xxiv. — xxvi.) 

Sect.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Csesarea  —  His  shq^ 
wreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta  —  His  voyage  thence  to  Ronc^ 
where  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  readaa  frr  t«f 
years,  (xxvii.  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  dearabla  ecp- 
stantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  their  respective  joiinMt% 
particularly  those  of  Saint  Paul.  In  constructing  this  man,  tha 
accurate  geographer  lyAnville  has  principally  been  fi)llowa<fijdl9 
courses  of  the  lewal  winds  that  usually  blow  m  the  Levant  cr  Mbll^ 
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terranean  sea,  togetlier  with  their  antient  names,  are  inserted  firom 
Dr.  Shaw.'  • 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Is  perspciious  and 
noble.  Though  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  Hebraisms,  it  is  in  general 
much  purer  than  that  of  most  ottier  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  in  tlie  speeches  delivered  by  Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  and  b^ 
fore  the  Roman  governors.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Saint  Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom  he 
lias  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  discourses  of 
Saint  Peter  are  recorded  with  simplicity,  and  are  destitute  of  all  those 
ornaments  wliich  usually  occur  in  the  orations  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Nearly  similar  are  the  speeches  of  Sabt  Paul,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jews,  while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostles  befiire 
an  heathen  audience  are  widely  different.  Thus,  in  his  discourse 
delivered  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^  he  commences  with  a  long  periphraas, 
which  would  not  have  been  eitlier  instructive  or  entertaining  in  ainr 
other  place  than  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  speech 
of  die  martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  is  altogedier  of  a  different  descrip* 
tion.  It  is  a  learned  but  unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  pjr 
a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  oratory  ;  and  though  he 
certainly  had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts 
of  his  discourse  were  directed,  yet  it  is  diilicult  to  discover  this  ob- 
ject, because  his  materials  are  not  regularly  disposed.  Lasdy»  Saint 
Paul's  discourses  before  assemblies  that  were  accustomed  to  Grecian 
oratory,  are  totally  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.  Though  not 
adorned  widi  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  die  language  is  pointed  and 
energetic,  and  the  materials  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged, 
as  is  manifest  in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31 .), 
and  in  his  two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  of 
Judaea,  (xxiv.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  Michaelis,  however,  are  both 
of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  has  given  abstracts  only,  and  not  the 
whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches  ;  for  in  his  speech  before  Felix,  he 
must  certainly  have  said  more  than  is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke 
(xxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  we  suppose  diat  Saint  Paul  merely  denied 
the  charge  which  had  been  laid  against  him,  without  confuting  it. 
Michaelis  adds,  Uiat  in  his  opinion.  Saint  Loike  has  shown  great 
judgment  in  these  abstracts ;  and  that,  if  he  has  not  retained  the 
very  words  of  Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as  were  well  suited 
to  die  polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  qpoke.^ 

VI  n.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  aflbrd  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Chrisdan  religion ;  for  we  learn  from 
this  book,  that  the  Gospel  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  deceit 
or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  and  of  the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which 
it  contains.    The  general  and  particular  doctrines,  comprised  in  the 

1  Travels  in  Barbary,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  3d  edit. 

2  Acts  xiii.  10—41. 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  331—335.  ^eiuon's  History  of  the  First  Planting 
of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

VOL.    IV. 
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Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  perfectly  io  unison  witli  the  glorious  truths 
revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  Epistles ; 
and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whetlier  Jews 
or  Gentiles  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  the  evidences  which 
the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine,  in  their  appeals  to  prophecies 
and  miracles,  and  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous 
and  so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every 
class  of  persons,  that  the  truth  of  the  religion,  which  they  attest,  caa- 
not  be  reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances  which  he  relates, 
and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of 
every  thing  that  occurred.  Saint  Luke  w^as  a  companion  of  the 
apostles  ;  he  was  himself  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and 
was  personally  concerned  in  many  of  tiie  incidents  he  has  recorded. 
In  die  history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions  ; 
the  miraculous  facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible,  when  we 
consider  the  almighty  power  of  God  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  nor 
improbable,  when  we  consider  the  grand  design  and  occasion  on 
account  of  which  diey  were  performed.  The  plainness  and  sim- 
^city  of  the  narrative  are  also  strong  circumstances  in  its  favour. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  been  very  honest  and  impartial,  and  to 
have  set  down  fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity 
both  by  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflecdons  which  were  cast 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachers.  He  has  likewise,  with 
a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom,  mentioned  the  weaknesses,  faults, 
and  prejudices,  both  of  the  aposdes  and  of  their  converts.  The  oc- 
casional hints,  which  are  dispersed  through  die  episdes  of  Saint  Paul, 
harmonise  with  the  facts  related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;  so  that  this  history  is  the  best  guide  we  can  have  in 
studying  the  episdes.  The  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  history,  and  tend  to  confirm  it ;  for  the 
doctrines  and  principles  are  every  where  the  same.  The  Gospels 
close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts,  particularly 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  know  from  the  Acts  was 
poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  disciples  after  liis  ascension ;  and  the 
Epistles,  generally,  plainly  suppose  that  those  facts  had  actually 
occurred,  which  the  history  relates.  So  that  the  history  of  the  Acts 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history  ;  for,  widioiit 
it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Episdes  could  have  been  so  clearly 
understood  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Christian  revelaUon  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear  and  easy  view." 
Lasdy,  the  incidental  circumstances,  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke, 
correspond  so  exacdy,  and  without  any  previous  view  to  such  a  cor- 
respondence (in  cases  too  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  pre- 
meditated and  precontrived),  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  th& 

1  The  subject  of  these  coincidences  has  already  been  noticed  in  VoL  I.  pp.  104. 
107.  sufra.  Dr.  Paley's  Horc  Pauline  amplifies  the  argument  above  fOggeited. 
and  is  indiipensably  necenary  to  a  critical  atudy  of  the  Epistlea. 
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Epistles,  and  with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  botli  Jewi 
and  Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in  later 
ages,  could  have  had  the  sapia  extern^  confirmation  ;  but  he  rtUsL  ^ 
have  betrayed  himself,  by  atlodnig  to  some  customs  or  opinions  wbich«; 
have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misrepresentmg  some  circumstances,  or  ' 
using  some  phrase  or  expression  not  then  in  use.    The  plea  of  for- 
gery therefore,  in  later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed  ;  and  if  Saint  Luke 
had  published  such  a  history  at  so  early  a  ueriod,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concemea  in  the  transacdons  which 
he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not  been  true,  he 
would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  ea^j^yDonfutaticm,  and  to  cer^  t 

tain  infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent and  uniform ;  the  incidental  reladons  agreeable  to  the  best 
antient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  main  fact4  j 

supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament^  , 
as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  testimonv  of  so  many  of  the  antient 
fathers,  we  are  justly  authorised  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of         \i 
former  times  deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be  ^  ^^  ] 
received  and  credited ;  and  if  the  histoid  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*     ^v^i 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false :  for  a  doctrine,  so  good  m  itselii.      ..  »'^ 
flo  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  attended  with  wi 
many  miraculous  and  divine  testimonies,  has  all  the  possible  marks .« '^^ 
of  a  true  revelation.^ 

I  Dr.  BonsoB'f  Hist,  of  Chriftianitj,  toI.  ii.  pp.  333—341.  ri|P. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE    EPISTOLARY   OR   DOCTRINAL    WRITINGS   OF   THE    NEW    TES- 
TAMENT,   PARTICULARLY    THOSE   OF    SAINT   PAUL. 

SECTION  I. 

ACCOUNT   OF   THE   APOSTLE   PAUL. 

I.  The  birth  and  education  of  Saint  Paul  —  his  persecution  of  the 
discipks  of  Christ — and  his  conversion. —  Observations  upon  ii. 
— 11.  His  subsequent  travels  and  labours,  to  his  second  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  —  III.  His  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  subsequent  la- 
hours,  to  his  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem.  —  IV.  Hisjoumies  and  la^ 
hours,  to  his  fifth  visit  to  Jerttsalem.  —  V.  To  his  first  imprison^ 
ment  at  Rome.  —  VI.  His  subsequent  journies,  second  imprison^ 
ment,  and  martyrdom. — VII.  Character  of  Saint  Paul. — VIII- 
"^  ObservcUions  on  the  style  of  his  writings. 

I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul,  (by  which  name  tliis  illustrious 
apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among  the  Gentiles, 
especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,)  was  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  a  native  of  Tarsus,  then  tlie  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.^  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  principles 
of  that  sect.^  His  sister's  son  and  some  others  of  his  relations  were 
Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gospel  before  his  conversion.^ 
That  he  was  early  educated  in  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  may  be 
inferred  from  that  place  being  celebrated  for  polite  learning,^  and 
also  from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets.®  From  Tarsus, 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  tlie  Jewish  traditions,  under  Gamaliel,  a 

*  I  PhU.  m.  5.  2  cor.  xi.  22.  Act.  xvi.  37,  ^.  xxU.  25.  29.  xxHi.  37. 

9  Or.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  tho  most  probable  opinion.  Works,  Sro, 
vol.  i.  pp.  227 — 229. :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  John 
Arntzenius,  who  has  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  Saint  Paul's  citizenship. 
See  his  Dissertationes  Binai?,  p.  195.     Utrecht,  1725. 

3  Acts  zxiii.  6.  xxvi.  5.  Phil.  iii.  5. 

4  Acts  xxiu.  16—22.  Rom.  xvi.  7.  11.  21. 

5  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  la  the  same  age  as  Saint  Paul,  characterises 
the  inhobitants  of  Tarsus  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  philosophy  and  all  the 
branches  of  polite  literature,  that  they  greatly  excelled  even  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  every  other  plact  where  there  were  schools  and  academies  for  philoso- 
phy and  literature.  Ho  adds,  that  the  natives  of  Tarsus  were  in  the  practice  of 
going  abroad  to  other  cities  to  perfect  themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  960,  961. 
edit.  Oxon.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  Saint  raul's  going  to  Jerusalflm,  to 
finish  his  studies  under  Gamaliel. 

0  Thus,  in  Actf  xvii.  2d.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  another 
from  Menander ;  and  in  Tit.  i.  12.  a  verse  from  Epimenides.  Bee  an  iliustration 
of  this  Isst  passage,  supra.  Vol.  I.  pp.  195, 196. 
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celebrated  teacher  of  that  day.^  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  great  natural  abilities,  of  quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and 
firm  resolution;  and  was  thus  qualified  for  signal  service,  as  a  teacher 
of  whatever  principles  he  misht  embrace.  He  was  also  blameless 
in  his  life,  and  strictly  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed :  this  is  evident  from  his 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  and  fiKun  the  undissembled  satisfactioo  he  ex- 

t)resses  on  a  serious  comparison  and  recollection  of  his  bMixx  and 
ater  conduct.^  His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him 
taught  the  art  of  tentrmaking,'  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  # 
Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of  the  highest  birth 
some  mechanical  employment :  by  which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  they 
might  maintain  themselves  without  bemg  burthensome  to  others.  For 
some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  he  was  a 
bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  i^  who  professed  that  faith } 
and  when  the  protomartvr  Stephen  was  stoned,  Saul  was  not  only 
consenting  to  his  death,  out  actually  took  care  of  the  cbthes  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  stoned  him. 

A-  D.  34»    After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the  perse*  ;  % 
cution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  tbroug&oul   - 
Judaea  ;^  and  procured  letters  of  commission  from  the  high  priest  and        * 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus, 
empowering  him  to  brin^  to  Jerusalem  any  Christians,  whether  men 
or  women,  whom  he  nught  find  there.     He  also  obtained  letters  to 
the  governor  of  Damascus,  we  may  presimie,  to  permit  them  to  be 
removed  from  his  jurisdiction.^     While  Satd  was  on  his  journey 
thitlier  for  this  purpose,  his  miracukus  conversion  took  place,  a.  d- 
35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references 
in  his  Epistles.®    The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and 
by  such  means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.    That  Saul^  who 
possessed  such  distineui^ed  talents  and  acquirements,  fitun  being  a 
zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  became  all  at  once  t  . 
disciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be   controverted  withot^^; 
overturning  the  credit  of  all  history.     He  must,  therefore,  have  bee JEV^ 
converted  in  the  mira^uknis  manner  b  which  he  himself  declared^*" 
that  he  was  converted,  and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must 
be  firom  God ;  or  he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthu?- 
— i^^™ii  I  ■- ■  I  ■    111  II.  IIP 

t  Acts  zzii.  3.  zxri.  5.  Gal.  i.  14.  ^ 

S  AcU  xziii.  1.  zxvi.  4,  5.  PhU.  ili.  6.  1  its.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  3. 

3  Michaelis  makes  Saint  VwX  to  liaTe  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instrnroenta       =^ 
OnA  iv.  pp.  163 — 186.) ;  but  all  commentatorf  are  of  opi^Mi  that  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  tenU,  for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  aljii|ya  eonsiderable  demand.      ^' 

^  Acts  viii.  3.  xxii.  4.  xxvi.  10, 11.  ♦-  .,V 

s  Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  5.  xxvi.  12.  2  Cor.  zi.  32. 

0  See  particularly  1  Ck>r.  x¥.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Tim.  i  IS^  13.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  by  learned  men  reepeeting  the  date  of  Saint  Paul's  conver* 
sion.  The  date  assigned  in  the  text  is  that  adopted  bj  Bishop  Pearson.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  Axes  that  event  to  the  end  of  36,  or  early  ui  37.  Woricf.  8yo.  vid.  vi  pp.  236 
— «». ;  4tii  yol.  iii.  pp.  252, 263. 
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stast,  or  a  dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.    There  is  no  other  altematiw 
possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he  knew 
to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a  conduct  hj 
some  motive  or  other*  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  religbus 
imposture  are,  the  hopes  of  advancing  one's  temporal  interest,  credit, 
or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of  gratifying  some  passion  or  appetite  un- 
der the  autliority  of  the  new  religion.  Now,  that  mme  of  these  mo- 
tives could  influence  St.  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified, 
is  manifest  from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith.  Those 
whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity,  and  of  power^ 
in  Judaea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men,  oppressed,  and 
kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.  The  certain  coDse* 
quence,  therefore,  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss 
not  only  of  all  that  he  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more : 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had  hopes, 
rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by  the  favour  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state,  to  whom  nothing  could 
so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he  had  shown  in  that  per- 
secution. As  to  credit  or  reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gramaliel 
hope  to  gain  either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen  ! 
Could  he  flatter  himself,  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught  would, 
either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  he  knew  diat  **  they 
were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ! 
Was  it  then  the  hve  of  power  that  induced  him  to  make  this  great 
change  ?  Power !  over  whom  ?  over  a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  him- 
self had  assisted  to  destroy,  and  whose  very  Shepherd  had  lately 
been  murdered  !  Perhaps  it  was  with  the  view  oi  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion,  that  he 
commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  !  This  cannot  be  alleged ;  (or 
his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest  morality,  obedience  to 
magistrates,  order,  and  government,  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or  loose  behavbur,  under  the  cloak  of 
religion.  We  no  where  find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above  moral 
T)rdinances;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace;  that  monarchy  is 
despotism  which  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  that  there  is  no  difierence  in 
moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are  to  direct  us  aeainst 
the  light  of  our  reason  and  the  laws  of  nature  ;  or  any  of  those  wicked 
tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  society  has  been  often  disturbed,  and 
tlie  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under 
the  sanction  of  divine  revelation.  He  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the 
impostor  of  Arabia,  m  favour  of  himself :  nor  does  any  part  of  his 
life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear  any 
mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among  the  Jews,  so  among  the 
Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were  blameless. — It  has 
been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  aposdes,  by  those  who  were 
Tesolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony,  that,  having  been  deeply 
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gaged  with  Jesus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged,  for  the  support 
of  tlieir  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  con- 
tinue the  same  professions  after  his  death  ;  but  this  can  by  no  means 
be  said  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince  us,  that  St.  raul 
must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy  to  Christ  Jesus* 
If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side,  he  was  as  strongly  engaged  on  the 
other.  If  shame  withheld  them  from  changing  sides,  much  more 
>ought  it  to  have  stopped  him;  who,  from  bis  superior  education,  must 
have  been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  the  mean  ^ 
and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other  difference  was^ 
that  theyj  by  quitting  their  master  after  his  death,  might  have  pre-* 
served  themselves ;  whereas  Ae,  by  quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up 
the  cross  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on  bis  own  destruction. 

2.  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that  he  viras  . 
not  an  enthusiast.     Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  ignorance,  and  ft  1-^ 
vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthusiasm  is  composed ;  huic<^    i:.^^ 
from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  apostle  appears  to  have  '>^n|rf^      ' 
wholly  free.     That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  ."^       1^ 
and  when  a  Christian,  in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  l-^ ^ 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  tern-  >«.«  -cr 
per,  as,  b  matters  of  indifference,  to  ''  become  all  things  to  all  men,'' 
with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  notions  and  manners  ^  ^^^"^  ^ 
to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit ;  a  conduct  com- 
patible neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent  im- 
pulses of  fanatical  delusion.     That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident 
from  his  conduct  in  embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could 
suggest  to  escape  danger  and  shun  persecution,  when  he  could  do  it 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his  God.    A 
melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution ;  and  when  he  cannot  ob- 
tain it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  penances ;  but  the  holiness  of  St. 
Paul  consisted  only  in  the  simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  un- 
wearied performance  of  his  apostolical  duties.    That  he  was  ignorant, 
no  man  will  aUege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  only  of  tbcT  Jewish  learning,  but  also  of^ 
the  Greek  phibsophy,  apd  to  have  been  very  conversant  even  witl|M 
the  Greek  poets.    Tl)^t  he  was^not  credulous,  is  clear  from  his  hav- 
ing resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth  by 
Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the  apostles  \ 
to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  stranger.    And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  anv 
man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we  see  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.     He  represents  himself  as  the  least  of 
the  aposdes,  and  not  meet  to  be  call^  an  apdMe.     He  says  that  \k4 
b  the  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the  strongest  terms,  univer-- 
sal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and' 
graces  with  which  he  coidd  oe  endowed.     Is  this  the  language  of 
vanity  or  enthusiasm  f    Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  re- 
lig^)us  opinions,  to  illuminatioDs  of  the  i^irit,  and  even  to  the  merit 
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of  marUTdom  f    It  is  tlierefore  in  vain  for  die  enemies  of  Cbristianity 
to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of  Saint  Paul  into  the 
effects  of  enthusiasm.     The  power  of  imagination  in  enthusiastical 
minds  i$,  unquestionably,  very  strong ;  but  it  always  acts  in  eoo- 
formity  to  the  opinions  imprinted  upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working, 
and  can  no  more  act  against  tliem  tiian  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  ves^ 
sel  against  (he  current  of  its  own  stream.     Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  tliat  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  for  DaraascuSy 
armed  with  autliority  from  tlic  chief  priests  to  bring  the  Christians, 
who  were  there,  bound  to  Jerusalem^  whether  they  were  men  or 
lodmeny  (Acts  ix.  2.),  — an  authority  solicited  by  himself  and  granted 
to  him  at  tiis  own  express  desire,  —  his  mind  was  most  strongly  pos- 
sessed with  an  opinion  against  Christ  and  his  followers.     To  give 
those  opinions  a  more  active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concur- 
red, being  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating  conscious- 
ness of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  supjporting  a  part 
in  which  he  had  voluntarily  engaged,  and  the  credit  which  he  found 
it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priests  and  rulers,  whose  commission 
be  bore.     If,  in  such  a  state  and  temper  of  mind,  an  enthusiastical 
man  had  imagined  tliat  he  saw  a  vision  from  heaven,  denouncing  the 
anger  of  God  against  tlie  Christians,  and  commanding  him  to  perse- 
cute them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  na- 
tural power  of  enthusiasm.    But,  ttiat,  in  the  very  instant  of  tiis  being 
engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against  them,  —  do 
circumstance  having  occtlrred  to  change  his  opinions  or  alter  the  bent 
of  his  disposition,  —  he  should  at  once  imagine  himself  called  by  a 
heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle  of  Christ,  whom,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore, he  deemed  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer  that  had  been  justly 
put  to  death  upon  the  cross :  —  this  is  in  itself  wholly  incredible,  and 
so  far  from  being  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  tliat  just  a  contrary 
eflfect  must  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that  cause.     But,  still 
further  to  show  tliat  this  vision  could  not  be  a  phantom  of  St.  Paul's 
own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  tliat  he  was  not  alone  when  he  saw 
it ;  tliere  were  many  others  in  company,  whose  minds  were  no  better 
disposed  than  his  to  the  Christian  faith.     Could  it  be  possible,  that 
tiie  minds  of  all  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  saw  a  great  light  shining  about  thenty  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice 
from  heaven  tiiough  not  the  words  which  it  spake  (Acts  xxii.  6.  9.). 
when  in  reality  they  neitiier  saw  nor  heard  any  such  thbg  ?     Could 
they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  conceit  of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall 
down  from  their  horses,  together  with  Saul,  (Acts  xxvi.  14.),  aud  be 
speechless  tlm>ugh  fear,  when  notliing  extraordinary  had  happened 
eitlier  to  him  or  to  tikem ;  especially  considering  that  this  apparition 
did  not  appear  in  the  night  when  the  senses  are  more  easily  imposed 
upon,  but  at  midrday  ?    If  a  sudden  frenzy  had  seized  upon  Paul, 
from  any  distemper  of  body  or  mind,  can  we  suppose  his  whole  com- 
pany,—  men  ol   different   consdtutions    and    understandings,  —  to 
liive  bue:i  sit  once  afiecied  in  the  same  manner  with  bimj  ao  that  not 
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the  distemper  alone,  but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ? 
If  all  had  gone  mad  .together,  would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  them  diflferent  objects  ?  This 
supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possibility,  that  unbelief 
must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the  point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor 
an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he  was  de- 
ceived by  the  fraud  of  otliers  f  This  inquiry,  indeed,  may  be  de- 
spatched in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or  were  to  deceive 
him  f  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  It  was  morally  im- 
possible for  such  men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  most 
enlightened  of  tlieir  opponents,  and  tlie  most  cruel  of  their  perse- 
cutors, into  an  apostle,  and  to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant 
of  his  greatest  fury  against  them  and  their  Lord.  But  could  they 
have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  produce 
a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than  the  sun  ? 
Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of  that  light,  which 
were  not  heard  by  tlie  rest  of  the  company  ?  Could  they  make  him 
blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision,  and  then  make  scales  faU  off 
from  his  eyes,  and  restore  liim  to  sight  by  a  word  ?  Or  could  they 
make  him  and  those  who  travelled  vrith  him  believe,  that  all  these 
things  had  happened,  if  they  had  not  happened  ?  Most  unquestion- 
ably no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  tliis. 

Since,  then,  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an  enthusiast, 
nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows  that  his  conversion  was 
miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  revelation.* 

II.  Sliortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  fGal.  i.  17.) ;  and  during  his  re- 
sidence in  that  country  he  was  fully  mstructed,  as  we  may  reasonably 
think,  by  divine  revelation,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  Three  years  after 
his  conversion  he  returned  to  Damascus,  ▲.  d.  38,  (Gal.  i.  18.),  and 
boldly  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who  rejecting  his  testimony, 
as  an  stpostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot  being  commuui- 
cated.to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night,  and 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his  conversion.*    After 

1  See  Lord  Lyttleton's  ObservationB  on  the  Conversiou  of  St.  Paul  (from  which  the 
above  remarks  are  ahrid^d) ; — a  treatise  to  which  it  has  been  truly  said, ''  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer."  *'  Lord  L.had/'  says  his  biogra- 
pher, ^*  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation, 
entertained  doubtd  df  the  truth  of  Christianity :  but  he  now,"  (in  his  maturcr  years) 
« thought  the  time  come,  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  douM  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  mat  question.  Hi*  studies^  bkino  honest,  ended 
in  coitvietion.  He  found  that  religion  was  true."  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
vol.  iii.  p.  383.  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  observations  on  the  conduct  and 
writings  of  St.  Paul«  in  his  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
lists, pp.  115—124. 184—218.  which  show  that  he  was  in  no  respect  innuonccdor 
directed  by  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

«  Acts  ix.  23-2a.    Gali.  17, 18.    2  Cor.  xi.  OsJ,  33. 
VOL.  lY.  40 
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some  Iiesitatjon  on  die  part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  disciple  :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen 
days,  during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  tliat  they  conspired  against  him ;  which  when 
the  brethren  kneWy  they  brought  him  doum  to  Casarea-Philippi^  and 
sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus.  (Acts  ix.  28 — 30.) 

A.  D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia,  he  had  tliose  di\'ine  visions 
and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. ;  on  which  occasion 
there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  (supposed  to  have  been  some 
paralytic  affection  of  the  countenance  and  voice,)  lest  he  should  have 
oeen  exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revekh 
tions. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded  to 
Antioch,  where  tliey  taught  witli  great  success  for  one  year.  (Acts 
xi.  26.)  During  their  abode  in  this  city,  there  came  prophets  from 
Jerusalem,  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus,  signified  by  the  Spirit  thai 
there  should  be  a  great  dearth  throughout  the  land  of  Judaea,  whidk 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ccesar,  commencing  in  the 
fourth,  but  raging  chiefly  in  die  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor. 
In  order  to  relieve  their  sufTering  brethren  in  Judaea,  a  collection  was 
made  by  die  ChrisUans  at  Andoch,  each  according  to  his  ability ; 
and  was  sent  to  die  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  44.  The  trance  or  vision  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this 
second  visit  to  Jerusalem.  • 

III.  A.  D.  44.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
returned  from  Jenisalem  to  Antioch,  taking  widi  them  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  die  evangelist),  as  an  assistant  in 
their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gendles,  to  which  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  die  solemn  and  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  diey  departed,  with  John  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  die  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  twelve  miles  below  Andoch,  and  about  five  from  the  sea ; 
whence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  and 
preached  die  word  of  God  at  Salamis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at 
first  in  the  Jewish  s3n[iagogues,  according  to  their  custom.  Thence 
they  crossed  to  Paphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  de- 
sirous to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  aposdes ;  but  Barjesus, 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and  soudit  to 
pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  But  Saul,  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  widi  blindness,  for  a  season,  as  a  pimish- 
ment  for  his  wicked  interference.  This  astonishing  judgment  con- 
firming the  doctrine  of  die  Lord,  converted  the  proconsul  to  the 
faith.  (Acts  xiii.  1 — 12.)  As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the 
labours  of  the  great  aposde  to  the  Gendles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul, 
but  Paul,  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made 
'by  Saul  himself  ki  honour  of  the  proconsul,  who  was  probably  bis 
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first  coit^'ert  from  among  tlie  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or  perhaps  tlie  fir^t 
Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.* 

A.  D.  46.  "  Paul  and  his  company"  sailed  from  Cyprus  to  th^ 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia, 
situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  Mark  separated 
from  tliem,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Tlience  tlicy  proceeded  to 
Antioch,  die  capital  of  Pisidia,  where,  notvvidistanding  the  op^iosi- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Barnabas  converted  great  numbers,  both 
of  the  proselyted  and  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  but,  being  driven 
thence  by  the  macliinations  of  tlie  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded 
to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  (xiii.  13 — 52.)  Here  they  converted  many 
to  the  faith  ;  but,  being  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  they  proceeded  to 
Lystra,  where  Paul,  working  a  miracle  on  a  cripple,  was  at  first  con- 
jsddered  as  a  god,  but  was  afterwards  dragged  out  of  tlie  city,  stoned, 
and  left  for  dead.  (xiv.  1 — ^20.)  He  rose  up,  however,  perfectly 
whole  ;  and,  quitting  Lystra,  on  tlie  following  day,  he  proceeded  .to 
Derbe,  and  preached  tlie  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions 
adjoining  to  Lycaonia,  whence  Paul  and  his  assistants  returned 
through  Lystra  and  Iconium  to  Antioch  io  Pisidia,  confirming  the 
new  converts  in  the  faitli,  and  ordaining  elders  in  every  church. 
Having  dius  traversed  all  Pisidia,  they  retraced  tlieir  way  to  Perga 
in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarking  at  Attalia,  returned  to  Antioch  in 
Syria,  after  a  circuit  of  about  two  years,  (xiv.  21 — ^27.)* 

A.  D.  47,  48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  whfch  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  two  full  years,  certain  persons  came  from  Judsa, 
and  taught  tliat  diere  was  no  salvation  without  circumcision  and  other 
legal  ceremonies.  These  false  teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  wiUi- 
stood  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem, 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  tliis  question. 
For  this  purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed ;  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  49, 
where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles  were  not  obliged 
to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  tenn  or  condition  of  salvation. 
(Acts  XV.  i — ^29.)  After  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas returned  to  Antioch,  and  made  some  stay  there,  probably 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  with  many  assistants.  (30 — 35.) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas 
to  take  another  circuit  throughout  die  churches  diey  had  planted  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of  having  his  nephew 
Mark  for  their  mbister,  Paul  objected  to  him  who  had  deserted 

1  It  was  cufftomaiy  among  the  Romans  to  aMume  the  name  of  a  lieiiefactor  whom 
they  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  histfjrian  Josophos  took  the  naiiiu  of 
^lavius7  in  compliment  to  Vespasian,  with  whom  he  was  in  hi^h  favour.  This 
circum^ancc  sufTiciently  refutes  the  unfounded  assertions  of  a  late  revih'r  of  the 
Scriptures,  who,  wilfully  disregarding  all  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  hai 
asserted  that  Luke  has  compiled  his  narratives  from  tmo  talcs ! ! ! 

8  Bisliop  Pearson  allots  tliree  years  for  these  journeys  of  the  apoKtlcH,  viz.  45, 
46,  and  47,  and  something  more.  But  Calmct,  Tillcmont,  I>r.  Lardncr,  Bishop 
Toniline,  and  Dr.  Hales,  allow  two  years  for  this  purpose,  viz.  40,  and  40,  as  abc^e 
stated  .;  which  period  corresponda  with  our  Bible  Chronology. 
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them  in  their  fonner  journey  to  Pamphylia.  (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp 
contention  arose,  which  terminated  in  their  separation  ;  and  Barna- 
bas sailed  with  Mark  to  Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had 
been  planted  there  by  Paul  and  himself ;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas 
for  his  companion,  departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of 
tlie  church.  Passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed  the 
churches  in  tliose  countries ;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Derbe  and 
Lystra  in  Lycapnia,  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  second  time  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  tlie  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem. 
At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timothy  as  his  assistant ;  and  departing  thence 
with  Silas,  they  went  tlirough  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publisliing  every 
where  the  decrees.  (Acts  xv.  35 — 41.  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbid- 
den by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  arrived  at  Slysia  j  and  being  in  like  manner  forbidden  to 
proceed  to  Biiliynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser  Mysia  (which  separated 
Bithynia  from  the  region  of  Troas),  and  came  to  tlic  city  and  port  of 
Troas.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  evangelist  Luke.  (xvi.  7,  8.) 
A.  D.  60.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assistants 
were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a  vision  that 
appeared  to  Paul  during  the  night.  In  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
monidon,  they  soiled  directly  from  Troas  to  Samodiracia,  and  the 
next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia 
Prima,  and  a  Roman  colony.^  Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and 
dispossessed  a  damsel  who  had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last 
transaction  Paul  and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ; 
but,  being  liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9—40.),  they  passed  through  Ainphi- 
polis  and  ApoUonia  to  Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the  s\iia- 
gogue,  and  some  believed  while  others  persecuted  him.  Being 
.obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul  and  liis  assistants  went  to  Bersa,  where 
they  preached  with  great  success ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews,  coming 
from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  die  people  against  them.  Paul  there- 
fore, leaving  Silas  and  Timothy  at  Beraea,  departed  to  Athens;  where 
he  disputed  daily  in  tlie  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  market- 
place with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.  These  men  car- 
ried him  before  die  supreme  court  of  Areopagus  for  trial,  on  the 
capital  charge  of  being  "  a  setter  forth  of  strange  denuMis."  Before 
this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators,  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and 
statesmen,  Saint  Paul  delivered  his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apok>- 
g}' ;  in  which,  while  he  retorted  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  he  in- 
structed tlie  people,  to  whom  he  preached  the  living  God,  to  tnem 
unknown.*  Although  many  of  his  heaiers  ridiculed  the  sublime 
doctrines  which  he  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrecUon,  yet 
some  of  his  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of  further 
information ;  and  one  among  his  judges  was  converted,  together  with 
Damaris,  a  woman  of  some  rank,  besides  others  of  inferior  note. 
(Acts  xvii.) 

1  That  this  is  the  proper  rendering  of  Acts  xvi.  11.,  see  vol.  I.  p.  224.  svpra. 
8  See  some  observations  on  this  Discourse  of  Saint  Paul,  in  J  VIII.  pp.  323^ 
325.  tjtfrfl- 
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A.  D.  51 — 53.  From  Athens,  Saint  Paul  proceeded  to  Corinth,  the 
capital  of  Achaia,  and  distinguished  for  the  number,  quality,  opulence, 
and  learning  of  its  inhabitants.  Here  he  tarried  a  year  and  six 
montiis,  i.  e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole  of  52,  and  the 
early  part  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in  the  ministry,  besides 
Timodiy  and  Silas  who  came  to  him  from  Tliessalonica,  were  Aquila, 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his  wife  Priscilla,  who  had  lately  come  tliither 
from  Rome,  whence  the  emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  the  Jews 
on  account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at  their 
common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From  this  city  he 
wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  perhaps  also  that  to 
the  Galatians.  The  success  of  Saint  Paul,  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
at  Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus,  so  irritated  tlie  unbelieving  Jews, 
that  they  dragged  him  before  GaUio,  the  pro-consul  of  Achaia ;  who, 
prudently  refusing  to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  de- 
trimental to  the  state,  drove  them  from  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  1 — 17.) 
After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Corinth,  Saint  Paul  embarked 
at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
Aquiia  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Cassarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem :  from  wliich  latter  city  he  returned  to  Antioch.  (18 — 22.) 

IV.  A.  D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saint  Paul  visited 
the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  found  Aquiia  and  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  24 — ^28.),  and  conferred 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint 
Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first  in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed 
by  the  Jews,  he  afterwards  taught  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  with 
great  success,  and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — ^20.) 
During  this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  50, 
Saint  Paul  received  a  letter  from  the  Corintliians,  to  whom  he  wrote 
his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  and 
others  of  his  profession,  who  were  employed  in  making  silver  shrines 
in  which  images  of  Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive 
that  tlieir  trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching.  Saint  Pa|il  quitted 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acts  xix. 
21—41.  XX.  1.) 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  departure  firom  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  went  first  to 
Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from  Corinth,  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time  with  great  success,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  ^ere  be  received  the  collections  of 
the  Macedonian  Christians  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judsa. 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  fix)m  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of  Ulyricum,  as 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  continued  three  months  in 
Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed,  at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans) ;  and  having  received  tne  money  which  the 
churches  had  collected  for  tlie  poor  Christians  in  Judaea,  he  sailed  from 
Philippji  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  die  elders  of  die 

1  While  St.  Paul  was  in  Macedonia;  he  wrote  his  fecond  Epistle  to  the  Coria- 
thjon*: 
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Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appointment,  to  whom 
Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  affectinz  farewell  charge.  (Acts  xx.)  ' 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus  Paul  and  his  company  sailed  directly  to 
Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara ;  here,  finding  a  vessel 
bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and,  leaving  Cyprus  on  their 
left,  tliey  landed  at  T3rre.  After  waiting  severe  days,  tney  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  from  which  port  tliey  went  on  foot  to  CaBsarea,  where 
they  lodged  with  Philip  the  evangelist.  During  their  stay  here  for 
several  days,  tlie  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was  at  length 
permitted  to  depart :  he  accordingly  arrived  diere,  for  the  fifth  timSi 
just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.  d.  58,  and  was  gladly  received 
by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1 — 18.) 

V.  A.  D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  and 
bis  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church  *^  what 
things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry,  and 
when  they  heard  it,  tliey  dorified  tlie  Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some 
Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from  Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  some  of  the  bretliren  to  discharge  a 
vow  of  Nazariteship,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  die  aposde,  who 
was  with  difiiculty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief  cap- 
tain or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  die  following  momii^, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  a  Pharisee.  A  contest  having  arisen  between  die  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  members  of  tlie  sanliedrin,  Lysias,  being  apprehensive 
for  Paulas  safety,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  direct- 
ed the  council  to  accuse  him  before  Felix  the  procurator  at  Ca^sarea. 
(Acts  xxii.  xxiii.^  Five  days  after,  Ananias  the  high  priest,  accom- 
panied by  the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullas,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedidon,  heresy, 
and  profanation  oi  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by  Saint 
Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith  ;  but  the  governor,  though 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to  displease  the  Jews, 
and  also  hoping  diat  Paul  would  have  given  money  to  be  liberated, 
ordered  the  apostle  to  be  kept  in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  hb 
friends  to  visit  him.  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the 
request  of  his  wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account 
of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  righteous- 
ness, chasuty,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profligate  governor's 
conscience  was  alarmed.^  '^  Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for 
thee."  That  season,  however,  never  came  ;  and  Felix,  two  years 
afterwai'ds,  when  recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison 
in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxi  v.) 

A.  D.  CO.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judaea  by 
Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Saint  Paul,  and  having  heard  the  ac- 

9  With  what  admirable  propriety  Saint  Paul  suited  hit  address  to  the  charactert 
of  Felix  oud  Drusilla,  see  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  IL  ( IV.  sod  p. 

infra. 
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cusations  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  defence,  proposed  a  new 
trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  die  Jews.  But 
this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shordy 
after  diis,  Agrippa  king  of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Berenice,  having 
come  to  Co^sarea  to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated 
PauPs  case  to  liim,  and  brought  the  a|)ostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause 
before  Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  aposde  vindicated  himself  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence 
from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.) ;  bat,  having  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Rome,  where  he  at 
length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year  CI,  after  a  very  tempestuous 
passage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.  1 — IG.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  reside'  in  his  own  hired 
liouse,  with  die  soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On 
tlie  third  day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  die  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  bis  imprisonment,  though 
with  little  success ;  and,  afterwards,  diu*ing  the  two  years  of  bis  con- 
finement (from  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the  early  part  of  63),  he  re- 
ceived all  that  came  to  his  house,  preaching  the  Gospel  without  any 
impediment  whatever.  (Acts  xxviii.  17 — 31.)  During  this  first  visit 
to  Rome,  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  EpisUes  to  die  Ephesians,  Philippiansi 
Colossi ans,  and  to  Philemon. 

VI.  As  Saint  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  beyond 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authendc  record  of  his 
subsequent  travels  and  labours  from  die  spring  of  a.  d.  63,  when  he 
was  released,^  to  the  ume  of  his  martyrdom.  But,  from  die  intima- 
tions contained  in  the^pistles  which  he  wrote  from  Rome  during  his 
fii*st  confinement,  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed 
from  Italy  to  Judaea,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  leav- 
ing Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy  to 
Judsa,  and  visited  the  churches  in  diat  country,  to  which  he  had 
lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhaps  from  Rome)  the  Episde  which  is  now 
ascribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Having  visited  die  churches  in  Syria^ 
Cilicia,  and  Asia  Alinor,  Paul  and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at 
Colosse  ;  and,  leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Ma- 
cedonia, visiuug  die  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his 
Episde  to  Titus,  and  also  his  first  Episde  to  Timothv.  Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  diat  of  Corindi  for  the 
second  Ume,  Saint  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at  Nicopolis,  a  city 
of  Epirus  ;  dience  he  proceeded  to  Crete,  and  perhaps  to  Corinth 
for  the  third  time  f  and,  early  in  65  arrived  at  Rome,  where  his 
acUve  exertions  in  preaching  die  Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned 
a  second  Ume.  How  long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  diis  dme,  we 
know  not ;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice 
before  die  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  diinks  it  pro- 

1  It  is  not  known  by  what  moans  St.  Paul  was  delivered  from  prison.  Calmet 
conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  the  Jews  darst  not  prosocute  him  before 
the  emperor. 

S  Such  is  the  supposition  of  ftfichteUti  voL  iv.  p.  37* 
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bable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was  put  to 
death.  As  tlie  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Christians  raged  greatly 
during  tl)is  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul  knowing  tlic  time  of  his  de- 
parture to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that,  tliough  the  apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with 
the  danger,  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute 
of  consolation ;  for  the  brediren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and 
ministered  to  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise 
manner  of  Saint  Paul's  death,  we  have  no  certain  information  ;  but, 
according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  29th  of 
June  A.  D.  66,  at  Aqutt  Salvia^  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  in- 
terred in  the  Via  Ostensis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the  city,  where 
Constantine  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church  to  his  memory. 
**  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his  immortal  writings ;  which, 
the  more  they  are  studied,  and  the  better  they  are  understood,  the 
more  they  will  be  admired  to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime 
and  beautiful,  the  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and 
profound  specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."^ 

VII.  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of  "  Paul  the  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Christian  revelation.  How  indefatigably  be 
exerted  himself  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the 
preceding  brief  sketch  will  sufficiently  evince.  "We  see  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  purpose,  travelUng  from  country  to  country,  en- 
during every  species  of  hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of 
danger,  assaulted  by  tlie  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead  :  expecting,  wherever  he 
came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dangers ;  }'«t, 
when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next,  spending  his  whole 
time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his 
safety ;  persisting  in  this  course  to  old  age  (tlirough  more  than  thir- 
ty years) ;  unahered  by  the  experience  of  pcrverscness,  ingratitude, 
prejudice,  desertion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions; 
unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of  death.** 

But  this  great  luminary  of  die  Christian  church  did  not  confine 
Ims  labours  to  tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  fourteen 
Episdes,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity 
are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  peculiar  sublimity  and  force  of 
language ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their 
sreat  author  in  a  most  amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His 
faith  was  a  practical  principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  die  soul ;  his  morality  was  of  die  purest  and  most  exalted  kind. 

I  Dr.  Hales'8  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  il.  pp.  115S— 1254.  Dr.  Lard- 
aer,  Works,  dvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  234— 4)01. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  251— 2d4.,  whose  dates 
have  chiefly  been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  pp.  144 — ^290.  vol.  ii.  passim.  Dr.  Macknight's  Life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  annexed  to  the  fourth  volume  (4to.),  or  the  sixth  volume  (8vo.)y  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Epistles. 

3  Palev's  HorcB  Paulinte,  jp.  379.  See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  ehi- 
raeter  of  Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  391«-'396. 
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He  '*  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  tlieir  foun- 
dation. All  the  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for  holiness 
of  life,  are  drawn  from  tliis  source ;  all  the  lines  of  duty  converge  to 
tins  centre.  If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope  ; 
if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation ;  ii  he 
insists  thai  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  us  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.  When  he 
detci mines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and  even  him  under  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion,  lie  includes  in  that  knowledge 
all  tlie  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible."^  In- 
tegrity, tenderness  of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mindedness, 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  Paul's  writings ; 
in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintains  the  utmost  resi>ect  for  con- 
stituted authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds  the  various  social  and  relative 
duties  in  the  most  engaging  and  imprcs^^ive  manner. 

VIII.  All  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to  have  beea 
a  man  of  a  most  cxadted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities.  His 
composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  animated.  He  possessed  a 
fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appre- 
hension, and  an  immensely  ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting 
from  nature  distinguished  powers,  he  carried  tlie  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  them  to  die  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning 
could  push  diem.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner, 
a  great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longinus,  a 
person  of  die  finest  taste,  and  justest  discernment  in  criticism  and 
polite  literature,  classes  the  A|)Ostle  Paul  among  the  most  celebrated' 
orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
worthy  of  the  Roman  senate.  They  breathe  a  most  generous  fire 
and  fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth, 
abound  with  instances  of  as  fine  address  as  any  the  most  celebrated 
orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers,  wh«n 
at  die  bar,  to  die  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have  a 
pohteness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever 
equalled.  At  die  same  time,  diis  great  preacher  adapted  his  dis- 
courses to  the  capacitiesofhisrespecuveaudiences,  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  propriety  and  ability,  as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of 
his  reasoning  with  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the  Gentiles 
at  Lystra,  with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman 
Governor,  as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes  for 
himself  before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  die  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  (it  is 
well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from  their  study  of  the 


1  Mra.  Morels  Essay  on  St.  Paol,  toI.  i.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  roader  in  referred 


lionarj  exertions,  entitled  **  Christian  Missions  an  Enlightened  Hpecies  of  Chris 
tian  C^iarity."  dvo.  London,  IS19. 
3  Lon^nos,  p.  260.    Pearce,  ^o. 
roL.  IV.  4] 
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prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  them 
(Acts  xiii.  13 — 42.)  to  illustrate  the  divine  economy  in  opening  the 
Gospel  gradually,  and  preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for 
others  of  a  yet  more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very 
handsome  and  unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance 
with  tlieir  Scriptures,  which  tliev  esteemed  the  highest  part  of  litera- 
ture, and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singularly  apposite, 
and  tlie  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would  tliink)  must  have  carried 
conviction  to  their  minds.  The  result  is  well  known  ;  though  a  few 
embraced  tlie  despised  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the 
benevolent  counsel  of  God  towards  them. 

2.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were  little  better 
than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations  of  Asia  Minor),  the 
great  ai)ostIe  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a  different  course.  (Compare 
Acts  xiv.  6 — ^22.)  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected  more 
with  signs  and  wonders,  tlian  with  arguments ;  he  therefore,  at  his 
first  preaching  among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed  his 
doctrine,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been  a  cripple 
bom  his  birth.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourer  Barnabas 
had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people  of  Lystra  from  'offering 
sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who  (agreeably  to  the  fables  believed 
among  the  antient  heathen),  they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  their  discourse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
Uieir  auditors.  They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  source 
than  natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and  obvious  topics 
of  creation  and  providence,  llie  works  of  creation  aie  a  demon- 
stration of  the  being  of  God,  the  living  God  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  thitigs  that  are  therein.  In  times  past  he 
suffered  all  nations,  all  tlie  hcatliens,  to  walk  in  their  oten  ways,  with- 
out any  particular  revelation  of  himself  like  tliat  wliich  he  made  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded  ample  proofs 
of  liis  pewer  and  goodness:  nevertheless  he  hft  not  himself  without  wit'- 
ness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  frui^ 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  These  arguments 
are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvious  to  tlic  meanest  capaci- 
ty ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  us  and  of  all  tilings,  he  is  the 
autlior  and  giver  of  all  die  good  diat  we  enjoy,  and  he  dierefore  is 
the  only  proper  and  adequate  object  of  our  worship.  The  people 
were  so  transported,  Uiat  with  these  sayings  scarce  restrained  they  them 
that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But  such  is  the  fickleness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  diat  him  whom  they  were  now  for 
worshipping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the  instigation  of  certain  Jews, 
they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn  out  of  the  city,  supponng  he 
had  been  dead.  The  apostles,  however,  had  sown  some  good  seed 
among  them ;  for  we  read  that  widiin  a  litde  time  they  returned 
again  to  Lystra,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  ana  exhorting 
to  continue  in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  aix)sde's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned  and 
polite  Adieuians  (Actsxvii.  16 — 34.)  we  shall  find  to  be  somewhat 
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different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  Lycaonians,  but 
both  of  ecjual  fitness  and  propriety.  He  did  not  open  his  commis- 
sion at  Athens  in  tlie  same  manner  as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  mi- 
racle. There  were  doubtless  several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is 
well  known  diat  such  cases  abounded  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  had  tlie  good  disposition  of  the  cripple 
at  Lystra,  or,  faith  to  be  healed.  Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so 
much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not  only  in  the  synagogue  with 
the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish  proselytes),  but  also  in  die 
forum  or  market-place,  aaily  with  them  that  met  with  him.  Here  he 
encountered  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ; 
some  of  whom  treated  him  as  a  babbler,  while  others  regarded  him 
as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  and  consequendy  a  violator  of  the 
laws  of  Athens,  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  Resur- 
rection. At  len^h  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or  Mars' 
hill,)  the  seat  oi  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  that  city  for  mat- 
ters concerning  religion,  and  also  die  place  of  greatest  resort :  and 
widi  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news,  for  which  (it  is  well  known) 
the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  notorious,^  they  requested  him  to 
give  them  an  account  of  liis  new  doctrine,  l^hat  a  glorious  scene 
was  here  for  the  manifestadon  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscu- 
ous and  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosophers 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions ;  and  with  what  exquisite 
skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of  his  discourse  so 
framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate  some  principal  error  and 
prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of  his  hearers !  Most  of  the  false 
notions,  both  of  their  vulgar  and  philosophical  religion,  are  here  ex- 
posed and  refuted.  If  there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  yet  diis 
sufficiently  testifies  how  great  a  master  he  was  in  the  learning  of  die 
Greeks.  Most  of  the  fundamental  trudis,  both  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  are  here  opened  and  explained  ;  and  all  within  the 
compass  of  veiy  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with  an  inscripUon  to 
the  unknown  God,  (and  diat  there  were  altars  at  Athens  with  such 
an  inscription,  we  have  the  attestation  of  several  antient  heathen 
audiors,)  he  takes  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  their  great  plurality 
of  gods,  and  Aim  whom  they  ignorantly  vforshipped  to  declare  unto 
them.  It  might  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to 
recommend  and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god  ;  but  he  could  not 
well  be  subject  to  die  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring  him 
whom  they  ah-eady  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  fair,  and  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particulars. — That  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein :  which  proposition,  though 
agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief  and  opinion,  was  yet  directly 
contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans,  and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  tlie  former 
of  whom  attributed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  con- 


1  S«e  this  character  of  the  Athenians  illiuknited»  in  YoLI.  p.  196»  fiyr*. 
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course  of  atoms  wiihont  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  tlie  latter 
maintained  that  tlie  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  lliat  all  things 
had  continued  as  thoy  now  arc  from  all  eternity.  —  That  seeing  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  tarth,  he  dicellcih  not  in  temples  made  vnih  hands, 
neither  Is  worshipped  with  mens  hajids,  as  though  he  needed  any  things 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things :  which  was 
levelled  not  so  nuich  against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  popular 
religion  of  Athens  ;  for  the  philojsophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  rustora  of  their  country,  and  even 
the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Deity : 
but  the  peoj)le  believed  vt^ry  absurdly  that  diere  were  local  gods, 
that  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his  immensity,  might  be  confined 
widiin  temples,  and  notwithstanding  his  all-sufficiency  was  fqd  with 
the  fat  and  fumes  of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need 
of  any  sustenance,  who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  ildngs. 
—  That  he  hath  made  cf  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dweU 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earthy  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed^  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  :  which  was  not  only 
opjx)sed  to  the  Epicureans,  who  derived  the  beginning  of  the  hu- 
man race  fi*om  the  mere  effects  of  matter  and  motion,  and  to  llie 
Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied  mankind  to  have  any  be- 
ginning at  all,  having  subsi.<:ted  in  eternal  successions ;  but  was 
moreover  (jjiiiosed  to  the  general  pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  who  boasted  themselves  to  be  Aborigines,  to  be  descended 
from  none  otlier  stock  or  race  of  men,  but  to  be  themselves  originals 
and  natives  of  their  owii  country.  —  That  they  should  seek  the  JLordj 
if  haply  they  might  feci  after  him  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  Jar 
from-  every  one  of  us:  for  in  him  tve  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
icing:  which  fiindamenlal  truth,  with  die  greatest  propriety  and 
elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  their  own  poets, 
Aratiis,  the  Cilician,  his  own  countryman,  who  lived  above  three 
hundred  years  before,  and  ii»  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemi- 
stich is  still  extant.  Jls  certain  also  of  your  oum  poets  have  said, 
For  we  are  also  his  offspring.  An  evident  proof  tiiat  he  knew  how 
to  illustrate  divinity  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  Attic  audience.  — 
ThvX  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  tee  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  w  like  unto  gold  or  stiver  or  stone,  graven  by 
art  and  mans  device :  which  was  plainly  jwinted  at  the  gross  idola- 
trj'  of  the  lower  people,  who  thought  the  veiy  idols  tliemselves  to 
be  gods,  and  terminated  their  worship  in  them.  — That  the  times  of 
this  ignorance  God  winked  at  or  overlooked  ;  as  he  said  before  to 
the  people  of  Lystra,  Informer  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to  walk 
in  their  own  ways  ;  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  re- 
pent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  must  have  been 
ver}'  mortifying  to  tlie  pride  and  vanity  of  the  philosophers,  and 
especially  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise  man  was  equal  if  not  superior 
to  God  himself.  —  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained. 
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tehereof  lie  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men^  in  that  he  hath  raised 
himfrom  the  dead:  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  though  every  period  of  his  discourse  glanced  at 
some  of  his  bearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the  notions  of  others,  and 
he  had  not  before  touched  and  offended  them  altogether :  but  when 
they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  (the  Epicu- 
reans, and  tlie  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,)  and  others  said,  (the  Pla- 
tonists,  and  the  graver  sort  of  his  audience,)  fVe  will  hear  thee  a^ain 
of  this  matter^  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  tliem,  as  they  deserved,  to  diem- 
selves.  Howbeit  certain  me/i  clave  unto  him,  and  believed  (a  dimi- 
nutive expression  to  signify  that  ho  made  but  very  few  converts) ; 
wnong  whom  the  principal  twrc  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (who  is 
said  to  have  been  afterwards  constituted  the  first  bishop  of  Athens), 
and  a  woman  of  rank  named  Damaris. 

4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix,  (Acts  xxiv.)  he  had  for  his 
hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lust  and  in- 
justice ;  —  a  man,  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear,  much  less  to  re- 
form by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  prisoner.  This  then  was 
a  case,  wliich  required  great  art  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  our  apostle  mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove.  He  had  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the 
sins ;  and  yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  die  sinner.  He  had 
the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes  ;  yet  with 
so  much  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  person,  —  an  example,  the 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  as  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
make  tlie  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  palatable,  at  least  salutary 
and  successful. 

How  artfully  then  does  Saint  Paul  insinuate  himself  into  the  soul 
of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  vices  !  —  not  by  denouncing  vengeance  against  him,  for  his  lust 
and  injustice  ;  but  by  placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  light  the  oppo- 
site virtues,  —  showing  their  reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their 
rewards  at  the  day  of  judgment.  For  he  reasoned,  —  not  of  unright- 
eousness, —  not  of  incontinence,  —  but  of  righteousness  and  chastity ; 
—  and  by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary  virtues, 
he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the  blackness  of 
his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke !  and  it  effectually  succeeded  :  for, 
as  the  prisoner  spake,  —  the  judge  trembled, 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  aposde's  fine 
address  and  [politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  king 
Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him  that  he  had  almost  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also 
ALL  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether,  such 
as  I  am,  —  except  these  bonds.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  pro- 
digious effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons 
held  up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience !  To 
his  singular  attainments  in  learning  the  Romah  governor  publicly 
bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  diat  the  intenseness  of  his 
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application  to  his  studies,  and  liis  profound  erudition,  had  disordered 
his  understanding,  and  occasioned  this  supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently  acquainted 
with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  He  greatly  excelled  in 
the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
be  perpetually  cites  and  explains  with  great  skill  and  judgmenti 
and  pertinenUy  accommodates  to  the  subject  which  he  is  dis- 
cussing. Bom  at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the 
muses  in  those  days,  initiated  in  tliat  city  into  tlie  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  ele- 
gant and  celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quoting,^  and  after^ 


1  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  road  the  Greek  poeti,  and 
qaoted  Aratus,  Epimenides,  and  Menander  ;  tiiough  it  is  scarce!^  suspected  bj 
any  one,  that  he  quotes  or  refers  to  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Then 
is,  however,  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes,)  such  a  similarity  between  the  ibilowiiif 
quotations  and  the  apostle's  words,  that  wo  are  almost  persuaded  that  they  wai* 
present  to  his  comprehensive  mind  :  and  if  they  were,  he  extends  the  thought  ia- 
nnitcly  higher,  by  language  incomparably  more  exalted. 

1  Tim.  vi.  15.  'O  ^axapiot  KOI  novof   AvvacnKf  h   BaaiAevf  rwv  fianXtvwrw^  KAi  Kvpcsr 

Twv  KvpttuovTtav. — The  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords. — 

The  Supreme  Being  is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  bj  £»> 
ehylus  in  nis  tragedy  of  the  Supplicants  .- 

Ami{  avaimtWj  fiiucapuv 

Mojcofrarc,  Kai  rtXutv 

TtXu^rarvp  Kparof.  Vcr.  520.  Ed.  PorvOD. 

"  O  King  of. kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the  perfect  *' 

1  Tim.  vi.  IG:  'O  iiovog  cx^v  a^oMKnav,  ^f  oiKkhf  crpovirov,  —  Who  ooly  hath  im- 
mortality, dwelling  in  the  fight  which  no  man  can  come  unto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jove,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

kyiipiat  XP^^  Awttrrai 

Mapftapot9oav  aiyXav.  Ver.  G08.  Edit.  Bnmck. 

**  But  thou,  an  ever-during  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour  of 
Olympus !" 

"  This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *^  is  grand  and  noble ;  but  how  insignificant 
docs  it  appcsr,  when  contrasted  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the  inspired  writer ! 
The  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour  of  heaven ;  but  the  God 
of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzling  and  so  resplendent,  that  it  is  perfectly  unap- 
proachable !" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  Toy  ayuva  rov  koXop  itymnv/taiy  rev  Jfytv  n- 
rtXeica  —  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Alceatis  of  Euripides^  in  which  the  very  ezpressioiis 
used  here  by  the  apostle  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  a  wife  laying 
down  her  life  for  her  husband,  when  both  his  parents  had  refuscKl  to  do  it. 

Ovff  ifitKnoa^  0v^*  nxik^^eat  Bavttv 

Tov  90V  nf  watiof  dX\a  n|v  6*  uavmrt 

TwatK*  otfvctav,  nv  cyw  cai  fiifrcpa 

liartpa  Tt  y*  tvSiKttt  av  iyotftn*  /levw' 

Kat  Tot  KoXov  y*  aw  rovi*  aytn*  ^yw^9l»f 

Tov  90V  irpo  nat6ot  KarBtan^v.  Attest.  V.  644. 

'*  Thou  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son ;  but  hast  suflbred 
this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  my  father  and  mo- 
ther :  thou  would'st  have  fought  a  good  light  had'st  thou  died  for  tliy  son." 

The  Ukov  o/wv,  good  Jfigkty  was  used  among  the  Greeks  to  express  a  conteit 
of  the  most  honourable  kind  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  apoetle  uses  it.  (l}t,  A.  daihe, 
on  1  Tim.  vi.  16.,  and  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 
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wards  finishing  bis  course  of  education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the 
learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and  active  life,  with 
a  mind  stored  with  the  roost  ample  and  various  treasures  of  science 
and  knowledge.     He  himself  teUs  us,  that  the  distinguished  progress 
he  had  made  was  known  to  aD  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary 
career  he  left  all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.    i 
profited  in  the  Jevnsh  religion  above  my  fellows.     A  person  possessed 
of  natural  abilities  so  signal,  of  literary  acquisitions  so  extensive,  of 
an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of  an  integrity  and  probity 
so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  Grod  judged  a  fit  instrument  to  employ  in 
displaying  the  banners  and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Christianity 
among  mankind.     A  negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
appears  in  his  writings.     Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent 
of  sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing  before 
it  with  irresistible  rapidity.     He  stays  not  to  arrange  and  harmonise 
his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his  vast  ideas  transport  him, 
borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  his  tlieme.     Hence  his  frequent  and 
prolix  digressions,  though  at  tlie  same  time  his  all-comprehen|ive 
mind  never  loses  sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  ex- 
cursions, resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  rea- 
soning tliat  astonishes  and  convinces.     What  a  treasure  of  divinity 
and  morality  is  contained  in  his  episdes !     With  what  force  of  argu- 
ment and  expression  are  the  doctrinal  points  dbcusscd  in  the  body  of 
each  epistle  !     With  what  artless  magnificence,  better  than  all  the 
quaint  and  studied  elegance,  are  the  moral  precepts  heaped  together 
in  the  conclusion  !     He  disclaims  the  enticing  words  of  man^s  ivis- 
dom.     (1  Cor.  ii.  4.)     Rhetoric  was  no  part  of  his  business  or  de- 
sign ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  are  some  strains  of  rhetoric  to  be  found- 
in  his  writings  equal  to  any  in  the  finest  writers  whatever.     His  very 
enemies,  who  said  that  his  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  Ms  speech 
contemptible^  yet  could  not  help  owning  tliat  his  letters  were  weighty 
and  powerful.     ^2  Cor.  x.  10.) 

Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the  heathen  moralists  comparable  to 
that  fine  description  of  charity  in  die  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  Speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  charity  ;  and  the  tongues 
of  mzn  and  of  angels  can  never  exceed  this  description.  All  die 
powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  same  episde ;  and  what  affecting  solemnity  does  it 
add  to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the  burial  of  the 
dead! 

Another  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  is  presented  to  our 
notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  wliicb  he  interests  the  passions,  and  ' 
engages  tlie  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under  the  present  depravity 
of  human  nature,  our  reason  being  enfeebled,  and  our  passions  con- 
sequently grown  powerful,  It  must  be  of  great  service  to  engage  these 
in  the  cause  we  would  serve ;  and  therefore  his  constant  endeavour 
was,  —  not  only  to  convince  tlie  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm 
and  interest  their  passions.     And>  as  hope  and  fear  aie  (with  die 
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bulk,  of  ninnkind)  the  main  springs  of  human  action,  to  these  he 
acldress<?d  hlmsclt'  most  effectually,  —  not  by  cold  speculation  upon 
abstract  fitnesses,  but  b}'  the  awful  assurances  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  who  can  hear  \vitlK)ut  treniblinu;,  that,  —  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven^  with  his  mighty  angelsy  in  flaming  fire^ 
taking  vengeance  on  the  ungodly  ;  wfio  shall  be  punished  Tvith  ever- 
lasting destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power  !  And  tlie  happiness  of  heaven  he  describes  by  words 
so  stron^^,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  aU  language  but  his  own,  — 
by  a  weight  of  glory  infinite  and  eternal  beyond  all  hyperbole  or  con* 
ception. 

Thus  tlie  apostle  secured  tlie  passions  of  those  to  whom  he  di- 
rected his  episdes :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  aflcctions  by  hi^ 
endearing  manner  of  address.  Has  he  occasion  to  introduce  any 
subject,  wliich  he  is  afraid  will  prejudice  and  disgust  bis  bigoted 
countrymen  the  Jews?  He  announces  it  with  an  humanity  and 
modesty  tliat  secures  the  attention,  and  with  an  insinuating  form  of 
address  to  which  notliing  can  be  denied.  This  appears  particularly 
in  his  epistle  to  tlie  Romans,  where  we  see  widi  what  reluctance  and 
heartfelt  grief  he  mentions  the  ungrateful  trudi  of  the  Jews'  rejectioii 
of  die  Messiah,  and  their  dereliction  by  God  for  tlieir  insuperable 
obstinacy.  How  studious  is  he  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  and  emu- 
lation by  the  example  of  tlie  Gentiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and 
cogent  arts  and  arguments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  die 
religion  of  Jesus !  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  tliese  fine  arts  of 
moral  suasion,  Saint  Paul  greatly  excels.^  U)X)n  occasion,  also,  we 
find  him  employing  the  most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in  satirising  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  tliose  to  whom  he  wrote.  Widi  what  sarcastic 
pleasantry  docs  he  animadvert  upon  the  Corinthians  for  dieir  injudi- 
cious folly,  in  sufiering  tliemselves  to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaising 
teacher !  A  more  delicate  and  i)oignant  instance  of  irony,  tlian  the 
following  passage,  is  perhaps  no  where  to  be  met  with  :  —  Hliot  is 
iV,  says  he  to  the  Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other 
churches^  except  that  I  myself  toas  not  burdensome  to  you  (by  taking 
any  acknowledgment  for  my  labours)  ?  do  forgive  me  this  wrong. 
(2  Cor.  xii.  13.)  —  To  his  eloquence,  as  a  public  speaker,  we  have  the 
Testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as  we  have  already  remarked)* 
foolishly  imagining  the  gods  to  have  descended  from  heaven  among 
them  in  die  persons  of  Barnabas  and  Paid,  called  the  former  Jupiter, 
and  the  latter  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.  And 
though  it  is  said  his  bodily  presence  vms  mean,  and  his  speech  contempt^ 
ihlc,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  aspersion  of 
his  enemies,  the  efRision  of  malignity,  to  defame  and  sink  him,  and 
luin  his  usefulness.^ 

1  Seo  an  instance  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  is  particularly  illuBtratod  in 
Sect.  XV.  ^  III.  V.  infra. 
y  SiM'  xt.  :V2*2.  supra. 
'}  \)x.  ilarwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  19S)— 304.    See  tko  Mi- 
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SECTION  II. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   APOSTOLICAL    EPISTLES   IN   GENERAL,    AND 

THOSE    OF    SAINT   PAUL   IN    PARTICULAR. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Epistles.  —  JVature  of  these  vniiings.  —  II. 
JVumber  and  order  of  the  Epistles^  particularly  those  of  Saint 
Paul.  —  III.  Of  the  Catholic  Emstles^  and  their  order.  —  IV. 
General  plan  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  —  V.  Causes  of  their 
obscurity  considered  and  explained.  —  Observations  on  the  phrase- 
^l^Sy  ^J  ^^i^^^  Paul  in  particular. 

I.  The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian  com-' 
munities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  division  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  writings  abundantly  confirm  all  the  material  facts  ref- 
lated in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded 
upon  the  undoubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction by  innumerable  passages  in  tlie  Episdes,  written  to  the 
churches  already  planted  ;  and  the  miraculous  gifts,  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endued,  are  often  appealed  to  in  the  same  writings, 
as  an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.^ 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  were  unquestionably  taught  by  our  Saviour  himself,  and  are 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  person  who  atten- 
tively studies  the  Epistles,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  commen- 
taries on  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel,  addressed  to  particular  Chris- 
tian societies  or  persons,  in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines 
more  fully,  to  confute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose  differences 
and  schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Christians  to 
holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions.  And  since 
these  epistles  were  written  ^as  we  have  already  shown)  under  divine 
inspiradon,  and  have  uniibrmly  been  received  by  the  Christian  ' 
church  as  the  productions  of  inspired  writers,  it  conseqdendy  followSj  * 
(notwithstanding  some  writers  have  insinuated  that  they  are  not  tjL 
equal  authority  with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  them* 
altogether)  that  what  the  aposdes  have  delivered  b  these  epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians,  roust  be  as  necessary 
to  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to  salvation,  as  the  doctrines  ;- 

chaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 150.  Bp.  Newton*s  Ditsortatioo  on  Saint 
Paal'fl  Eloquence.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  248 — 271.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on 
the  Old  Testament  and  Sermons,  pp.  369—379.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  I  Tim.  y'u  15. 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

1  See  it  particularly  1  Cor.  xii.  and  ziv. 
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and  precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recoiled  in 
the  Gospels ;  because,  in  writing  these  Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen 
were  the  servants,  aposdes,  ambassadors,  and  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts are  the  will,  the  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of 
God  himself.^  On  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth 
contained  in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Episdes  have 
by  some  divines  been  termed  the  doctrinal  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  FIRST  jploce,  they  announce  and  62;p2atn  doctrines,  of  which 
our  Saviour  had  notjuay  treated  in  his  discourses ^  and  which  conse* 
quently  are  not  dearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels. 

Thus  there  were  some  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully  and 
clearly  explain  to  bis  disciples  (John  zvi.  12.),  but  accommodated 
his  expressions  to  those  prejudices  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 
Of  this  description  were  his  discourses  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom  ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous  notions  then  entertain- 
ed by  their  countrymen,  the  apostles  expected  would  be  a  temporal 
kingdom,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  pomp  and  splendour 
which  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly  monarchy.  This  opinion 
was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  think  proper  to  eradicate  it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to 
remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy  degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance 
with  their  prejudices,  we  find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  and  the 
pre-eminence  they  were  to  enjoy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  ai  his 
iable^  and  sitting  on  thrones^  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsnuL 
(Luke  xxii.  30.  Matt.  xix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  clear  and  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the 
real  nature  of  its  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  representations  they 
give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  heaven  for  true  Christians, 
and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive  thence,  iii  order  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon  the  things  of  this  world.  They 
describe  the  happiness  of  the  world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incor^ 
ruptible,  undefiled^  and  that  fadeth  not  away  (1  Pet.  i.  4.)  :  by  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earthy  wherein  dweUeth  righteousness  (2  Pet.  iii.  12.), 
where  God  shaU  be  all  in  a//  (1  Cor.  xv.  28.)  :  he  shall  reign  with  an 
absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  our  honour  and  happiness  that 
•  God  is  exalted  ;  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  our  minds  upon  the 

jM/iings  that  are  seen^  and  are  temporal^  but  on  those  things  which  are 

^not  seen^  and  are  eternal.  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal  glories 
of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  discourses  concerning  his 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See  Mark  ix.  10.  Liike  ix.  45. 
xviii.  34.)  They  vainly  expected  that  their  master  would  gain  earth- 


1  Dr.  Whitby's  General  Preface  to  the  Epistles,  $  1.  On  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding^ paragraph,  see  also  Archbp.  Magee's  Discourses,  vol.  1.  pp.  471—474.  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  31/.  et  seq. 
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ly  conquests  and  triumphs,  and  thej  could  not  apprehend  how  he 
should  become  glorious  through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these 
mistaken  ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  savins  effects  were 
not  understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect  an 
exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Christianity  in 
the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  ChrisVs  dying  for  our  sins^ 
and  rising  again  for  our  justijicaiion^  is  every  where  insisted  upoii 
as  the  foundation  of  ail  our  hopes  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is 
there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of  such  importance,  that  Saint  Pauli 
(1  Cor.  ii.  2.)  in  comparison  of  it,  despises  every  other  kind  of 
knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Apostles 
deduce  those  powerful  motives  to  obedience,  which  are  taken  from 
the  love,  humility,  and  condescension  of  our  Lord,  and  the  right 
which  he  has  to  our  service,  having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of 
his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  15.  Gal.  ii.  20.  Tit.  u.  14. 
1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.)  Hence  they  derive  those  great  obligations,  which 
lie  upon  Christians  to  exercise  the  duties  of  mortification  and  self- 
denial  ;  of  crucifying  the  jltsh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v. 
24.  vi.  14.  Rom.  vi.  6.  I.  Pet.  iv.  1»  2.) ;  of  patience  under  afflic- 
tions, and  rejoicing  in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12. 
1.  Pet.  ii.  19,  &c*  iv.  13.)  ;  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking 
those  things  which  are  above  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God*  (Col.  iii.  1.,  d^c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled principaKties  and 
powerSy  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross  (Col.  ii.  15.),  so 
the  beUever  overcomes  the  world  by  being  crucified  to  it ;  and  &e- 
cotnesmore  than  conqueror  through  Christ  that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  the  Jews^ 
Oar  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  event  in  some  general 
expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt.  viii.  1.  xx.  1. 
Luke  XV.  11.,  &c.)  ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  foretel  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  God  would  reveal 
the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the  world  more  fully  than 
ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraordinary  value  which  they 
had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges  which  they  fancied  were  pe- 
culiar to  their  own  nation,  made  them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Gfentiles  should  ever  be  feUow^eirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body 
or  church  with  them,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ 
hy  the  Gospel.  (Eph.  iii.  5.^  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  visiq^ 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.)  And  Saint  Ptfp 
tells  us  that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
tqtostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.)  :  and  therefore  not  fully  disco- 
vered by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  to 
procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  the  cessation  of  the  law, 
and  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Christ's  priesthood,  are 
set  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  25.  Gal.  ii.  21.  iii.  16.  v.  2.  5. 
fieb.  ix.  10.  vii.  18.  v.  6,  6.  vii.  24,  25. 
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Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concerning 
many  gfeai  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
ofTered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ.^  The  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of  Christ  — 
"  Render  unto  Casar  the  things  that  are  Casar^s,*^  but  are  enlarged 
Upon  in  Saint  PauPs  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (xiii.),  and  to  Titus 
(iii.  1.,)  and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In 
like  manner  the  duties,  which  we  owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
(our  spiritual  governors) 9  are  more  expressly  taught  in  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (vi.  6.),  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  v. 
12,  13.))  and  to  the  Hebrews,  (xiii.  17,  16.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  relations  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, masters  and  servants,  arc  particularly  treated  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  (v.  28 — 33.  vi.  1 — ^9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii. 
11 — 25.)  ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  the  pens 
of  the  (4)06tles,  not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigences  of  the 
Christians  who  lived  in  those  times,  but  also  directed  the  sacred 
writers  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  as  were 
of  universal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  in 
all  succeeding  generations.^  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  occasion 
of  several  of  the  epistles  was  the  correction  of  errors  and  irregulari- 
ties in  particular  churches  :^  but  the  experience  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  to  our  own  time,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  such  cautions, 
and  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending  to  the  duties  which  are  direct- 
ly opposite  to  those  sins  and  irregularities,  and  which  the  apostles 
take  occasion  from  thence  to  lay  down  and  enforce.  And  even  their 
decisions  of  cases  concerning  meats  and  drinks,  and  the  observation 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  similar  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  converts,  in  the ^rsf  occasion  of  them  : — even  these  rules 
also  are,  and  will  always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating 
to  church  liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifferent ;  when  the 
grounds  of  those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon 
them,  are  duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature 
by  the  rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  point,  which  is 
of  universal  concern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they  will 
give  offence  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion  of  leading  others 
into  sin. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  twen^- 

one  in  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  me 

JEpistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.     Of  these  apos- 

wlical  letters,   fourteen  were  written  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 

Gentiles ;  they  are  not  placed  in  our  Bibles  according  to  the  order 

1  Compare  Enb.  v.  8.  ^0.    1  Thess.  v.  18.    Heb.  ziii.  14, 15. 

9  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  Lowth's  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the 
Bcriptures,  pp.  199--4211. 

3  Such  were  the  oorruptin|r  of  Christianity  with  mixtures  of  Judaism  and  |»hi- 
losophy,  apostacy  from  the  faith  which  they  had  received,  contentions  and  divisioas 
among  themselves,  neglect  of  the  assembues  for  public  worship,  and  mirift^havioor 
in  them>  the  dishonourmg  of  marriage,  dec.  Ste. 
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of  time  when  they  were  composed,  but  according  to  the  supposed 
mecedence  of  the  societies  or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Thus,  the  Episdes  to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank 
of  tlie  cities  or  places  whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  stands  first,  because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman 
empire :  this  is  followed  by  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
because  Corinth  was  a  large,  polite,  and  renowned  city.  To  them 
succeeds  the  Episde  to  the  Galatians,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia  Mbor,  in  which  were  several  churches. 
Next  follows  the  Episde  to  the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was 
the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor,  strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come 
the  Episdes  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians ;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason  than 
this,  viz.  that  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  therefore  the 
Episde  to  the  Philippians  was  placed  before  those  to  the  Colossians 
and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities  were  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular circumstance.  He  also  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  die  short- 
ness of  the  two  Episdes  to  die  Thessalonians,  especially  of  the 
second,  eaused  them  to  be  placed  last  among  the  letters  addressed 
to  churches,  though  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint 
Paul's  Episdes,  and  indeed  the  first  written  of  all  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  Episdes  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those  to 
Timothy  have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  Saint 
Paid,  and  also  because  those  Episdes  are  thelongest  and  fullest. 
To  them  succeeds  the  Episde  to  Titus,  who  was  an  evangelist  $ 
and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  last,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  only  a  private  Christian.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews,  because  its  authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time 
(though  without  any  foundation,  as  will  be  shown  m  a  subsequent 
pa^e) ;  Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  all 
Saint  Paul'3  Episdes. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronolo^  of  Saint 
Paul's  Episdes,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our  Bibles,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  time  :  but  to  this  classification  there  are  two 
serious  objections,  viz.  1.  The  order  of  their  dates  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactonly  or  unanimously  setded  ,  and,  2.  Very  considerable 
difficulhr  will  attend  the  alteration  of  that  order  wnich  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  was  the  received  arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  ^, 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  diird  century,  and  probably  also  ^ ' 
of  Ireneus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is 
the  most  antient  order  :  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  ;^  and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received  order 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a  knowledge  of 
the  order  in  which  Saint  Paul's  Episdes  were  written,  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  instructive  and  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  we  have  deemed 

1  0r.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  646—649. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  407, 406. 
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it  proper  to  subjoin  a  Table  of  their  Chronolosical  Qrdcb,  (u 
established  in  the  subsequent  pages,)  which  exhibits  the  places  wbm» 
and  the  times  when,  they  were  b  all  probability  respectively^  writ- 
ten. The  dates,  &ic.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned 
men,  are  duly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


KPISTLES. 

1  Thessalonians 

2  ThessakmiaiiB 

Gaktiant 
1  CorinthBuis 
RomanB 

3  CorinthianB 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colowians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 


PLACES. 

Coriitth 
Corinth 

Corinth 

Ephesvf 

Corintb 


i 


iBilAcedoniai       > 
(perhaps  from  Philippi)  \ 


Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 


A.  B. 

68 
62 

At  the  cloae  of  68 

or  early  in        63 

57 

\  About  the  end  of  67 
(  orthe  beginahiig  of  68^ 

•  -         68 

61 

iBefbre  the  end  of  68 
orthe  beginning  of  63 


5  Italy 

(  (perhaps  from  Rome) 


Macedonia 
Macedonia 
Rome 


\ 


<  About  the  end  of  69 
X  or  early  in  63 

!  About  the  end  of  69 
or  early  in  63 

64 
64 


1  Timothy 
Titus 

2  Timothy 

III.  The  Catholic  Epistles  are  seven  m  number,  and  contain  the 
letters  of  the  aposdes  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  They  are 
termed  Caikohc^  that  is,  general  or  universal,  because  they  aie 
not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  particular  iAty  or  ecMiniry, 
or  to  individuals,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were,  but  to  Chrisdans 
in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several  countries.  The  subj^itied 
table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  j^iaees 
where  they  were  written,  agreeably  tid  tl^  order  established  m  the 
following  pages. 


tPISTLSS. 

James 

1  Peter 

2  Peter 

1  John 


fCACBS. 

Judea 

•    Rome 

Rome 

{Unknown         ) 
(perhaps  Ephesus)  \ 

Ephestts 

Unknown 


61 

64 

About  the  beginniag  ef  65 

J  68 


or  earW  in  60 
Mor 


2  and  3  John 

Jude  ... 

IV.  The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written,  v&^fint^ 
to  discuss  and  decide  the  controversy,  of  to  refute  the  eiroiiaoiis 
notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  or  amoo^  the  persons,  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of  Aair 
being  written  ;  and,  secondly^  to  recommend  the  observance  of  tfaoae 
duties,  which  would  be  necessary,  and  of  absolute  importanoe  tol 
tlie  Christian  church  in  eveiy  age,  consideratiod  being  cniefiy  pted 
to  those  particular  graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character» 
which  the  (fisputes  that  occasiooed  the  Epistles  might  tempt  them 


1  Ob  the  origin  and  rvasonf  of  this  sppeUation,  see  Clii|lir  IT.  Saet  1. 1 1. 

infra. 
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to  neglect.  In  pursuing  Ais  method,  regard  is  had,  first,  to  the 
nature  and  faculties  of  the  sfluAif  man,  in  which  the  understanding 
is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will,  afiecGons,  and  active  powers  are 
to  follow;  and,  secondly,  to  the  nature  of  religion  in  general, 
which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching  us  that  we  are  not  to  be 
determined  by  superstitious  fancies,  nor  by  blind  passions,  but  by 
a  sound  jud^mentj  and  a  good  understanding  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  God ;  and  also  showing  us  the  necessary  union  of  faith  and 
practice,  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  pious,  affectionate,  and  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort,  or  offer 
consolation,  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  him,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  inspired  autliors. 

V.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  all  fundamental 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of  them  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.^  The  reason  of  these 
seeming  difficulties  is  evident.  In  an  Epistle  many  things  are  omit- 
ted, or  only  slightly  mentioned,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
known  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considera- 
ble difficulty.  The  aiiairs  discussed  by  Saint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote ;  who  consequendy 
would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the  force  and  tendency 
of  his  discourse.  As,  however,  we  who  live  at  this  distance  of  time, 
can  obtain  no  informatk>n  concerning  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles 
:were  intended,  except  what  can  be  coUected  from  the  Epistles  them- 
selves, it  is  not  strange  that  several  things  in  tliteA  should  appear 
obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  he 
answers  letters  sent,  and  quesuons  proposed  to  him,  by  his  corre- 
spondents ;  which,  if  they  had  been  preserved,  woukLhave  illustrated 
different  passages  much  better  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and 
critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity  which  are  common  to  all  the  writers 
of  the  Episdes,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar  to  Saint  Paul, 
owing  to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing  an  ardent,  acute,  and 
fertile  mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section),  he  seems  to 
have  written  with  great  rapidity,  and  without  closely  attending  to 
metliod.  Hence  arise  those  frequent  parentheses  whidi  occur  in 
his  Epistles.  Iq  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks 
off  abrupdy,  in  order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though  not  imme- 

1  The  following^  remark  of  a  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in  general, 
is  particularly  applicable  to  Saint  Paurs  EpiRtlea.  —  **  DifficiUties  indeed  there  are, 
bat  the  Ufe-direeting  precepts  they  contain  are  sufficiently  easy ;  and  he  who 
reads  the  Scriptures  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  cotoYinced,  that  tlie 
whole  end  they  hare  in  view  is  to  lead  mankind  to  their  truest  and  best  happiness, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  They  inftrm  our  reason,  they  guide  our  consciences ; 
in  short,  they  have  the  words  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  life.**  Gilpin's,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iv.  p.  335.  See  also  Mrs.  More*B  Essay  ou  Saint  Paul,  vol  i.  pp.  59—72. 
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(liately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted  such  new  idea>  be 
returns  from  his  digression  without  ai^  fttimation  of  the  change  of 
topic,  so  that  considerable  attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the 
connection.  His  frequent  changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of 
objections,  which  he  answers  widiout  giving  any  <formal  intimation, 
are  also  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  1 .  The  mo- 
dem divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the  connection  of 
parts,  and  break  them  into  fragments ;  and,  2.  Our  uncertainty  con- 
cerning tlie  persons  addressed,  as  well  as  (he  opinions  and  practices 
to  which  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in 
exhortations  and  reproofs.^  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be 
assigned,  but  the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  tliem,  if  we  study  with  a  right  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  rest  without  difficulty.  The  most  useful  mode  of  studying  the 
epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is,  unquestionably  that  pro- 
posed and  recommended  by  Air.  Locke ;  which,  having  been  already 
noticed  when  treating  on  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  thQ  Scriptures, 
it  is  not  necessary  agam  to  repeat.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

I.  Dote,  and  wh^re  written.  —  II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle.  —  III.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whomfowad" 
ed.  —  IV.  Occasion.  — V.  Internal  state  of  the  church  at  Rome. 
—  VI.  Scop^  -^  VII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  VIII.  Observa- 
tions on  this  Epistle. 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of  time,  is 
placed  first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the 
longest  and  most  comprehensive  of  aU  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Various 
years  have  been  assigned  for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year 
55 ;  Langius,  Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius, 
Reineccius,  and  others,  to  the  year  57 ;  Baronius,  Michaelis,  Lord 
Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  to  the 
year  68  ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our  Bible  chronology,  to  the  year 
60;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of  58,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ;  and  Ro- 
senmiiller  to  the  end  of  the  year  58.  The  mos^robable  date  is 
that  which  assigns  this  Episde  to  the  end  of  57,  or  ue  beginning  of 
58 ;  at  which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  their  poor  brethren  in 

1  Locke's  Essay  for  the  Understanding  of  Saint  PauPs  Epistles,  (Works,  vol.  iii.) 
p.  275.  et  seq.  See  also  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  ana 
Evangelists,  pp.  146— 1G3.,  for  some  useful  remarks  on  the  obscurity  of  Sftint 
Paul's  Epistles. 

a  See  Vol.  U.  p.  668. 
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Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  25 — 21.y  The  Epistle  was  dictated  by  tlie 
apostle  in  the  Greek  language^  to  Tertius  bis  amanuensis  (xvi.  22.) 
and  was  sent  to  the  church  at  Rome  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea  (xvi.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded 
Saint  Paul  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  ci^. 
That  he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi.  23. 
where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth 
f  which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence), and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.)  whom 
Saint  Paul  terms  his  host^  and  the  host  of  all  the  Christian  church 
there. 

II.  That  this  Episde  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  a 
genuine  and  authentic  production  oi  Saint  Paul,  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  antient  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  but  by  the  express  declara- 
tions and  quotations  of  Irensus,'  Theophilus  of  Antioch,^  Clement 
of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,®  Origen,^  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesias- 
tical writers.  It  was  also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,' 
Barnabas,^  Clement  of  Rome,'®  Ignatius,^^  Polycarp,^  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.^ 

ni.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by  whom  the 
(jospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  Saint  Peter,  can  produce  no 
solid  foundation  for  their  opinion  :  for,  if  he  had  preaehed  the  Gos- 
pel tliere,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  event  would  have  been  left 
unnoticed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  where  the  labours  of  Peter 
are  particularly  related  with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief 
subject  of  that  book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this 
Epistle  should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Romans  i.  8.  that  Paul  had 
never  been  in  that  city  previously  to  his  writing  this  Episde.     As, 

I  This  opinion  is  satis&ctorily  yindicated,  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Flatti  in  a  disoertation,  De  temparey  put  PauU  epistola  ad  Ramanos  scripta  sit 
(Tubingm,  1789) ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Rupertis'  SjUoge  CommenUitionem 
Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pi|>.  54 — ^74. 

3  Salmeron  imagined  tW  this  episUe  was  written  in  Latin,  but  this  notion  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity ;  and  John  Adrian  Boltea, 
a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  was  written  in  Syriac,  but  he  was  amply  refuted 
by  Griesbach.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Not.  Test,  pars  ii.  p.  354.  Roscnmflller, 
^holia,  vol.  iii-P-  3^*  That  Greek  was  the  original  language  we  have  already 
proved,  supra^  Vol.  II.  pp.  15—20. 

3  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  Ii.  pp.  163—165. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  3C9. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  195— 1»9. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  386--3§8. 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  222—224. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400—402. 
C  Ibid.  ^vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266—272. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  424—428. 

7  Ibid.TSvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  375—377.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482—484. 

8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  471—472. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  286,  987. 
^^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

II  IbVd.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

19  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  329.    . 
13  Ibid.  dvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  i  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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however,  th^  fame  of  this  church  had  reached  him  long  before  he 
wrote  the  present  letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosenmiiller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  tliere  by  some  of  those  per- 
sons who  heard  reter  preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem  09 
the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  we  learn  from  Acts  li.  10.  diat  there  were 
then  at  Jerusalem  strangers  of  Rome^  Jews^  and  proselytes.  These 
Roman  Jews,  on  their  return  home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to 
their  countrymen  there,^  and  probably  converted  some  of  diem :  so 
that  the  church  at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  m  Gentile  coun- 
tries, was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlai^ed 
by  converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  in 
process  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in  such  numbers,  that,  at 
the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  their  conver- 
sion was  much  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  (i.  8.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  be  easily  collected 
from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Samt  Paul,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts 
xviii.  2.),  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to 
them  some  spiritual  gift  f  but,  being  prevented  from  visiting  them, 
as  he  had  proposed,  in  his  journey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportuni^  that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Phoe- 
be to  Kome,^  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens  who  had  embraced  die 
Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews  who,  with  many  remaining  prejudiceSi 
believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  and  finding  also  tliat  many  contri- 
tions arose  from  the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with 
the  Hebrew  Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  reiused  to 
admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he  wrote  this 
Episde  to  compose  these  differences,  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  Christians  against  the  insinuations  of  false  teachers  ;  being 
apprehensive  lest  his  involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned 
by  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  necessaiy  that 
we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed  by  those  whose 
errors  the  aposde  here  exposes  and  confutes.  It  is  clear  that  he 
wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been,  either  Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that 
his  grand  design  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  entektuned  by  bodi 
these  descripltions  of  persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ignorance, 

did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the  pardon  of  ^^ir  sins, 

— -i , .  i  '•  ■' 

^  At  thU  time  there  were  great  numbers  of  Jews  at  Rome.  Josephue  relaltf 
tbait  their  number  amounted  to  eiglit  thousand  (Antiq.  Jud.  1^.  zvii.  e.  IS.) :  end 
Dion  Cassius  (lib.  xxzvii.  p.  17.)  mforms  us  that  thej  had  obtained  the  pphrilege 
of  living  according  to  their  own  laws. 

•  Rom.  i.  8— IX  XV.  14.  xvi.  19 

3  Rom.  xvi.  1„2. 
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or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the  rest  believed  that  their  virtues 
deser\'ed  the  favour  of  their  Gods,  eitlier  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if 
there  u  ero  any  diing  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that  their 
vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if  they  were 
truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  tliey  had  conunitted ;  for  they  declared  a 
man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his  fault.  In  order  to  Expiate 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  recourse  to  puriGcations  and 
sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered  human  victims ;  but  the  wisest 
among  them  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Di- 
vinity than  a  change  of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  Into  three 
classes.  The^r*^  was  composed  of  righteous  men  whose  righteous- 
ness exceeded  their  sins :  the  second  comprised  those  whose  right- 
eousness was  equal  to  their  sins ;  and  the  third  contained  wicked 
men,  whose  sins  were  more  in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  Th^y 
thought,  however,  that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  pardon :  but  they  believed  that  they  should  obtain 
it  by  repentance,  by  confession  of  thefar  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by  prayer, 
by  the  afflictions  which  God  sent  them,  by  their  purifications,  sacri- 
fices, and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  which 
was  annually  offered  on  the  great  day  of  atonement;— and  if  there 
yet  remained  any  thing  to  be  pardoned,  every  thing  (they  said^  would 
be  expiated  by  death.  Further,  the  most  zealous  among  the  Jews 
entertained  various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justification,  to 
the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government,  which  it 
is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paul  has  refuted  them  at  considera- 
ble length  in  this  Epistle. 

1 .  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by  which 
they  were  delivered  firom  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  viz. 

( 1 . )  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestor Sy  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  covenant  God  made 
with  them  ;  for  the  sake  of  which  piety,  as  He  had  promised  to  blew 
their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this  covenant  ohUged  Him  to  for- 
give their  sins.  This  error  is  confuted  by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  where  he  shows  that  Grod's  promises  were  made  only  to  the 
futhful  descendants  of  Abraham ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  wliich  confirms  his  assertion  in  chapter  iii.  29,  90,  that  God 
was  alike  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  covenant, 
broken  by  their  common  father  Adam,  should  be  restored  to  both  by 
the  common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ* 

(2.)  Their  kmnoUdge  of  Ood  through  the  law  of  Ood^  and  their  iC- 
ligence  in  the  study  of  that  law  :  which  they  estimated  so  highly  as  to 
make  it  a  plea  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  In  opposition  to  this 
notion,  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  man  is  justi- 
fied, not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the  observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  Levitical  laWy  which  were  to  expiate  sin,  es- 
pecially circumcision  and  sacrifices ;  whence  the  Jews  inferred  that 
the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  pf  Moses,  in  order  to  be  jus- 
tified and  saved,  —  in  other  words,  that  there  was  no  salvation  out 
of  the  Jewish  church.    In  opposition  to  this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint 
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Paul  teaches  that  the  Levitical  law  does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveab 
sin  ;  and  that  it  exemplifies  on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishmeDt 
due  to  the  sinner,  (iii.  20.  v.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that  as  God 
had  promised  Abraham  that  he  would  bless  his  seed,  that  He  would 
give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessing,  but  also  tlie  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  that  he  would  suffer  it  to  dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and 
consider  it  as  his  church  upon  earth  ;  therefore  tiiis  blessing  extend- 
ed it  to  tlieir  whole  nation.  They  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to 
fulfil  these  promises  to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Abraham,  whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faitliful  or  unbeliev- 
mg.  They  even  believed  tliat  a  prophet  ought  not  to  pronounce 
against  their  nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he  was  inspired,  but 
was  bound  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  by  praying,  like  Moses,  that  his 
name  might  be  expunged  from  tlie  book  of  life.  These  Jewish 
errors  illustrate  that  very  di/Hcult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  show  that 
the  question  discussed  by  Saint  Paul  relative  to  predestination  and 
election,  is  totally  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  since  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  the  Chrisdan  world. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who  were  of 
the  party  of  Judas  tlie  Gaulonite  or  Galilean,  cherished  the  most 
rooted  aversion  to  foreign  magistrates ;  and  from  a  false  interpreta- 
tion of  Deut.  xvii.  15.,  tliought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to 
acknowledge,  tlie  Roman  emperor.^  Expecting  a  Messiah  who 
would  establish  a  temporal  kingddm,  and  liberate  them  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans,^  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  dmes 
ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  create  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of  Claudius, 
that  all  Jews  should  depart  from  Rome  ;^  and  as,  in  those  early  times, 
the  Christians  were  generally  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  both  were  included  in  this  decree.  At  this  dme  also, 
the  city  of  Rome  contained  within  herself  the  seads  of  insurrectkn 
and  civil  war.  The  senate  was  secredy  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who 
in  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  Ufe  even  of  the  emperor  was 
seldom  free  from  danger :  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  was  purchased  by  largesses  to  the  imperial  guard. 
With  the  political  notions  cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they,  m  several  instances,  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, who  would  be  ^lad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the 
city  persons  who  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  security : 
nor  IS  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  that  the  Christians,  under  an 
idea  of  bebg  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom  alone,  might  be  in  dancer  of  being  infected  with  those  un- 
ruly and  rebellious  sentiments.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 

1  Compara  Matt.  xxii.  15—22.  with  JoMphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  c.  2.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  Jews,  that  the  world  was  ffiven  to  the  hradUn  ;  that  they  ahould 
have  the  supreme  rule  every  where,  and  Uidt  the  Gentiles  should  be  their  vassals. 

9  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jttd.  ub.  vii.  c.  31.  Suetonius  in  Vespavaiio,  c.  4.  Tacitus, 
Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

9  Acta  xviiL  2.    Suetonius  in  ClaudiaBo,  c.25. 
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Saint  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to 
submit  peaceably  to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
them,  that  the  potoers  that  be  (Rom.  xiii.  1.),  or  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, are  ordained  of  God^  and  forbids  them  to  meddle  with  those 
who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government.^  The  reign- 
ing emperor  at  this  time  was  that  monster  of  iniquity,  Nero. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens  and  Jews 
of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  scope  or  design  of  Saint 
Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to  confute  the  unbelieving  ;  to 
instruct  the  believing  Jew ;  to  confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert 
the  idolatrous  Gentile;  and  to  place  the  Gentile  conveit  upon  an 
equality  with  the  Jewish  in  respect  of  iiis  religious  condition,  and  liis 
rank  in  the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  argmng  with  the  infidel  or  unbelieving  Jew, 
in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile.  "  Upon  this  plan,  if 
the  unbelieving  Jew  escaped  and  remained  unconvinced,  yet  the 
Christian  Jew  would  be  more  inoffensively  and  more  effectually  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards 
he  ought  to  have  for  the  believing  Gentiles,  than  if  he  had  directed 
his  tliscourse  immedititely  and  plainlv  to  him.  But,  if  his  ar^ment 
should  fail  in  reference  to  the  believing  Jew,  ^et  the  beh'eving  Gentile 
would  see  his  interest  in  the  covenant  and  kmgdom  of  God  as  solidly 
established  by  a  full  confutation  of  Jewish  objections,  (which  were 
the  only  objections  that  could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced 
against  it,)  as  if  the  Episde  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose. 
And  thus  it  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  at  this  day.  It  is  ako  at 
present  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  engrossing 
pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  a 
professed  faith  in  Christ ,  and  a  subjection  to  Him,  are  in  this  Epistle 
nilly  shown  to  be  tlie  only  Gospel  condition  of  a  place  in  his  church, 
an  interest  in  the  covenant  of  God,  and  of  Christian  fellowship.  By 
this  extensive  principle  God  broke  down  the  pales  of  his  own  antient 
enclosure,  the  Jewish  church  ;  and  therefore,  bv  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  otner  partition  wall  of 
schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  feUowship.^'^ 

VII.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  The  mtrodudion.  (ch.  i.  1 — 13.) 
Part  II.  contains  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  concerning  justiji' 

cation  (  i.  16 — 32.  ii. — ^xi.)  ;  m  which  we  have, 

Sect.  1 .    The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gospel, 
(i.  16. )3  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i.  17.)  in 

which  it  is  shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained, 

-  -  -  -  1 

1  Michaelisi  vol.  iv.  pp.  89 — 102.    Dr.  J.  Taylor  on  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

9  Dr.  J.  Taylor's  Preiace  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romani,  p.  clxii. 

9  Michaelis  has  given  a  more  logical  view  of  the  argnmentative  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  which  tlM  following  abstract  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.  The  point  he  observes,  which  Saint  Paul  intended  to  prove,  was^ 
that  the  Gospel  reveals  a  righteousness  unknown  before,  and  to  which  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  i.  15, 16.^  In  order  to  prove  this,  he 
•hows  (i.  13. — iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  "  under  sin,"  i.  e.  that 
Ood  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 
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$  i.  fn'ot  by  icorks.  (1.  18.) 
For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19—32.) 
The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1—18.) 
And  both  together  (iii.  19, 90.)>  &ro  under  sin. 


His  arguments  may  bo  reduced  to  these  syllogisms,  (ii.  1. 17 — ^24.)  **  The  wimtb 
•f  God  is  revealed  ag^ainst  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousneM  i  i.  e.  wlio 
ocknowledge  the  truUi,  and  yet  sin  against  it. 

"  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths ;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  parti? 
by  their  other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truth  they  acknowledred 

**  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  puniaaef 
them. 

*^  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  yet  they 
sin. 

"  Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  eiposed  to  the  wrath  of  God." 
(ii.  1— 12.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  certain  objections  to  it. 

Objection  i.  **  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  stndied 
the  law."  Ho  answers,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  observing  it,  could 
justiiy  them,  then  God  could  not  have  condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law 
by  nature,  (ii.  13 — IC.) 

Objection  ii.  **The  Jews  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  is,  ^e  are 
admitted  by  an  outward  sign  into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  sign  will  not 
avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant,  (ii.  25— end.) 

Objection  hi.    "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul,  the  Jewa  have  no 
advantage  before  others."    Answer.  Yes,  they  still  have  advantages ;   ibr  vnto 
them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.    But  their  privileges  do  not  extend 
this,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which,  on  the  contrary,  Scripture  ootk' 
demns  even  in  Jews."  (iii.  1 — 19.) 

Objection  iv.  **  They  had  the  Levitical  law  and  Bacrifices."  AjfSWSB. 
From  hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  80.) 

From  all  this  Saint  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  may  bejostified  b; 
the  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law,  through  fkith  in  Christ ;  an 
in  ^position  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declantk) 
of  Zeohariah,  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the  Jews.  (iii.  81 
— end.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  the  fiiithful  descendants  of  Abraham 
whom  both  Scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  bis  fiMrmer  aaser 
tion  from  the  example  of  Abraham ;  who'  was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  bttt  r 
declared  just  by  God,  on  account  of  his  fiuth,  long  before  his  circmncieion.    Hei 
he  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  fiiith.   (iv.  1 — 11.)     He  thei^ 
goes  on  to  prove  from  God's  justice  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  th^ 
Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justification.    Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  rorfeited  lifi» 
and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one  common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they 
themselves  had  not  chosen.    Now,  as  God  was  willing  to  restore  immortality  b/ 
a  new  spiritual  head  of  a  covenant,  viz.  Christ,  it  was  just  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  should  share  in  this  new  representative  of  tho  whole  race.  (v.  12— «Bd.) 
Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  16.  amount  to  this  negative  question,  "  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the 
free  gifl  should  extend  as  far  as  the  offence  ?" 

Ho  shows  that  tho  doctrine  of  justification,  as  stated  by  him,  lays  us  under  tlie 
strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vi.  1— end) ;  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  no  longer 
concerns  us  at  all ;  for  our  justification  arises  from  our  appearing  in  God's  sipit, 
as  if  actually  dead  with  Christ,  on  account  of  our  sins ;  but  the  mw  of  Moees  wu 
jtnt  given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  proves  at  large,  that  the  eternal  pow- 
er of  God  over  us  is  not  affected  by  this,  and  that  while  we  are  under  the  law  of 
Moses  we  perpetually  become  subject  to  death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency,  (vil 
1 — end.)  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  onited  wfth 
Oirist,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  union  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free 
from  all  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  Ikh. 
(viii.  1—17.) 

Having  described  their  blessedness,  he  is  aware  that  the  Jews,  who  expected  a 
temporalhappiness,  would  object  to  him,  that  Christians  notwithstanding  endare 
much  suffering  in  this  world.  He  answers  this  obieotion  at  Urge  (viii.  iS^-ead^; 
and  shows  that  God  is  not  the  less  true  and  foithnil  because  he  does  n<^iirfirr, 
but  rather  rejects  and  punishes,  those  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the  Memiik. 
(ix.  X.  xi.)    In  discussing  this  point,  we  may  observe  the  cautious  manner  in  wbioh, 
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ii.  But  hy  faith,  in  which  it  if  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (iii.  21 — 31.) 

As  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David  (iv.) ; 

And  the  priviie^s  and  blessings  of  Abraham's  seed  by  faith  are  shown  to  be 
far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by  natural  descent  (as 
described  in  Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  These  privileges  of  true  believers  in  Christ 
are,  I.  Peace  with  God  (v.  1.) ;  2.  Joy  in  hope  ^f  the  glory  of  God  (2.), 
which  tribulation  cannot  prevent,  but  rather  promotes  (3--10.) ;  3.  Re- 
joieing  in  God  himself  as  reconciled  to  us  through  Chrivt,  which  however 
affords  no  countenance  to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obedience  to  God 
(11 — 21.),  whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  sin,  and  newness  of  life^MM 
another  evidence  and  effect  of  just&cation  (vi.);  5.  7%e  freedom  of  justified 
persons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  its  irritation  to  sin  {vii.)  ;  6. 
Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate  glorification,  (viii.) 

Sect.  2.  Conceruing  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Christian 

believers  (ix. — xi.),  in  which  the  apostle,  aAer  expressing  his 

afTectionate  estecnn  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1 — 5.),  proceeds 

to  show  : 

(  i.    That  God's  rejection  of  greit  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  alsd  0^ 

Isaac,  was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6—13.) 
^  ii.    That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privileges, 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14— vM.) 
(  iii.     That  his  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  reiectioa  of  many  of  the  Jewi^ 

had  been  predicted  both  by  Hosea  and  Igaiah.  (2d— -33.) 
(  iv.    That  God  had  offered  salvation  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same 

terms,  though  the.  Jowti  rejected  H.  (z.  1 — 21.) 
$  V.    That,  thiHigti  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacy,  yet  that  re- 

jectiu*;  was  not  total.;  there  still  being  a  remnant  among  them  who  did  em- 
brace and  believe  the  Gospel.  (xi»  Ir— 10.) 
^  vi.    That  the  rejection  of  tlie'resi  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end,"  all  Israel 

should  be  saved."    (11—31.) 
$  vii.     And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  Tfijection  served  H 

display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  (!)2 — 3^.) 

Part  III.  comprises  the  hortatory  or  practical  part  of  tfie  Epistle 
(xii. — XV.  1 — 14.),  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  Christian  believers, 
Sect.  1.  To  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  demean  tliem- 

selves  as  fellow  members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 
Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — ^21.) 
Sect.  3.  To  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiii.  1 — 7.), 

and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 
Sect.  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  shdidd  .conduct  them? 
selves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 
Part  IV.  The  conclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  eaxuses  himsdf 
partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14— 21.)^ 
and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them (22.),  bui  promises 

on  account  of  the  Jewish  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  (ix.  1 — 5.)^  as  well  as  in  the 
discussion  itself.  He  shows  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all  tlie 
posterity  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
ehoosing  those  sons  of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bleHS, 
and  of  punishing  the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal 
happiaeas  or  misery,  he  was  not  even  determined*  in  his  choice  by  their  works. 
Thus  he  rejected  Ishmael,  Esau,  th^sraelitea  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
•ad  the  greater  part  of  that  people  mthe  time'  of  Isaiah,  making  them  a  sacrifice 
to  hie  justice,  (ix.  G — ^29.)  He  then  proccedis  to  show  that  God  had  reason  to  re- 
ject most  of  the  Jews  then  Uving,  be^nse  they  vrould  not  believe  in  the  Messiah, 
thoogh  the  Gospel  had  been  preacheji  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ix.  33.-*x.  end.) 
However,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his  people,  but  was  stUi  fulfilling  his  pro- 
ante  upon  many  thousand  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in.tho 
Massiali ;  and  would  in  a  future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Israef 
wonld  bo  converted,  (zi.  1 — 32.)  And  he  concltides'with  admiring  Ufe  wise  coua- 
.sk  of  Ood.  (3$-rend.)    Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  109-107. 
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to  vibit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  ^23 — 33.) ; 

and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  brethren  at  Rome,  (xvi.) 

VIII.  In  pemsing  this  epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read,  at  least, 
the  eleven  first  chapters,  at  oncCy  uninterruptedly :  as  every  sentence, 
especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to,  and 
is  dependent  upon  die  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to 
enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  we  must  enter  ihto  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in 
those  times,  and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter 
aversion  from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pompous 
worship,  circumcision,  inc.  as  if  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of  God.  Attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance will  show  the  beauties  of  the  apostle's  style  and  aipi- 
pient,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed  ''  a  writing  which,  for  sublimity 
and  truth  of  sentiment,  for  brevity  and  strength  of  expression,  for  re- 
gularity in  its  structure,  but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  impor- 
tance of  the  discoveries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any 
mere  human  composition }  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  tho  shining  of  the  sun  exceeds 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Episde  and  tba  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  HoraB  Paulinas,  pp.  20 — 66.  8v<y 
'fifth  edition. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   TO  THE    CORINTHIANS.' 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church.  —  II.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle. --• 
III.  Its  scope  and  analysis.  —  IV.  Date  and  genuineness.  —  V.  Ex- 
amination of  the  question^  how  many  Epistles  Saint  Paul  vjrote  f 
the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth»  by  Saint  Paul 
himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months,  between  the  years 
51  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of  Jews,  and  partly  of 
Crentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence  the  apostle  had  to  com- 
bat, sometimes  with  Jewish  superstition,  and  someUmes  with  Heathen 
licentiousness.  On  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was 
succeeded  by  ApoUos,  "  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," who  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xvi3.  24 
— ^28.)  Aquila  and  Sosthenes  wereNilso  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  3. ;  1  Cor.  i.  I.)  But,  shortly  after  Saint  Paul  quit- 
ted ttus  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  false 
teachers,  who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  and 

I  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  p.  407.  4to  edit. 

9  For  an  ftccount  of  the  city  of  Connth,  before  the  planting  ofdmftianitjy  tm 
the  Geographical  Index  in  Volume  UI. 
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knowledge  of  their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus  undermined  his  influ- 
ence, and  the  credit  of  liis  ministry.  Hence  two  parties  were  form- 
ed, one  of  which  contended  strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jew- 
ish ceremonies,  while  tlie  odier,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of 
Ciiristian  liberty,  bdulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the 
design  and  spirit  of  die  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were 
the  followers  of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers  of 
Apollos.  The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  tilings  offered  to  idols, 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful.  The  native 
Corinthian  converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated  that  lasciviousness,. 
to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  their  heathen  state,  but  that  they 
sometimes  committed  the  vilest  crimes ;  and  one  of  them  had  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  marry  his  step-mother.  Some  of  them  also, 
supporting  themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  memoers  of  the 
church  misconducted  tliemselves  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper :  while  others,  who  possessed  spiritual  gifts,  behaved  them- 
selves insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquirements.  Women  also, 
with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship.  It 
further  appears  that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted 
tlieir  bretliren  before  tlie  Heatlien  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their 
complaints  before  Christian  tribunals  ;^nd  tliat  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  marriage. 

Altliough  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly  with 
the  fiilse  teachers,  yet  tliey  are  in  part  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
very  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  one  thou- 
sand prostitutes  were  maintained  in  honour  of  her.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that  some,  who  professed  themselves  Christians,  regarded  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  a  trifling  aflair :  and  as  the  eating 
of  things  offered  to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifl^ent  thing,  they 
frequently  went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of 
the  meat  that  had  been  there  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they  ren- 
dered themselves  accessary  to  idolatry.^ 

II.  The  occasion  on  which  this  J^iistle  was  written,  appears  from 
its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from  some 
members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  whip  he  was  at  Ephesus,  conceriv- 
ing  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Corinth ;  such  as, 
1.  Schisms  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  i.  II,  et  seq.);  2.  Many  notorir 
ous  scandals,  as  the  prevalence  of  impurity,  incest,  covetousneflp 
lawsuits  of  Christians  before  Pagan  magistrates .  (v.  vi.h  3.  Idolm^ 
irovs  communion  with  the  Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.) ;  4. 
IVant  of  decorum  and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv.)} 
5.  Crross  vrofanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.);  and,  6. 
The  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  (xv.  12.  et  seq.) 

1  Tbo  reader  will  find  an  instructive  account  of  the  Htate  of  the  church  at  Co- 
rinth in  Prof.  Storr'fl  J^oUb  Histariat,  epistolarum  Pauli  ad  Corinthiot  itUerprt- 
taticni  instrvitnttSy  in  the  lecond  Yoliune  of  hit  Optu^ula  Academical  pp.  945^^00. 
VOL.  IV,  44 
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The  second  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  epistle  was  bis  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands  of  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  12.  17.  vii.  1.)  in  which  the 
Corinthian  Christians  requested  his  advice  concerning  some  parti- 
cular cases ;  as,  1.  Concerning  marrui^e  fyii.  1.  ei  seq.)  ;  2.  Things 
sacrificed  to  idoU  (viii.)  ;  3.  Spiritual  gyU  (xii.)  ;  4.  Prophesying^ 
or  teaching  and  instructing  others  (xiv.)  ;  and,  5.  Concerning  the 
making  of  charitable  collections  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judasa. 
(xvi.  1.  et  seq.) 

Hence  we  learn  that  Saint  Paul  maintained  a  constant  inter- 
course with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted,  and  was  acquamted 
with  all  their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  applied  to  him 
for  advice  in  those  difficult  cases,  which  their  own  understanding 
could  not  solve  ;  and  he  was  ready,  on  aU  occasions,  to  correct 
tlieir  mistakes. 

III.  Tlie  scope  df  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  tho 
circumstances  thieit  caused  the  aposde  to  write  it,  and  in  like  man- 
ner is  twofold ;  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  remedies  to  the  disorders 
and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and,  2.  To 
give  the  Corinthians  satisfactory  answers  on  all  those  points  concern- 
ing which  the^  had  requested  his  advice  and  information.     The 
EpiKtIe,  accordmgly,  divides, ilf^lf  into  three  parts. 
Part  I.  The  introduction  (i.  1 — ^9.),  in  which  Saint  Paul  esntresses 
his  satisfaction  at  all  the  good  ne  knew  of  them,  particularly  at 
their  having  received  the  gifti  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  con- 
firmation y  the  Gospel. 
Part  II.  contains  the  treatise  or  discussion  of  various  particulars 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  ;  which  may  be  com- 
moaiously  arranged  into  two  sections. 
Sect.  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which 

disjrraced  the  church,  (i.  10.— -vi.  1 — 20.) 
f  i.  The  apostle  reboket  the  sectsries  amonff  them,  and  d^nde  himself 
ajjraioat  one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  nad  alienated  most  of  the  Co- 
rinthians from  him ;  and  adds  many  weiffhtj  arguments  to  re-unite  them  is 
affection  to  himself,  as  having  first  planted  the  Gospel  among  them.  (i.  10—^. 
ii. — iv.)  ^ 

$  ii.    A  reproof  for  not  excommunicating  an  incestuous  person,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  own  step-mother.  (▼.) 
$  iii.    A  reproof  of  tlieir  covetous  and  litigious  temper,  which  caused  tbem  to 
prosecute  their  Christian  biethren  before  heathen  courts  of  judicature,  (vi.  1 
—9.) 
}  iv.    A  dissuasive  from  fornication, — a  sin  to  which  they  had  been  extremely 
addicted  before  thev  were  converted,  and  which  some  of  the  Corinthians  ap- 
'  pear  to  have  considered  an  indifierent  matter.    The  enormity  of  this  sin  is 
very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10 — 2Q.) 
Sect.  2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Corinthiaii 

church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — zv.) 

^  i.    Directions  concerning  matrimony  (vii.  1—16.),  the  oelibacy  of  virgins  (9» 

— 88.)  and  widows  (39,  40.)  ;  in  which  Saint  Paul  takes  occasion  to  show 

that  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  the  civil  conditions  of  men,  but  leaves 

them  under  the  same  obligations  that  they  were  before  their  conversion.  (17 

i  ii.    Concerning  the  lawfulness  of*  eating  things  taerificed  to  idob,  shewing 

when  they  mav,  and  when  thev  may  not,  be  lawfully  ealm.  (viii. — xi.  1.) 
$  iii.   Saint  iW  answers  a  third  ^[oery  concerning  ttie  maiuidrfai  whM  womsn 
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should  deliver  any  thing  in  public,  when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impnlse.  He 
particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in  prophes3ring,  which 
exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  among:  whom  the  men^isuaUy 
went  uncovered,  while  the  women  were  veiled,  (zi.  3— 17.> 

^  iv.  A  reproof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebra^ng  the  Lord's  supper, 
with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xi.  17 — 34.) 

^  v.  Instructions  concerning  the  desiring  and  exercising  of  spiritual  gifU- 
(xii. — xiv.)  "^ 

}  vi.  The  certainty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the  fidse 
teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 

It  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Saint  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  questions. 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  .' 

II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  bodies .' 

III.  What  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ? 

He  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 

1.  From  Scripture.  (1 — 4.) 

2.  From  eye-witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection.  (5—12.) 

3.  B}/  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine :  —  Thus, 
i.    If  the  dead  rise  not,  Chnst  is  not  risen.  (13.)  j 

ii.    It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching  of  the 

GoKpel,  if  He  be  not  risen.  (14.) 
iii.   Tlie  apostles,  who  attest  His  resurrection,  must  be  false  witnesses.  (15.) 
iv.    The  faith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  must  be  vain.  ( 16, 17.) 
v.    All  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished,  if 

Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
vi.    fiolievors  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others,  tf  there 

be  no  resurrection.  (19.) 
vii.    Those,  who  were  baptised  in  the  faith,  that  Christ  died  Ibr  them,  and 

rose  again,  are  deceived.   (29.) 
viii.    The  apostles  and  Christians  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution,  on  tho 

ground  that,  afier  they  have  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall  hare  a  glorious 

resurrection,  are  acting  a  foolish  and  unprofitable  part.  (30—35.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  reaurreetaon*bodies,  and  in  what 
manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (35 — 49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  wiu  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  (50. — 57.)     This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  followed  by 

The  uBo  which  we  should  make  of  this  doctriif^.  (Sb.)  1 

Part  111.  contains  the  condufionf  comprising  directions  relative  to 
the  contributions  for  the  saints  at  JeruscJem?  promises  that  the 
apostle  would  shortly  visit  them^  and  satutations  to  various  tnem- 
bers  of  the  church  at  Corinth  (xvi.J 

IV.  Although  the  subacription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that  it  was 
written  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts  Saint  Paulas  own 
declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the  Epistle  itself  for  notes  of 
time,  that  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  JUte.     We  have  seen^  that 


1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

3  The  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Paleetine,  were  chiefly  eogaged  in  trade,  and  wer* 
generally  in  more  affluent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided  in  Judea,  to 
whom  they  usually  sent  an  annual  relief.  (Vitringa  de  Syn.  Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  c.  13.) 
Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christians  became  brethren  to  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  their 
spiritual  riches.  Saint  Paul  thought  it  equitable  that  the  Oreek  Christians  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  poorer  brethren  in  Judiea.  (Rom.  zr.  26,  27.) 
When  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  oromised  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  col- 
lect alms  for  this  purooso  (Gal.  ii.  10.)  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  (1  Cor.  zyi.  1 — 
4.)  that  he  made  a  collection  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  Michaelis,  vol. 
iv.  p.  61. 

3  See  pp.  317.  318.  stipra,  Michielis  is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  in  the  «ub«. 
scription  arose  urom  misunderftUHUog  iu^t/m  (xtL  6.)  to  metf  I  am  ntw  tr&- 
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Saint  Paul,  on  his  departure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited 
Ephesus,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  aftejf  wbicli,  passing  through  Ga- 
latia  and  Plirygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  wliere  he  remamed  three 
years.  (Acts  xvii.  18 — 23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  as  appears  from 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  where  he  says,  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pente- 
cost ;"  and  that  it  was  written  at  the  preceding  Easter,  is  further 
evident  from  verse  7.  where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  "  ye 
are  unleavened,"  —  that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread.  Now,  as  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus, 
after  residing  there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  year  of  Christ 
57,  it  follows  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.* 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians 
was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeatedly  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,^  Ignatius,^  and  Polycarp,^  in  the  first  century.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Tatian,^  Irenaeus,*  Athenago- 
ras,'  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.®  In  the  third  century,  this  Epistle 
was  acknowledged  to  be  Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,®  Caius,*®  and 
Origen."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and 
explicit  to  render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

V.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated.  Whether 
Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  besides 
those  we  now  have.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur  — 
Eyfa4/a  5fww  sv  rri  scitfoXii,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered — I  have 
wrttten  to  vou  tn  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  Saint  Paul  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes  ;  while  otiiers 
contend,  that  by  ri}  £4ri$oXt)  he  means  only  the  Epistle  wliicb  he  is 
writing.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Gro- 
tius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Beau- 
sobre.  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Scott,  Michaelis,  Storr, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Schleusner  :  and  the  latter  opinion,  after  Chry- 
sostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricius, 
Glassius,  Calmet,  Dr.  Whitby,  Stosch,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Purver,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop 
Tomline  (whose  words, are  adopted  by  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr. 
D'Oyley),  and  Bishop  Middleton.     A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 

veiling  through,  instead  of  **  my  route  is  through  Macedonia/'  which  it  eridentljr 
means.    Vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

1  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  Paley's  Hor©  Paulinie,  p.  96.  MillJWhitby,  Michaelis, 
Benson,  and  almost  all  modern  commentators  and  criticsi  agree  in  the  above  date- 

«  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  74,  75. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  327.  329. 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  j  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  185. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

JO  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482,  483. 
"  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  j  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
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Benson,  which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write,  but  had 
not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote  this,  in 
which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large.  The  weight  olt 
evidence,  however,  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opinion^  tliat 
the  apostle  wrote  only  the  two  episdes  now  extant,  which  bear  his 
name.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hors  Paulinae,  pp.  66—97. 


SECTION  V. 

ON    THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO   THE    CORINTHIANS. 

I.  Date  and  where  tmritten.  —  E.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle.  — 
111.  Scope.  —  IV.  Sunopsis.  —  V.  Observations  on  this  Epistle. 
—  VI.  j1  supposed  chronological  difficulty  elucidated. 

I.  X  HE  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written  from  Ephe- 
sus  about  the  year  57,  before  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  that  city. 
On  quitting  Ephesus  he  went  to  Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  ^gean  sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and 
receiving  an  account  of  the  success  with  which  (he  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)  But  not  meeting  him  there  (13.),  Paal 
proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained  the  desired  interview, 
and  received  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  promising 
state  of  affairs  at  Corinth,  (vii.  5.)  From  this  country,  and  proba- 
bly from  Philippi  (as  the  subscription  imports),  the  apostle  wrote 
the  second  letter  (2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 14.  ix.  1 — 5.)  ;  which  he  sent  by 
Titus  and  his  associates,  who  were  oommissioned  to  hasten  and 
finish  tlie  contribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use 
of  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  historical 
circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
within  a  year  after  the  former,  that  is,  early  in  a.  d.  58.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Episde  was  never  doubted  ;  and  as  it  is  cited  or 
referred  to  by  nearly  the  same  antient  writers,  whose  testimonies  to 
the  first  Episde  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  section,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  different 
effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct,  most  of  them 
showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and  evinced  such  respect  for  the 
apostle,  that  they  excommunicated  the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor. 
ii.  6 — 11.  vii.  11.)  ;  requested  the  apostle's  return  with -tears  (vii. 
70  9  &nd  became  zealous  for  him,  —  that  is,  they  vindicated  the 
aposde  and  his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents. 


1  See  this  subject  discussed,  supruj  Vol.  I.  pp.  135, 126. 
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iyii.  ? — 11.)  Others,  howeveriof  the  Corinthians,  adhered  lo  the 
alse  toacher,  expressly  denied  wk  apostolical  niinistry,  and  even  fur- 
nished tliemselves  with  arguments  which  they  pretended  lo  draw 
from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly  intimated  bis  intention  of 
taking  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Mace- 
donian churches,  and  from  them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i. 
15,  16.)  ;  but  the  unhappy  state  of  tlie  Corinthian  church  led  him 
to  alter  his  intention,  since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with 
severity,  had  he  visited  tliem.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged 
him,  1.  With  levity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and 
therefore  he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  tyrannical 
severity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  mcestuous  person ;  3. 
With  arrogance  and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry,  therein  lessening  the 
authority  of  the  law;  and  4.  With  being  personally  contemptible, 
intimating,  that  however  weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters,  yet  in 
person  he  was  base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were 
tlie  principal  circumstances  diat  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Episde 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  tlieir  forwardness  m  the 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and  their  kind  and  benevo- 
lent reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  scope  of  this  Epistle  is, 
chiefly,  1.  To  account  for  his  not  hating  come  to  them  as  soon  as  he 
had  promised^  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but  partly  in  consequence  of  his 
sufierings  in  Asia,  which  prevented  him  (2  Cor.  i.  8— 11.),  and 
pardy  that  he  might  dve  them  more  time  to  set  their  church  in  better 
order,  so  that  he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort,  (ii.  3,  4.) 
2.  To  declare  that  his  sentence  against  tlie  incestuous  person  was 
neither  rigid  nor  tyrannical  (ii.  5-^11.),  but  necessary  and  pious; 
and  now,  as  excommunication  had  produced  so  good  an  efiiBCt  upon 
that  offender,  the  apostle,  commending  die  obedience  of  the  Corm- 
thians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve  him  mm  that  sentence  and  to  re- 
store him  to  communion  with  tiie  church.  3.  To  intimate  his  grttU 
success  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  he  does  not  for  his  own  gk)ry, 
but  for  the  glory  of  die  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon 
the  Corinthians  above  otiiers  (2  Cor.  iii.)  and  far  surpassed  the 
ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and  was  under  a  veil  only  to  those  who  were 
perishing.  In  preaching  which  Gos[)el  he  used  aU  diligence  and 
faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his  afflictions  for  the  Gospel ;  which 
afflictions,  far  from  reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its 
ministers,  prepared  for  him  a  far  greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.)  to 
which  he  aspired,  inviting  others  to  do  the  same,  by  accepting  the 
grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.  4.  To  stir  them  up 
to  lead  a  holy  l^,  and  particularly  to  avoid  communion  with  idok- 
ters.  5.  To  excite  them  to  finish  their  contributions  for  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judaa.  (viii.  ix.)  6.  Lasdy,  to  apologise  for  himself 
against  the  personal  contemptibleness  imputed  to  him  by  the  fa^ 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  (x. — ^xiii.)  In  the  course  of  this  apolo^, 
he  reproves  their  vain  glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high  commendaUon 
of  his  apostolic  pffice  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary  revelations) 
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which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  dory  of  the  false  teacher ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rather  use  meekness  than 
exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be  forced  to  do  it  by  their  contu- 
macy and  impenitence.^ 

IV.  This  Episde  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.   The  introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Part  II.   The  apologetic  discourse  of  Saint  Paul,  in  which, 

Sect.  1.  lie  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted  not  from 
worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and  a  tender  con- 
cern for  their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 24.  ii. — ^vii.) 
Sect.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their  poor 

brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology ;   justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  followers  ; 
in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish himself  and  his  authority,  (x.— ^xiii.  10.) 
Part  ill.  The  conclusion,  (xiii.  11 — 14.) 

V.  "  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Episde  is,  the 
confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it.  Opposed  as  he  then  was  by  a 
powerful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  authority,  reputation,  and  inter- 
est were  deeply  concerned,  and  who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every 
thing  that  could  discredit  him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  firmly 
insist  upon  his  apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to 
the  miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid  of  some 
discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  to  himself  or  to  the  conunon 
cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness  indeed,  but  with  equal 
boldness  and  decision,  expressly  declares  that  his  opposers  and  de- 
spisers  were  the  ministers  of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  with  miracu- 
lous judgments,  when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been 
brought  to  repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper  means 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  stronger 
internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  divine  inspiration,  can 
exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of  imposture  among  the  Christians, 
it  was  next  to  innpossible,  but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a 
disclosure  of  it."* 

Of  the  efiects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have  no  circum- 
stantial accounts ;  for  Saint  Luke  has  only  briefly  noticed  (hi  Acts 
XX.  2,  3J  Saint  Paul's  second  journey  to  Corinth,  after  he  had  writ- 
ten this  Epbde.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  there,  and  that  the 
contributions  were  brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at 

1  The  various  emotions,  which  evidentlj  agitated  the  mind  of  Saint  Paul,  when 
writing  this  epistle,  and  also  his  elegance  of  diction,  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
force  of  argument,  are  all  admirably  discussed  and  illustrated  by  M.  Royaards,  in 
bis  Disputatio  Inauguralis  de  alterA  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  EpistolA,  et  ohservand^ 
io  ilUL  apostoli  indole  et  oratione.  8to.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1818. 

t  Scott's  Pref  to  1  Cor.    , 
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Jerusalem  (Rom.  xv.  26.) ;  an^that,  staying  there  several  monthsy 
he  sent  salutations  from  some  of  Jte  principal  members  of  that  church 
to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  22,  23.)  '  *^  From  tiiis  time  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  false  teacher  and  his  parly  ;  and  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Corintliians,  Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as 
a  divine  apostle,  to  whose  audiority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of 
contradicuon.  The  false  teacher  therefore  must  cither  have  been 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers,  and  by  an 
act  of  severity  which  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor.  xiii.  2,  3.) ;  or  this 
adversary  of  the  apostle  must  have  quitted  tlie  place.  Whichever 
was  tffib  cause,  the  effect  produced  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  and  as  a  proof  of  Saint  Paul's  divine  mission."^ 

VI.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 
and  xiii.  1,  2.,  in  which  passages  the  apostle  mentions  his  design  of 
visiting  Corinth  a  third  time  ;  whereas  only  one  visit  before  the  date 
of  this  Epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts  (xviii.  1.),  about  a.  d.  51,  and 
the  next  time  that  he  visited  Greece  (xx.  2.),  about  a.  d.  57,  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  going  to  Corinth.  And  indeed,  for  the  rea- 
sons ahready  stated,  he  purposely  avoided  that  city.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Grotius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  his  first 
Epistle  virtuaUy  supplied  the  place  of  his  presence,  and  that  it  is  so 
represented  by  the  apostle  in  a  corresponding  passage.  (I  Cor.  v.  3.) 
Admitting  this  solution  to  be  probable,  it  is  however  far-tetched,  and  is 
not  satisfactory  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Michaelis  has  produced  another, 
more  simple  and  natural,  viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete,  vi- 
sited Connth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts,  because  the  voyage  itself 
is  unnoticed.^  The  third  visit  promised  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii. 
1,  2.  was  actually  paid  on  the  aposde's  second  return  to  Rome,  when 
he  took  Corinth  in  his  way.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  "Thus  critically  does 
the  book  of  the  Acts  harmonise,  even  in  its  omissions,  with  the  Epis- 
tles ;  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  mmute  incidental  cu^umstance 
of  the  third  visit."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley 's  Horse  Paulinae,  pp.  98 — 151. 


SECTION  VI. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    GALATIANS. 

1.  Notice  of  the  Christian  church  in  Galatia. — 11.  Date. — HI. 
Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.  —  IV.  Its  occasion  and 
scope.  —  V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  VI.  Observations  on  this 

Epistle. 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,^  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  be 

t  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.  9  Introd.  vol  fv.  p.  37. 

3  Dr.  HaJes's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1123. 
^  Cioiiipare  Gal.  i.  6. 11.  iii.  1.  et  seq.' 
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visited  the  churches  in  this  countiy  more  than  once.  Two  distinct 
visits  are  clearly  marked,  viz.  the  ftrst  about  the  year  60  (Acts  xvi. 
6.)  and  the  second  about  the  year  54  or  55.  (xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning the  date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Weingart 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48 ;  Michaelis, 
in  49  ;  Cappel,  in  51  ;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57 ;  Mill,  Fabricius,  Mol- 
denhawer,  and  others,  in  58 ;  Van  Til  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53  ; 
Hottingcr,  in  54 ;  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53 ; 
Beausobrc,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  m  52  or  53 ;  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  52.  Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfool  and 
some  others,  imagined  that  it  was  one  of-  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  the  apostle's  silence  concerning  his  bonds,  which 
he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are  known  to  have  been 
written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  early^  be- 
cause he  complains  in  it  of  their  speedy  apostacy  firom  his  doctrine 
(Gal.  i.  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  terms 
against  the  judaising  teachers,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
churches  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  "^i.  7 — 9.  iii.  1.)  The  warmth 
of  the  apostle's  expressions  led  Teitullian  to  conclude  that  Saint  Paul 
was  himself  a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Chnstian  faith  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.^  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through  the  whole 
of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once,  we  are  authorised 
to  conclude  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from  Corinth  about  the  end  of 
52,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The  subscription  indeed  states  it  to 
have  been  written  from  Rome  :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint 
Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted.  It  b  cit- 
ed by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,*  Hermas,'  Ignatius,^ 
and  Polycarp  ;^  and  is  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Irensus,*  Clement 
of  Alexandria,'  Tertullian,®  Caius,®  Origen,^®  and  by  all  subsequent 
writers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  diat  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine  by  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earkest 
\vrittcn  of  all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  nlaced  it  first  in 
his  Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.*^ 

IV.  The  churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  were  com- 
posed partly  of  converted  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentile  converts,  but 

1  C»nt.  Marcion,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

2  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  37. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
."i  Ibid.  rivo.  vol.  ii.  p.  57. ;    4to.  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  7C. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  1G4. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
7  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  401. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  204.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
9  Ibid.  hvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

10  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

11  Epiphauius,  Hcres.  42. 
VOL.  IV  45 
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the  latter  seem  to  have  been  roost  numerous.  It  appears  from  the 
contents  of  tliis  Epistle,  that,  notikig  after  tlie  Galatians  had  embrac- 
ed Christianity,  a  certain  judaisibg  teacher  or  fabe  apostle  had  either 
crept  in  or  risen  up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine, 
questioned  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that  Peter 
and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was  further  insinuated  that 
they  never  preached  against  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts  ;  but 
that  it  was  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  aposde  of 
men,  and  had  not  such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had 
been' conferred  on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself,  secretly,  and  at  some 
times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Gentile  converts ; 
though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he  insisted  on  the  contrary.  In 
short,  the  false  aposde  was  desirous  tliat  all  the  Gentile  Chrisdans 
should  submit  themselves  to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblige 
themselves  to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  tlie  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that  some  of 
the  Galatians  actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  (Gal.  v.  2—12.) 
From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  9,  10.,  it  is  probable 
that  this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian  churches  was  made  by  one  juda- 
ising  teacher  only,  and  not  by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators 
have  supposed  ;  and,  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.,  it  appears  that 
he  was  a  man  of  imnK>ral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  religious 
views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear  ;  that  he  might  concili- 
ate the  favour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the  number  of  proselytes,  and 
so  escape  the  persecutions  raised  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint 
Paul,  and  diose  who  adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

IV.  Such  were  the  circumstances  diat  occasioned  Saint  Paul  to 
write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  contrary  to  his 
usual  prs^ctice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accordingly,  its  scope  is,  to 
assert  his  apostolical  character  and  authority,  and  die  doctrine  which 
he  taught,  and  to  confirm  the  GalaUan  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
especially  with  respect  to  die  important  point  of  justification  by  faith 
alone ;  to  expose  die  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  law ;  and  to  revive  diose  principles  of  Christianity 
which  he  had  taught  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  EpisUc  to  the  Galatians,  dierefore,  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz. 

Part  I.  TTie  introduction,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.  The  treatise  or  discussion  of  the  subjects  which  liad  occasion- 
ed this  Epistle  ;  in  which 

S£CT.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  Saint  PauPs  apostolical  doctrine  and 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  from 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  an 
immediate  apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  revelation  ;  con- 
Fequetitlv  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Saint  Peter  him- 
self, (i.  6—24.  ii.) 
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Sect.  2.  The  apostle  fisputes  a|miist  tlie  advocates  for  circumci- 
sion and  the  observance  of  tMWw  of  Moses,  and  shows, 

$  i.  That  justification  is  by  fiuth  in  Cltflit,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  (iii.  1 — 18.) 

^  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to  con- 
vince of  sin,  as  well  as  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it ;  and  that  being 
intended  only  for  a  temporary  institution,  instead  of  vacating  the  promise,  it 
was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  it,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  better 
righteousness  than  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to  lead  convinced  souls  to  Christ ; 
that,  being  justified  by  faith  in  him,  they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
mise, (iii.  19 — 24.)  Such  being  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle 
infers  from  it,  that  now,  under  the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (Si— 
29.)  ;  and  illustrates  his  inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  jihurchi 
which  he  put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardiMk'  Qy.  1 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  fplly  of  the  GaJatians  in 
going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  law, 
and  would  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  (iv.  8 — 
31.  V.  1—9.) 

Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for  Chris- 
tian behaviour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  right  use  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  (v.  10—26.  vi.  1—10.) 
Part  III.  The  conclusion^  which  is  a  summary  of  the  topics  discussed 

in  this  Episthy  terminates  with  an  tpostolic  benediction*  (vi.  11 — 

18.)  * 

VI.  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
is  the  sarae  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  viz.  the  doc- 
trine o{  justification  hy  faith  alone,  yet  tlie  two  Epistles  differ  materi- 
ally in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (which  was  first 
written)  was  designed  to  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justified 
by  faith  without  the  workjt  of  the  law  of  Moses,^  which  required  per- 
fect obedience  to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements,  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the  con- 
trary ^in  his  Epistle  to  llie  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treats  of  justification 
on  a  more  enlarged  plan  ;  bis  design  being  to  prove  against  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  justified  meri- 
toriously by  performing  works  of  law,  —  that  is,  the  works  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  (rod,  which  is  written  on  men's  hearts ;  but  that  all 
must  be  justified  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  proof, 
that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously,  either  by  works 
of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  of  divine  appointment : 
but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  those  who  are  qualified  by  faith  to  receive  it.* 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint  Paul's  skill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection,  which  the  advocate  or 
advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had  urged  against  him,  was,  that  be 

preached  circumcision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns 

■ ■ — *-*■ 

1  Compare,  among  other  passages,  Oal.  iii.  2,  3.  5.  iv.  21.  r.  1—4. 
s  Dr.  Mftcknight's  Prtlkce  to  Um  Epistle  to  the  Gahaians^  sect.  3. 
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this  slander  by  a  statement  of  factSi  without  taking  any  express  notice 
of  it ;  but  at  the  end  he  fully  reraes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  tlie  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaising  teacher  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spreaxl  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless  occasioned  great  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faithful  in  that  age,  and  did  consider- 
able injury  among  the  Galatians,  at  least  for  some  time  :  yet,  ulti- 
mately, these  evils  have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in 
genenil.  For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of 
his  apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially  after  his 
conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance  that  he  really  was 
an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  such  by  those  who  were  apostles  before  him :  con- 
sequently, we  are  assured,  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  taught  by  him  (and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  die  credit  of  men,  but 
on  the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  (rod,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was  inspir- 
ed in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  them  all.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  by  Titus  to  die  brethren  io 
Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia,  with  an  order  to  them  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  other  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Episde 
to  the  Thessalonians  was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the  brethren  in 
that  city,  and  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Episde  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horie  Paulinas,  pp.  163 — ^207. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    EPUESIAN8. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  —  II.  Genuineness  and  authenr- 
tidty  of  this  Episde,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  and  not 
to  the  church  at  Laodicea.  —  III.  Date.  —  IV.  Occasion  and  scape. 
—  V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  VI.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Paul, 
about  A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
for  the  space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not  however  conUnue  long 
there  at  tliat  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  tlie  feast  at  Jerusalem,  pro- 
mising to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts  xviii.  19 — ^21.)  Accord- 
ingly he  came  to  Ephesus  early  the  following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  ei 
«eg.),  and  preached  the  word  with  such  success,  and  performed  such 
extraordinary  miracles  among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  fcmn- 
ed  there,  chiefly  composed  of  Gendle  converts  ;  whose  piety  and  zeal 
were  so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  toe  curioui 

1  Dr.  Itficknigfat'i  Frofiiee  to  tiiiEyigtle  to  the  G«ktiaM,  MCt  a 
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arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  tliQur  magical  books,  to  a  great  value, 
(xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  antil  a.  d.  56,  when  he  had  been 
about  tliree  years  among  tliem.  (xx.  31.)  After  this  he  spent  some 
time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia ;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him 
at  Miletus.  There  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that 
should  see  them  no  more  ;  appealing  to  tliem  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  *^  take 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock"  committed  to  their  care, 
lest  tliey  sliould  .  be  corrupted  by  seducing  teachers  who  woidd  arise 
among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour  to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.) 
II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  expressly  dted  as  his  production  by 
Ignatius,^  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  ;*  and 
as  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint  Paul,  bis  testimony  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine  its  genuineness.  This  Episde  is  likewise  alluded 
to  by,  Polycarp,^  and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenaeus,^  Clement  of  Alex- 
dria,^  TertuUian,®  Origen,''  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  widiout  ex- 
ception. Most  of  the  antient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  antient  versions, 
have  the  words  sv  £(ps(r&), ''  at  Ephesus,"  in  the  first  verse  of  this  Epis- 
tle, which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Episde  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson, 
Paley,  and  other  learned  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  have 
been  written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first,  on  the 
assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who  affirmed 
the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight ;  for  Marcion  altered 
and  interpolated  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  make  them 
favourable  to  Am  sentiments,  and  upon  tliis  very  account  he  is  cen- 
sured by  Tertullian  (a.  d.  200),  as  settijig  up  an  interpolation  of  his 
own  wiUi  regard  to  tlie  Epistle  in  question,  in  opposition  to  the  true 
testimony  of  die  church.®  They  further  appeal  to  a  passage  in  Basil's 
second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which  he  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1. 
"  And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united  to  him  '  who  is* 
through  knowledge,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar  sense  ^  such  who 
are,'  saying ;  *  to  tlie  saints  who  are'  (or  even)  *  to  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we 
have  found  it  in  antient  copies."*  From  the  concluding  sentence  of 
this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscripts,  which  Basil  had 


1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  316. 
9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  163. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223 ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2G3,  264. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

*  See  the  original  pasaage  in  Lardoer,  9ro.  voL  iv.  p.  401. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  466. ; 
•r  in  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142^—146. 
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seen,  omitted  the  words  sv  E^etfWi  "  at  Ephesus."  Michaelis,  how- 
ever, has  shovvn  at  considerable  teDgth,  tliat  the  omission  of  the  word 
•utfiv  "  who  are"  was  tlie  subject  of  Basil's  implied  censure,  as  being 
hostile  to  the  inference  he  wished  to  deduce,  and  not  the  emission  of 
the  words  ev  Ecpsau.  And,  as  tliis  fadier,  in  another  passage  of  bb 
writings,  expressly  cites  tlie  Episde  to  the  Ephesians^  without  any  he- 
sitation, it  is  evident  that  in  his  ume  (the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury) this  Epistle  was  not  considered  as  being  addressed  to  the  Lao- 
diceans. 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  tliere  are  no  allusions  in  this  Epbtleto 
St.  Paul's  having  resided  among  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed ; 
and  tliat  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15.  iii.  2.  and  iv.  21.  appear  to 
be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen  (which  was  the 
case  of  the  Christians  to  Laodicea),  than  to  the  Ephesians,  amon^ 
whom  he  had  resided  about  three  years.   (Acts  xx.  3] .)     But  these 
passages  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpretations,  which  directly 
refute  diis  hypothesis.     It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five  years 
had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus ;  he  might  there- 
fore with  great  propriety  express  (in  i.  15.)  his  complacency  on  Aeor- 
ing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious temptations  to  which  tliey  were  exposed.     Again,  the  expres- 
sion in  iii.  2.  (Btys  rjxoDtfars  rriv  oixovofjuav)  which  many  translate  and  un- 
derstand to  mean,  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation^  —  more  cor- 
recdy  means,  since  ye  have  heard  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.     Con- 
sequently this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis  above 
mentioned.     The  same  remark  applies  to  i v.  21.,  where  a  similar 
constraction  occurs,  which  ought  in  like  manner  to  be  rendered,  since 
indeed  ye  have  heard  him,  &c.     But  most  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  direction  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  Col.  iv.  16.  —  that  the  Colossians 
should  "  cause  the  Episde  which  he  WTote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in 
tlie  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  diey  should  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea  ;"  —  which  (it  is  contended )  affords  a  plain 
proof  diat  tlie  Episde,  m  our  copies  inscribed  to  the  Ephesians,  must 
be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  16.,  and  consequently  was  origi- 
nally written  to  the  Laodiceans.     But  Uiis  conclusion  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow :  for  it  is  highly  probable  (as  RosenmiiUer  has  remarked) 
that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea"  Saint  Paul  meant  a  letter  address- 
ed to  him  by  the  church  of  Laodicea,  in  answer  to  which  he  wrote 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  Colossians  (as  being  the  larger  church), 
desiring  that  they  would  send  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  get  a  copy  of 
the  Epistle  which  the  latter  had  sent  to  St.  Paul,  m  order  that  the 
Colossians  might  better  understand  liis  reply.* 

Michaelis  and  Haenlein,  after  Archbishop  Usher  and  Bengel,  get 
rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this  question,  by  supposing  the 


1  Lardner,  870.  vol.  iv.  p.  404. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

fi  RMenmuUer  and  Koppe,  in  their  respective  Prole^menato  the  Epistle  to  the 
EphlMBajis. 
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Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or  circular,  and  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  some  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
But  it  could  hardly  be  circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  un- 
derstands that  term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  trans- 
mitted by  St.  Paul  had  ev  Eipstfcj,  at  Ephesiis^  sy  Aaodixsia,  at  Laodicea^ 
&K.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our  manu- 
scripts read  ev  E^gtw  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained  from  Ephesus  :  but 
this.  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems  to  imply  —  what  cannot  be 
proved  —  that  the  canon  was  established  by  authority,  and  tiiat  all 
copies  of  tliis  Epistle,  not  agreeing  with  the  approveid  edition,  were 
suppressed. 

Dr.  Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the  Ephesians. 
word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  th^  Co- 
lossians.  This  hypothesis  will  account,  as  well  as  tliat  of  Micliaelis,  for 
the  want  of  those  marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's 
former  residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  purposely  omit- 
ted in  an  Episde  which  had  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  tliese  hypotheses  he  may  deem 
the  best  supported :  we  think  die  solution  of  RosenmuUer,  above 
stated,  the  most  natural  and  probable ;  and  that,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  exception 
of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  fully  justified  in  re- 
garding this  Epistie  as  written  to  the  Ephesians.^ 

III.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was  written 
from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Epliesians  by  Tychicus,  who  was  also 
the  bearer  of  the  Episde  to  die  Colossians,  the  similarity  of  which 
in  style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  time. 
That  this  Epistle  was  written  during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  is  evident  from  its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1. 
iv.  1.  vi.  20.) ;  and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopesof  a  speedy 
release  (which  he  does  in  his  other  Episdes  sent  from  that  city),  we 
conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  that  it  was 
written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  proba- 
bly in  the  year  61,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Rome. 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  aposde  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  consequence  of  his 
having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  asserting  that  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to 

1  Stoscli,  de  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non  deperditis,  p.  101.  tt  scq.  Michaelis, 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  IS28 — 14G.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  416— 45C. ;  4to.  vol.  iif. 
pp.  ^2 — 'Vj'i.  Macknight  on  Col.  iv.  ICi.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle, pp.  5t)8 — 518.  who  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  epistle  from  Sbint  Paul  to 
the  Laodicoans,  it  is  lost .  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Fabricius  and  Jones's  work 
on  the  canon  (to  which  we  may  add  Pritius)  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  for- 
gery ;  yet  the  loss  of  a  canonical  writing  is  of  all  suppositions  the  most  improba- 
ble. 
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unsettle  the  minds  of  his  Epiiesiao  converts,  who  were  almost  wfadly 
Gentiles.  Hearing,  however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  he  wrote  tliis  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  timt  fahh, 
and  to  give  tliem  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the 
excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ  \  and  at  the  same  time  to  fortify 
their  minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  With  tliis  view,  be 
shows  them  that  they  were  saved  by  grace ;  and  tliat,  however 
wretched  they  once  were,  now  tliey  had  equal  privileges  with  the 
Jews.  He  then  proceeds  to  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their 
Cliristian  calling,  by  declaring  with  what  steadfastness  be  sufiered 
for  the  truth,  and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establish* 
ment  and  continuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  tlie  faithful  discharge  both  of  the 
general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special  duties  of 
particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  particulars,  be* 
sides  the  inscription  (i.  1,2.),  viz. 

Part  I.   The  doctrine  pathetically  explainedy  which  rontainsj 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel  blessings  (i.  3-^14.)« 
with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints,    (i.  15- — ^23.  ii.  1— 
10.) 
Sect.  2.    A  more  particular  admonition   concerniug   their  once 

wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  11 — 22.) 
Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment,  (iii.) 
Part  II.   Tfie  exhortation. 

Sect.  1.   General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to, 
(1.)    The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  his  gifts,  (iv.  1 — ICi.) 
(2.)    The  difference  between  their  former  and  present  state,  (iv.  17 — S4.) 
Sect.  2.  Particular. 
(1.)    To  avoid  lying,  anger,  thofl,  and  other  sins  (iv.  25^31.  v.  1 — 21.),  witk 

a  commendation  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
(2.)    To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  hosbuids  (v. 
22 — 33.),  uf  children  and  parents  (vi.  1—4.),  and  of  masters  and  Berraiiti. 
(vi.  5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final.  — To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — ^20.) 
Part  III.  The  conclusion,  (vi.  21 — ^24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated,  and  cor- 
responds witli  the  state  of  tlie  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their  messenger  had  brought  bin 
of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.),  and  transported  mth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
work  of  man's  redemption,  and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the 
Gentiles  in  making  them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  bene- 
fits of  Clu'ist's  death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand 
subjects,  and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious 
expressions.  Many  of  them  contain  happy  allusions  to  the  temple 
and  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  "  No  real  Christian,"  says  Dr. 
Macknight,  "can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sliuis,  without  being  impressed  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  t 
trumpet.''^ 

1  Preface  to  Ephesionfj  sect.  6. 
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On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  Paplinae,  pp.  208—234. 


SECTION  vni. 

ON  THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE   PHILIPPIANS. 

I.    Account  of  the  church  at  PhUippi.  —  II.   Date.  —  HI.    Occa- 
sion.  — IV.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Phllippi,  m  Macedonia, 
hj  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in 
Acts  xvi.  9 — 40.  ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6.  that  he  visited 
them  again  a.  d.  57,  though  no  particulars  are  recorded  concerning 
that  visit.  Of  all  the  churches  planted  by  Sunt  Paul,  that  at  Phi- 
lippi  seems  to  have  cherished  the  roost  tender  concern  for  him  :  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  mem- 
bers were  peculiarly  generous  towards  him.  For  when  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached  in  Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  tlie  Philippians ;  who,  while  he  was 
preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  sent  him 
money  twice,  that  the  success  of  the  Grospel  might  not  be  hindered 
by  its  preachers  becom'ing  burthensome  to  the  Tbessalonians.  (Phil, 
iv.  15,  16.)  The  same  attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth. 
(2  Cor.  xi.  9.)  And  when  they  heard  that  Saint  Paul  was  under 
confinement  at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  afifectionate  con- 
cern for  him :  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present,  lest 
he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  imprisonment,  (ii.  25.  iv.  10. 
14—18.) 

IF.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (i.  7.  13.  iv.  22.) ;  and 
from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers,  of  being  soon  released  and 
restored  to  them,^  as  well  as  from  the  intimations  contained  in  this 
letter  (i.  12.  ii.  2G.),  that  he  had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at 
Rome,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
towards  tJie  close  of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  62, 
or  perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this 
letter  was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 

1  M.  0€der,  in  a  prognunma,  published  in  1731,  contmided  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  nt  a  much  earlier  poriod  at  Corinth,  and  shortly  af\cr  the  pJantin/^  cf  the 
church  at  Philippi :  this  hypothesis  was  examined  and  refuted  by  Wolfius  in  hin 
Cura^  Philf'lot.;^icn»,  vol.  iii.  p.  1*>8.  et  stq.  and  271.  tt  scq.  In  1799  the  celebrated 
Professor  Puulus  published  a  programma,  de  Tempore  Scripts  prioris  ad  Time- 
themn  atquc  ad  Pliilipponses,  Epistols  Pauline  ;  in  which  ho  enaeavours  to  show 
Uiat  it  was  written  at  Cssarea ;  but  his  hypothesis  has  been  refuted  by  Heinrichs 
in  his  notes  on  this  Kpistle. 
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was  the  return  of  Epapbroditus,  one  of  tlieir  pastors,  by  whom  Saint 
Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  kindness  in  send- 
ing him  supplies  of  money.  From  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Paul 
expressed  himself  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  that  he  was  in  great 
want  of  necessaries  before  their  contributions  arrived ;  for,  as  he  liad 
not  converted  tlie  Romans,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  entided  to 
receive  supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work  as 
formerly  :  and  it  was  his  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing  from  the 
churches  where  factions  had  been  raised  against  him.  It  also  ap- 
pears tliat  tlic  Phili[)pians  were  the  only  church  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived any  assistance,  and  that  he  conferred  diis  honour  upon  them, 
because  diey  loved  him  exceedingly,  had  preserved  his  doctrine  in 
purity,  and  bad  always  conducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  tlierefore  is  to  confirm  the  Philip- 
pians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against  the  intrusion  of  juda- 
ising  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  their  Christian  bounty. 
Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1.  2.),  he  proceeds, 
Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing  stead- 
fast in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  contimie  (i.  3 — 11.);  and, 
IcKt  they  should  be  dii<courui^ed  by  the  tidings  of  his  imprison- 
ment, lie  informs  thrni  tlmt  liis  sufferings  and  confinement,  so 
far  from  inipedin(;r  the  prof^rcss  of  the  Gospel,  had  **  rather  fall- 
en out  to  its  furtherance ;''  and  ase^ures  them  of  his  readiness 
to  live  or  die,  as  should  be  most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory 
of  God.  (12— 2C.)i 
Sect.  2.  lie  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  the  prnctico  of  mutual  love  and  candour,  enforced  by 
the  hiflrhcst  of  all  examples,  —  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  he  may  re- 
joice in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their  account  (i.  21 — 30.  ii.  I — 
17.) ;   and  promises  to  send  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of  whom 
he  makes  a  very  affectionate  mention.    (ld---30.) 
Sect.  3.    He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaising  teachers, 

who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  (iii.  iv.  1.) 
Sect.  4.  Af^er  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2, 3.)i 
and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerfulness,  mode- 
ration and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recommend  virtue  in 
the  most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the  different  bases  on 
wliich  it  had  been  placed  *by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  (8,  9.) 
Towards  the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he  makes  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Philippians  for  their  seasonable  and  liberal  supply, 
as  it  was  a  convincing  proof  of  their  affection  for  him,  and  of 
their  concern  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred 
far  before  any  secular  interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming 
all  selfish  mercenary  views,  and  assuring  them  with  a  noble 
simplicity,  that  he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate 
his  temper  to  his  circumstances;    and  had  learned,  under  tlie 

1  Vcr«cs  15 — Id.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  bo  marked  in  any  editions  oi 
translations  whi*h  we  have  seen. 
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teachings  of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might 
iice  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  (10 — 18.)  After 
which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich  sup- 
ply of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he 
devoutly  ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (10.),  cohcludes  wi'^h  saluta- 
tions from  himself  and  his  friends  at  Rome  to  the  wh^e  church, 
and  a  solemn  benediction.  (21 — 23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Pliilippi  is  the 
only  one,  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  tlie  churches,  in  which  not 
one  censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of  its  members ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unqualified  commendation  and 
confidence  pervade  every  part  of  tliis  Epistle.  Its  style  is  singularly 
animated,  affectionate,  ana  pleasing. 

On  tlie  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Episde  and  the  AcV* 
of  the  Ai)osdes,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hors  Pauline,  pp.  235—277. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE    COLOSSIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Coloss€e, — 11.  Da^e.-— III.  Occasion 
of  this  Epistle.  —  IV.  Scope  and  analysis. 

I.  By  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Colossse,^  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and 
otiier?,  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  church  at  Colosss  was  founded  by 
St.  Paul ;  and  they  ground  this  opinion  principally  on  the  following 
considerations;  viz. 

That  Saint  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were 
the  cities  of  Colosss,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis,  —  that  he  does  in 
effect  say  that  he  had  dispensed  tlie  Gospel  to  the  Colossians  (i.  21 
— ^25.),  —  and  that  it  appears  from  the  terms  of  affection  and  au- 
thority discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  address  them  as 
strangers,  but  as  acquaintances,  friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true 
that  Saint  Paul  was  twice  in  Phr}'gia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
visited  the  three  cities  above  mentioned  ;  for  liis  route  lay  consider- 
ably to  the  northward  of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra, 
and  thence  tlirough  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts 
xvi.  6.)  And  in  his  second  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia  to  Ephesus  and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so  through  the 
upper  parts,  or  northern  districts,  of  Asia  Aunor.  (xix.  1.)  That 
Samt  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colosss,  is  evident  from  his 
own  declaration  in  h.  1.  where  he  says,  that  neither  the  Colossians 
nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  "  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh." 

But  though  Saint  Paul  had  never  been  in  Colosss  when  he  wrote 

1  in  Col.  i.  2.  instead  of  cv  KsWraif,  at  Colosstt^  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Co- 
dex E[)breni,  and  several  other  antient  manuacripti,  read  <y  KsXacaaif ,  at  Colasstt^ 
or  amon^  the  Colassians.  With  them  agree  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Sclavonic 
rersioni,  as  well  ai  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nysea,  and  many  otlicr  learned  father^ 
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this  Episde,  yet  Christianity  bad  evidently  been  taught,  and  a  church 
planted  there.  Rosenmtiller  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  was  in- 
troduced into  that  city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Epa- 
phrasy  who  is  mentioned  in  i.  7.  iv.  12,  13.,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
teachers ;  'i>ut  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the  person 
who  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder  of  their  church  while  it  was 
yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  appears  fi*om  Acts  xix.  10.  tliat,  during 
Saint  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  came  from  various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michae- 
lis  supposes  that  several  Colosdans,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of 
this  number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  tauglit  them 
the  Christian  faith ;  as  he  subjoins  his  name  to  his  own  (i.  1.),  and 
throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their  joint  names,  except  where 
the  subject  relates  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  where  Timotliy  of 
course  could  not  be  included. 

U.  But  though  it  is  inipossible  now  to  ascertain  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossae,  the  Episde  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  to  its 
date.  In  Col.  iv.  3.  the  aposde  alludes  to  his  imprisonment,  from 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  neariy  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it 
to  the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Episde,  Samt  Paul  was  *^  an  am- 
bassador in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  GenUle  con- 
verts from  all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen  amoif 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  Epaphras  to  Rome,  to 
acquaint  the  aposde  widi  the  state  of  their  affairs;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem 
to  have  written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers, 
and  to  have  asked  his  advice.  Saint  Paul  dierefore  replies  in  the 
present  Episde,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  being  the  larger 
church,  and  abo  because  the  false  teachers  had  probimly  caused 
greater  disturbances  among  the  Cobssians;  but  desired  that  they 
would  send  the  same  Episde  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  ask  them  foe  a 
copy  of  their  letter  to  Saint  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  the  better 
understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  detcr^ 
mined.  Alichaelis  is  of  opinion  that  diis  Episde  was  directed  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  die  Essenes,  of  which  sect  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  pardy  superstitious  judaising  teachers,  who  oiligendy 
inculcated  not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  aJso  the  absurd  notions  of 
the  rabbins,  and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Pla- 
tonic notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concerning  demons, 
whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's  prayers  to  God,  from 
whom  they  brought  back  the  blessings  supplicated ;  and  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Jews  concerning  angeb  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Platonics  concerning  demons.  It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16 — 
23.  that  the  false  teachers  inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons 
and  Sabbath^  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  bng-contiiiued  fast- 
ings, and  in  ^rt,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  as  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  scope  of  the  Episde  to  the  Colossians  is  to  show  that 
all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our  Redeemer, 
in  whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfections,  and  sufficiency,  are 
centered :  to  caution  the  Colossians  against  the  insinuations  of  juda- 
ising  teachers,  and  also  against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits, 
and  human  traditions,  as  mconsistcnt  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for 
our  salvation ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  die  most  persuasive 
arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  two  principal  parts  besides 
the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

I.  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1, 2.)  Saint  Paul  be- 
gins with  expressing  great  joy  for  the  favourable  character  which  he 
had  heard  of  them,  and  assures  them  that  he  daily  prayed  for  their 
further  improvement.  (:J — 14.)  He  then  makes  a  short  digression, 
in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  he  declares, 
created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  or 
powers,  —  that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  recon- 
ciled men  to  the  Father.  (15— -20.)  The  inference  from  this  descrip- 
tion is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior  to  angels ;  that  tliey  were 
created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worship|>ed.  In  verse  21.  Saint 
Paul  returns  from  this  digression  to  the  sentiments  with  which  he  had 
introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  verses  ;  and  again  ex- 
presses his  joy,  that  the  Colossians  remained  faithful  to  the  Gospel, 
which  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's 
person,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner  ;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  for  them 
and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  be  es- 
tablished in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith,  (i.  21 — ^29.  ii.  1 — 7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  hiB  proceeds  directly 
to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy  of  the  new 
teachers,  and  their  superstitious  adherence  to  the  law  ;  shows  the  su- 
periority of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christians  against  worshipping 
them.  He  censures  the  observation  of  Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals^ 
and  cautions  the  Colossians  against  those  corrupt  additions  which 
some  wer^  attempting  to  introduce,  especially  bj  rigours  and  super- 
stitions of  their  own  devising,  (ii.  8---23.)  To  these  doctrinal  in- 
atructions  succeed  precepts  concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life, 
especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  servants  and  masters,  (iii.  iv.  1—6.)  The  epistle  concludes 
with  matters  chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for 
reading  it  in  tlie  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Colossse. 
(iv.  7—18.) 
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^  Whoever,  says  Rfichaelis,  would  understand  the  Episdes  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  togetlier.  The  one  is  in 
most  places  a  commentary  on  die  other ;  die  meaning  of  single 
passages  in  one  Episdc,  which,  if  considered  alone,  might  be  vari- 
ously interpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  Dosages  in  the 
other  Epistle.  Yet,  though  dicre  is  a  great  similarity,  die  Epistle 
to  the  Coiossians  contains  many  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
that  to  the  Ephesians ;  es])ecia]ly  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  angeb, 
and  many  single  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  and  might  pre- 
vail at  Colossne.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Episde  and  the  Acts 
of  die  Aposdes,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hone  Paulina,  pp.  278 — ^292. 


SECTION  X. 

ON    THE    FIRST   EPISTLE    TO    THE   THE5SAL0NIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  Christian  church  there.  —  II.  Genuineness  of  this 
Epistle.  —  III.   Its  occasion  and  scope.  —  IV.    Sjfnopsis  of  its 

contents. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by  Saint 
Paul,  A.  D.  50,  wIk)  formed  a  church,  composed  bodi  of  Jews  and 
Gendles,  but  die  latter  were  most  numerous.  (Acts  xvii.  2—4.) 
The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having  stirred  up  a  persecution 
against  him  and  liis  company,  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Ber«a« 
and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  5- — 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded 
to  Corindi.  Being  thus  prevented  from  visiting  die  Thessalomans 
again  as  be  had  intended  (1  Thess.  ii.  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and 
Timothy  to  visit  diem  in  his  stead  (iii.  C),  and,  on  their  return  to 
him  at  Corindi  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15.  xviii.  5.),  he  wTote  die  first  Epi^ 
de  to  tlie  Thessalonians,  a.  d.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from 
Adicns,  as  die  spurious  subscription  to  diis  Episde  imports.' 

II.  The  first  Episde  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generaUy  admitted 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written  (if  indeed  it  be  not  the  very 
first)  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters,  and  we  find  that  he  ^vas  anxious  that 
it  should  be  read  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In 
chap.  v.  7.,  he  gives  the  following  command  :  /  adjure  you  by  the 
Lord  that  this  Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  di- 
rection is  very  properly  inserted  in  his  first  Episde.  Its  genuineness 
has  never  been  disputed.  Polycarp^  has  probably  referred  to  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised  as  Saint  Paul's  production 
(together  widi  die  second  Episde)  by  Irenaeus,^  Clement  of  Alex- 

1  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121 — 124.  In  instituting  a  coIUtion  tf  these  two  epi»- 
tlcs  tho  student  will  find  a  very  valuable  help  in  M.  Van  Bcmmelen^a  DiBsortatio 
Kxegctico-Critica,  de  epiiiola»  Pauli  ad  Ephesiov  et  Coloaunies  inter  se  coUatii. 
8v.).  Luprd.  Bat.  1803. 

2  Grotius  lias  contended  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thewaloniani  is  in  reaUty 
the  second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  any  historieal  evidence. 

^  Lardncr,  Hvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  9C. :  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

4  Ibid.  dvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  liA. ;  4to.  vo].  i.  p.  3Cd.  ^ 
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andria/  Tertullian,'  Caius,^  Origen/  aad  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
writers.  ^ 

III.  The  immed^  occasion  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  tliis  Epistle 
was,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him  of  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Thessalonians  in  die  laith  of  tlie  Gospel.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  convince  them  of  its  truth,  and  to  confirm  them 
in  that  faith,  lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  tlie  perse- 
cutions of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  higli  and  holy  calling. 
With  this  view,  after  a  sliort  introduction  (i.  1.),  in  which  he  unites 
the  names  of  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  his  two  assistants  in  planting 
and  watering  die  church  at  Thessalonica,  with  his  own  name,  Saint 
Paul  expresses  his  thanks  to  God  for  tlieir  faith,  love,  and  patient 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming  (2—4.) ;  and  dicn  proceeds  to  show 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  revelation  by  me  four  following 
arguments. 

1.  That  many  and  ^reat  miracles  were  performed  by  the  prenehcrs 
of  the  Gospel,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  dcmonBtratin<^  thnt  they 
were  commissioned  by  God  to  preach  it  to  the  world,  (i.  5—10.)  Li 
this  part  of  his  discussion  Saint  Paul  highly  commends  their  fuiih 
and  constancy. 

2.  That  the  character,  behaviour,  and  views  of  the  first  preacher*< 
of  the  Gospel  are  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  n|Yost]cs  and  thcir 
assistants,  by  preaching  the  Gospel,  everywhere  brou<i^ht  upon  tlicni- 
selves  all  manner  of  present  evils,  without  obtaining  the  least  tempo- 
ral advantage,  in  possession  or  in  prospect ;  that,  in  preaching  this 
new  doctrine,  they  did  not  in  any  respect  accommodate  it  to  the  pra- 
vailing  inclinations  of  their  hearers,  nor  encournjre  them  in  tlif^r 
vicious  practices :  that  they  used  none  of  the  base  arts  peculiar  to 
impostors,  in  order  to  obtain  belief;  but  that  their  manner  of  preach- 
ing was  in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  character  of  missionaries  from 
Crod  ;  so  that  on  account  of  their  personal  character,  they  were  en  • 
titled  to  the  highest  credit  as  divine  teachers,  (ii.  iii.) 

3.  That  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  delivered  to  their  dinri- 
pies,  from  the  very  beginning,  precepts  of  the  grcatent  strictness  and 
holiness;  so  that  by  the.  sanctity  of  its  precepts,  the  Gospel  is  shown 
to  be  a  scheme  of  religion,  every  way  worthy  of  the  true  God,  and 
highly  beneficial  to  mankind,  (iv.  1 — 12.)  The  practical  directions 
introduced  in  this  part  of  the  Epistle  were  admirably  suited  to  thf? 
state  of  the  Thessalonian  church.  The  first  was,  that  they  should 
live  chastely,  and  carefully  abstain  from  that  impurity  to  which  thr 
Gentiles  were  much  addicted ;  for  Christianity  requires  the  utmont 
purity  of  life.  The  Christians  at  Thessalonica  loved  each  other  au(t 
all  the  Christians  in  that  place  so  affectionately,  that  the  apostle  r<'- 
commended  it  to  them,  only  to  abound  therein  more  and  mor«  ;  and. 
by  their  exemplary  conduct,  to  livf  in  perice  and  credit  \iith  all  men. 

The  heathens  had  such  imperfect  notions  aud  wavering  expect:i* 
tions  of  a  future  state,  that  they  used  to  howl  at  their  funernk,  iin«l 

9  Ibid.  f^vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  204. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  iSi9. 

3  Ibid.  Svo.  lol.  ii.  p.  374.;  4to   vol.  j.  p   4irJ. 

4  Ibid.  Qto.  yoL  u.  p.  5^3.530;  4to.  vq!   i.  pp  Wi.  OCT 
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excessively  lament  over  thdr  dead,  as  if  they  were  utterly  lost,  and 
never  to  live  in  another  state.  Saint  Paul  therefore  adrises  the  Chris- 
tians not  to  sorrow,  like  those  who  had  no  ho Aof  a  resurrection  to 
a  liappy  immortality.     Thence  he  takes  occasiX  to  prove, 

4.  That  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  our  religion,  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  judge  of  the  world  by  lus  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ;  and  tliat  by  the  same  miracle,  his  own  promise,  and  the  predict 
tions  of  his  apostles  concerning  his  return  from  Heaven  to  reward  the 
righteous  and  punish  the  wicked  —  especially  those  who  obey  not  the 
Gospel  —  are  rendered  absolutely  certain,  (iv.  13 — 18.  t.  1 — 11.) 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and  instrue^ 
tions.  (v.  la— «8.) 

IV.  The  following  tabular  synopsis  will  perhaps  show  the  bearinp 
of  the  precedi()g  arguments  more  clearly  : 
Part  I.  The  introavtction.  (i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  IL  The  treatise  or  hrgumentative  part  of  the  EfUUe*  (i.  5«— 

10.  ii.— v.  1—11.) 

Sect.  I.  The  Jirst  argument  in  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Gospel,  founded  upon  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  confirmed, 
(i.  5—10.) 

Sect.  2.  The  second  argument,  taken  from  the  character*  behai- 

viour,  and  views  of  its  first  preachers,  (ii.  1 — 13.) 

(1 .)  Answer  to  the  obrjection  aguiuit  the  tmth  of  the  Christian  mincles,  ttkni 

from  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  Judea,  and  their  persecuting  Jesus  aind  hia 

disciples,  (ii.  14 — 20.) 

(3.)  Answer  to  the  objection  urged  against  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  for  not 

delivering  themselves  from  persecution  by  their  miraoulous  powers,  (iii.  1—4.) 

3  )  Answer  to  Uie  objection  against  Saint  Paul  in  particular,  that  his  quitting 

Thossalonica  was  a  proof  that  he  did  no\  love  the  Thessalbniana.  (iii.  5—13.) 

Sect.  3.  The  third  argument  in  proof  of  the  divine  orifl^nal  of  the 

Gospel,  taken  from  the  holy  nature  of  its  precepts,  (iv.  1 — 1%) 

Sect.  4.  The  fourth  argument,  taken  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 

Christ,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  God  declared  him  to  be 

his  Son,  the  governor  and  judge  of  the  world,  (iv.  13 — 18.  v.  1 

Part  III.  Hie  conclusiony  containing  variotis  practical  admonUions 

and  instructions,  (v.  12- — ^28.) 

In  thus  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Gospel, 
Dr.  Macknight  remarks/  that  Saint  Paul  with  great  propriety  in- 
sisted on  the  character,  behaviotur,  and  views  of  the  first  Christian 
teachers ;  because  an  argument  of  that  kind  could  not  fail  to  have 
great  weight  with  the  Greeks,  as  it  made  them  sensible  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Grospel  were  the  very  reverse  of  their  philosophers, 
the  only  teachers  to  whom  that  intelligent  and  mqui^tive  ()eople  bad 
hitherto  listened.  At  the  same  time,  besides  proving  the  divine 
original  of  the  Gospel,  the  apostle,  by  wholesome  reproofs,  wjdi 
great  address  and  affection,  corrected  certain  vices  and  irregularities 
vihtch  the  Tlicssalonians  had  not  yet  amended. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  EpLstle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  pp.  293 — 311. 

1  Pref.  to  1  Thess.  sObTS.  We  have  adopted  this  learned  commentator's  view 
of  this  Epistle,  as  preaenting  its  scope  to  the  beat  possible  advantage. 
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SECTION  XL 

ON   THE    SECOND    EPISTLE   TO  THE  THE5SALON1AN9. 

1.  DatCy  occasion^  and  scope  of  this  Epistle.  — -  II.  Analysis  of  iU 
contents.  —  III.  Observations  oil  this  Epistle* 

I.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Tliessalonians  was  evidently  written 
soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52.),  and  from  the  same  place:  for  Silva- 
nns  or  Silas,  and  Tiinodiy,  are  joined  together  with  the  apostle  in  tlie 
inscription  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  of  the  former.  This  Kpisllo 
was  occasioned  by  the  information  communicated  to  Saint  Paul  by 
tiic  person  who  had  conveyed  his  first  letter  to  tlie  ThessalonianSi 
respecting  tlie  state  of  tlicir  church.  Among  otiier  things  he  was 
informed,  from  some  expressions  in  it,*  that  many  of  them  expected 
that  the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  that  age :  and  that  such 
of  them,.^thought  tlie  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world 
to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  afTairs,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  a  due  preparation  for  that  im|)ortant  and  awful  event* 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state  of  the  ^riiessalonians  was  made 
known  to  Saint  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle,  to  correct  their 
misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from  an  error  which  (appearing  to 
rest  on  apostolical  authority)  must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

li.  After  a  sliort  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with  commend- 
ing the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  he  had 
heard  a  favourable  report*  He  expresses  his  joy  on  account  of  tho 
patience  with  which  they  endured  persecution  ;  which,  he  observes, 
was  a  proof  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  perse- 
cutors would  meet  ivith  their  proper  recompense,  and  the  rigriteous 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  afilictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures 
tliem)  will  take  place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and 
majesty  as  universal  judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant 
prayers  for  their  furtner  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may  attain 
the  felicity  promised,  (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians^ 
who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former  letter,  believed 
iliai  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  "Tlie  day  of  ilic  Lord,",  he 
informs  tlicm,  will  not  come  until  a  great  apr>stacy«has  overspread 
the  Ciiristian  world,  the  nature  of  which  he  dcscnbos.  Symptoms 
of  tliis  myster)'  of' iniquity  had  then  appeared  ;  but  the  af)f>stle  ex* 
presries  his  thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  Tliessaknians  had  escaped 
this  corriipiion ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  praying  that 
God  would  comfort  aftid  strengthen  tliem.  (ii.) 

He  next  rrqtieaU  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvaniis  and 
Timodiy,  hi^  two  assistant^  ;  at  the  same*  time  oxpr^;s^in2r  hh  coriG- 
deot^e  liiai  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  luxhuuojm  h«  Ind 
iiv'e;i  diein.     And  he  proceeds  to  correct  some  irrr^/ilafitio^  fh^t 

i  r'r^  1  Th#»*i.  !▼  15  JT  V  1  •: 
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had  crept  into  their  church.  Many  of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to 
have  led  an  idle  and  disorderly  life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and 
commands  the  faithful  to  shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained 
incorrigible.  Saint  Paul  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction; 
and  informs  them  that  his  writins  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

2.  Saint  PauFs  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 12.) 

3.  The  rectification  of  their  mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly, 
i.   To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  ThessaloAions.  (Hi.  1 — 5.) 

ii.    To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  6—16.) 

5.  The  conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Episde  to  the  Thessalonians  is  tlie  short- 
est of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any 
of  them  in  tlie  sublimity  of  the  sentiments,  and  m  tliat  excellent 
spirit  by  wliich  all  the  writings  of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  dis- 
tuiguished.  Besides  those  marks  of  genuineness  and  authority  which 
it  has  ill  common  with  .the  rest  of  the  apostolical  Episdes,  it  has  one 
^culiar  to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  papal 
power,  under  tlie  characters  of  die  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  "  Mys- 
tery of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  opposite  the  princi- 
ples here  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  it  must  have 
appeared,  at  the  time  when  tliis  Episde  was  written,  highly  improba- 
ble to  all  human  apprehension  that  they  should  ever  have  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  church ;  and  conseqjuently  a  prediction  like  this, 
which  answers  so  exacdy  in  every  particular  to  the  event,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
author  WTote  under  divine  influence.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor<e  Patdinaj  pp.  312 — 323. 


SECTION  XII. 

ON    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE   TO   TIMOTHY. 

I.  Account  of  Timothy.  —  II.  Date  of  this  Epistle.  —  III.  Oenuine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  the  Two  Epistles  to  Timothy.  —  IV. 
Scope  and  synopsis  of  the  First  Epistle.  —  V.  Observations  on 
the  use  which  the  churm  is  to  make^  in  every  age^  of  Saint  PauPs 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  THtus. 

I.  TIMOTHY,  to  whom  this  Episde  was  addressed,  vns  a  native 
of  Lystra,  a  city  Of  Lycaonia,  m  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a 
Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi.  1.),  and,  as  well  as 

1  Dr.  Doddridffe's  Introd.  to  2  Thess.  For  a  full  illustration  of  the  prophecy 
above  mentioned,  see  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertation?,  vol.  ii.  Diss.  22.  Dr.  Ben- 
son's Dissertation  on  the  Man  of  Sin  ^Paraphrase  on  1  and  2  Thess.  pp.  173— 
V.)7.  2d  edit.)  or  Dri.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  2  These,  ii. 
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his  gramdmothcr  Lois,  a  person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tiin.  i.  5.) 
The  pious  care  they  took  of  liis  education  soon  ap|)cared  to  have 
the  desired  success ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his 
childhood,  Timothy  was  well  acquainted  witli  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  tliat  he  was  converted  to 
die  Christian  faith  during  die  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy 
made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  so 
remarkable  for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zenl 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  bro- 
diren  in  those  parts.  Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  dnie  from 
Antioch  in  Syria  to  Lystra  tlie  second  time,  tlicy  commended 
Timothy  so  highly  to  him,  tliat  Saint  Paul  selpctcd  liim  to  bo  tlie 
companion  of  his  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts 
xvi.  1 — 3.)j  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition  of 
hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14. ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.),  tliough  at  that  time  he  proba- 
bly was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From 
this  period,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Timothy,  as  the  attendant 
of  Saint  Paul  in  his  various  iourneyings,  assisting  liim  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  in  conveymg  his  instrucuons  to  the  churches.  When 
the  aposde  was  driven  from  Thessalonica  and  Bersa  by  persecution, 
he  left  Silas  and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  tlie 
faith.  (Acts  xvii.  13,  14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Saint  Paul  at  Co- 
rindi  f  xviii.  6.),  from  which  city  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalo- 
nica (Acts  xix.  22. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  tlie  believers 
under  their  tribulauons  and  persecutions.  Timothv  returning  to  the 
apostle  at  Corinth,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4.J, 
and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to  instruct  the  church  m 
that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  confided  to  TimoUiy.  How  long  he 
governed  the  Ephesian  church  is  not  knoun ;  and  we  arc  equally 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  his  death.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition 
relates  that  he  suffered  martyrdom,  being  slain  with  stones  and  clubs, 
A.  D.  97,  while  he  was  preaching  against  idolatry  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relics  were  trans- 
lated to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp.  a.  d.  356,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius. 

II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  refers  it  to  the  year  56 ;  Dr.  Etenson  and  Michaclis  (after 
Cappel,  Grotius,  lightfoot,  and  several  other  critics)  date  it  in  a.  n. 
58 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  &IiU,  and  RosenmuUcr,  in  a.  ii# 
65  ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknigbt,  and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Totnlmt'p 
ID  64. 

In  favour  of  the  eablt  date  it  is  argued^ 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  cha|»ter  of  this  EpiNtk,  thnt  tMi 
Kshops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Epbesiu.  Saiut  Paul  iiiNlri|i:t« 
Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  ao  appointment  to  a  iww  ofliri*,  i*fi«J 
*''  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  iu  not  prolmbJi;  lh««  ii|i<i#- 
tle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  lone  withr/ut  ^tff.rwtr*,  Nnw  Im< 
dciNuted  from  Ephesus  when  be  travdied  into  Macedoruu  (^l:^^i  t* 
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].),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28.  tlmt  on  liis  return  bishops  had  been  ap- 
pointed. Consequently  this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the 
beginuin|;i:  of  his  Journey  ;  for  Timothy  spon  left  Ephesus,  and  ilas 
at  Corinth  with  Paul  (Acts  xx.  4.)  lie  even  joined  liim  in  Macedo- 
nia, for  the  second  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia, 
was  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle  there- 
fore was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this  Epistle 
was  written,  was  in  danjrer  of  being  **  despised  for  his  youth."  (J 
Tim.  iv.  J 2.)  As  he  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at  Lystra  (Acts 
xvi.  ].)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have  been,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  If  this  Epistle  was 
written  a.  d.  C).5,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  j-ears, 
and  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  a  preacher  of  tlie 
Gospel.  lie  could  not  in  that  case  have  been  despised  for  his  youth ; 
though  he  might,  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  date,  which  supposes 
this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  a.  d.  C4  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Philemon  (22.) 
and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed,  when  he 
had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  to  Colossae  and  into 
Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles  were  writ- 
ten towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  and, 
if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colosste  immediately  after 
his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  visit  Ephesus,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossa*,  and  proceed  thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  "We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he 
was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors :  1.  Fables  in- 
vented by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  observance  of  the 
law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  —  2.  Uncertain  genealogies, 
by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved,  merely  because 
they  had  Abraham  to  their  father;—- 3.  Intricate  questions  and 
strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law; — 4.  Perverse  disputing?  of 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which  produced  most 
gain  to  be  the  best  kind  of  godUness ;  and  oppositions  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken  place  in  the  Epl^ 
lian  church  before  the  opostle's  departure  ;  for,  in  his  charge  to  the 
Ephesian  ciders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that  false  teachers  would  en- 
ter among  them  afler  his  departing.  Acts  xx.  29.,  /  kmno  thai  after 
mu  departing^  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you^  not  sparing  the 
Jwck,  30.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise^  speaking  perveru 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears 
from  the  two  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from  Ma- 
eedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to 
the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement  there. 
For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  the  above- 
mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when  tlie  apoetle  went  into  Macedc^ 
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nia  afler  the  riot.  We  conclude  therefore  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to 
abide  at  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  judaisers  and  their 
errors,  could  not  be  written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia, 
after  the  riot,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle 
suppose  :  but  it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle's 
release  from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaising  teachers  there  busilj 
employed  in  spreading  their  ])ernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 6.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.,  and  I  Tim.  vi.  20. 
with  2  Tim.  ii.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  with  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same 
commands,  instructions,  and  encouragements  are  given  to  Timothy 
in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14. 
with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same  remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which 
had  taken  phice  among  the  Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first 
Epistle  as  in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6, 
7.  And  as  in  the  second  Epistle  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy,  as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  loity  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  :  all  which.  Dr.  Macknight  justly 
thinks,  implies  that  tlie  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the 
same  when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle^s  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  tbb  first  Epistle,  however,  tliere  arc  three  plau- 
sible objections,  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
afler  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  have 
said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth,  —  But  it  is 
replied,  that  Servius  Tullius,  in  classing  the  Roman  })eople,  as  Aulus 
Gellius  relates,'  divided  their  age  into  three  periods.  Childhood,  he 
limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen :  Youth  from  that  to  forty-six :  and 
old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now,  supposing  Timothy 
to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50,  when  he  became  Paul's  as- 
sistant, he  would  be  no  more  than  34,  a.  d.  64,  two  years  after  the 
apostle's  release,  when  it  is  supposed  this  Epistle  was  written.  Since 
therefore  Timothy  was  then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was  considered  as  youth,  the  apostle, 
with  propriety,  might  f^^y  to  him,  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, 

2.  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voyage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  collections,  the  church  at  Ephesus  had  a  number  of 
elders,  that  is,  of  bishoj)s  and  deacons,  who  came  to  him  at  Miletus, 
Acts  XX.  17.  It  is  tlierefore  asked.  What  oc9asion  was  there,  in  an 
epistle  written  after  the  a|K)stle's  release,  to  give  I'imothy  directions 
eoncerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  a  cliurrh  where 
there  were  so  many  elders  already  ?  The  answer  is,  the  elders  who 
came  to  the  apostle  at  ]\Iiletus,  in  the  year  58,  mi^bt  liavo  been 
too  few  for  tlie  church  at  Ephesus,  in  her  increased  state,  in  the 
jear  65.  Besides  false  teachers  had  then  entered,  to  oppose  wliom, 
more  bisliops  and  deacons  might  be  needed  than  were  necessary  in 

1  Noctes  Attice,  lib.  ic  e.  96. 
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the  year  58.     Not  to  tDention,  that  some  of  the  first  elders  having 
died,  others  were  wanted  to  supply  their  places. 

3.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to  come  to 
htm  soony  1  Tim.  iii.  14.,  it  is  ar^ed,  that  the  letter,  in  which  this  ii 
said,  must  have  been  written  before  the  apostle  said  to  the  Epheaan 
elders,  Acts  zx.  25.,  /  know  that  aU  ye,  among  whom  I  have  gome 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  Gody  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  But  if,  by 
this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  proved  to  have  been  written  b^ 
fore  the  apostle's  interview  with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to 
the  Phiiippians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he 
promised  to  visit  them,  must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the 
interview ;  for  his  declaration  respected  the  PhiUppians,  the  He- 
brews, and  Philemon,  as  well  us  the  Ephesians;  for  they  certainly 
were  persons  among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preaching  the  king« 
dom  of  God :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above 
mentioned  were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow^ 
ledged  that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the  interview; 
namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  When 
therefore  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his  other  con- 
verts, among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point  either  of  faith  or 
practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  declared 
nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting  from  his  fears.  He  had  lately 
escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  who  laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to 
kill  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  This,  with  their  fury  on  former  occasions, 
filled  him  with  such  anxiety,  that  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Co- 
rinth, he  requested  them  to  strive  together  with  him  in  their  prayers^ 
that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  Judaa.  ^Rom.  zv. 
30,31.)  —  Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the 
apostle  only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and 
not  any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  bound 
in  the  Spirit  to  Jerusalem^  not  knowing  the  things  which  shall  befal  wu 
there :  23.  Save  that  the  holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city^  saying 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Wherefore,  although  his  fears 
were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actually  visited  the  Ephesians 
after  his  release,  his  character  as  an  inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in 
the  least ;  if  in  saying,  he  knew  they  should  see  his  face  no  more, 
he  declared  his  own  persuasion  only,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit.! 

We  conclude  tlierefore  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

UI.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  concerning  the 
date  of  this  Epistle,  it  has  always  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  undis- 
puted production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Both  the  first  and  second  Em- 
ties  to  Timotliy  are  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Cle* 
X 

1  Dff.  Ben((on*8  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220-^222.)  Michoelit,  vol.  iv.  pp.  75—78. 
Lardner'8  Works,  870.  vol.  vi.  pp.  3i(v-320. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  892— SiM.  Dod* 
Hridffe  and  Whitby's  Pre&ces  to  I  Tim.  Macknifht's  Prefaiw  to  1  Tiro,  sect  iL 
Dr.  Paley  has  advocated  the  late  date  of  this  Epistle  by  argumanti  similar  ta  Umms 
abo7o  stated.    Hone  Pattlinsp,  pp.  288— %M. 
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ment  of  Rome,^  and  Polycarp  f  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Ignatius  f 
and  in  the  following  centuries  by  Irenceus/  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
TertuUian,®  Caius,^  Qrigeni^  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  wri- 
to^  without  exception. 

IV.  Timothy  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of 
the  church  in  that  city,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this  Episde  chiefly  to  in- 
struct him  m  the  choice  of  proper  officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry.  Another  and  very  important  part 
of  the  apostle's  design  was  to  caution  this  young  evangelist  against  the 
influence  of  those  fsdse  teachers  (Michaelis  tliinks  they  were  Essenes) 
iwho,  by  their  subde  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  corrupt* 
ed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  nis 
preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion ;  and 
to  animate  him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office.  The  Episde  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (i.  1—2.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  administration 
of  the  church  at  EphesuSy  in  which^ 

Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
committed  to  him,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  faJse  teachers  ^enume- 
rated above )^  whose  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies,  and 
not  to  a  holy  life,  Saint  Paul  shows  the  use  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
of  which  these  teachers  were  ignorant.  This  account  of  the 
law,  he  assures  Timothy,  was  agreeahle  to  the  representation 
of  it  in  the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was  intrusts 
ed  (i.  3 — 11).  Having  mentioned  the  Gospel,  the  apo8tlo,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  a  digression  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  God  in  calling  him,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  ministerial  office ;  and  observes,  that  this  favour 
was  extended  to  him,  though  so  unworthy,  at  an  encouragement 
to  all  that  should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — ^20.) 
Sect.  2.  Saint  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
structions, •• 
%  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the 

Ephesian  church,  (ii.) 
$  ii.  Concerning  the  qualifications  of  thepenom  whom  he  wai  to  ordain  biahopii 
and  deacons  ^thal  church.  (iiJ.)M  ' 

• 

1  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  299 

9  Ibid.  &VO.  vol.  u.  pp.  96,  97. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  3^1. 

3  n)id.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79.;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

4  Ibid.  dvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  164  ;    4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  224. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

S  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  265. ;  4to.  vol.  i-p.  494. 
7  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  48^. 
^  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
*  See  pp.  S72,  373.  tupra. 

10  On  the  much  litigated  question  respecting  the  reading  of  BtH  ia  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
the  reader  will  find  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Holden'f  flerip 
tore  Testimonies  to  the  INvinitj  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  pp.  181-^1  HH.  Tber« 
is  an  elaborate  esaaj  on  this  passage  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  IHttiff  vol.  1.  pp. 
871—277.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iij.  JO.  0v«. 
Loodon,  1741.  Velthusen*s  Observations  on  Variovs  Bubieeta  j^.  4'J— 104.  Hvo. 
LoadoD,  1773,     Dr.  Uaki  ■  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holjr  Trioit/,  vol.  U.  pp 
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^  iii.  After  forotclling  tho  groat  corruptions  which  weretopraTailiAtfaednmh 
iu  future  times  (iv.  L — 5.},  tho  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 


1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6—16.) 
admonish  aged  inen  and  women  (v.  1, 
should  treat  widows  (:(— lU.),  elders  (17—1!).),  and  ofienders.  (90,  81.)  Aa- 


il.  How  to  admon'uh  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1,  2.),  and  in  idiat  nrnnmr  ht 


nexed  arc  some  instructions  to  Timothj  himself.  {UU — ^24.) 
3.  ConcerninjT  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  •*).  coiuit^mns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  disputes, 
censures  the  excesttive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  rich,  to 
be  rich  in  good  works,     (vi.  'S — 19.) 
Part  III.  The  condu^on.  (20,21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  tlie  judaising  teachers  at  Ephesus,  which 
gave  rise  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  have  long  disappeared, 
yet  ^^  the  Epistles  themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
;?1k)\v  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded. 
For  the  same  principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and 
vic^s,  which,  though  different  m  name  from  those  which  prevailed  id 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  pernicious.  —  These  Epistles  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  the 
church,  ns  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons,  in  every 
age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  function  ;  teach  Ae 
manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  performed ;  describe  tiie 
qualifications  necei?sary  in  diose  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honour- 
able offices,  and  explain  tlie  ends  for  which  these  offices  were  origi- 
nally instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

The  very  same  diings,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  tlie  same  time, 
wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he  was  an  older 
and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy.  Nevertlieless  the  re- 
petition of  these  precepts  and  charges  is  not  witliout  its  use  to  the 
church  still,  as  it  maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  im- 
portance :  not  to  mejition,  tliat  in  tlie  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are 
things  peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus  taken  together,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  may  be 
considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely  inspired  ecclenatticat  ca- 
nontty  to  be  observed  by  die  Cnristian  clergy  of^all  communions,  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Tiiese  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  Irequendy,  and  with 
the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country,  who  hold 
sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain  them :  not  only  that 
tliey  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  diem,  but  that,  by  meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  de- 
livered to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy 
and  Titus,  their  minds  may  he  strongly  impresseci  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  dieir  function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lieth  on  them 
to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty  belonging  to  ir. 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  (observe,  that,  in  diese  Episdes,  diere  are 
some  explications  of  U)e  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  displays  of 
Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  an  a)M)sde  of  Christ,  which 

«7— 104.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  inquiry  into  the  lalegrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp. 
274-270.  -      »ir- 
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merit  our  attention.  For  if  he  had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  an  hypocrite  who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the 
vulgar,  and  another  for  the  learned  ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  ex- 
pectations had  been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed 
to  the  world,  he  would  have  given,  witliout  all  doubt,  some  insinua- 
tion tliereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends.  Yet,  through- 
out the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  of  that  kind  is  made. 
The  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the  same  witli  that  taught  in  the 
Epistles  designed  for  tlie  inspection  and  direction  of  die  church  in 
general ;  and  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses,  are  the  saina 
with  tliose  which  he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  aposde's  sincerity  and  faithfulneit 
than  these  ?"* 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hors  Pauline,  pp.  923 — 838. 


SECTION  xni. 

ON    THE    SECOND    EPISTLE    TO    TIHOTHT. 

1.  Date,  —  II.  Of  the  place  where  Timothy  vhu,  when  Saint  Paul 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  him.  —  III.  Its  scope.  —  IV.  Synopsis  of  its 
contents.  —  V.  Observations  on  this  Epistle, 

1 .  X  HAT  Saint  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9. ;  and  that 
his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  appears  from  L  17.,  and  is  universally 
admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment  there 
(which  was  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point 
that  has  been  much  disputed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated  bj 
Drs.  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and  Lardner ;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Ben* 
son,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Toniline,  Michaelis,  Rosenmidler, 
and  others.  That  the  last  mentioned  opinion  is  most  correct,  we 
think  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  Philemon  (which  are  kiiown  to  have  been  written  dur- 
iiicr  Saint  PauFs  Jirst  imprisonment),  with  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  will  show  that  tiiis  Epistle  was  not  written  during  the  time 
when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former  Epistles,  the  author 
confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and 
liis  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He  tclU  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.) 
**  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly.  Phile- 
mon he  bidi)  to  prepare  for  him  a  lodging ;  '*  for  I  trust,''  says  he$ 
**  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.) 
In  the  Epistle  before  us,  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different : 
"  I  am  now  ready  to  l)c  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I 
liave  kept  the  faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  f(»r  me  a  cxown  of 

1  Dr.  Mickni^t's  Pref.  to  1  Tim.  teet.  it. 
VOL.  IV.  48 
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rigliteonsncTM,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day."  (iv.  ft— 8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timo- 
tliy  was  with  Saint  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing  to  the 
Colossians,  the  Phihppians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present  Epistle 
implies  that  he  was  ahsent.  Further,  in  the  former  Epistles,  Demas 
was  with  Saint  Paul  at  Rome :  **  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and 
Demas,  greet  yon."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us  :  *' Demas  hath 
forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  presfMit  Morld,  and  is  gone  to  Thessi^ 
lonica."  Once  more :  in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was  with  Saint 
Paul,  and  joins  in  nalutiug  the  Colossians.  In  the  present  Epistle, 
Tini(»thy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  him,  "for  he  is  profitable  te 
•me  fbr  the  ministry."  (iv.  II.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to 
in  this  Epistle,  are  widely  ditlerent  from  the  imprisonment  related 
in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  81.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  hit 
own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier.  But  it 
ap|»ears  from  2  Tim.  i.  I(> — 18.,  that  Saint  Paul  was  in  close  confine- 
ment, so  that  Oncsiphonis,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  had  considerable 
difhculty  in  finding  hiin  out.  And  that  crimes  were  now  laid  to  his 
charge  very  different  from  thosb  formerly  alleged  against  him,  ap- 
pears from  ii.  0. ;  wliere  he  says  that  he  sniffers  evil,  even  unto  htmds^ 
as  a  malefactor ;  plainly  implying  that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of 
all  liberty,  but  also  that  he  was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close 
dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  was  one  of  those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of 
having  bCt  Rome  on  fire.  Hence  the  word  malefactor  (xoxou^oc), 
which  in  this  passage  may  mean  that  the  apostle  was  treated  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Saint  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  wai 
extremely  dangerous.  This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and 
from  verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer,  all  men  forsook  him.  Fur- 
ther, (verse  17.)  "  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,"  or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  *•  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  from  every  evil  work,  by  preserving  him  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom."  This  was  totally  difi*erent  from  the  gentle 
treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  and  shows  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years*  imprisonment  mention- 
ed by  Saint  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle  wrote, 
he  had  lately  been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This  was  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and  some  books  which 
he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in  Acts  xxvii.  he 
did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he  visited  that  place  on  liisway 
fr)  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  »5— 7.)  But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened 
in  the  year  57,  and  the  present  Epistle  was  not  written  before  tlie 
year  65,  the»e  articles  were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly 
have  delayed  sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  would 
rather  have  sent  for  them  to  Ceesarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two 
years  ;  or  more  early,  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  be  wrote  4his  Epistle,  be  had  left  TrOphimus  sick  ai  Mi- 
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letus.  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happoned  on  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  Saint  Paul  nt  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from  (^u^saroa  to  llaly  he  did  not 
touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr.  Lardner's  iiypothe- 
sis,  that  the  north  wind  woulil  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  furtlier 
north  from  Cnidus  alons^  tbe  coast  of  Asia.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Saint  Paul  says  (2  Tinu  iv.  2<).)  that  Krastus  staid  behinti  nt 
Corinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  liave  passed  through  Corinth 
on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Kpisile.  Hut 
from  Caesarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  tiirouirh  (Co- 
rinth. Dr.  Lardner^s  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not  satis- 
factory. For  he  says  that  Erastus  staid  behind  at  Corinth  when  St. 
Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  thoui!;h  Timothy,  wh(»  wan 
then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  circumstance,  but  Saint 
Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  it,  —  or,  he  mentions  bis  stay, 
because  he  was  sent  by  Saint  Paul  from  Ephesus  into  Macedoniik 
(Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Saint  Paul,  goin«]^  there  also,  returned  to 
Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  him,  not  being  mentioned  in 
Acts  XX.  4. 

The  result  of  tlie  preceding  observations  is,  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  by  Saint  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  iniprisonnieni  different 
from  that  recorded  in  Arts  xxviii.  Saint  Paul,  we  liave  seen,'  was 
released  from  his  confinement  a.  d.  63,  and,  after  visiting  several 
churches,  returned  to  Rome  early  in  65  ;  where  after  beinj;  confined 
rather  more  than  a  yejir,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  sullered  mar- 
tyrdom A.  D.  66.  Now,  as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to 
him  before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Ejiislle 
was  written  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  a.  d.  65.'* 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus  when 
Saint  Paul  wrote  his  secend  Epistle  to  him.  This  opinion  is  advo- 
cated by  Drs.  Lardncr,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but  is  opposed  by 
Michaelis ;  who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was  most  probably  some- 
where in  Asia  Minor  when  Saint  Paul  sent  this  letter  to  him,  becatise 
the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  mentions  several 

Eersons  who  dwelt  in  that  region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)' 
e  requests  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  "  the  cloak,  books,  and  parch- 
ments," which  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Troas  ;  and  because  Troas 
does  not  lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Ti- 
mothy was  desired  to  "  make  haste  to  come  to  hhn  before  winter."  (iv. 
21.)  MichaeUs  concludes  therefore  that  Saint  Patd,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this  Epistle,  which  he  intruNt- 
ed  to  a  safe  person  (whom  Dr.  Benson  supposes  to  have  been  1  ychi- 
cns),  that  was  travelling  into  Asia  Minor  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  tu 
him  wherever  he  might  find  tiim.^ 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Saint  Paul,  in  writing  this  Epistle  to 

Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circumstances  that  bad  bcfalh*!! 

■  ■  ■  ■  '  »  '-—  -  —  ■'-  

1  See  p.  319.  supra 


S  Paley'8  Hors  Paulins,  pp.  303—305.  Macknijrht'i  I'mfsLcn  i<t  *4  Tiiii  Mct.  i. 
r.  Benson's  Preface  to  2  Tim.  pp.  GOI — 517.  Miehtelts,  vol.  iv.pu.  I0'» — 177. 
udner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ri.  pp.  336—375. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  tUK^JUi. 


Dr 

Lardner  ,, 

9  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  IGl— iC4. 
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him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  to  request  him  to 
come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain  whether 
he  should  hve  so  long,  he  gave  liim  in  tliis  letter  a  variety  of  advices, 
charges,  and  encouragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  pa- 
rent ;  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to  him  by  the 
instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle.  With  this  view  he 
exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
(2  Tim.  i.  2 — 5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord, 
nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6 — IG.) ;  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  and  to  guard  inviolable  that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  xloctrine 
(i.  13,  14.),  which  he  was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be 
able  to  teach  others  (ii.  1,  2.) ;  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  forti- 
tude, persecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3^13.) ;  to  suppress 
and  avoid  logomachies  (14.  23.) ;  to  approve  himself  a  faithful  mi- 
nister of  the  word  (16 — ^22.) ;  and  to  forewarn  him  of  tl)e  perils  of  the 
hst  days,  in  consequence  of  wicked  hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies 
of  the  truUi,  who  even  then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church. 
These  Saint  Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  various 
cautions  against  tliem.  (iii.) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy^ 
Sect.  1.  To  dihgence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the  form 

of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  an  affecting  prayer  in 

behalf  of  Onesiphorus.  (i.  2 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to  deliver 

the  uncorrupted  ductrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and  to  purity 

of  life,  (ii.) 
Sect.  3.  To  beware  of  false  teachers  in  the  last  times,  (whoae 

practices  are  described,)  to  be  constant  in  his  profession  of  the 

Gospel,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  ministerial  labours,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 8^) 
Part  III.  The  conclusion^  containing  the  apostle^ s  request  to  Timatkg 

to  cofne  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with  various  salutatimu 

for  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9 — 22.) 

V.  As  this  Episde  was  written  to  Saint  PauPs  most  intimate  friend, 
under  the  miseries  of  a  gaol  and  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  was 
not  designed  for  the  use  of  others,  it  may  serve  to  exhibit  tlie  temper 
and  character  of  Saint  Paul,  and  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  de- 
ceiver, but  sincerely  believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached. 
"  This  excellent  writing,  therefore,  will  be  read  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  witli  the  highest  satisfaction.  And 
tlie  impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  often  be  recol- 
lected by  tlieni  with  tlie  greatest  effect,  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
faitli  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consdation  under  all  the  evils  which  their 
adiierence  to  the  Gospel  may  bring  upon  them." 

^*  Imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,* "a  pious  father,  under  sent^ice  of 
death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutifej 
and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  him  again  before 
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he  left  tlie  world  ;  particularly  that  he  might  leave  with  him  Ms  dyinr 
commands,  and  charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done :  —  and 
you  will  have  the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  of 
this  whole  epistle.''^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  die  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Uore  Pauline,  pp.  339 — 356. 


SECTION  XIV. 

ON   THE   EPISTLE    TO   TITUS. 


I.  Account  of  Titus.  —  II.  Christianity^  when  planted  in  Crete.  —III. 
Date.  —  IV.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  Epistle.  —  V.  Observa- 
tions on  it. 

I.  T^rrUS  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native  of 
Antioch  in  Syria),  and  one  of  Saint  Paul's  early  converts,  who 
attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  council  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d. 
49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuing  circuit.  (Tit.  i.  4.  Gal.  ii.  1 — ^3. 
Acts  XV.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find  that  Paul  sent  him  to 
Corintli  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  state 
of  the  church  in  that  city,  and  particularly  to  report  what  efl!ect  had 
been  produced  by  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intelli- 
gence brought  to  Paul  by  Titus  afibrded  him  the  highest  satisfaction, 
as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations.  Tvii.  6 — 13.)  And  as  Titus 
had  expressed  a  particular  regard  for  tlie  Corinthians,  the  apostle 
thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  witli  some  odiers,  to  hasten 
the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  6.)  After  this, 
we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ;  he  is  mentioned  in  this 
Epistle  as  having  been  with  Saint  Paul  in  Crete.  ,(Tit.  i.  5.)  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  tlie  great  apostle  of  die  Gentiles,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  him  to 
the  Corinthians.*  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted  Crete,  we  know  not : 
neitlier  have  we  any  certain  information  concerning  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  of  his  death  ;  but  according  to  antient  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried 
in  diat  island. 

II.  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom  Chrisdanity 
was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the  fir^t 
efTusion  of  die  Holy  Spirit  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  11.),  Bishop  Tom* 
line  tliinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  on  their  return  home,  tlicy  might 
be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen.' 
But  Michaelis,  Dr.  Hales  and  many  other  critics,  are  of  opinion 
that  Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Saint  Paul,  during  the 
year  and  a  half  diat  he  spent  at  Cormth,  between  the  latter  part  of 

A.  D.  51,  and  die  former  part  of  Mm  d.  53.      It  appears  from  2  Cor. 

- —  -  .       ■ 

1  Preface  to  2  Tiin.  p.  517.    The  topics  thawt  noticed  are  ably  treated  at  lebjtk 
by  Dr.  Macknieht  in  his  Preface  to  2  Tini.  sect.  3. 
S  See  parUcuLarly  2  Cor.  ii.  13.  vii.  6, 7. 13—15.  Yiii.  lG-4)3.  lad  ui  18. 
9  Elements  of  Cliristian  Thoolofy,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
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xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an  excursion  during  tliis 
intei-val,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In  this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete,  in  order  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  tliere,  and 
took  Titus  tt'ith  him  as  an  assistant,  wliom  he  left  behind  to  regulate 
the  concerns  of  that  church.  (Tit.  i.  5.)  Joscphus  informs  us  that 
there  were  many  Jews^  in  this  island  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote 
this  Epistle  to  Titus.  The  Cretans  were  formerly  notorious  for 
piracy,  luxury,  debaucher}',  and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous 
were  they  for  tlieir  habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  xgrnri^siy^  to  act 
like  a  Cretan,  was  a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  lie.  With  these 
rices  they  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ; 
and  Saint  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
(Tit.  i.  12.) 

III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Titus.  Michaclis,  who  ihmks  it  was  written  soon  after  Iiis  supposed 
visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinion,  tliat,  in  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  Saint  PauPs  Epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between  the  second 
Epistle  to  die  Thessalonians  (a.  d.  62)  and  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (a.  d.  57).  Dr.  Hales  accordingly  dates  this  Epistle  in 
A.  D.  52  ;  Dr.  Lardner,  in  56 ;  Lord  Barrington,  in  57  ;  Dr.  Benson 
and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64 ;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and 
Paley,  and  the  Bible "  chronology,  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription 
states  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis  of  JVlacedonia, 
probably  because  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  called 
Nicopolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  the  author 
of  the  subscription  ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by  him  was  situated 
on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  built  till  after  this  period, 
by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Saint  Luke  is  totally  sUent  concerning 
Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete,  though  he  has  noticed  that  he 
touched  at  die  Fair  Havens  and  Lasoa  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome, 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  ader  his  liberation 
from  his  first  imprisonment,  a.  d.  64.  And  diis  opinion  is  strength* 
ened  by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  Saint  Paul's  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  die  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  naturally 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both  written  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present 
to  the  writer's  mind.*  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  were  never  questioned.^ 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches  in  the 
several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostolical  plan,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  he  might  discharge  his  ministry 
among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  par- 
ticular instructions  concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  iudaising 
teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace 

1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zrii.  c.  xii.  $  1.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  $  1,  &c. 

S  Among  other  instances,  that  miirht  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1 — 3.  with 
Tit.  i.  4, 5.  1  Tim.  i.  4.  with  Tit.  i.  14.  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  with  Tit.  ii.  7. 15.  and  1  Tim. 
iii.  2—4.  with  Tit.  i.  6— €. 

3  It  ifl  cited  r»r  alluded  to  by  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  tlii  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy.    See  the  referen^i^s  to  them  in  p.  374.  sujira. 
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of  ue  Cliristian  church.     The  Epbtl^  therefore  coDsists  of  dirce 

farts. 
^4.RT  1.   The  inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  H.  Instructions  to  TituSy 
Skct.  1.  ConcerniniB:  the  orchnRtion  of  elderfl,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and  deacons,  whoae  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5—9.)     Fur- 
ther, to  sho\7  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  selecting  meu 
fur  the  sacred  office,  Paul  reminds  him  of  the  acts  of  the  juda- 
isin^r  teachers.  (10 — Hi.) 
Sl(  T.  2.  Tliut  he  should  accommodate  his  eiihortations  to  the  re« 
spective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  tiiose  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  instruct ;  and,  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  hiir 
instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  he  an  example  of  what  he 
taught,  (ii.) 
Sk<:t.  3.  Tltfit  he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  Judaising  teachers,  who,  being 
averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their  own 
nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like  seditious 
spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God  to  obej 
an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce  gentle- 
ness to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish  qnes 
tions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 
Part  III.  An  invitation  to   Titus^  to  come  to  the  apostle  at  JVTcci- 
polisj  together  with  various  directions,  (iii.  12— *-15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus,  with  die  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  we  learn  that  the 
judaising  teachers  were  every  where  indefatigable  in  propagating 
their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
tlie  Jaw  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  salvation ;  that  in 
the  most  distant  countries  they  uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  practice  of  sin  consistent  with  the 
hope  of  salvation ;  and  that,  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them, 
tlicy  encouraged  them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  tliey 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  tliey  woulfl  be  pardoned 
by  tlic  efficacy  of  tlie  Lcvitical  sacrifices.  That  eminent  critic  tliioks 
it  prob:ible,  from  the  apostle's  commanding  Titus  in  Crete,  and 
TimotJiy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose  those  errors,  that  the  judaising  teach-^ 
ers  were  more  numerous  and  successful  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  tliam 
in  odier  places.  As,  however^  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  maintain  die  freedom  of  tlie  Gendles  from  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  tlie  faith.  Saint  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  and  exhortations  to  him,  as  to  Timo- 
thy :  ncitlidr  did  he  recommend  to  liiin  meekness,  lenity,  and  patience 
in  leachina;,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  but  rather  sharpness.  (Tit.  1. 13. 
ii.  }$1)  Dr.  Macknight  accounts  for  this  diiTerence  in  the  aposUc's 
letters  to  those  two  ev^ngeUsts,  by  supposing  that  Titus  was  a  person  of 
a  soft  and  mild  temper ;  whereas  Timotiiy,  being  a  young  man,  might 
have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  in  need  of  some  restraint.^ 

•  mm,  .  ■  .  ■  I  ■    I  I         '  I  II      M„i^— i^fci 

1  Dr.  Maoknight's  Prefaos  to  Titis,  aeet.  4./iu. 
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On  the  undeiigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  die  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hore  Pauline,  pp.  357 — 367. 


SECTION  XV. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE   TO   PHILEMON. 

L  Account  of  Philemon, — II.  Date.  —  III.  Genuineness  and  an* 
thenticity.  —  IV.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epistle.  — V.  Obset' 
wUions  on  it, 

I.  Philemon  was  an  mhabitant  of  Colosss,  as  appears  from 
Saint  Paul's  mentioning  Onesimus  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Colossus 
(iv.  9.),  as  one  of  them^  and  also  from  his  saluting  Archippus  in  this 
Episde  (ver.  2.),  who  appears  from  Col.  iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  paMor 
of  that  church.  Philemon  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great 
worth  as  a  man,  and  of  some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country : 
ibr  his  family  was  so  numerous,  that  it  made  a  church  by  itself,  or  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  the  church  at  Colosse.  fver.  2.)  He  was 
likewise  so  opulent,  that  he  was  able  bythecommuntcation  ofhisfaiikf 
that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh  the  bowels  of  the  Saints.  (6, 7») 
According  to  Grotius,  Philemon  was  an  elder  of  Ephesus  ;  Beausobre 
and  Dr.  Doddridge  suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Colossian  church  :  and  from  Saint  Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  at  Colossx,  Michaelis  thinks  that  be  was  a  deacon 
of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  in- 
scription of  this  Epistle,  where  Saint  Paul  calls  hiin  a  fellow-labourer. 
But  this  appeUation,  Drs.  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  Macknight  have 
remarked,  is  of  ambiguous  signification ;  being  given  not  only  to  those 
who  were  employed  m  preacliing  the  Gospel,  but  also  to  such  pkNis 
individuals,  ol  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostles  in  any  manner.' 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  diis  Episde,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Saint  Paul ;  but,  from  the  aposdc's 
saying  in  the  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard  of  Philemon's  faith  in 
Christ,  (which  was  his  usual  phrase  when  writing  to  Clvistians  whom 
he  had  never  seen,)'  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Paul's 
long  stay  at  Ephesus,  some  of  the  Colossiaiis  had  gone  thither,  and 
heard  him  preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.) ;  or 
that  the  aposde  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted  the 
Gospel  at  Colosss.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into  those  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Philemon  would  never  have 
become  a  Christian ;  the  aposde  might  therefore  well  say,  that  Phile* 
mon  owed  unto  him,  himself,  or  his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epistle,  thai 
Saint  Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it ;  end  as  he  ex- 
presses (22.)  his  expectation  of  being  sbordy  released,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  written  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  towards 

1  See  instances  of  thin  in  Rom.  xvi.  8.  and  3  Joliu  8. 
a  See  Epk.  i.  IS  ui.  2.    Qol.  1.  4.  uid  ii.  I. 
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tbc  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in  G3 ;  and  was  sent,  together  with 
tlie  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and 
Onesiinus. 

HI.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics  showed 
an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred  canon  as 
beifis;  a  private  le^tter,  and  consequently  of  very  little  im{X)rtanco  to 
the  Christian  churcii.  Uncpiestionably  the  apostles  might  (and,  for 
«ught  vv'c  know  to  the  contrary,  did)  write  private  letters  as  well  as 
otiier  persons.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  Uie  Epistle  to 
Philemon  in  tiiis  light ;  it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  oum 
hand,  which  was  nuirh  more  than  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  his 
Epistles.  (2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  tlie  pri- 
vate nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by  the  primitive 
ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was  alluded  to,  thougli|iot 
icitod  by  name,  by  Tertullian,^  and  was  reckoned  among  Saint  Paurs 
Epistles  by  Caius.^  It  was  likewise  most  expressly  quoted  by 
Origen,^  and  was  pronounced  to  be  authentic  by  aU  the  antient 
writers  cited  by  Eusebius,^  as  also  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Stronger  external  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not,  than  that  which  we 
have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argument  of  which  is  not  mean, 
nor  is  any  part  of  it  unwortliy  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  will  carefully  study  it,  will  dis* 
cern  a  great  number  of  the  docurines  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  1.  In  a  religious  view,  or 
upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Chrisdans  are  upon  a  level.  Onesimus, 
the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  Chrisdau,  is  tiie  apostle's  dear  son  and 
Philemon's  brother.  2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's 
civil  affairs.  By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freed- 
man  ;  his  temporal  estate  or  condition  was  still  the  same ;  and,  diough 
Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son  and  Philemon's  brother  upon  a  re- 
ligious account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever, 
unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him  his  freedom.  3.  Servants 
should  not  he  taken  or  detained  from  their  own  masters  without  their 
master's  consent  (sec  ver.  13,  14.)  4.  We  should  iQve  and  do  good 
unto  all  men.  We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The 
-apostle  has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension, 
and  Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  folbw,  Hf;  took 
pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most  alTectionate  and 
earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  master  for  his  pardon.  5.  Wo 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  those  who  are  wicked,  but  sliould  u«ie 
our  best  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.  Though  Onesimus  liad  robbed 
bis  master  and  run  away  from  him,  the  aposJe  atten.ptcd  his  con- 

-1 -  -         ■  -_.  — . .,     — _  .    .^pJMaj^ 

J  f.ard'.or'f  Wo;k^,  bvt.  vril.  ii.  p.  4C5  :  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  42-i, 
«  Ibid  -v..».  \ol  it   ,».  *^74. ;  -Ito.  vol.  i.  p  4^*2. 
3  Ibid  "fr:).  V.  I.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  d.  535. 
^  kWif.iLrrl  !:»>  iii.r.tfi. 
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version  among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  tlie  injured  party  freely  for- 
give :  accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul .  gives  a  promise,  under  his  own 
hand,  for  Onesimus's  making  restitution,  as'  a  matter  of  justice,  if 
Philemon  insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should  be  grateful  to  our  bene- 
factors. This  Saint  Paul  touches  upon  very  gendy  (ver.  19.),  where 
he  intimates  to  Philemon  that  he  owed  unto  him  himself  also  :  and 
therefore,  in  point  of  gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request 
8.  We  should  forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to 
them.  9.  Tlie  apostle^s  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  up  quarrels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at 
variance.  10.  A  wise  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  in  a  soft 
and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  authori^  to  com* 
mand.  11.  The  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all 
teachers  of  religion,  have  here  the  most  glorious  example  set  beibre 
them,  to  induce  them  to  have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of 
men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave, 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fugitive,  and  a  thief,  but  preached 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  hun,  and  took  pains  witli  him,  till  be  had 
restored  him  to  his  master,  an  honest  wortliy  man  ; — how  disinte- 
rested must  he  have  been  i  To  whom  would  he  not  condescend  ? 
or  whose  salvation  and  happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote f  Would  to  God  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teacners 
of  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places !  12.  Here  is  a  roost 
gbrious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is  rightij 
understood  and  sincerely  embraced.  It  transforms  a  worthless  slave 
and  thief  uito  a  pious,  virtuous,  amiable,  and  useful  man ;  makes  him 
not  only  happier  and  better  in  himself,  but  a  better  servant,  and 
better  in  all  relations  and  circumstances  whatever. 

^*  Shall  an  epistle,  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instructions,  be 
rejected  for  its  brevity  ?  or  because  the  occasion  required  that  it 
should  be  written  concerning  one  particular  person  i  or  addressed  to 
a  private  man  f  Men  would  do  well  to  examine  it  carefully  befixre 
they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it  so  slightly."^ 

IV.  We  learn  from  tliis  Epistle  that  Onesimus  was  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,^  and  ran  away  from  him 
as  far  as  Rome.  Whetlier  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
vohmtarily  went  to  Saint  Paul,  or  in  what  otlier  manner  they  came  to 
meet  there,  we  have  no  information.  But  the  apostle,  during  his 
conGneuient  "  in  his  own  hired  house,"  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  rude  slave,  converted  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptbed 
Irim.  It  also  appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some 
time,  to  wait  upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  confirmed 
tlie  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.     During  his  abode  with 

1  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  tlio  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  vol.  u.  p.  311.  9d 
edit. 

S  Mackni^ht  and  Lardner  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  Paul's  expression  in  the 
eighteenth  verne  does  not  insinuate  that  Onesimus  bad  tohhtd  Uis  master  of  aaj 
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the  apostle,  he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  affection : 
but,  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  running  away  from  his  master,  he 
wished  to  repair  that  injury  by  returning  to  him.  At  the  saine  time 
being  afraid  lest,  on  his  return,  his  master  should  indict  upon  him 
the  punishment  which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a 
fugitive  slave,^  he  entreated  Saint  Paul  to  write  to  Philemon  in  his 
behalf,  and  requested  him  to  ibrgive  and  receive  liim  again  into  his 
iamOy.  The  aposde  therefore  wrote  this  Episde  to  PliHemon,  ^*  in 
which  with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression,  warmth  of  affection, 
and  delicacy  of  address,  he  not  only  interceded  for  Ooesiiuus^s  par* 
don,  but  urged  Philemon  to  esteem  liim  and  put  confidence  in  him 
as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the 
injury  diat  has  been  done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to 
the  character  which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to 
appear  in  Pliilemoo's  family  uith  some  degree  of  reputation  bound 
hunself  in  this  Epistle  by  his  hand^writing,  not  only  to  repay  all  that 
Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  reparation  also  to  Phi- 
lemon for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to  Iiim  by  running  away."* 
To  account  for  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Saint  Paul  in  diis  Epbde, 
io  order  to  obtain  Onesimus^s  pardon,  and  procure  a  thorough  recon- 
ciliation, it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  witli  some  critics,  diat  Phile- 
mon was  keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
intractable  disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  proverbial.  The 
contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  aposde,  who  has  in  other  places  com- 
mended his  benevolence  and  charity.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  has  conjectured,  that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves, 
on  whom  the  pardoning  of  Onesimtjis  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad 
effect ;  and  therefore  be  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as 
an  example  to  the  rest.  At  least  Saint  Paul  could  not  have  con- 
sidered the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so  much 
earnest  entreat}*^,  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  piety,  benevolence,  and 
gratitude,  unless  be  had  suspected  him  to  have  entertained  some 
such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  From  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  aposde  solicited  his  pardon,  and  from  die 
generosity  and  goodness  of  Philemon's  disposition,  the  eminept 
critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he  actually  pardoned  Onesimus, 
and  even  gave  him  his  freedom,  in  compliance  with  die  qwsde's  in- 
sinuation, as  it  is  interpreted  by  some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he 
had  asked.  For  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  antient  times,  to 
bestow  freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The  primitive 
Christians  preserving  this  Episde,  and  placing  it  in  the  sacred  canon, 
(Dr.  Benson  remarks)  are  strong  argiunents  to  induce  us  to  believe 

1  Grotius  inforiDB  as  that  maaters  had  a  power  to  torture  theb  ilaves  who  be- 
haved ill,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death,  without  implying  to  the  magiatrate  ;  and 
that  this  waa  agreeable  not  only  to  the  Roman,  but  alfo  to  the  Grecian  law. 

9  Macknight'f  Preface  to  Philemon,  aect.  8. 
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that  Philemon  granted  the  apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus 
into  his  house  and  favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  re- 
commended by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  liim  into  tlieir  church. 
In  die  Apostolical  Constitutions/  Onesimus  is  said  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Beraja ;  but  they  are  a  compilation  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  consequently  of  no  autliority.  When  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (a.  d.  107),  their  bishop's  name  was  Onesimus : 
and  Grotius  thought  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paul 
interceded.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Lardner^  remarks,  is  not  certain.  Dr. 
MiU^  has  mentioned  a  copy,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs  broken. 

The  wlu)]e  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  composition. 
Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such  affection  and  con- 
cern for  Onjgsimus,  such  distant  but  just  insinuation,  such  a  genteel 
and  fine  addfess  pervade  the  whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  Saint  Paul  was  ncitlier  unacquainted  with  the 
iVorld,  nor  tliat  weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of 
revelation  have, sometimes  represented  him  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  tlie  masterly  address 
that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  see  here,  in  a  most  striking 
light,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  poUteness  is,  not  only  with  all  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend,  but  even  u-ith  the  dignity  of  the 
Chrislidi^aiid  the  apostle.  Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety. 
With  what  dignity  and  autliority  does  Saint  Paul  entreat,  though  a 
prisoner !  With  what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command, 
though  an  apostle !  And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
(Hher  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it  with  an  Epistle  of 
the  younger  Pliny,*  that  seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  similar 
occasion ;  which,  though  composed  by  one  who  has  always  been 
reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epistolary  style,  and  diough  it  undoubtedly 
has  many  beauties,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial 
reader  to  be  vasdy  inferior  to  this  animated  composition  of  the 
aposde.  Pliny  seems  desirous  of  saying  sometliing ;  the  apostle  has 
urged  every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny  is  too 
a^cted  to  be  affecting ;  the  aposde  takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and 
excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will  or  not.* 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  episde  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  pp.  368 — 377. 
*■     ~  ■  ■    ■ 

1  Lib.  viii.  c.  46. 

a  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  381. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  324. 

3  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kurteri,  p.  513. 

4  Lib.  ix.  ep.  21. 

^  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

ON   THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE    HEBREWS. 

1.  To  whom  written. — II.  In  what  language.  —  HI.  Its  genuineness 
and  authenticity.  —  Proofs  that  it  was  written  by  Saint  Paul.  — 
IV.  Its  date.  —  V.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Episde. — VL 
Synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Saint  Paul, 
with  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
more  controverted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. As  tlie  initiatory  formula,  usual  in  the  other  apostolical  letters, 
IS  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwithstanding  the  superscription  terms 
it  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews),  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was 
really  an  Epistle  sent  to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse 
or  dissertation  intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines 
that  it  u  an  Episde,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 
plural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would  be  no 
proof,  but  also  that  die  author  alludes  to  special  circumstances  in  this 
writing  b  chapters  v.  11,  12.  vi.  9.  x.  32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in 
chapter  xiii.  23,  24.  which  contains  the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various 
salutations ;  all  which  circumstances  taken  togetlier  show  that  it 
really  is  an  apostolical  Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  leam^ 
ed  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion, 
that  by  "  tlie  Hebrews*'  in  diis  Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those 
Jewish  believers  who  had  left  Jerusalem  a  short  time  before  its  de- 
struction, and  were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor  ;^  but  of 
this  we  have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  tliat 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia,  Mace- 
donia, or  at  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided  in  iPalestine.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theo- 

fhylact,  and  other  fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
lebrews  was  sent  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea ;  who  in  the 
apostle^s  days  were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  tliem  from  the 
Jews  in  the  Gentile  cfountries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians, 
(Acts  vi.  1.  ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned  fathers  is 
adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs.  Lightfoot,  Whitby, 
Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bisliops  Pearson  and  Tomliae, 
Hallet,  Rosenmiidler,  Scott,  apd  others.  Michaelis  considers  it  as 
written  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Palestine ;  and  observes  that  it  is  a  question  of  little  or  no  moment, 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  alone,  or  to  other  cities  in  Palestine ; 
because  an  Episde  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusa* 
lem  must  equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewisli  converts  in  that 
country.     TJie  very  antlent  opinion  last  stated  is  corroborated  by  the 


1  Obseryatioiu  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  p.  244. 
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contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which  we  meet  with  many  things 
peculiady  suitable  to  the  believers  in  Judaea. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  in  imminent  dangler  of  falling 
back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  a  severe  per- 
secution,  and  partly  by  the  false  arguments  of  the  rabbins.  This 
eould  hardly  have  happened  to  several  communities  at  the  same  time* 
in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and  therefore  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  commentators  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  Christianity  at 
tliis  time  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and 
the  Roman  magistrates,  throughout  the  empire  in  general,  so  much 
religious  liberty,  that  out  of  Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  effected  a  general  persecution.^  But,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that  country 
underwent  several  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  liigli- 
priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananue,  when  Saint  James  and  other 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom. 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  especially 
those  to  the  Ephesians,  Phihppians,  and  Colossians,  and  compare 
them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were  addressed  to 
the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyoia, 
we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers,  not  the  smallest 
traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostacy  to  Judaism,  and  still  less 
of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chap- 
ters of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  two  passages  of  this  Epistle 
(vi.  6.  X.  29.),  which  relate  to  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  a  person 
justly  condemned  and  crucified,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situa- 
tion of  communities  in  Palestine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  thest 
passages  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really  aposta- 
tised and  openly  blasphemed  Christ ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi. 
11.  that  violent  measures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpo8€f« 
of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early 
age.  Neither  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
return  to  Judaism :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened  in 
the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would  hardly 
kave  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or  without  cautioning  other  per- 
i^ons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circumstance  likewise, 
to  which  tlie  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  (x.  25.), 
that  several,  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  the  places  of 
public  worship,  does  not  occur  in  any  other  Epistle,  and  implies  a 
general  and  continued  persecution,  which  deterred  the  Chris^^ians 
from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith.  In  this  melancholy  situation, 
the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  are  referred  (x.  25.  35—38.) 
to  the  promised  coming  of  Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await 
with  patience,  as  being  not  far  distant.  This  can  be  no  other  than 
the  promised  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ 
himself  said  (Luke  xxi.  28.),  **  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to 
pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption 

1  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea.  See  also  Lardner*i  Credibilily« 
ehap.  vu.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164—201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 
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draweth  nigh."  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were  oppress- 
ed :  but  it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of  other  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under  Nero  happened 
in  the  year  65,  about  two  years  before  the  commencement  of  tb« 
Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Domitian,  about  five-and-twenty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  From  ch.  xiii.  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express  terms  of 
martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  we  may  with 
great  probability  infer  that  several  persons  had  really  suffered,  and 
afforded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren.  If  this  inference  be  just» 
the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  must  have  been  in- 
habitants of  Palestine  ;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
before  the  year  65,  had  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  power  of 
persecuting  its  professors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  tliem  of 
their  lives,  because  no  Roman  court  of  justice  would  have  condemned 
a  man  to  death,  merely  for  religious  opinions  ;  and  the  pretence  of 
the  Jews,  that  whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  Roman  magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the 
elder  James  had  already  suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  under- 
going the  same  fate  (Acts  xii.  3 — 6.  xxiii.  11-^/21.  26.  30.) ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,^  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  the  younger  An  anus,  about  the  year  64  or  65.* 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.  and  particularly  the 
exhortation  in  ii.  1—^4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  of  Ju- 
dsa,  where  Jesus  Christ  himself  first  taught,  and  his  disciples  after 
him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  numerous  and  conspicuous 
miracles. 

5.  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judaea  must  have  been. 
This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ;  ii.  9.  18. ;  v.  7,  8. ;  ix.  14.  28. ;  x.  11. ; 
xii.  2,  3. ;  and  xiii.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  understood  of  Christiana 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judeea,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached. 

7.  Lastly,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiii.  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult  td 
be  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  He- 
brews who  lived  out  of  Palestine ;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an  instance  of 
expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in  Christ ;  on  the 
contrary  the  apostles  themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  openly  in 
the  Jewish  assemblies.     But  if  we  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was 

1  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  9.  $  1.  The  words  of  Josephos  are  as  follow :  **  Tb« 
yovngor  Ananus,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  of  despe- 
rate character,  of  the  seot  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  as  I  luve  observed  in  other 
placet,  were  in  «reneral  severe  in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus  embraced  tha 
opportunity  of  acting  accordiug  to  his  iucUnation,  after  the  death  of  Festus,  and 
before  the  arrival  ofnis  successor  Albinus.  In  this  interval  he  constituted  a  court 
of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  %  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ, 
and  several  others,  where  they  were  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  and  wers 
condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death.  But  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  city,  and 
they  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  highly  of  this  measure." 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193 — 197. 
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written  to  Jcwisli  converts  in  Jerusalem,  this  passage  becomes  per^^ 
fectlj  clear,  and,  Dr.  Lardner  observes,  must  have  been  very  suita- 
ble to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was  written  only  a  short  time  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  about  the  year  65  or  66.  The 
ChristiauH,  on  this  supposition,  are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with 
.'patience,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  igoo- 
miniously  expelled  from  Jt^rusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been 
forced  out  of  this  very  city,  and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It 
was  a  city  devoted  to  destruction,  and  they  who  fled  from  it  had  to 
expect  a  better  in  heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already 
warned  by  their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  15—22.) 
and  tlie  time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was 
written,  be  not  far  distant.  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice, 
appears  from  the  relation  of  Eusebius  ;^  and,  according  to  Jose* 
phus,^  the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  mea- 
sures after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  G alius,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 66,  and  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  clear ;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  to  Hebrews, 
who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  **  let  vs  go  forth  with  him  ovi 
of  the  catnpj  bearing  his  reproach^^"*  lose  their  meaning.  Further,  (z. 
25.),  the  exhortation.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together^ 
as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  eihorting  one  another,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  destructicm  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfal  of  tlte  Jewish 
nation :  hut  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of 
Palestine,  and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  either  to 
forsake  or  to  frequent  ihe  places  of  public  worship.*' 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidences,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine,  it 
has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  {ye  have  not  resisted  unto  blood, 
combating  against  sin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,, 
where  there  had  already  been  two  martyrs,  viz.  8te])hen  and  James. 
But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight :  for  the  apostle  was  addressing 
the  laity  of  that  church,  to  whom  alone  this  Epistle  was  directed, 
and  not  to  the  rulers ;  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  common  people  had 
hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  they  had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged, 
and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viii.  1 — 3.  xxvi.  10, 11.  and  1  Thes.  ii.  H. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  {God  is  not  unrighteous  to  for- 
get your  work  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the 
saints,  and  do  minister),  is  not  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  members  of  that  church 
tit  first  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had  all  tilings  in  com- 
mon, yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that  they  were  relieved  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Macedonia,  G alalia, 
Corinth,  and  Antioch.     There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  objection. 

^^^^i— »»— ■^■^^■— ■^»^'^^^— ^^—^^i— ~-^^— ^■-^— ^^i"^i— ^— "»         I      ■  ■  »^^— .■— »»^i^— ^— ^BW— ^»^^^ 

1  HiBt.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3r».  9  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  SO.  $  1. 

3  Micha«Iiii,  vol.  iv.  p.  11^.  JUar^o^**  W(^rk»,  t^ve.  vol.  ? i.  pp.  383^'^7. ;  4ta. 
vol.  i.  pp.  320,  3:^7. 
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Ministering  to  the  saints  in  those  days  did  not  consist  solely  in  help* 
ing  them  with  money.  Attending  on  them  in  their  imprisonment  — 
rendering  them  any  little  offices  of  which  they  stood  in  need  —  speak- 
ing to  tliem  in  a  kind  and  consolatory  manner  —  these  and  such 
other  services  as  may  be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still 
are,  as  much  ministering  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary 
aid.  And  doubtless  the  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  minis- 
tered in  that  manner  to  one  another  in  their  afflictions.  But,  though 
the  generality  of  the  members  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  pover- 
ty by  the  sufferings  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probabihty  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have  de- 
served the  commendation,  that  they  had  ministered  and  did  minister 
to  the  saints,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  their  worldly  goods.^ 

II.  The  next  question  conceFning  tl)is  Epistle  Eelates  to  tlie  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  On  this  subject  there  have  been  two 
principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or  Barnabas ;  and  the  other,  tliat  it 
was  written  in  Greek.  The  former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the 
fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Jerome,  and  (as  some  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt, 
Michaelis,  and  others  among  the  moderns.  The  latter  opinion  — 
that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Greek  —  is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Beausobre,  Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet,  Wetstein, 
Braunius,  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Pritius,  Molden- 
hawer,  Lnrdner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Rosenmiiller,  Rompxus, 
Viser,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Hales,  and,  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
modern  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  tlie  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of  this 
Ej)istie  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following. 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
it  was  proper  that  it  should  be  written  in  their  own  language.  To 
this  argument,  it  has  been  replied,  Jirst,  That  if  it  was  proper  that 
the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  must  have 
been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his  letter  to  the  Romans  in  their 
own  language  ;  yet  we  know  that  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
was  not  written  in  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek :  nay, 
that  all  his  Epistles,  and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in 
Greek,  and  not  in  the  languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  to 
whom  thf^y  were  addressed.  Secondly y  the  Apostolical  Epistles  be-' 
ing  intended  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  every  age, 
as  well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
proper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial 
dialect ;  bcrcause  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  under- 
stood. The  r^rjiuments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Greek  was  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  written 
in  Hebrew.^ 

2.  It  is  objected  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written  in 

1  Macknii;ht  s  Preface  to  the  £pijtle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect.  2.  ^  1. 

2  Sftj  Vol.  11   Part  1.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  III.  ^  II.    To  the  above  arf|[Ufnent  we  may 
add,  that  the  apostolic  father  Barnabas  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Uebrein/ 
Greek  language. 
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IT<>brew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  that  of  Saint  Paul's 
other  Epistles.  To  which  Roseiimiillcr,  after  Carpzov,  has  replied 
by  obscrvinjr,  that  the  difl'erence  in  style  may  be  readily  accounted 
for,  by  considering  that  this  was  one  of  the  apostle^s  last  Epistles, 
and  that  from  his  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks 
and  conditions,  during  his  numerous  journeys,  "  Paul  the  aged** 
would  naturally  write  in  a  diAerent  style  from  Paul  when  a  young 
ninn.  To  this  remark  we  may  add,  that  there  are  such  coincidences 
of  expression  between  this  Epistle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters, 
which  were  in  Greek,  as  plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and 
consequently  did  not  write  it  in  Hebrew  ;  but  as  this  topic  is  discuss- 
ed more  at  length  in  a  subsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  Syriac  version  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek 
at  the  end  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  secOnd  century,  it 
is  evident  that  no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant ;  and  consequent- 
ly that  Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  the  blunders  committed  by 
the  supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
where  or  when,  we  are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation  executed 
in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  ?  If  so,  what  purpose  could 
be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  was  only  to  be  used  in 
Greek  ?  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the  supposed  translation  ?  In 
what  lan^riiage  was  it  communicated  to  others  by  the  Christians  who 
first  receiv<*d  it  ?  Clement  was  nt»ver  in  the  East  to  translate  it. 
And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came 
they  to  be  so  utterly  lost,  that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  con- 
cerning them,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever  remained  :  besides,  if  it 
were  translated  by  Clement  in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone 
were  ])reserved,  how  came  it  to  pnss,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and 
generally  received  in  the  East  before  the  w^estern  churches  received 
it  into  their  canon  of  Scripture  ?  This  tradition  therefore,  respecting 
its  translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  S)Tro- 
Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  funiishes  us  with  decisive  and 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout,  manifests 
that  it  is  no  translation.  Ir  has  altogether  the  air  of  an  original.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator,  nor  do  we  meet  with  those 
Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly  in  the  Septuagint  version-. 

2.  The  nunicrous  paronomasias,  or  concurrences  of  words  of  like 
sound,  but  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  with  due  effect,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  tliis  Epistle,  are  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a 
translation.  Sec  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in  Hebrews  v.  8. 
11.  vii.  S.  19.  ix.  10.  X.  31.  xi.  37.  and  xiii.  14.  (Gr.) 

3.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted:  as  Melchizedek  hy  King  of 
Jiifrkteousncas  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace^  which  interpretation 
would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  He- 
brew.    \i  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not  an  original,  because 

1  Sec  pp.  r{l)6 — 404.  infra ,  where  the  question  respecting  the  author  of  this 
i^pistle  is  considered. 
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the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added,  we  ipay  with  equal  pro- 
priety affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatiaiis  an4 
Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has  added  the  interpretation  of  the 
Syriac  word  Abba,  —  father  (Rom.  viii.  14.  Gal.  iv.  6.)  or  that  Saint 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.),  he  has  ex- 
jdained  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  Messiah  and  Rabboni. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  three  evangelists,  nil 
of  whom,  we  have  seen,  wrote  in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of 
Christian  antiquity  also  demonstrates.  A  further  proof  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  coiise* 
quently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  author  is 
founded  on  the  interpretation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  words 
above  cited. 

4.  The  passages,  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle, 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where  that 
faithfully  represented  the  Hebrew  text.  Frequently  the  stress  of  the 
argument  tsikcn  from  such  quotations  relies  on  something  peculiar 
in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  if  the 
Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  Septuagint  did  not  fully  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  author  of  the  Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his 
own,  from  which  he  argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  this  Epistle  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.^ 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  positive)  argu- 
ments for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  die  Hebrews,  which 
Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but  without  success,  the  hj-^pothe- 
sis  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  is  attended  with  several  dimculties, 
and  particularly  the  two  following. 

1.  That  at  that  time  the  author  (Saint  Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  sub- 
sequent page)^  could  not  determine  in  what  dialect  he  should  write 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  might  all  understand :  for  the  pure  He- 
brew then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was  not  in  fiopu- 
lar  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects  spoken,  as  the 
East  Aramtean  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramoean  or  Syriac  ;  which 
suffered  various  alterations  from  the  places  where  the  Jews  were  dis- 
persed ;  so  that  the  original  Hebrew  was  known  comparatively  to 
few,  and  those  who  were  conversant  in  Syriac  might  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Chaldee.  If  therefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in 
biblical  Hebrew,  the  learned  few  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it 
been  written  in  either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews 
could  have  perused  it. 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  of  this  Epistle  could  have  in- 
structed only  his  own  nation  ;  and  his  arguments  would  have  availed 
only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving  multitude  would  in 
all  probabdity  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines,  and  misrepresented  them 
to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers.  But  by  writing  the  Epistle  in 
Greek,  which  language,  we  have  seen,  was  at  that  time  universally 

1  Dr.  Owen  lias  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fiflh  exercitation  on  the  Hcbrewg, 
vol.  i.  pp.  46—03.  folio  edition.  Calmel^  Comment.  Literal,  torn.  viii.  pp.  631,  GXi. 
Calvin  and  several  other  divines  Iiave  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  the 
Ilebreiv  word  btrith  by  iia^fiKn^  which  denotes  either  testament  or  covenant :  and 
Michaelis  has  acknowledged  Uiat  Ifcis  is  the  most  specious  of  all  tlie  arguments 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written  in  Greek 
But  Braunius  has  shown  that  it  prorec  nothing  either  way.  Prolcg.  in  Kp.  ad 
Hebr.  p.  25.  s  See  pp.  390-404.  ir\fra. 
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known  and  understood,  be  instructed  his  own  countrymen,  and  also 
ezpleuned  the  Christian  covenant  to  the  Gentiles.^ 

The  preceding  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  this 
much  litigated  point.  The  reader  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems 
best  supported  concerning  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  farmer,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  him  to  be 
reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle  being  Jirst  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  then  translated  mto  Greek,  by  no  means  kfkcis  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity.^ 

III.  Tlie  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  author  of  this  Epistle, 
some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul ;  otiiers  to 
Clement  of  Rome ;  others  to  the  evangelist  Luke ;  and  the  Christian 
church  generally  to  Saint  Paul. 

Tertullian^  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Barnabas, 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  but  it  rests  on  mere  con- 
jecture, for  Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  even  say  that 
this  opinion  was  received  by  the  church.  He  is  also  contradicted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  who  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews as  Saint  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  style  of  the 
Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  writtten  by  him. 
Further,  it  appears  from  Heb.  xiii.  24.  that  tliis  Epistle  was  written 
from  Italy,  where  there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went 
Philastrius^  relates,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  many  per- 
sons attributed  this  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome  ;  but  this  notion  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Clement  has  himself  repeatedly  quoted 
this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Saint 
Luke ;  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style  between  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Saint  Luke,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  greater  elegance  of  style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in 
this  Epistle,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Saint  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to 
this  hypothesis  there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Saint  Luke 
was  a  Gentile  by  birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Saint  Paul 

Sosscssed,  who  was  instnicted  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated 
ewish  teachers.  2.  If  Saint  Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  be 
not  rather  inscribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  ?  3. 
Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this  Epistle  as 
being  written  by  tliat  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the  primitive  Christian 
writers  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  and 
also  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles.  4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  ad- 
dresses the  Hebrews  (xiii.  18,  19.)  as  persons  amcmg  whom  be  had 
preached  the  Gospel :  and  as  it  no  where  appears  that  Luke  had 

1  Franctsci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  in  £p.  ad  Hebr.  torn.  i.  p.  1895. 
edit.  Genevie,  1613. 

9  See  the  observations  on  this  topic  in  Vol.  I.  p.  90.      3  De  Pndicitia,  cap.  SO. 

4  Kuseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  34.  See  the  paraago  also  in  Lardner,  dvo.  vol  IL 
p.  211.;  4to.Tol.  i.  p.  394. 

d  Her.  c.  89.    Lardner^  8to.  vol.  iv.  p.  500.  i  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  582. 
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preached  to  the  converted  Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the 
author  of  this  Epistle. 

Amongthe  modern  writers,  the  illustrious  reformer  Luther  thought 
tliat  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xviii.  24.  28.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scripture, 
fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  mightily  convinced  the  Jews  out  of  the 
Scripture  itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably  are  found  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  this  conjecture  is  totally  unsup- 
portea  by  historical  testimony,  no  mention  whatever  being  made  of 
any  Epistle  or  other  writing  as  being  composed  by  Apollos.  Some 
weight  would  certainly  have  attached  to  this  ingenious  and  plausible 
conjecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos  had  been 
peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in  Saint  Paul  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  But  Saint  Paul  being  endow- 
ed with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than  Apollos,  and  being 
also  a  divmely  constituted  apostle,  the  conjecture  of  Luther  necessa- 
rily falls  to  the  ground.^ 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  for  the  opinion  which  has 
generally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church,  viz.  that  the  Episde  to 
the  Hebrews  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

I,  In  the  First  Place,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  Saint  PauTs  pro- 
duction by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  secorui  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.)  yjrom 
which  passase  it  is  evident^ 

1.  That  Peter  had  read  all  PauPs  letters. 

2.  That  Paul  had  written  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter  was 
then  writing,  that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  general  (2  Pet.  i.  1.), 
and  to  those  of  the  dispersion  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  Now,  since 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistle  was  lost,  it  follows 
that  it  roust  be  that  wliich  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews. 

3.  That  Paul  wrote  to  them  concerning  the  same  topics  which 
were  the  subjects  of  Peter's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes,  that  by 
Christ  are  given  to  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness  (2  Pet. 
i.  3,  4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God^  in  xahom  the  Fa- 
ther is  well  pleased  with  us,  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke.  These  very 
topics  are  copiously  discussed  in  Heb.  i.  to  x.  19.  Again,  Peter  ex- 
horts them  to  faith  and  holiness  (2  Pet.  i.  5—16.  ii.  15.) ;  so  also  does 
Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 5.  iii.  1.  6^-19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apos- 
tacy  (2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.),  and  so  does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  (Heb.  vi.  4 — ^9.) 

4.  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  Saint 
Paul  an  eminency  of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  written  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  to  him.  As  Paul  made  use  of  that  wisdom  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other  Epistles,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  the  same  wisdom,  zeal,  and  love  in  writ- 
ing the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the  passage  now  under  con- 
sideration, Peter  eminently  distinguishes  that  apostle's  ^nsdom.  He 
does  not  refer  to  Paul's  spiritual  wisdom  in  general,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he 
particularly  alludes  to  the  especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has 

1  It  is  adopted,  however,  by  Dindorf,  in  his  Excursus  ad  J.  A.  ErneHti  Lectionei 
ActdemicQ  in  £piitolaiii  ad  Babrsos,  p.  1180. 8fo.  laprnm,  1810. 
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displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom 
the  structure  of  his  arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince^ 
if  unbelievers  :  wliile  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admi- 
rably calculated  to  animate  the  believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and 
fortitude  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  Peter  asserts  to  be  mani- 
fest in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capacities,  preju- 
dices, and  aficctions  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  whom  he  con- 
stantly urged  with  their  own  principles  and  concessions. 

5.  That  Peter  atlirms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  difficult  to  be  understood 
(riva  dodvoYira).  NoW  Paul  explicitly  states  (Heb.  v.  11.)  that  some 
of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  discuss  in  that  Epistle  were  ou(fsffi^s-ora^ 
hard  to  be  uttered^  ox  ditiicult  to  be  interpreted,  and  cousequentlj 
hard  to  be  understood ;  particularly  the  topic  he  immediately  had  in 
view,  viz.  the  tt/pical  nature  of  the  person  of  Melchisedek.  Or  if  it 
refer  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  '*  hard  to 
be  uttered,**  because  it  implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest 
af\er  this  typical  order,  but  also  his  paying  down  the  ransom  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  his  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  by  this 
sacrifice,  and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 
Topics  like  these  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  apostle  to  explain  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews ;  not  because  they  were  in  themselves 
abstruse,  but  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehension,  through 
their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  law  and  priesthood.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  diat  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in  view.  We 
have  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  testimony,  because,  as 
he  was  an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his  evidence  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy  respecting  this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate 
(notwithstanding  the  sceptical  declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contra- 
ry) that  it  is  a  genuine  and  inspired  production  of  tlie  illustrious  apostle 
Saint  Paul.  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
the  same  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each  of  them 
smgly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjectures  advanced  against  it, 
but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  furnish  such  a  body  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  Saint  Paul  being  the  author  of  this  Episde,  as  can  be 

t  To  tho  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epiatlo  paiticukrly 
intended  by  Saint  Peter  may  be  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Saint  Paul 
•peaks  to  tiic  Jews  by  name  (ii.  17.),  and  in  which  there  is  an  exhortation  to  ac- 
count the  lon^-suffering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  or  that  which  leads  to  ropentaoe*. 
But  to  this  objection  Whitby  has  well  replied,  (1.)  That  what  is  written  in  the 
Epistle  to  tho  Romans  is  addressed  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  only,  whereas  Saint 
Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii.  12),  the  beloved  (verses  1.  14. 17.),  to  tiiooe 
who  had  received  like  precious  faith,  (i.  1.)  He  therefore  could  not  mean  the 
Jews,  of  whom  Saint  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that 
Ep'stio  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  it 
addressed  to  those  at  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  17.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there, 
(i.  \X  xi.  V.\.  XV.  15,  16.)  —  (3.)  The  words  of  Saint  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an 
exliortation  to  count  the  long-suffering  of  (fod  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despis- 
ing this  long-suffering  :  whereas  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x.)  he  comuende 
their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it  would  obtain  salyatioo  ; 
and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  c^^me,  and  would  not  tarry.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  9.  xii.  14.  18.  24.)  men- 
tion is  made  of  tlie  introduction  of  the  righteous  into  tlie  heavenly  country, 
which  is  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter. 
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adduced  for  tio  other  antient  anonymous  writing  whatever.    We 
therefore  proceed  to  remark, 

2.  Secondly,  that  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  decidedly 
ascribes  this  Epistle  to  Saint  Paul, 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church,  who  wrote  in 
the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
about  the  year  107.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  be  refer* 
red  to  by  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  relation  of  his  martyrdom,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  This  Epistle  is  of^en  quoted 
as  Saint  PauPs  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It 
is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen  about  230.  It  was  also 
received  as  the  apostle*s  by  Dionyaius  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  247. 
It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theognostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus 
about  294,  and  by  Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the 
Paulicinns  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to 
Paul  by  Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius  bishop  of  Csesarea,  about 
315,  says,  "  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paid  manifest  and  well 
known  :  but  yet  there  are  some,  who  reject  that  to  the  Hebrews,  al-. 
leging  in  behalf  of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church 
of  Rome  as  a  writing  of  Paul."  It  is  of\cn  quoted  by  Eusebius  him- 
self as  Saint  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enumeration  of 
Saint  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two  to 
the  Thessnlonians,  and  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture 
ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by  Adamantios, 
author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330,  and  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  in  348  ;  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  in  3G3,  where  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles  are  enumerated  in  the  same  order  as  in  Athanasius, 
just  noticed.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as  Paul's  by  Epiphanius 
about  3G8  ;  by  the  apostolical  constitutions  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century;  by  Basil  about  370;  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370;  by 
Am))Iulochius  also.  But  he  says  it  was  not  universally  received  as 
Paul's.  It  was  received  by  Gregory  Nyssen  about  371 ;  by  Didymus 
of  Alexandria  about  the  same  time  ;  by  F.phraim  the  Syrian  in  370, 
and  by  the  churches  of  Syria ;  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus  in  378 ;  by  Hie^ 
rax,  a  learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  302  ;  by  Serapion  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  Egypt  about  347 ;  by  Titus  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia 
about  362 ;  by  Theodore  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  about  the 
year  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  398  ;  by  Severian  bishop  of 
Gabala  in  Syria  in  401  ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch  about  401 ;  by  Palla- 
dius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about  408  ;  by  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium  about  412  ;  by  Cyril  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  412;  by  Theodo- 
ret  in  423  ;  by  Eutherius  bishop  of  Tyaua  in  Cnppadocia  in  431 ;  by 
Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  about  440;  by  Euthalius  in 
Egypt  about  458;  and,  prolmbly  by  Dionytsius,  falsely  called  the 
Aroopagite  ;  by  the  author  of  the  Qufsstiones  rt  Responsioncs,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Justiu  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  writu^u  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  Stichometry  of  Niccphorus  about  806 ;  and  is  rec«\v«dL 
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06  Pnul*s  by  Cosmas  of  Alexandria  about  535  ;  by  Leontiiu  of  Con- 
fctuntinople  abuut  GIO ;  by  John  Damascen  in  730  ;  by  Photius  about 
^8 ;  by  CCcumcnius  about  the  year  950 ;  and  by  Theophylact  in 
1070. 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church,  who  wrote  in 
the  Latin  language,  we  may  fir^t  cite  Clement,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Rome,  though  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.  d. 
96,  or,  according  to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle 
tliere  are  several  allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Irensus  bishop  of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited 
some  passages  out  of  this  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost :  nevertheless  it 
docs  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul's.  By  Tertulliant 
presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Epistle  is  ascribed  to 
Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been  presbyter  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  mentioned 
thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Hippolitus,  who  flourisb- 
ed  about  220,  did  not  receive  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint 
Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not  quoted  by  Cyprian  bishop  of  Cartilage 
about  248  and  afterwards,  nor  does  it  appear,  to  have  been  received 
by  Novatus,  or  Novatian,  presbjrter  of  Rome,  about  251 ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  in  after-times  received  by  his  followers.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Arnobius  about  306,  and 
Lactantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Ar^ 
nobius  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary  of 
Poictiers,  about  \ioi  ;  and  by  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia 
about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers  ;  it  was  also  received  as 
Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  received  by  Optatus  of 
Milevi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.  It  was  received  as  Paul's 
by  Ambrose  bishop  of  Milan  about  374  ;  by  the  Priscillianists  about 
378.  About  the  year  380  was  published  a  commentary  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  only,  ascribed  to  Hilary  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was 
received  as  Paul's  by  Philaster  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy  about  380; 
but  he  takes  notice  that  it  was  not  then  received  by  all.  His  success- 
or Gaudentius,  about  387,  quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's ;  it  is  also 
readily  received  as  Paul's  by  Jerome  about  302 ;  and  be  says  it  was 
generally  received  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but 
not  by  all  the  Latms.  -  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Ruffinus  in  397 ; 
it  is  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  397.  It 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Augustine  as  Saint  Paul's.  In  one  place  he 
says,  *'  It  is  of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it  among 
the  canonical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatins^ 
bishop  of  Aquileia  in  Italy  about  401 ;  by  Innocent  bishop  of  Rome 
about  402 ;  by  PauUnus  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy  about  403.  Pelagius 
about  405  wrote  a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  nevertheless  it  was  received  by  bis 
followers.  It  was  received  by  Cassian  al>nut  424 ;  by  Prosper  of 
Aqiiitnine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him; 
by  Phicherius  bishop  of  Lyons  in  434 ;  by  Sedulius  about  818 ;  by 
IjCo  bishop  of  Rome  in  440  ;  by  Salvian  presbyter  of  Marseilles  about 
440  ;  by  Gelasius  bishop  of  Rome  about  496;  by  Facundus,  an  Afri- 
can bishop,  about  540 ;  bv  Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  556,  by 
Cassiodorus  in  556  ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Saint 
''"atthew,  about  560;  by  Gregory  bishop  of  Romei  about  590;  by 
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Isidore  of  Seville  about  500  ;  and  hj  Bede  about  701,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.^ 

From  tiie  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident  that  this  Epistle  was 
generally  received  in  antient  times  by  those  Christians  who  used  the 
Greek  language,  and  lived  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  particular  Clement  of  Alexandria,  before  the  end  of  the  second 
centuiy,  received  this  Epistle  as  Saint  Paul's  without  any  doubt  or 
hesitation.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  quoted  as  Saint  Paul's  by 
any  of  the  Latin  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  yet  it  was  known 
to  Irenxus  and  Tertullian ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  received  as 
an  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  by  many  Latin  writers  in  the  fourtti  and 
fifth  centuries.  Origen,  who  held  some  peculiar  notions  concerning 
it,  says  ^^that  the  aniients  did  not  rashly  hand  it  down  us  Saint 
Paul^s.^^^  It  is  very  certain  that  the  churches  and  writers,  who  were 
antients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have  conversed  with  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this 
tradition  was  antient  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori- 
gen, about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 
it  must  have  had  its  rise  in  the  days  of  Saint  Paul  himself,  and  so 
cannot  reasonably  be  contested. 

3.  Thirdly,  Saint  Paul  clierished  an  ardent  zeal  and  affection  to- 
tvarda  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.     (Rom.  ix.  1 — 4.  &c.) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those 
who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  him  ?  Knowing  their  prejudices 
concerning  the  Levitical  law,  what  subject  could  he  select  more  ap- 
propriate for  their  instruction  and  edification,  than  the  abrogation 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of  Christ's 
person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and  eternal  priest- 
hood, uf  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a  shadow,  and  of 
which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  treated  so  largely  t 

4.  Fourthly,  if  an  author'* s  method  of  treating  his  subjects^  toget/ier 
tcitff,  his  manner  of  reasonings  is  a  sure  mark  by  which  he  mayoe  as' 
eertaiiied  {as  all  good  judges  of  composition  atlow^)  we  shall  without 
hesitation  pronounce  Saint  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews. 

For,  in  this  letter,  we  find  that  overflowing  of  sentiment  briefly 
expressed,  wiiich  distinguishes  Saint  Paul  from  every  other  sacred 
writer.  *'  Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in 
hand  to  something  subordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with 
it  ;  which,  having  pursued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to 
his  subject,^  and  illustrates  it  by  arguments  of  great  force,  couched 
sometimes  in  a  short  expression,  and  sometimes  in  a  sin^^le  word, — 
all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul.  In  this  Epif-tle,  likewise,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  other  writers,  but  in  Paul's  manner,  we  meet  with 

t  Lnrdner's  Works,  Hvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  301— n:r>.  :  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  :?*<>9— :«1.  In 
liis  iintos  then)  are  references  to  tlie  yarioiis  parts  of  the  nrereJin^  volumes,  in 
which  the  extract :t  frum  the  above-naincd  fathers  are  to  bo  touud. 

2  Eiweb.  Hist.  Ecol.  lib.  vi,  c.  :25. 
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niuny  elliptical  expressions,  which  are  to  l>e  supplied  either  from  the 
furrgoing  or  from  the  following  clauses.  In  it  aJso,  as  in  Paul's  ac- 
knowledged £lpist]eH,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  pro|>osed ;  because,  be- 
ing obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  there- 
fore needed  to  be  removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  to  his  reasonings  uiany 
exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue  ;  all  which,  to  persons  who  are 
judges  of  writing,  plainly  point  out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of 
this  Epistle."^ 

6.  In  the  Fifth  Place,  there  are  several  exhortations  in  this  Epistle ^ 
as  well  as  resemblances  or  agreements  between  its  style  or  phrases^  and 
those  of  Saint  PaxiVs  acknowledged  EpisdeSy  which  clearly  show  that 
the  Kpisfle  to  the  Ilebreios  is  his  vndoubted  production, 

Brauniu}*,  Car])zov,  Langius,  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  ad- 
duced numerous  instances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  we  have 
abridged  the  following  particulars  : 

1.  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle  and  those  in 
i:faint  i\/M/\s  other  letters.  8ee  Hcb.  xii.  3.  com])ared  with  Gal.  vi.  9. 
^  Tlies.  iii.  1*{.  and  Eph.  iii.  13. ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18.; 
Heb.  xiii.  I.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2—4. ;  Heb.  xiii.  16.  with  Phil.  iv.  la 
8ee  also  Acts  ii.  42.  Rom.  xv.  26.  2  Cor.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 

2.  ln,<tances  of  a gr cement  in  the  style  or  phrases  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Jif'brews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  See  Heb. 
ii.  4.  compared  with  Rom.  xv.  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  and  2  Thes.  ii.  9. ; 
Heb.  ii.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  10.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  26. ;  Heb.  iii.  1.  with 
Phil.  iii.  14.  and  2  Tim.  i.  9. ;  Heb.  v.  12.  with  1  Cor.  iii.  2. ;  Heb. 
viii.  1.  whh  Eph.  i.  21. ;  Heb.  viii.  5.  and  x.  1.  with  Col.  ii.  17. ;  Heb. 
X.  33.  with  1  Cor.  iv.  9. ;  Heb.  xiii.  9.  with  Eph.  iv.  14. ;  Heb.  xiii. 
10,  II.  with  1  Cor.  ix.  13. ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  33.  xvi. 
20.  Phil.  iv.  9.  1  Thes.  v.  23.  and  2  Cor.  xiu.  11. 

3.  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Scant  Paul  has  numerous  allusions 
to  the  erercises  and  gatnes  which  were  then  in  great  repute^  and  wen 
frequently  solemnised  in  Greece  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have  several  of  these  allusions, 
which  are  also  expressed  with  great  elegance.  Compare  Heb.  vi.  18. 
xii.  1—3,  4.  12.  with  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  Phil.  iii.  12—14.  2  Tun.  u.  5.  iv. 
6—8.  and  Acts  xx.  24. 

4.  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  are  interpretations  of  some 
passages  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which  may  properly  be  called 
Paul's,  because  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  his  writings.  For  ex- 
ample, Psal.  ii.  7.  '  Thou  art  my  Son  :  to-day  I  have  begotten  thee  ;* 
is  applied  to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  5.),  just  as  Paul,  in  his  discourse  to  the 
Jews  in  the  Synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  applied  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiii.  3^3.)  In  like  manner,  the  expli- 
ention  c»f  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of  Psal.  ex.  1.  given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv. 
2.'>.  27.  is  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  So  also  the  explication  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14. 18.),  is  no  where  found  but  in  Paulas 
Epistle  to  the  Galatianr.  (iii.  ft,  9.  14.  18.) 

5.  **  There  are,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  doctrines  which 
none  of  the  inspired  writers  have  mentioned,  except  Paul.  In  parti- 
cijJjir,  the  doctrines  of  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Christ,  cx- 

^  Macknight *s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Sect.  I.  ^  iii. 
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plained  in  Ileb.  iv.  15,  16.  and  vii.  22.  25.  are  no  where  found  in  the 
lK>oks  of  the  New  Testament,  except  in  Paul's  Epistles.  (Rom.  viii. 
34.  Gal.  iii.  19,  20.)  The  title  of  Mediator,  which  is  given  to  Jesus 
(Heb.  vii.  22.  viii.  6.  iz.  15.  xii.  24.),  is  no  where  applied  to  Jesus,  ex* 
cept  in  Paul's  Epistles.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  In  like  manner  none  of  the 
inspired  writers,  except  raul  (Heb.  viii.  1 — 1.),  iiave  informed  us 
that  Christ  offered  the  sacrificeof  himself  in  heaven  ;  and  that  he  did 
not  exercise  his  priestly  office  on  earth,  but  only  in  heaven. 

6.  '*  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  such  enlarged  views 
of  the  divine  dispensations  respecting  religion ;  such  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  according  to  their  antieut  and 
true  interpretation,  wliich  Paul,  no  doubt,  learned  from  the  celebrat- 
ed doctors  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  in  his  younger  years  at 
Jerusalem  ;  such  a  deep  insight  also  into  the  most  recondite  mean- 
ings of  these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  reasonings  founded 
thereon  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  as,  without  dis- 
paragement to  the  other  apostles,  seem  to  have  exceeded,  not  their 
natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even  that  degree  of  inspira- 
tion with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but  Paul,  who 
was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion  and  learning  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who, 
in  his  riper  years,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men 
of  his  own  nation  (Acts  ix.  1,  2.  14.  xxvi.  4, 5.),  and  who  was  called 
to  the  apostleship  by  Christ  himself,  when  for  that  purpose  he  appear^ 
ed  to  him  from  heaven,  —  nay,  who  was  caught  up  by  Christ  into  the 
third  heaven,  —  was  equal  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  most  ad- 
mirable Epistle."^ 

7.  The  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  has  a  remarkable  agreement  with 
the  conclusion  of  St,  PauVs  Epistles^  in  several  respects.  Compare 
Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vi.  18, 19.  Col.  iv.  3.  1  Thes.  v. 
25.  and  2  Thes.  iii.  1. ;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  30—33.  Eph. 
vi.  19—23.  1  Thes.  v.  23.  and  2  Thes.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.  xiii.  24.  with 
Rom.  xvi.  21—23.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  iv.  21, 
22. ;  Heb.  xiii.  25.  with  2  Thes.  iii.  18.  Col.  iv.  la  Eph.  vi.  24.  1 
Tim.  vi.  21.  2  Tim.  iv.  22.  and  Tit.  iii.  15. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  chain  of  proof  for  tlie  autlienticity  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  doubts  have  still  been  entertained 
whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  that  apostle.  These  doubts 
rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer's  name,  and  the  supe- 
rior elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  begin  with  a  salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of  them 
were  directed  from  some  particular  place,  and  sent  by  some  special 
messengers ;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  anonymous,  and 
is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of  the  messenger  in- 
troduced by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judiea.  These  omissions;  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  positive  testimo- 
ny already  adduced.  And  they  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Jerome,  who  intimate,  that  as  Jesus 
Christ  himself  was  the  peculiar  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  (as  acknowledg- 
ed in  this  Epistle,  iii.  1.),  Saint  Paul  declined,  through  humility,  to 
assume  the  title  of  an  apostle.  To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul 
^  Mocknight't  Prtim  to  tl^  Epistle  to  the  Hobrewi,  Sect.  I.  ^  iii. 
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being  peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  uncireumcuion^  as  tlie  rest  were  of 
tlui  cinuimcision   (Gal.  ii.  9.  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  anj 
public  character  when  writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.     He  did 
not  mention  his  name,  mes^senger,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whota 
it  wad  sent,  because  (a^  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously  remarks)  such  a  long 
letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruUng  powers  at  this  crisis,  when 
the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger  himself,  the  mes- 
senger, and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.     But  they  might  easily 
know  the  author  by  the  style,  and  also  from  the  messenger,  without 
any  formal  notice  or  superscription.   But  the  absence  of  the  apostle^s 
name  is  no  proof  that  the  £pii$tle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by 
8uint  Paul ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  Epis- 
tles universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  an  inspired 
apr>stlc,  notwithstanding  his  name  is  no  where  inserted  in  them.    The 
three  Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  here  intended,  in  all  of  which,  that 
apostle  has  omitted  his  name,  for  some  reasons  not  now  known.    The 
first  Epistle  i>egins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  in  the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter. 
That  the  apostle  however  did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself,  we  learn 
from  the  Epistle  itself:  *' Know  ye,"  says  he,  "  that  our  brother  Tinuh 
tht/  had  been  sent  abroad,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  /  will  see 
yoit.*^^  (>[eb.  xiii.  33.)     The  objection,  therefore,  from  the  omission 
of  the  apostle^s  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in  point 
of  style  to  Saint  Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  '*  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  as  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Saint  Paul.  Those 
who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Barnabas,  Luke,  and 
Clement,  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of 
Jerome  was,  that  *'thc  sentiments  are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language 
and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who  committed  to  writing  the 
apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  into  commentaries  the  things 
spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lardner  says,  **  My  conjecture  is,  that 
Paul  dictated  the  Epistle  in  Hebrew,  and  another,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  the  Greek  langimgc,  immediately  wrote  down  the  apostle's 
sentiments  in  his  own  elegant  Greek  ;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the 
apostle  was,  is  altogether  unknown."  But  surely  the  writings  of  Saint 
Paul,  like  those  of  other  authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise 
degree  of  merit ;  and,  if,  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it 
should  be  thought  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with 
greater  elegance  than  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  this  apostle^ 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  contents 
of  this  Epistle  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition,  and  yet 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  difference  of 
style."^  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  alresuly  seen,'  there  are  the 
same  construction  of  sentences,  the  same  style  of  expression,  and  the 
same  sentences  expressed,  in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part  of 
the  Scriptures  except  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.    • 

t  Michaelis  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  Paul  would  visit  Jerusalem  again, 
and  expose  his  life  to  zealots  there.  But  surely.  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  he  might  re* 
visit  Judaea  without  incurring  that  danger.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  u.  book 

ii.p.nao. 

^  Bishop  Tomline*s  Elemente  of  Chrirtiui  Theology,  voL  i.  ^.  4G5|  46C. 
\  9  Soe  pp.  402,  403.  supra. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius,  Carpsov, 
Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales,  Rosenniuller,  Itengeli 
Bishop  Tomline,  and  almost  every  oUier  modern  commentator  and 
biblical  critic,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  botli  external  and  internal, 
preponderates  so  greatly  in  favour  of  Saint  Paul,  Uiat  we  cannot  but 
consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  written  by  that  opostlc ;  and 
that,  instead  of  containing  ^^far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate 
reasonings''  (as  the  opponents  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atone- 
ment affirm),  its  composition  is  more  highly  wrought,  and  its  lan- 
guage more  finished,  thap  any  of  Saint  Paul's  other  Epistles,  and 
that  it  afibrds  a  finished  model  of  didactic  writing. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Episdo  was  written,  critics 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to  a.  d.  58,  but 
the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.  d.  CI  and  64.  If  (as  wo  be- 
lieve) Saint  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when  it  was  written  may 
easily  be  determined ;  for  the  salutation  from  the  saints  in  Italy 
(Heb.  xiii.  24.),  together  with  the  apostle's  promise  to  see  the  He- 
brews shordy  (23.),  plainly  intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  dien 
either  terminated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore 
written  from  Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  alter  the  Episdes  to 
the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Saint 
Paul  left  Italy,  viz.  at  die  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  observed, 
that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  in  Heb. 
viii.  4.  ix.  25.  x.  11.  and  xiii.  10.  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then 
standing,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  x.  32—37.  the  dposde  comforts  tho 
believing  Hebrews  under  the  persecution,  which  their  unbelieving 
brethren  were  carrying  on  against  themi  by  the  prospect  of  Christ's 
speedy  advent  to  destroy  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  Mosaic  economy. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufliciendy  appa- 
rent from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents,  llie  Jews  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren  who  had  been  con- 
verted, from  tne  Christian  faith.  To  persecutions  and  threats,  they 
added  arguments  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  observed,  we  may  infer,  that  tlie  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
the  ministration  of  angels ;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  v^  suflfered  an  ignominious  death ;  that  tho  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  instituted  by  their  great  legislator  and  prophet,  was  truly 
splendid,  and  worthy  of  Jehovah :  while  the  Christians,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  no  established  priesthood,  no  temple,  no  altars,  no  victims, 
&c.  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the  apostlo  shows,  whnt  the 
learned  doctors,  scribes,  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  strongly  denied  ; 
viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  th^  had  lately  put  to  deotli,  wnn 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  m  superior  to  the  urir.<:N,  to 
Moses,  to  the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  nnd  to  nil  otlmr 
priests ;  that  from  his  sufferings  and  death,  wlilcli  Ik^  cndnrf'd  for  lu, 
much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  rt-jjiN:d  lo  ifi<f  wlioki 
himian  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  tlif/ir  u.wftU*  ftctvirri 
and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances  of  tlie  IjtmUiM  lnwr* 
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U'lilcli  were  absolutely  inefficacious  to  procure  the  pardon  of  sin. 
The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Christ  ofiered  for  sin, 
is  clearly  demonstrated.  From  these  and  other  arguments,  the  apos- 
tle proves  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excellent  and  per- 
fect than  that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  tlie  Christian  converts  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  godliness  and 
virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  Aposde,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle,  is  to 
show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  Gospel, 
when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses:  to  prevent  the 
Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing  into  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  wore  now  abolished ;  and  to  point  out  their  total 
insufficiency,  as  ipeans  of  reconciliation  and  atonement.  The  rea- 
sonings are  interspersed  with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warn- 
ings and  exhortations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons. 
At  length  Saint  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of 
faitli,  by  which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages  had  been  accepted  by 
God,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  exploits,  in  defence 
of  their  holy  religion ;  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  exhort  them 
to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts,  viz. 
Part  L  demonstrates  the  deity  of  Christ  hy  the  explicit  declarations 

of  Scripture,     (cli.  i. — x.  18.) 
Tlie   proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  (i.  1 — 3.)     Thf 

proofs  of  this  are. 
Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped  ai 
their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4--14.) 
Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.  (ii.  I — 4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstanding 
his  temporary  humiUation  in  our  nature  (ii.  5—9.)  ;    without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion (10 — 15.) ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon  him  tht 
nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  Abraham.  (16—18.) 
Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant*  whereat 

Christ  is  Lord.  (iii.  1 — 6.) 
Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who  are 
solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  unbelieving 
ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness,  (iii.  7 — 19.  iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high-priests  de- 
monstrated.   Christ  is  the  true  high-priest,  adumbrated  by  Blel- 
chizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.  v. — viii.)    In  ch.  v.  1 — 14.  and 
ch.  vi.  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  digression,  in  which  he 
reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for  their  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and 

of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  5.  The  alone  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice 
by  which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  11—28. 
X.  1—18.) 
Part.  II.  The  application  of  the  preceding  arguments  and  procfif 

(x.  19 — 39. — ^xiii.  1 — 19.)  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  esAorted^ 
Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gotpel.  (x.  1&— ^) 


or 
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This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations  of  the  danger  of 
wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  aAer  having  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with  warnings,  expostulations, 
and  encouragements,  showing  the  nature,  excellency,  and  efficacy 
of  faith,  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  most  eminent  saints  from 
Abel  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  (x.  26—4)9. 
xi.) 
Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Christian  course,  from 
the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  particular  at^ 
tention  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the  paternal  design 
and  salutary  effect  of  the  Lord's  corrections,  (xii.  1 — 13.) 
Se<:t.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulness  over 
themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau.  (xii. 
14.— 17.) 
Srct.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reverential 
worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt  and  danger  of 
neglecting  it.  (xii.  18-— 29.) 
Sect.  5.  To  brotherly  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion  ;  to  chari- 
ty, contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1— -3.) 
Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  faith  and  examples  of  their  deceased  pas- 
tors. (4—^.) 
Sect.  7.  To  watchfulness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to  the 

sacrifice  of  Christ.  (9 — 12.) 
Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanksgivin 

to  God.  (xiii.  13 — 15.) 
Sf.ct.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the  apostle, 
(xiii.  16—19.) 
Part  III.   The  conchsion^  containing  a  prayer  for  the  Hebrews,  and 
ajwstolieal  salutations,  (xiii.  20 — ^25.) 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  observes,  is  a  masterly 
supplement  to  die  Kpisdes  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  and  also 
a  lum'mous  commeutaiy  on  them  ;  showing  diat  ail  the  legal  dispen- 
sation was  originally  designed  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  and  better 
covenant  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argu- 
ment, evincing  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  both.  The  internal 
excellence  of  this  Episde,  as  connecung  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elucidating 
Loth  more  fuUy  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps  than  all  of  them, 
places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all  doubt.  We  here  find  the 
great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, stated,  proved,  and  applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most 
inipres<:ive  manner.^  

^  Heulegcfcr,  Kncliiridion  Riblicam,  pp.  600—611.  l)r.  Owen's  Exercitatiom 
on  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  pp.  1 — 44.  fol.  edit.  Jjardner's  Works.  8vo.  vol.  \i. 
pp.  *.IH1— 1415. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  :i24 — .'Ml.  Mackmeht's  Preface  to  the  Hebrews, 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  '.V2\ — *M1.  4to.  edit,  or  vol.  v.  pp.  1 — 27T8vo.  edit.  Braunii  Comment. 
in  Epist.  ad  Hobra'OH,  pp.  1 — 'M.    Carpzovii  Exorcitationes  in  Epist.  ad  HebrrHos, 

fp.  Ixii. — cvi.  LaMjjrii  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Epistolis  Apostoli  Fauli,  pp.  153— 
60.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Lvctiones  Academicte  in  Epint.  ad  Hebreos,  pp.  1—8.  1173 — 
1185.  r^vo.  Lipsie.  1dl5.  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  192—369.  Dr.  UaleB's  Anajyua 
of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112^—1137.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Lectionem  Nov.  Test. 
DD.  :)8— 4;i.  ni!;^— 318.  itosenmQller,  Schulia  in  Nov.  Teft.  vol.  v.  pp.  142—148. 
Moldenhawori  Introd.  ad  Libroa  Ctiioiiiooa  V«t.  et.  Hot.  Test.  pp.  338—340. 
Whitby  8  and  ScoU's  CommenttriM  on  ths  Epitik  to  tht  fftWtwi. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   THE   CATHOLIC   £PI5TL£5. 
SECTION  I. 

ON  TH£   GENUINENESS    AND   AirTHENTICITY  OF   THE    CATHOUC 

EPISTLES. 

I.  Origin  of  the  appellation  Catholic  Epistles.  —  II.  Its  antiquity. 
—  Observations  on  tlieir  authenticity,  —  III.  On  the  order  in  which 
they  are  usually  placed. 

1.  The  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  are  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Seven  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  tlie  apos- 
tles James,  Peter,  Jiide,  and  John.  For  many  centuries,  these 
Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic  EpistUs^  —  an  appeUa- 
lion  for  which  several  conjectures  have  been  assigned. 

1.  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  tiiat  they  were  denomi- 
nated Catholic  or  general  Epistles^  because  they  were  designed  to  be 
transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian  churches,  tliat  they 
might  be  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain  that  one  catholic  or  gene- 
ral doctrine,  which  was  delivered  to  the  churches  by  the  a|)ostles  of 
our  Saviour,  and  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  uni- 
versal church  of  Christ.  In  like  manner  they  might  he  called  ca- 
nonical, as  containing  canons  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which 
concern  all  Christians.  Unquestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain 
are  truly  catholic  and  excellent;  and  they  also  contain  general  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts  that 
are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  tlieir  situations  and  circumstances  are 
similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  may,  for  the 
same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  catholic  or  canonical 
Epistles  ;  for  the  doctrines  tlier.e  delivered  are  as  catliolic  and  excel- 
lent as  those  comprised  in  the  seven  Epistles  now  under  con^dera- 
tion.  They  likewise  contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obliga- 
tory upon  all  Christians  ;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to  those 
referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation  of 
catliolic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  written  to  one 
person,  city,  or  church,  like  ilie  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  but  to  the 
catholic  churchy  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several 
countries,  or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  wherever  they  were 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Qi^cumenius,  Leontius,  Whitbf  , 
and  otliers,  have  adopted  tliis  opinion,  which  however  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  The  epistle  of  Saint  James  was,  indeed,  written 
to  tlie  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  tlieir  several  disper- 
iiions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Cliristians  b  Judsa,  nor  to  Gen- 
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tile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two  Epistles  of  Peter 
were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but  particularly  those  who  had 
been  converted  from  Judaism.  Tiic  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  were  probably  written  to  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  the 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  were  unquesuouably  written  to 
particular  persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by  Dr. 
Mackni^ht  and  others,  which  we  think  is  tlie  most  probable.  It  is 
tliis  :  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  ll)e  first  Episde  of  John,  having 
from  the  beginning  been  received  as  authentic,  obtained  the  naine  of 
catholic  or  universally  acknowledged  (and  dierefore  canonical)  Epis- 
des,  in  order  to  distinguisli  them  from  the  Episde  of  James,  the 
second  of  Peter,  tlie  second  and  diird  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and  they 
were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith.  But  their 
authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  the 
churches,  they  also  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  re- 
ceived Epistles,  and  were  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest* 
These  Epistles  were  also  termed  catwnical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  by  die  writer  of  the  prologue  to 
these  Epistles,  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  pro* 
priety  of  this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writers  have  called  these  Episdes  canoni- 
cal, either  confounding  die  name  with  Cadiolic,  or  to  denote  diat 
diey  arc  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Epiitles  is  of  very  considerable 
antiquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appelladon  in  die  fourth 
century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier :  for  St.  John's  first  Episde  is  re- 
peatedly called  a  cadiolic  Epistle  by  Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  Of  diese  Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter  and  the  first  Episde  of  Saint  John,  were  universally  re- 
ceived in  the  time  of  Eusebius;  diough  the  rest  were  then  well 
known.  And  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers, 
received  seven  Episdes  which  they  call  catholic.  The  same  appella- 
tion was  also  given  to  them  by  Jerome. 

Although  the  auUieniicity  of  the  Episde  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  die  Episde  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  Episdes  of  John, 
was  questioned  by  some  antient  fathers,  as  well  as  by  some  modem 
writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  beheve  that  they  are  the  genuine 
and  authentic  producUons  of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  claims  to  audienticity  of  diese  disputed  Episdes  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections.  We  may  however  here  remark, 
that  die  priniidve  Chrir^tians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  which 
they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all  the  writings 
forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  die  aposdes,  and  therefore,  most 
assuredly,  would  not  have  received  any,  without  previously  subject- 
ing them  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Now,  diough  these  five  Episdes 
were  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  wriungs  of  the  aposdes, 
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tl)is  only  shows  that  the  persons,  who  doubted,  had  not  received 
complete  and  incontestable  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But,  as 
they  were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  have  every  reason  to 
conclude,  tliat,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  the 
genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  the  antient  Christians 
had  such  good  opportunities  for  examining  this  subject,  they  were  so 
careful  to  guard  against  imposition,  and  so  well  founded  was  their 
judgment  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr* 
Lardner  has  remarked,  no  writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine 
has  yet  been  proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least 
reason  to  believe  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  The  order,  in  which  diese  Episdes  are  placed,  varies  in  an- 
tient authors ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  manner  they  are 
arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  date  of  each  Epistle, 
the  most  natural  order  would  be  according  to  the  time  when  they 
were  written.  Some  have  placed  the  three  Epistles  of  Saint  Jotm 
first,  probably  because  he  was  tlie  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord. 
Others  have  given  the  priority  to  the  two  Episdes  of  Saint  Peter, 
because  they  considered  him  as  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Some 
have  placed  the  Epistle  of  James  last,  |K)ssibly  because  it  was  later 
received  into  the  canon  by  the  Christian  church  in  general.  Bf 
others,  this  EpisUe  has  been  placed  first,  either  because  it  was  ooo- 
jectured  to  have  been  die  first  written  of  die  seven  Episdes,  or  be* 
cause  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  the  most  antient  and  venerable,  and  the  first  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  ;  or  because  the  Episde  was  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  the  first  believeiSi 
lu  the  following  sections  the  usual  order  has  been  retained.^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON   THE   GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF   JAMES. 

I.  Account  of  the  author  of  this  Epistle.  —  II.  Its  genuineness  and 
authenticity.  —  III.  To  whom  addressed.  —  IV.  Its  scope. — V. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  VI.  Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Considerable  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author 
of  this  Epistle.  Two  aposUes  of  the  name  of  James  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  was  die  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  upon  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  and  die  brodier  of  die  evangelist  John ;  and,  as  he  is  uni- 
formly mentioned  by  the  evangelists  before  John  (except  in  Luke  ix. 
2S.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  elder  of  the  two.  As  be 
was  put  to  deadi  by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  44.  (Acts  xii.),  it  is 

1  Bensun's  Profiice  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.    Michaelii,  vol  iv.  pp.  269—4271 
Fritii  Jntrod.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  C2— C5.     Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp 
4G9. ',  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  366,  307.    RownmOUer,  Scholia,  vol.  v.  pp.  317,  3Id. 
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evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  the 
name  of  James,  because  it  contains  passages  which  refer  to  a  later 
period,  viz.  v.  1 — 8.,  which  intimates  the  then  immediately  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he  is  called 
the  brother  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18,  19.),  and  is 
also  generally  termed  '^  the  Less,"  partly  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  ottier  James,  and  probably  also  because  he  was  lower  in  stature. 
That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  ttie  New 
Testament,  though  it  does  not  appear  when  bis  designation  to  this 
office  took  place.  He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  witli  a  separate 
interview  soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  aposdes  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  i.  13.) ; 
and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34.  he  seems  to  have 
been  appointed  president  or  supenntendent  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have  presided  at 
the  council  of  die  apostles,  which  was  convened  there  a.  d.  49.  On 
account  of  his  distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was  surnamed 
"  die  Just."  But,  notwitlistanding  the  high  opinion  that  was  generally 
entertained  of  his  character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by 
martyrdom,  according  to  tiie  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiasticd 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among  the  Jews,  which  began  at  the 
temple  :  or  at  least  they  availed  themselves  of  a  general  disturb- 
ance, however  it  might  have  originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an 
explicit  and  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ.  Tlie  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  batdement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled  multitude, 
avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  liis  opinion,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  precipitated  him  from 
the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ;  and,  as  he  was  not  killed  by 
die  fail,  they  began  to  cast  stones  at  him.  The  holy  aposde,  kneel- 
ing down,  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at 
length  struck  him  widi  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.  d.  62.  At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is  supposed 
to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had  not  arrived ;  so 
that  the  province  was  left  without  a  governor.  Such  a  season  left 
the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  Uieir  licentious  and  turbulent  passions ; 
and,  from  their  known  character  and  sentiments  about  Uiis  dme,  they 
were  very  likely  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore 
date  the  aposUe's  death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus, 
viz.  A.  D.  02,  in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,^ 

1  Hegesippus^  cited  by  Eusebiai,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Eusebius  also  quotes 
a  passage  from  Josepbufi,  tbat  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works,  in  which  the  Jew* 
iah  historian  considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  afler  overwhelmed  his  country- 
men as  a  judgment  for  their  murder  of  James,  whom  he  calls  a  most  righteout 
person.    The  genoineneas  of  JoMphni'f  tMUmsny  has  boen  questioned,  ts  thit  no 
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who  are  agreed  in  dating  tlie  EpisUe  of  Saint  James  in  the  year  61.^ 
IL  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respectiog 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle ;  but  though  Michaelis  and 
some  other  modern  critics'  are  undecided  on  this  subject,  we  appre- 
hend that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prnve  tliat  it  was  written  in 
the  apostolic  age.     Clement  of  Rome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.^     Her- 
nias has  not  fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it,*  which  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.     It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  AvriXcyojuusvai  or  writings,  concerning  whose 
authenticity  the  antients  were  not  unanimous,  though  the  majority 
was  in  favour  of  them.     This  Epistle  was  quoted  as  genuine  by  On- 
gen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  and  it  is  found  in  all  the  catalogues  of  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture,  which  were  published  by  tlie  general  and  provincial 
councils.     But  tlie  most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  autiiority  is, 
tliat  tlie  E|)isde  of  Saint  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  of 
llie  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  are 
omitted.     This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly  remarks,  is  an  argument  of 
great  weight ;  for  certainly  tlie  Jewish  believers,  to  whom  tliat  Epistle 
was  addressed  and  delivered,  were  much  better  judges  of  its  authen- 
ticity than  the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  vfbo 
had  perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being;  acquainted  with  it  tintil  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Beza,  Cave,  Scott, 
Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  believing  Jews  who  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
world.  Grotius  and  Dr.  Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel  living  out  of  Judaea.  Michaelis  considers  it  certam 
that  Saint  James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  ;  but  at  the  sanie  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle  was 
highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished  and  designed 
that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  this 
design  and  intention  had  some  influence  on  the  choice  of  his  mate- 
rials.    Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 

reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  Ori<ron  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  th^ 
are  fuUowed  by  Biuliop  Pearson,  who  has  duibnded  its  gcnuiuoness.  Dr.  Doo- 
dridge  considurs  the  testimony  of  J offcnhiis  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson 
thinks  that  both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Ho^csippus  are  oxtrcmcly  dutrions. 

1  Dr.  Lardner*8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  4Gt< — Sl*^. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.'SOd— -3i>l. 
Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  Jani<>s,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp.  1 — 13.  dd 
edit.     Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  HT'S — 21)2. 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  Martin  Luther,  in  the  earlier  put  of  the 
Reformation,  spoke  rather  in  a  xlightintf  manner  of  this  Epistle,  which  he  caOad 
stramhua  epistota^  a  strawy  epistle,  and  excluded  it  at  first  from  the  sacred  eanoB 
on  account  of  its  supposed  contradiction  of  Saint  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
iustification  by  faith  ;  but  more  mature  oxperienee  and  deeper  research  indttoed 
aim  subsequently  to  retract  his  opinion. 

'  Lardner's  Werks,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4*o.  vol.  i.  p.  5101. 
^      ^  Ibid.  8v6.  vol.  h.  pp.  58—60. ;  4lo.  Tol.  i.  pp.  309, 310. 
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converted  Jews  out  of  Palestine ;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after 
them  Mackniglit,  think  it  was  written  to  the  wliole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judaea,  whether  believers  or  not.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
fourtti  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  vei-ses  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbelievers  only.  It  is  truetliatin  the 
fifth  chapter  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  then  impending  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  miseries  which  soon  after  befel  the  unbelieving 
Jews ;  but  we  tliink,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
tlie  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  UTite  part  of  his 
Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  widiout  any  mentioo 
or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  bo  remembered,  that  this 
Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
nor  any  reproof  of  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and 
therefore,  though  his  lordship  admits  that  the  inscription  "to  the 
twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad,"  might  comprehend  both  un- 
believing and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  not  expressly 
make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he,  nor  any  other  apostle, 
ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian  converts.  "  The  object 
bf  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he  further  observes,  "  was  to  confirm, 
and  not  to  convert;  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  tliose  who  did 
believe,  and  not  in  those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the 
above  inscription  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what 
follows  almost  immediately,  'The  trial  of  your  faith  worketli  patience.* 

ii.  3.)     And  again,  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  I^rd 
esus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with   respect  of  persons.'  (ii.  1 .) 
These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to  unbelievers."* 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  tliis  Epistle,  we 
may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents,  to  be  as  follows : 

First,  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices 
which  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  pride  in  prosperity,  im- 
patience under  poverty,  or  any  other  affliction  ;  unworthy  thoughts 
of  God,  and  more  particularly  the  looking  upon  him  as  the  autliorof 
moral  evil ;  a  valuing  themselves  on  their  laitli,  knowledge,  or  right 
opinion,  without  a  virtuous  practice ;  a  very  criminal  partiality  for 
the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor ;  an  affectation  of  being  doc- 
tors or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy  and  un- 
charitablcness,  strife  and  contention ;  abusing  the  noble  faculty  of 
speech,  and  being  guilty  of  the  vices  of  the  tongue,  such  as  cursing 
and  swearing,  slander  and  backbiting,  and  all  rash  and  unguarded 
speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise,  he  wrote  to  caution  them  against 
covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglect- 
ing prayer,  or  praying  with  wrong  views,  and  the  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly,  to  set  the  Jewish  Christians  right  as  to  the  doctrine  of 

1  Bishop  Tomllne't  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  473. 
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i'ustijication  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
r{(;/but  by  tlie  method  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  method 
was  said  to  be  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  ;  they,  some  of 
them,  weakly,  and  others,  perhaps,  wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery ; 
and  were  for  understanding,  by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  without  that  living,  fruitful  and  evangelical  faith,  which 
*'  worketh  by  love,"  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

Thirdly^  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under  sickness 
or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes,  that,  if  they  were 
penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure. 

Fourthly^  anoiher  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  James's  writing 
tins  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time  was,  to  prevent 
their  being  impatient  under  tlieir  present  persecutions  or  dark  pros- 
pects ;  and  to  support  and  comfort  them,  by  assuring  tiiem  that  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  many  of  the  Episdes,  that  most  of  the  persecutione 
which  befel  tlie  Christians  arose  from  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now, 
as  their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which  the 
Christians  suffered  from  them,  were  as  swiitly  drawing  to  an  end. 
And  it  was  highly  proper  for  Saint  James  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
these  tilings ;  for  die  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  is  one  of  the 
greatest  motives  to  patience  under  any  calamity. 

V.  Conformably  widi  Uiis  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.)  ;  viz. 

Part  1.  contains  exhortations^ 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,  (i.  2 — 4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering  mind. 
(5—8.) 

3.  To  humility.  (9— 11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but  the 
source  and  giver  of  every  ^ood.  (12 — 16.) 

5.  To  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  practice.  (17 — ^27.) 

Part  II.  censures  and  condemns^ 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies,  which  if 
contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1—9.)  It  is  then  shown  that  the 
wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment  violates  the  whole 
law  of  God.  (10—12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without  works ; 
these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  examples  of 
Abraham  and  Rahah.  (ii.  13 — 2G.) 

3.  The  affectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion; 
for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  station 
would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1,  2.)  Hence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an  unbridled  tongue, 
together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of  governing  it  (3 — 12.) ; 
and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  the  nature  and  eflfecte 
of  earthly  and  heavenly  wisdom.  (13 — 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  l*— 5.) 
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5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission  to 
God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousness  and  detraction;  annexed  are  exhortations  to 
immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced  by 
considerations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present 
Ufe.  (11—17.^ 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — 6.) 
Part  III.  contaim  exhortations  and  cautions  ;  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 1 1.) 

2.  A  caution  as^aiust  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer  and 
praise.  (12,  13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  (14— 
18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 

VI.  This  Epistle  of  Saint  James  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
instructive  in  Uie  New  Testament.  Its  style  possesses  all  tliat  beau- 
tiful and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently  characterises  the  sa- 
cred writers.  Having  been  written  with  the  design  of  refuting  par- 
ticular errors  which  had  been  introduced  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, it  is  not  so  replete  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity 
as  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  otlier  apostolical  Epis- 
tles ;  but  it  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces  in  a 
manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE   FIRST   GENERAL   EPISTLE   OF   PETER. 

\.  Account  of  the  apostle  Peter.  —  II.  Genuineness  and  Canonical 
authority  of  this  Episde. — III.  To  whom  tcritten.  —  IV.  Cf  the 
place  whence  it  vfos  sent.  —  Date.  —  V.  Its  design  and  contents. 
— VI.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter* s  two  Epistles. 

I.  biMON,  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation  signifies 
a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and  was  born  at 
Betlisaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  had  a  brother, 
called  Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fishermen 
on  that  lake.  These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
from  whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation 
with  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah (John  i.  35-— 42.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of 
some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that  performed  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)     Both  Peter  and  Andrew  seem  to 

1  Benson's  Preface  to  Saint  James,  pp.  14 — ^20.  Macknight's  Preface,  sect.  2-t- 
4.  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  292—314.  Pritii  Introd.  mA  Nov.  Test.  pp.  67—79. 
Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Tatt.  vol.  i.  pp.  dl6— 280.  Heidegger,  Enohirid. 
Bibl.  pp.  GJ2— €17. 
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have  followed  their  trade,  until  Jesus  Christ  called  them  to  ^  follow 
him,''  and  promised  to  make  them  both  ''  fishers  of  men."  (Matt.  iv. 
18,  19.  Mark  i.  17.  Luke  v.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his 
companions,  and  wlien  he  completed  tlie  nuniber  of  his  apostles, 
they  were  included  anjong  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was  honoured 
with  his  master's  inlinuicy,  together  with  James  and  John.  With 
tiK'in  Peter  was  present,  when  our  I^ord  restored  the  daughter  of 
Jaiiiis  to  life.  (Mark  v.  37.  Liikc  viii.  51.);  when  he  was  trans- 
figured on  the  moimt  (Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.),  and 
during  his  agony  in  the  ^aiden  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 56.  Mark  xiv.  32 
— V2.) ;  and  on  various  other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks 
of  his  Master's  confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to 
die  aposdeship,  he  was  married,  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in 
consequence,  from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's  family 
resided.  It  appears  also  that  when  our  Lord  left  Nazareth  and  came 
and  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (iMatt.  iv.  13.),  he  took  up  Iiis  occasional 
residence  at  Peters  house,  whither  the  people  resorted  to  him.* 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  aposde,  Uie  distinguishing  features 
of  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed  :  and  it  in  no  small  de- 
gree enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  they  have 
blended  without  disguise  several  traits  of  his  precipitance  and  pre- 
sumption, with  the  honourable  testimony  which  die  narration  of  facts 
affords  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fenx>ur 
of  his  zeal  in  die  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and  for- 
wardness are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first  to  reply 
to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole  collective 
body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  Matt, 
xvi.  13 — 16.  He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke  our  Ix)rd  himself,  when 
he  first  announced  his  future  sufferings.  Tiie  ardour  of  his  spirit  is 
strikingly  evinced  in  his  venturing  to  walk  on  die  sea  to  meet  his 
Master  (Matt.  xv.  28 — 31.);  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  high-priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  widi  his  sword, 
and  whose  riglit  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  about 
to  apprehend  our  Lord.^  His  presumption  and  self-confidence  suf- 
ficiently appear  in  his  solemn  asseverations  that  he  would  never 
abandon  his  Master  (Matt.  xxvi.  33.) ;  and  his  weakness,  in  his  sub- 
sequent denial  of  Christ :  for,  though  Peter  intrepidly  followed  him 
afar  off  to  the  high-priest's  palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  for- 
sook him  and  fled,  yet  he  thrice  disowned  him,  each  lime  under  cir- 
rumstanccs  of  peculiar  aggravation.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter 
followed  Christ  any  further ;  piobably  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  die  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did.  On 
the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen 
and  some  other  v^omen,  the  r.ext  person  to  whom  he  showed  himself 
was  Peter.     On  another  occasion  (John  xxi.)  our  I>ord  afforded  him 


1  Luke  iv.  40.     Malt.  vin.  1(5.  xvii.  24—27.     Mark  i.  32.  34. 

2  Matt.  xxvi.  r>1 — r>4.     Mark  xiv.  40,  47.     Lukr  xxii.  r>0,  51.     John  xviii.  10,11. 
3 Matt.  xxvi.  CV.)— 75.  Mark  xW.  TAj— Ti.   Luke  xkiL  54— C2.  Jolin  xvu.  15—18. 
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an  opportiinity  of  tlirice  profo^siii::  liis  love  for  tiiiin  and  c]iarji:Oil  him 
to  feed  tiie  dock  of  Chrisi  wiili  ndolUy  aiul  toiulonuss. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Poior  t^xik  an  artivo  \vxn  in  tlu> 
afEiirs  of  the  infant  chnrch.  Ii  was  ho  who  pn^^x^sod  i!u'  oU'i^Uon  of 
a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acis  i.  KV^-Jo.),  and  on  tho  onsu* 
ing  day  of  Pentecost  he  proaolied  Cliri^t  so  ctfiriuaily.  thai  tltn^o 
thousand  souls  were  added  to  the  chun^h.  (Aoi>  ii.  1 1 — 11.)  Wo 
next  find  iiini,  in  company  witli  Joim,  hoaUni;  a  laino  man  a(  iho  v;ulo 
of  die  temp!e,  which  was  followed  by  an  addro:<sto  tlu*  (K'oplo,  nnmy 
of  whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Ciosprl.  (Aims  lii.)  Ilo 
was  next  imprisoned,  broui;lit  bct'on^  the  sanhodrin,  threaienod  and 
dismissed,  (iv.)  After  tlie  deadi  of  Ananias  and  Sapithirti,  whoso 
firaud  Peter  detected  and  rcpreliendod  (iv.),  IV'tor  and  John  prrarh- 
ed  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.)  and  (Hirformod  various  minu*le8. 
(ix.  X.)  During  his  apostolical  travels  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee,  he  converted  Cornelius  tho  llomnn  centurion,  tho  fn'M  (ion- 
tile  convert  who  was  admitted  into  the  church  withont  cinHimcisioUi 
or  any  injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x.) ;  and, 
OQ  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians  diat 
God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Uentiles  as  well  as  to  tho 
Jews,  (xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  apprehended  by  llerod  A(;ri|)- 
pa,  A.  D.  44,  who  designed  to  put  him  to  death,  l\!ter  was  niiracn- 
lously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.)  In  the  aiK)stolic  (*onncil  litfld  al 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter  took  an  active  part,  dorlurin*;  his  opinion 
most  explicitly,  that  the  yokS  of  the  ceremonial  law  ou^ht  not  to  bo 
imposed  on  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  xv.  7 — 10.)  From  this  linu;  Polnr 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  die  A|H)stlo.M,  nor  have  wn  any  citr- 
tain  information  respecting  his  suI).so(]uent  labours.  It  u|)p(?urH  how- 
ever that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Anti(M'h  ((iai.  ii.  II.);  und| 
from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Cin-i:.!iini<i  diN- 
persed  in  Pontus,  Galatiu,  Cappado<:ia,  Asia  Minor,  iniil  Hitliyiiia 
(1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  in  those  roiinirntfi. 
At  length  he  arrived  at  Kouk;,  in  tin;  course  of  the  year  ^J.J,'  MuhTo- 
quently  to  Paul's  departure  from  that  city  durinji;  the  riM^rn  of  tho 
emperor  Nero;  and,  afa*r  preachin'^  the  (ioip«fl  for  Home  liuie,  h«) 
was  crucified  there  with  his  linad  d'nvnwards.  C'lcment  of  Abuun- 
dria  adds,  frotO  an  antient  tradition  currf-nf  in  hi*»  time,  thai  Peii'i'jf 
wife  sufTjred  martyrdom  a  short  titne  befotf;  liisn.^ 

II.  Tiie   genuineness   atid  c:inr>nical   aofiionly  of  the  fir-*l   KjmmIi: 

^  We  have  Men  (p.  'M\9.  supra.)  that  Katiit  l'i:*jl  f^iiil'r.d  K/fiiii*  m  iiit*rui\y  (imiI 
of  A.  t).  C-i,  al  which  tiriif;  it  ih  e  v. 'lent  th-it  X'.:iil  l'i:lfr  'nutl  m.!  utnvnl  H.-tn  ,  l<*i 
if  liicse  two  eniirient  wrvarits  of  <^,'Iiriil  h^i'!  n,' »  in  tli  i»  t:ti\ .  VrU-r  wiuW.  h.iv  !*•  •  n 
mentioned  hy  Sa'nt  Paul  in  H'nnn  of  ihv  Kjii.t!*  i,  wh<r;h  Uu  wtiAtt  lUrum,  t'«wtiitj« 
the  close  of  hi*!  iniprt«onrn«nt. 

s' Lardner  J*  Workfl.  "jro.  vol.  vi  pp. -Vi^*— .Vil, ;  It*/    vol  mi  pp  'Wi    4\i     Hmi 
ll^r,  Ti^.'ia^s'm*.  Fred«rrick  rip-iriti'i.fii.afid  "*.'.';r«.  h;iv<'  'l«*nifd  iju*.  H'nni  iM^i  v/u* 
ever  tX  R  »  ne  ;  h'lt  tfie  contrary  oiiinio.'j  Li*.  *>■  "n  h'\;'-'  -i**-*!  ♦#/  ^'i-ir    t'suJi'iji  I'*  ji 
■on.  Lf  C!er«5.  Hitn\z^-  a'ld  Hir*!'  ilijiv  oy  lir    Lj'i'fr  •.  wh'/  in*  «!«'ifly  rhoni 
that  Pe^r  r.'iTf.T  vm  b'-thio  of  It  'Tn»r      'I  .'•';  ^.••.♦i-ri-!  ■  J  ^tuiiiu.y  of  J'tUi  '.o  v.  In*  h 
the  Roman ttftJ  i:iii-t  so  much    has    f.KTt   tftiuMwt.tA  ,.y  rriuu-^i  uy  \h    iJjifow  in 
hii  T realise  oo  the  Pjpt  s  Suj^rMuv.v,  i'jrnnn'^  vg;  :  vf  th*  fvliv  fh'ioii  of  ' 
vorju. 
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of  Peter  have  never  bnen  disputed.  It  appears  to  be  twice  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Rome  ;*  it  is  twelve  limes  distinctly  quoted  by  Poly- 
carp,'  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienna 
and  Lyons.^  It  was  received  by  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
quoted  by  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Clement  ot  Alexandria,  and  TertuUian  ; 
and  Eusebius  informs  us  tliat  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,^  since  which 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. 

lU.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent,  difler- 
ent  opinions  have  prevailed ;  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave,  Mill,  TiUemont, 
Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmiiller  and  others,  suppose  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  scattered  through  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription ;  while  Lord  Barrington  and  Dr.  Benson 
think  that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  Jews,  that  is,  to  tliose  native  hea- 
thens in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  But  Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner, 
Macknight,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Chris- 
tians in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries 
>         above  noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  only  rule  of  determination  must 
be  the  inscription,  together  witli  such  otlier  circumstances  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  apostolical  history  or  tlie  Epistle  itself.  The  in- 
scription runs  thus :  Peter  an  apostle  of  Je^sus  Christy  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus^  Galatiaj  (fappadociaj  Asioj  and  Bukf- 
nifu  (I  Pet.  i.  1.)  That  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing 
Jews,  and  not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  irom  the 
following  considerations. 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, waiting  at  Jerusalem,  •/Irto.s,  devtntt  men,  out  of  ever^  nation 
under  heaven,  dwellers  in  Judaa,  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia, 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dispersed  in  those  countries. 

2.  Saint  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministrff 
of  the  circumcision  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It  is 
therefore  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gentiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Strangers^ 
scattered,  ila^Sfrt6vnxot ;  which  word  properly  denotes  strangers  from 
another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  persecution  in 
Judflsa,  fled  into  foreign  countries  ;  whereas  believing  Gentiles  were 
rather  called  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation  re* 
ceivedhy  tradition  from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.) :  in  which  de- 
scription the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen  genera 
tion,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peaiUar  people,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.), 

1  L&rdiier*8  Works.  8vo  vol.  ii.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
>  a  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  P8,  m. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. '  d 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .%2.  % 

4  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  vi.  pp.  502,  563. ;  4to.  vol.  iu.  p.  415. 
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wliich  are  the  praises  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod.  zix.  6.},  and  ara 
in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Gentiles. 

On  tiiese  grounds  we  conclude  that  diis  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
those  dispersed  Hebrew  Cliristians,  afflicted  in  their  dispersion,  to 
whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had  respectively  addressed  their 
Epistles. 

IV.  It  appears  from  I  Pet.  v.  12,  13.  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  *i  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brotf^er  ;** 
but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  here,  literally  or  mystically, 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather 
Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has  been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the 
learned.  Bishop  Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  apostle  speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Bcza, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs.  Ben- 
ton and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in  Assyria  ; 
Michaelis,  that  it  was  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia,  or  rather  Seleucia 
on  the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight, 
and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomlinc,  and  all  the  learned  of  the  Romish 
communion,  are  of  opinion  that  by  Babylon  Peter  meant,  figurative- 
ly, Rome^  which  city  is  called  Babylon  by  the  apostle  Jolm.  (Rev. 
xvii.  xviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence  for  its  figurative 
or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  tliink  that  the  latter  was  intend* 
ed,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
which,  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight.  Eusebius^  re- 
lates, on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Pupias  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark^s  Gospel  was  written  at  the  request  of  Pe- 
ter^s  hearers  in  Rome ;  and  that  "  Peter  makes  mention  of  Mark 
in  his  first  Epistle,  wliich  was  written  at  Rome  itself.  And  that  he 
(Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figuratively  Babylon,  in  these 
words,  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon^  elected  jointly  with  you ^  salute 
eih  you.  And  so  doth  Mark  my  son"  This  past^age  of  Eusebius  is 
transcribed  by  Jerome,^  who  adds  positively,  that  **  Peter  mentions 
this  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the 
name  of  Babylon;  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon^"  &.C.  CEcume- 
nius,  Bede,  and  other  fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name 
of  Babylon,  figuratively  to  signify  that  it  would  resemble  Babylon  in 
its  idolatry,  and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of  the  church  of 
God ;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  these 
things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly  concerning 
Rome,  for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  understand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  Peter  ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chaldea :  and  Babylon  in 
Egypt  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  considerap 
tion. 

3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother^  or  asso* 

1  Hilt.  Eecl.  lib.  ii«  e.  15.  fi  !>•  VIrif  DlHt  e.  0. 
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ciate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  cburchcs  which  he  had  planted.  And 
thoiifrh  he  was  not  nt  Rome  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  his  last 
£pistle  to  Timothy,  he  ini<rlit  naturally  have  come  thither  soon 
after  ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  confirm  the 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in  planting.  But 
Silvanus,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  no  connection  with  Babylon,  wliich 
lay  beyond  their  district ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  not  likely  at  any 
time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation.  The  Gospel  was  preached 
in*IVrsia,  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle  Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according 
to  Cosmas  ;  and  Abulfarasfi  reckons,  that  the  antient  Syriac  version 
of  the  \ew  Testament  was  made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his 
authority,  for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  churches.^ 

4.  The  Jf^ws,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mystical  appellations,  es|)ecially  in  their  captivities :  Edom  was  a 
frequent  title  for  their  heathen  oppressors  ;  and  as  Babylon  was  the 
principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was  highly  probable,  that 
Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so  strongly 
resembled  the  former  in  her  '^  abominations,  her  idolatries,  and  per- 
secutions of  the  saints,^' should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title. 
And  this  arirument  is  corroborated  by  the  similar  usage  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, where  the  mystical  application  is  unquestionable.  (Rev. 
xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  2.,  &c.)  It  is  hi<jhly  probable,  indeed,  that 
John  borrowed  it  from  Peter  ;  or  rather,  that  both  derived  it  by  wi- 
spirafioriy  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (xxi.  9.) 

5.  The  second  Epistle  is  jrerierally  agreed  to  have  been  written 
short  ft/  before  Peter's  death  ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to  Rome 
(where  lie  unquestionably  suftcred,)  must  have  employed  a  long  time, 
even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could  be  taken.  And  Peter  must 
have  parsed  through  Pontus,  «fec.  in  his  way  to  Rome,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write.  Writing  from 
Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  dilTerent,  as  he  never  expected  to  see 
them  more. 

As  Saint  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63,  we  are 
warranted  in  datins;  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  64. 

V.  It  a]>pears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written  during  a 
period  of  g;eneral  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  ex- 
posed to  severe  persecutions.  The  design  of  this  Epistle,  therefore, 
IS  partly  to  support  them  under  their  aniictions  and  trials,,  and  also  to 
instruct  tlicm  how  to  behave  under  persecution.  It  hkewise  appears 
from  the  history  of  that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approach- 
ing. Oil  this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  tlie  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  provinces, 
and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  being;  suspected  of  sedition  or  other  crimes 
tliat  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  —  And,  finally, 
as  their  character  and  conduct  were  liable  to  be  aspersed  and  mis- 
represented by  their  enemies,  they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life, 
lliat  tljcy  might  stop  the  mouths  of  th(ur  enemies,  put  their  caltmmia- 


1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  272. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  55.    Miclubelis,  voL  ii.  p.  30. 
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tors  to  shame,  and  win  otiiers  over  to  tiieir  religion,  by  tlieir  holy  and 
Christian  conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sections,  exclu- 
sive of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

The  Introduction,  (i.  1,2.) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  per- 
severe steadfastly  in  the  faith  with  all  patience  and  cheerfulness, 
and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstanding  all  their 
sufferings  and  jiorsecutions.  This  is  enforced  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  which  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3---25.  ii.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

i.    To  a  holy  conversation  in  general,  (ii.  Jl,  12.) 


ii.  To  a  narticular  dischargo  of  their  several  duties,  ai 
Dutifiil  subjects  to  their  sovc 


► 


sovereign  (13— -15.), 
Servants  to  their  masters  (1(>^25.), 
Husbands  to  their  wives,  (iii.  1 — 13.) 

Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submission,  and  to 
holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

i.    By  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (iii.  14 — 1R.) 

ii.   By  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
(10—22.) 

iii.  By  reminding  them  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their  conversion 
they  became  dead  to  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — (>.) 

iy.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  (7-^11.) 

▼.   By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  they  should  consider  afflictions  aa 
their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (12— -19.) 

Sect.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  and  the  peo- 
ple, how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
The  Conclusion,  (v.  12 — 14.) 

•  VI.  As  the  design  of  tliis  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  excellence,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall  short  of  its  design. 
Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  wortliy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
and  adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words,  but  full  of  sense.  That  great 
critic,  Joseph  Scaliger,  calls  it  majestic  ;  and  Ostervald*  says  that 
the  first  Episde  of  Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  second  is  written  with  ereat  strength  and  majesty, 
and  tliat  both  of  them  evidently  show  tneir  divine  origin.  Every 
part,  indeed,  of  Saint  Peter's  writing  indicates  a  mind  that  felt  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  His  style  expresses 
the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  spirit,  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assurance  of  the  trutn  and  certainty  of 
its  doctrines.  He  writes  with  the  authority  of  the  first  man  in  the 
college  of  the  apostles.  Little  solicitous  about  the  choice  or  har- 
monious disposition  of  words,  his  thoughts  and  his  heart  were  ab- 
sorbed with  the  grand  truths  which  he  was  divinely  commissioned  U> 
proclaim,  and  the  indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their 
profession  by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  writes  with 
such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that  we  can  scarcely  perceive  the 
pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction  of  his  periods.    And  in  his 

I  Not.  Test.  pp.  S76. 281.  edH.  N«uichmtel,  1772.  loUo. 
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second  Epistle  he  exposes  with  holy  indignation  and  vehemence  the 
abandoned  principles  and  practices  of  those  false  teachers  and  faka 
prophets,  who  in  those  early  times  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  disseminated  their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cun- 
ning. His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii.  8 — 12.),  is  very  awful,  and 
was  evidently  described  so  muiutely  and  circumstantiaUy,  in  order 
to  induce  us  to  prepare  for  it.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and 
this  our  eartli  enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames  :  we  hear  the  eroans 
of  an  expiring  world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference  !  (2  Pet 
iii.  11.)  "  Seeing  tlien  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved^  lohtf 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godH- 
ne<«."  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest  imagination  cannot  think  of  that 
time,  and  the  awful  descriptions  of  it,  which  we  meet  with  in  thb 
place,  and  in  several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE    SECOND   GENERAL   EPISTLE   OF   PETEB. 

I.  Its  genuineness  and  canonical  authority.  —  II.  JDote.  —  III.  Sc€fe^ 

and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been  received  as  the 
genuine  production  of  Saint  Peter  ever  since  the  fourth  century,  ex- 
cept by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  is  read  as  an  excellent  booki 
though  not  of  canonical  authority.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satis* 
factory  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  Clement  of 
Romer  has  three  allusions  to  the  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the 
third  chapter  of  this  Epistle  ;  and  it  is  twice  reierred  to  by  Hermas,' 
once  by  Justin  Martyr,^  and  also  by  Athenagoras.^  Although  this 
Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third  centu* 
ry,  yet  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  it  was  acknowledged  bj 
Athanasius,  C}Til  of  Jerusalem,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  EpipnaniuSi 
Jerome,  Kufinus,  Augustine,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  EusebittsF 
places  it  among  the  AvriXs/opLsvoi  Ffa^oi,  or  books  whose  canonical 
authority  was  doubted  by  some^  though  mentioned  and  approved  by 
most  of  the  antients,  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as  were 
confessedly  spurious.     He  also  relates^  from  the  tradition  of  his  pre- 

1  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i- Pp-  302 — 304.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Noy.  TMt 
pp.  7SJ — 89.  Macknight'a  Preface  to  I  Peter.  Benaon'ti  Hiatory  &[  Saint  Peter  ud 
hit  firat  EpisUe,  pp.  137^159.  Lardner'a  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  509—683. ;  4tab 
vol.  iii.  pp.  414--425.  Dr.  Ilales's  Analjaia,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1144—1147.  Ifr 
thaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  315— 340. 

9  Lardner*a  Worka,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  45. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  61.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

4  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  p.  12G. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  M 

5  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  186.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381.  ^ 
•  Hiat.  EccL  lib.  3.  o.  85.                 7  Clerici,  Hiit.  EeeL  p.  448.  ntff. ' 
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decessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  useful,  it  was  diligentlj 
read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures.    On  this  statement  of  Euse- 
Ihus,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks,  that  if  it  had  not  been  St.  Peter's  it 
would  not  have  seemed  useful  to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  see- 
Bg  the  writer  in  many  places  pretends  to  be  Saint  Peter  himself :  for 
it  would  be  noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  un- 
pardonable in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to  be 
the  person  he  is  not.^     After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  first  Epis- 
tle with  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Peter  as  the  second,  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces the  agreement  between  them  to  be  such,  that,  if  the  second 
was  not  written  by  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  the  first,  the  person  who 
forged  it  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  imitaUon  in  a  very  unusual 
degree,  but  understood  likewise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  with 
which  the  antients  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.     Now,  if 
this  be  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  was  not  written 
by  St.  Peter  himself  involves  a  contradiction.      Nor  is  it  credible, 
that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century  should  have  imi- 
tated daint  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no  marks  of  a  forgery  ; 
for  the  spurious  productions  of  those  ages,  which  were  sent  into  the 
world  under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  un- 
happy imitations,  and  discover  very  evident  marks  that  they  were  not 
wntten  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.    Other  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of  containing  original  thoughts, 
tbev  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  sentiments  collected  from 
various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  put  together  without  plan  or  order. 
This  charge  cannot  possibly  be  laid  to  the  second  Episde  of  Samt 
Peter,  which  is  so  far  from  containing  materials  derived  firom  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  that  the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a 
totally  new  subject.     Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Jude  will 
be  hardly  urged  as  an  argument  against  it :  for  no  doubt  can  be 
made,  that  the  second  Episde  of  Saint  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the 
Episde  of  Saint  Jude,  the  original  and  not  the  copy.     Lastly,  it  ia 
extremely  difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge  a 
writing  in  the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  inserting  what  the 
pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not  have  said ;  and  to 
support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a  manner,  as  not  to  militate  in  a 
sin^e  instance,  either  against  his  character,  or  against  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     Now  in  the  second  Episde  of  Samt  Peter,  though 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  examination  full  seventeen  hundred  years, 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable,  either  to  the 
aposde  or  to  the  apostolic  age.    We  have  no  reason  therefore  to  be- 
lieve that  the  second  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter  is  spurious,  especially  as 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  induced  a  Chris- 
tian, whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the  fabrication  of  suck 

an  Epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to  Saint  Peter .^ 

^ . 

■^  1  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  3. 

S  MichaeUf,  vol.  iv.  p.  35#. 
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Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned,  why  this  Epistle 
not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of  Saint  Poter.     Jerome  in- 
forms us  that  tiie  difference  of  style  between  this  and  the  former 
Episde  was  in  his  day  the  principal  cause  of  its  authenticity  beii^ 
disputed ;  and  the  same  objection  has  been  adopted  by  Salniasius 
and  other  modern  writers.     But  tins  remarkable  difference  in  style  is 
confined  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Episde.     No  objectioo, 
however,  can  be  drawn  from  tliis  circumstance  :  for  the  subject  of 
that  chapter  is  different  from  tiie  rest  of  Saint  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  tliat  different  subjects  suggest  difierent 
styles.     Further,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own  sentimeots,  he 
writes  in  his  own  proper  style,  whatever  that  may  be  :  but  when  he 
translates  from  another,  he  naturally  follows  the  genius  of  the  original, 
and  adopts  the  figures  and   metaphors  of  die  author  before  him. 
Saint  Peter,  when  describing  the  character  of  some  flagitious  impos- 
tors, feels  an  indignation  which  he  cannot  suppress  :  it  breaks  out, 
therefore,  in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  antient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  description  of  die  false  prophets  of 
Iiis  own,  or  perhaps  of  earlier  times.' 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  diat,  being  written  a  short 
time  before  the  aposde's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been  so  publicly 
avowed  by  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  tlie  scrupulous  cautioB 
of  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  it  into  Uie  second  canon,  until 
interned  evidence  convinced  die  most  comprtent  judges  that  it  wu 
fidly  enuded  to  tliat  high  distinction.  And  since  this  Epistle,  having 
passed  through  so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as 
genuine  by  diose  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  de- 
ciding, and  who  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  their  care  and  capa- 
city for  judging  of  its  authenucity,  —  and  since  it  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  hi  every  manuscript  and  antient  version  (the  Syriac  excepted), 
we  have  every  satisfactor}'  external  proof  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Saint  Peter  is  die  undoubted  production  of  that  holy  and  zealous 
aposde.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  internal  evidence  for  its  an? 
thenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Poter  (i.  I.  Gr.) ;  from  which 
circumstance  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apos- 
tle Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  npostle's  name  was  Sinumf 
not  Simeon,  Dr.  Mackni^ht  replies,  that,  though  his  name  was  com- 
monly written  Simon  in  (xrcek,  yet  it!»  Hebrew  form  was  Simeon  ;  and 
so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  history  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  so 
Peter  is  expressly  tcrmod  in  Acts  xv.  11.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been 
objected,  that  in  the  first  Epistle,  which  is  nnquestioiialdy  srenuine, 
he  has  styled  himself  simply  Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.      But 

1  Such  is  the  opinion  of  ilisliop  Sherlock,  wJiich  Iihh  been  generally  adopted. 
Bisliup  Trimline,  nowevorf  tlRenis  thii«  conjecture  very  improbable,  and  accounti 
for  tlie  difiurence  of  style  in  the  second  chaptur  of  this  Kpintle,  by  supposing  that 
the  anostle'tt  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degree  nf  inspiration  than  wh^n  writinf 
in  a  didactic  manner,  and  that  he  wrote  witii  the  animation  and  euer|?y  of  the  pfo- 
phetic  style:  hut  his  lordship  di)ca  not  think  that  thero  is  any  thini^.  either  in 
phrase  or  sentiment,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledgt^d  writiD<^s  of 
Saint  Peter.    Elements  of  Christiau  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Saint  Luke  has  called  this  apos* 
tie  Simon  Peter,  and  that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not 
less  than  seventeen  times  in  his  Gospel,  —  perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight 
thinks)  to  show  that  he  .was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  be- 
gins with  Symeon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle.  Sec.  The  same 
eminent  critic  is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter^s  surname 
only  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because 
'  he  was  sufficiently  known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater 
dignity,  insert  his  name  complete  in  the  second  £pistle ;  because  he 
intended  authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had  already 
arisen,  or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is 
the  same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does  it 
afford  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  by  Simeon  bisiiop  of  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  —  an  opinion  that  is  not  only  destitute  of  all 
authority  from  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental  allusions  to  particular  circumstan- 
ces in  this  Epistle,  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but  Peter. 
Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  must  shortly  put  off  his  tabema" 
eh,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  shotnn  him.  (2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now 
Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of  his  apostles  besides  Peter. 
(John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ 
upon  the  mount  at  his  transfiguration,  beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Father,  from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ  on 
the  holy  mount.  (2  Pet.  i.  16—18.)  Now  there  were  only  three  of 
Christ's  apostles  permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Mat.  xvii. 
1,  2.),  viz.  Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  there- 
fore, must  be  written  by  one  of  them,  and  consequently  must  be  of 
apostolical  authority  ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or 
John,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows 
that  this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter.  —  Once  more,  the  author 
of  it  calls  this  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  1.),  and  intimates  that  he  wrote 
both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons,  viz.  the  beUeving  Hebrews. 
Compare  1  Pet.  i.  1.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  with  2  Pet.  iii.  1,2.  Consequently, 
as  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was  never  disputed,  the  second 
was  unquestionably  written  by  the  same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother  (iii. 
15,  IC),  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his  Epistles, 
which  none  but  an  apostle  could  venture  to  affirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  Epistle  ;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come,  and  ad- 
monitions against  false  teachers  and  apostacy,  together  with  exhor- 
tations to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  delivered  with 
an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author  to  have  been  inca- 
pable of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the  world ;  and  that  his  sole 
design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue in  the  world. 

6.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.    The  sentences 
in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded,  but  they 
VOL.  IV.  i4t  ,^ 

^» 
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have  tlie  same  extension  as  those  in  the  first.^  There  are  also  repe* 
titions  of  the  same  words,  and  allusions  to  the  same  events.  Thus 
the  word  civour^:p7],  amversation  or  behaviour,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
the  first  Epistle,'  likewise  occurs  in  the  second,^  tboug^h  less  fre- 
quently than  in  the  former.  So  the  dehi|3;e,  which  is  not  a  cominon 
Subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is  mentioned  in  I  Pet.  iii.  90.,  and 
also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  and  in  both  places  the  circumstance  is  noted* 
that  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  though  in  neither  place  doei  • 
the  subject  require  that  the  number  should  be  particularly  specified. 
Michaelis  observes,  that  Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew 
how  many  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit 
had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise number,  where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  is» 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the  production  of 
that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  and  studied  with  the  same  de- 
vout care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of  tlie  inspired  writings  of  tlie  New 
Testament. 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote  thb 
Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he  makes  (i.  13.  15.)  for 
writing  tliis  second  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that,  soon  after  tlic  apostle  had  sent  away  Silva- 
nus  witli  bis  first  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado- 
cia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from  those  coun- 
tries to  Rome  f  whither  there  was  a  frequent  and  general  resort  from 
all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  concerning  the  state  of  reli- 
gion among  them.  These  accounts  induced  him  to  write  a  second 
time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  G5,  in  order  to  establish 
in  the  faith  the  Christians  among  whom  be  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines  and  in- 
structions delivered  in  die  former  ;  to  establish  the  Hebrew  ChristiaDS 
in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  to  caution  them  against 
false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  largely  describes  ;  and 
to  warn  them  to  disregard  those  profane  scoflfers,  who  made  or  should 
make  a  mock  of  Christ's  coming  to  judgment ;  which  having  asserted 
and  described,  he  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  that  event  by  a 
holy  and  unblameable  conversation.    The  Epistle  consists  of  three 

farts;  viz. 
^ART  I.   The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 
Part  II.  Having  stated  the  blessings  to  which  God  had  called  theMf 

the  apostle^ 
Sect.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  precious 
gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial  graces  and 
virtues,     (i.  3 — II.) 
Sect.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 
i.  From  the  firmneiw  of  true  teachers,  (i.  19 — 21.) 


1  See  the  obflervationi  on  Saint  Peter's  style,  pp.  4S1, 428  smprm, 
8  Soo  1  Pet.  i.  15.  18.  ii.  18.  iii.  1,  2.  16. 
3  2  Pet.  ii.  7.  iii.  11. 
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ii.  From  the  wickedness  of  (klse  teachers,  whone  tenets  and  practices  he  ez- 
poHes,  and  predictM  the  divine  judgments  against  them,   (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scotfers  and  impostors,  who,  he 
foretels,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ^s  coming, 
i.  By  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

ii.  By  showing  the  reason  why  that  great  da^  was  delayed :  and  describing  hji 
circumstances  and  conseauences,  aoding  suitable  exhortations  and  encourage* 
ments  to  diligence  and  holiness,  (iii.  8—14.) 

Part  III.   Tm  Conclusion,  in  which  the  apostle^ 
Sect.  I.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  Saint 
Paul  (iii.  15,  16.) 
Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle.  (iiL  17, 18.) 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  Benson  and 
Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter.* 


SECTION  V. 


ON   THE    FIRST   GENERAL   EPISTLE   OF   JOHN. 

I.  Genuineness  and  canonical  authority,  —  II.  Date.  —  III.  Of  the 
persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  %oas  written.  —  IV.  Its  occasion  and 
scope.  —  Account  of  the  false  teachers  whose  principles  are  refuted 
by  the  apostle.  —  V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  -— Vl.  7H«  question 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John,  v. 
7,  8.  considered. 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  authendci^ 
as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unquestionable.  It 
was  almost  universally  received  as  his  composition  in  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  and  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Herroas.^  It  is 
distinctly  cited  by  Polycarp,^  and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons,*  and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  Papias,*  Ire- 
naeus,®  Clement  of  Alexandria,''  Tertullian,®  Origen,'  Cyprian,  Eu- 
sebius,  Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.*®  A 
stilt  more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  tliat  it  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or 
very  early  in  the  second  centur}%  and  which  contains  only  those  books 

I  Pr'itli  Introd.  ad  Lect.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  9(^99.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros 
Bibllcos,  pp.  352—355.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp.  eS4 — 688.  Benson  on  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  321— 32^).  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  vol.  li.  pp.  562—583. ; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  414—425.  Macknight's  Preface  to  2  Peter.  Michaehs,  vol.  ir. 
pp.  346—303. 

3  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;    4to.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. ;    4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  u.  p.  152. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

A  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  u.  pp.  108, 109. 113. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337. 340. 

6  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  168. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

7  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  227. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 

8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  275. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
®  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  540. 
10  Ibid.  8vo  vol.  vi.  pp.  584, 585. ;  4to.  vol  iu.  pp.  525, 6S6. 
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of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  tlic  first  or  veiy 
early  in  die  second  century,  and  whicli  contains  only  those  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  respecting  whose  autlienticity  no  doubts  were 
ever  entertained.  But,  besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence  that  this  £pistle  was  written  by  the  apostle 
John,  in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions  lo 
those  of  his  Gospel.^  There  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
style  of  tliis  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this  Epistle.  His  sentences, 
considered  separatelyy  are  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible  ;  but, 
when  we  search  for  their  connection,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater 
difficulties  than  we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint  PauL 
Artless  simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  Epistle  ;  in  which  Saint  John  appears  to  have 
de]iv(?red  his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  form 
of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  tliey  might  produce  the  greater  efiect. 
In  his  Gospel  John  does  not  content  himself  with  simply  affirming  or 
denying  a  thing,  but  denies  its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation ; 
and  in  like  manner,  to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its 
contrary.  See  John  i.  20.  iii.  36.  v.  24.  vi.  22.  The  same  manner 
of  expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  4.  27. 
and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also,  Saint  John  frequently  uses  the 
pronoun  or  oCro;,  auri),  to-jto,  this^  in  order  to  express  things  emphati- 
cally. See  i.  19.  iii.  19.  vi.  29.  40.  50.  and  xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle 
the  same  emphatical  mode  of  expression  obtains.  Compare  i.  5.  ii. 
25.  iii.  23.  V.  3,  4.  6.  and  14.» 

II.  With  regard  to  tlie  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and  others,  place  it  in  the 
year  68  ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69  ;  Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war, 
and  before  the  apostle's  exile  in  Patmos ;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80,  or 
even  later;  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  d.  91  or  92 ;  Beausobre, 
L'Enfant,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius^ 
Hammond,  Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Alacknight,  place  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise  year. 
The  most  probable  of  tliese  various  opinions  is  that  which  assigns  an 
early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the  destruction  of  Jeriisateni 
and  tlie  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity.     For, 

1.  In  the  jirst  placcj  the  expression  in  ii.  18.  It  is  the  last  hour^  it 
more  applicable  to  the  last  hour  or  time  of  the  duration  of  the  Jewish 
state  than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the  apostle  adds  —  And 
as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  is  comings  even  so  now  there  have  beesi 
mftny  Antichrists ;  whence  trr  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour  :  in  which 
passage  the  apostle  evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  con- 
cerning the  springing  up  of  false  Christs,  false  teachers,  and  false 
prophets,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Matt.  xziv.  5  25.) 
Some  criticfl,  however,  contend  that  the  *•  last  time"  may  allude,  not 

to  the  destruction  of  thnt  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 

II  _   _ ..  ■  ■  — ^-^^— ^____^ 

1  See  (icycral  instancos  of  tliis  analogy,  supra.  Vol.  I.  p.  108.  note, 
*  LampG,  Coromentiirius  in  Evangeuum  Johannis,  torn.  i.    Prolegomena,  p.  104. 

Macknight*fl  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  2.    Langii  Hermeneiitiea  Sacra,  pan  iL  !>• 

Interpretationo  Ec»i8toIarum  Johannis,  pp.  lt>7 — 175. 
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But  Michaelis  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the  early 
date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  Saint  John's  Gospel  was  op- 
posed to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  arc  opfiosed 
in  this  Epistle :  which  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argument  in  his 
Gospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only  his  disapprobation. 
Michaelis  therefore  concludes,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  before 
the  Gospel ;  because  if  Saint  John  had  already  given  a  complete 
confutation  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  would  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  have  again  declared  the  falsehood  of  such  opinions. 

2.  Secondly,  The  ex])ression  (ii.  13,  14.),  Ye  have  knovm  him  from 
the  beginning,  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately  before  Je- 
rusalem was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have  been  alive 
at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this  Epistle.  In  the 
verses  just  cited,  the  fathers  or  ciders  are  twice  distinguished  from 
the  '*  young  incn^^  and  the  **  children,''*  by  this  circumstance,  that 
they  had  seen  him  during  his  mi^nistry,  or  after  his  resurrection. 
Thirty -five  years  after  our  Lord'if  resurrection  and  ascension,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such  persons  might  have  been  alive ; 
whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there  could  not  have  been  many  per- 
sons alive  of  that  description. 

To  these  two  arguments  for  the  early  date  of  Saint  Jolin's  first 
Epistle,  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the  three  following,  which  have  not 
been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic. 

1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had  writ- 
ten Catholic  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially  ;  it  is  likely, 
that  one  of  the  principal  ** pillars  of  the  church,"  the  greatest  surety 
of  the  mother  church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and  illuminated  of  all 
the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  would  not 
be  deficient  likewise  in  this  hibour  of  love. 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  faith  of  the  early 
Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  cru- 
cifixion, exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  antient  types  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's  passion,  or  suffer- 
ings in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record,  as  he  was  the  only 
eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  8cei^|taaong  the  apostles.  To  these, 
therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordiuint  well  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the  resurrection ;  and  to  these  he 
again  recals  their  attention  in  that  remarkable  reference  to  '*  the 
voter''*  at  his  baptism,  to  **  the  water  and  blood**  at  his  passion,  and 
to  the  dismissal  of  **  his  spirit,**  when  he  commended  it  to  His  Fa- 
ther, and  expired,  (v.  5—9.) 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  35—37.)  bear? 
witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expression,  '^  He 
that  saio,  hath  testified**  (fxSfj^M^^xs),  intimating  that  he  had  delivered 
this  testimony  to  the  world  already ;  for  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  it 
should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense,  fii«frugfii,  "  testificth** 
And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  apostle's  same  expression, 
after  giving  his  evidence  in  the  Epistle,  "  this  is  the  testimony  of 
God,  which  He  hath  testified  (fWfwtfrufnx^)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver. 
9.),  referring  to  the  past  transaction,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.^ 

1  Lordncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  5B7— 589. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  425—428. 
Lampe,  tom.  i.  p.  100.  Fritini,  p.  106.  Boison'ft .  Pkml|nM'  on  thfl  CathoUe 
£pistlei,  pp.  GQ5— 510.    Mackjught's  Prtftce  to  I  Ijfilb  "io^  ^ 
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We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saiot  John  wrote  his  first  Epistle  in 
68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69  ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertaui  firom 
what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos,  as  Grotius  supposes,  or 
from  some  city  in  Judaea,  as  Dr.  Macknight  supposes,  or  at  Ephesus, 
as  Irenxus  and  Euscbius  relate  from  antient  tradition,  which  hat 
been  generally  received. 

III.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  decide  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus  and  the 
venerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistle  of  Saint  John  to  the  ParthianSi 
because  the  apostle  is  reported  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  that 
people ;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of 
antiquity.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  Judaea  and  Galilee.  But  the  roost  probabit 
opinion  is  that  of  Q^cumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lardner,  Micbaelis, 
Macknight,  Bishop  Tomline,  aoij^  others,  who  think  it  was  written 
for  the  use  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  coun- 
try. For,  1.  It  has  always  been  called  a  catholic  or  general  Epistle; 
—  2.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  can  restrict  it 
to  a  particular  people  ; — 3.  The  admonition  in  1  John  ii.  15.  wouM 
be  unnecessary  to  believers  in  Judxa,  a.  d.  68,  after  the  war  had 
commenced  with  the  Romans ;  it  is  rather  suited  to  people  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  who  were  in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
allurements  of  prosperity;  —  4.  Lastly,  the  concluding  exhortatioa 
to  believers  to  "  keep  themselves  from  idols"  is  in  no  respect  suita- 
blc  to  believers  in  Juda?a,  but  is  much  more  Ukely  to  be  addressed 
to  Christians  living  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  This  book  is  usually  entitled  The  General  Epistle  of  Saint 
John.  "Butintlie  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected,  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not  inscribed  either  to 
any  individual,  like  Saint  Paul's  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  or  the  second 
of  the  two  which  follow  it,  *  to  the  well-beloved  Gains'  —  nor  to  any 
particular  church,  hke  Saint  |||^rs  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Co- 
rinth, Ephesus,  and  others  —  nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular 
region,  like  Saint  Peter^s  first  Epistle  'to  the  strangers  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — nor 
to  any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Saint  Paul's 
to  the  Hebrews  —  nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  like 
the  second  of  Saint  Peter's  '  to  them  that  had  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  him,'  and  like  Saint  Jude's  '  to  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called.'  It  bears  no  such  inscription ;  it  begins  without  salutatioOi 
and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the  writer  sometimes 
speaks,  but  without  naming  himself  in  the  first  person  —  and  ad- 
dresses his  reader  without  naming  him  in  the  second.  But  this  col- 
loquial style  is  very  common  in  all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast: 
instances  of  it  occur  in  Saint  John's  Gospel  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  & 
distinguishing  character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem 
that  this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  title  of  anepistfet 
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but  that  in  the  fir$t  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  it 
was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the  didactic  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, which,  with  tiiis  single  exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form. 
It  is  indeed  a  didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice  :  and  whether  we  consider  the  sublimity 
of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's  perfections,  man's 
depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — the  perspicuity  with  which  it 
propounds  tlie  deepest  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  proof  which  it  brings  to  confirm  them  ;  whether  we  consider 
the  sanctity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  which 
they  are  persuaded  and  enforced  —  the  dignified  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept  are  delivered  ;  whether  we 
regard  tlie  importance  of  the  matter,  the  propriety  of  the  style,  or 
the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and  warm  benevolence,  united  with 
a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  composition  — 
we  shall  find  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom 
the  constant  tradition  of  tlie  church  ascribes  it,  ^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.'  "* 
The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

Firsts  To  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and  practices  ; 
such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  deity  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ,' 
of  the  reality  and  efiicacy  of  his  sufferings  and  death  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  the  assertion,  that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were 
not  required  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles 
began  to  appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  die  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerinthians,  and  other  heretics 
who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  firafcand  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  aera.' 

Secondlu,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  have  com^ 
munion  with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  light 
and  not  in  darkness  (i.  5  —  7.),  that  is,  in  holiness  and  not  in  sin  ; 
Aat  they  tvalk  as  Christ  wcUked  (ii.  6.) ;  and  that  they  keep  the 
tommandments,  and  especially  abound  in  sincere  brotherly  love  to- 
wards each  other,  (ii.  4.  9—11.  iii.  10—24.  iv.  20, 21.  v.  1—3.)  This 
rational  and  Christian  spirit,  the  apostle  enforces,  upon  the  best  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of 
God  and  of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  tlie 
mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompanying  evi- 
dence of  a  holy  life  and  conduct. 

Thirdly^  To  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (i.  3,  4.),  to  constancy 
in  die  true  faitli,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii.  24 — ^28.)  ;  to 

1  Bishop  Horselej'fl  Sermons,  pp.  144, 145.  2d  edit. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  bos  admirably  illustrated  those  parts  of  the  present 
Epistle  which  assert  the  deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Preelectio  xili.  vol.  ii.  pp.  512 — ^23. 
or  his  View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry. 

3  For  an  ample  account  of  the  tenets  of  the  Corinthians,  see  pp.  331—335.  of  th«  ^^ 
preient  yolume.  J^t 
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purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3  — 13.),  and  that  those  who 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Godj  may  know  that  they  have 
eternal  life,  (v,  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius,  and  other 
analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different  tabular  synopses 
of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  divisions  and  to  shDw  the 
bearings  of  the  aposde's  arguments.  Extreme  prolixity  and  extreme 
brevity  characterise  their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synop- 
sis, however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  witli  sufficient  perspicuity  and  conciseness. 
It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  tlie  conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  tlic  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness of  life  ns  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to  enjoy 
communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 
Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence  the  apostle  takei 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  faith,  viz.  Obeying  his 
commandments,  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethren  ;  and  shows  that 
the  love  of  the  world  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God.  (iL  3— 
17.) 
Sect.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  some  person  with  Christ,  in  opposi 

tion  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it.  (ii.  18 — 29.) 
Sect.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  consequen 
happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  wliich  they  are  known  to 
be  *'  the  sons  of  God."  (iii.) 
Sect.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist  aud  false 
Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  (iv.) 
$  1.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist,  —  the  not  confessing  that  Chrkt 

cauic  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  1 — 3.) 
^  ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  false  Christians,  viz. 

(1)  Love  of  the  world.  (4 — G.) 

(2)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—15.) 

$  iii.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  consideration  of  the  love  of 
God  in  ffiving  his  Son  fur  sinners.  (1G--21.) 

Sect.  6.  snows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  regeneration, 
love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and 
*  victory  over  the  world  ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of 
God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear  the  prayers  we  make  for  our- 
selves and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 
The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise,  shows 
that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity ;  asserts  the 
divinity  of  Christ ;  and  cautions  believers  against  idolatry,  (v.  17 
—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle ;  which 
being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine  and  practical 
piety  in  conduct,  abound.s,  more  tlian  any  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  criteria  by  which  Christians  may  soberly  examine  them* 
selves  whether  they  he  inihe  faith,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5.)  As  a  help  to  the 
devout  reader  in  this  important  duty,  we  have  selected  and  arranged 
these  criteria  under  the  following  beads : 
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I.  Evidences  or  signs  of  God's  love  to  us. 

I.  Christ's  being  sent  to  die  for  us,  that  we  might  Vive  hy  him, '^Hereby 
perceive  we  tke  love  of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  ua  (iii.  16.)  M 
this  UHts  maniftsted  the  love  of  God  towards  uSy  because  that  God  sent  k\» 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  tcorldy  that  we  mifs:}U  live  through  him.  Herein 
is  fore,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  (iv.  9,  10.  iL  2. ; 
compare  also  the  Gospel  of  John  iii.  1(3.) 

S.  Adoption.  — Behold  what  manner  of  love,  the  Father  haih  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  Sons  of  God.  (iii.  1.) 

II.  Evidences  or  signs  of   our  adoption,    sonsuip,    and   re- 

generation. 

1.  That  we  are  not  acknowledged^  by  the  woM. -^  Thertfore  the  world 
knowfth  us  not,  because  it  knew  him  not.  (iii.  1.) 

2.  TVwf?  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  or  Messiah. —  Whosoever  bdieveth 
thai  Jcaus  is  tlie  Christ,  is  bom  (rather  hnth  been  bom)  of  God,  v.  i.  coxn« 
pared  with  the  Gospel  of  John  i.  12,  13. 

3.  The  not  committing  or  practising  of  sin.  ^  He  thai  committeth  sin,  (that 
is  habitually)  is  of  the  devil :  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning. 
For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil.  fVhosoever  is  born  (hath  been  begotten)  of  God,  doth 
not  ^habitually^  commit  siji ;  for  his  seed  (i.  e.  either  the  word  of  God, 
the  incorruptible  seed  by  whick  we  are  regenerated  (1  Pet.  i.  23.)  or  that 
principle  of  faith  which  is  wrought  by  God  in  the  hearts  of  behevers) 
remmneth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  (habitually)  sin,  because  he  is  (hath 
been)  6om  o/*G(m/.  (iii.  9,  10.)  fVe  know  that  whosoever  is  (hath  been) 
born  of  God  sinneth  not  (habitually) ;  but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keep* 
eth  (guardcth)  himself,  and  the  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not,  rather,  does 
7iot  lay  hold  on  him,  so  as  to  enslave  him.  (v.  18.) 

4.  Victoiy  over  false  teachers  and  tlieir  seductions.  —  Believe  not  every  spirit^ 
but  try  tfie  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  :  because  many  false  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the  world,  le  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over" 
come  them.  (iv.  1.  4.) 

6.  Victoiy  over  the  world,  by  faith.  —  Whatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh 
the  world  ;  and  this  is  the  victory  thai  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith* 
Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  ts  the 
Son  of  God  f  (v.  4,  5.) 

6.  The  practice  of  righteousness.— 7/*  ye  know  that  He  (i.  e.  God)  is  right* 
eous,  ye  know  that  every  one  thai  doeth  (or  workcth)  righteousness,  is 
(hath  been)  bom  of  him.  (ii.  29.)    hi  this  the  children  of  ixod  are  mani* 

jest  and  the  children  of  the  devil.     Whatsoever  doelh  (worketh)  not  right" 
eousness,  is  not  of  God,  (iii.  10.^ 

7.  True  love  of  the  brethren.  —  (He  is  not  of  God)  fhait  loveth  not  his 
brother.  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  becatue  we 
love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death,  (iii. 
10.  14.)  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  it  <^God  ;  and  every 
one  that  loveth  is  (hath  been^  bom  of  God,  and  knowelh  God.  (iv.  7.) 

8.  A  good  hope  that  we  shall  oe  made  like  unto  Christ  in  his  glorious  ap« 
pearing  at  the  end  of  the  world.  —  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  : 
out  tee  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  (iii.  2.) 

9.  In  this  hope  of  glory,  purifyirMT  ourselves  from  eveiy  sin.  —  Every  man 
that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  h.  e.  Christ)  is  pure. 
(iii.  3.)i 

1  The  apostle,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  does  not  say  hath  pur^M  bqA 
himself;  in  order  to  show,  that  it  is  the  constant  study  of  a  ml  "^  '  "^ 
rify  himself  from  the  luats  of  the  flesh  and  from  every  m^  ' 
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III.  Evidences  or  signs  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  or  reaIp 
Christians.         ' 

1.  The  testimony  of  an  upright  heart  or  conscience,  concerning  our  real  and 
true  love  of  the  brethren.  —  My  Utile  children,  let  us  not  love  in  ward, 
neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  And  hereby  we  know  that 
we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him :  for  if  our 
hearts  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweih  alt  things. 
Beloved,  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God,  (iii.  18—21.) 

t.  Continuance  in  the  truth,  together  with  the  faithful. —  They  went  out  from 
us,  but  they  were  not  of  lis  :  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  tciih  us  :  but  they  went  out,  th(U  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us,  BnU  the  anointitig  whtch  ye 
have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you  ;  and  ye  need  not  that  any  wmu 
teach  you  :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is 
truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him, 
(u.  19.  27.) 

IV.  Evidences  or  signs  of  our  true  knowledge  of  God  and  or 

Jesus  Christ,  and  of  our  love  of  God  and  of  Christ. 

1.  A  real,  sincere^  and  cheerful  keeping  of  his  commandments.  —  Hereby  do 
we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  For  this  is  the  love  of  God, 
that  we  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous. 
He  that  saiih  *'  /  know  ^im,"  and  keepeth  not  his  commaTidments,  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  But,  whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verity  is 
the  love  of  God  perfected  :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him.  (ii.  3.  v.  3. 
ii.  4,  5.) 

2.  Not  sinning,  or  a  denial  of  sin.  -^Whosoever  abideth  in  him,  sinneth  not ; 
whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  (iii.  (i.) 

3.  Mutual  brotherly  love.  —  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of 
God:  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  (hath  been)  bom  of  God,  and  knowetk 
God.    He  thatioveth  not,  knoweth  not  God :  for  God  is  love,  (iv.  7,  8.) 

4.  Our  love  to  God,  as  the  effect  of  His  love  to  us.  —  H^e  love  him  because  He 
first  loved  us.  (iv.  UK) 

5.  The  casting  out  of  base  ser\'ile  fear.  —  There  is  no  fear  in  love :  but  per- 
fect love  casteth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  torment.    He  thatfeareih  is  not 

made  perfect  in  love,  (iv.  18.) 

6.  Not  loving  the  world  or  the  things  of  the  world,  inordinately  or  excessive- 
ly. —  Love  not  the  world,  neUher  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
in  the  worlds  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world,  (ii.  15,  16.) 

7.  Our  true  love  of  God's  children,  for  His  sake  who  maae  them  so,  evinced 
by  assisting  tbem  in  their  necessities.  —  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Chrisl  ts  (hath  been)  bom  of  God :  and  every  one  that  loveth  him  that 
begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him,  (v.  1.)  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dxtetletk 
in  us,  aiid  his  Imte  is  perfected  in  us.  If  any  man  say,  ^^  I  lore  God,'**  and 
haieth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he 
huh  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  (iv.  11,  12.  20, 
5il.)  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  boicels  of  compassiou  from  him,  how  dweUeth  the  love 
of  God  in  him',^  (iii.  17.) 

V.  Evidences  or  signs  of  our  communion  with  God  and  with 

Jksus  Christ. 


one  can  attain  to  perfect  purity.  This  text  therefore  condemns  all  those,  who  ima- 
gine t>iat  they  are  able  to  live  without  sin.  (Macknight  on  1  John  iii.  3.)  Dr. 
Sontli  has  an  admirable  discourse  on  this  passage  of  Saint  John.  Sormona,  vut. 
?i.  mnn.  xii.  pp.  441—490. 
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1.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  given  to  us,  in  his  ordinary  influences.— 
Hereby  tot  knaw  that  he  abideth  in  ust  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  u$. 
(iii.  24.^  Hereby  we  know  tliai  we  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us^  because  he 
hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,  (iv.  13.) 

2.  A  true  confession,  tliat  Christ  is  God,  and  continuance  in  that  faitli.  — 
Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth 
in  him,  and  he  in  God,  (iv.  15.)  If  that  tohich  ye  have  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning shall  remain  in  you,  ye  shall  continue  in  [the  fellowship  ofj  the 
Son  and  of  the  Father,    (ii.  24.  coinparod  with  i.  o.) 

3.  The  not  doing  or  practising  of  sin.  —  Whosoever  abiddh  in  him^  sinneth 
not  Moth  not  commit  sin  nahituolly.)  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the 
devil,    (ill.  (>.  8.) 

4.  Unfeigned  love  to  God,  and  dwelliitt^  therein.  -;-  God  is  love :  and  he  that 
dwelUA  in  love,  dwdUUi  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  (iv.  16.)  That  is,  he 
partaketh  of  the  nature  of  God,  aud  God  is  present  with  him  by  his 
ffrace  and  love.i 

5.  Walking  in  tlic  light  (practising  holiness,  after  the  example  of  Christ^, 
and  not  in  darkness,  or  practising  wickedness.  —  God  m  H^ht,  and  xn 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  hinu, 
and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth  :  But  if  we  walk  in 
the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  unth  another ;  and 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.yi,  5—7.)  He  that  saitk 
he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as  he  walked,  (ii.  6.) 

6.  Keeping  his  words  and  commandments.  —  Hereby  (by  obeying  his  word 
and  commandments)  know  we,  that  we  are  in  Am.  (IL  5,)  And  this  is  hU 
commandment,  Thai  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  one  another,  as  He  gave  us  commandment.  And  he  that  keepeth 
His  commandments  dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  him,  (iiL  23,  24.) 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing ;  and  an  au- 
thoritative yet  affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those 
passages  where  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehend!  hypocrites  and 
false  teachers,  whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  tie  exposes  in 
such  a  faithful,  plain,  and  even  authoritative  manner,  as  may  serve  to 
iUustrate  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  gave  him,  together  with  his 
brother  James,  the  appellation  of  Boanerges^  or  sons  of  tliunder. 
(Mark  iii.  17.) 

VI.  Before  we  conclude  tliis  section,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
the  controversy  respecting  the  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.  concerning 
the  Heavenly  Witnesses^  which  has  for  nearly  four  centuries  dividea 
the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  which  is  even  yet  undecided,  tboueh 
the  majority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  it  as  sgypous.  As  the 
limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  necessarily  connned,  we  shall 
briefly  state  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  genuineness,  and  shall 
refer  to  those  authors  who  have  treated  the  questionfH  large. 

In  tlie  Textus  Receptus,  or  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Tes-. 
tament,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  Epis- 
tle are  as  foUows  : 

*Ori  c^  otffv  01  fiAgrvgowTH  [^  f  w  ou^cj  h  Ilttni;,  ^  Ao/«(,  xai  rt 
&.ytw  IXveufia*  xai  ovroi  o*f  rgetg  h  eat.  Km  rpi(  ntfiv  oi  luifrvfoim'Si  ev  n|  /qj 
TO  cvEjfAo,  xai  CO  i^tjg,  xai  ro  ojfia*  xoi  oS  f^fSif  uq  T9  hf  ti^%. 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  our  authorised  English  version,  they  run 
thus  : 

Qaonimm  tres  font  qai  tefltimontam        For  there  are  three  that  bear  reeoi4     a 
dant  [inemUy  Fler,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus    [in  hemveu,  the  F^ker,  the  Word,  aai  m 

1  Mackniglit  on  1  Jolm  iv.  16  '' M 
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Sanctus :  it  hi  trr.s  unum  sunt.    Et  trcs  the  Holij  Ghofity  and  these  three  nrf  one, 

sunt  qui  tcstimonhint  dant  in   terra:]  ,iiul  there  a  rr  three  that  hear  k  it  tuts  wt 

Bpiritus,  ct  aqua,  et  Hanguid  :    et  hi  trus  earth,]  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 

in  unuin  sunt.  blood,  and  theue  three  agree  in  one. 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  tlie  controversy  depends  partly  upon  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  antient  versions,  and  partly  upon  the 
quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  aiftient  fathers. 

AGAINST     THE     GENUINENESS   OF    THE    CONTROVERTED    PASSAGE,   IT 

IS    URGED, 

1 .  That  this  clause  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  ChrtfJc  nutMir 
script  written  before  the  sixteenth  century.  -  ■ 

Of  all  the  miinusf^ripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which  con- 
tain this  Enistle,  amountintr  to  one  hundred  and  Jifty^onty^  if  we  de* 
duct  several  that  arc  cither  mutilated  or  imperfect  in  this  place,  it 
will  be  found  that  throe  onlv  have  the  text,  and  two  of  these  are  of 
no  authority,  viz.  1.  The  Codex  Oiiclphcrby tonus,  which  is  evidently 
a  manuscript  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  it  contains  the  Latin 
translation  of  Beza,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  is 
of  no  use  whatever  in  sacred  criticism.     2.  The  Codex  Ravianus  or 
]^er:iUnmsisy  which  is  obviously  a  forgery  ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only 
ll  trauscript  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  ComplutensianPolyglott,  print- 
ed in  1514,  with  some  various   readings  from   Stephens's  third  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  remainder  (from   Mark  v.  20.  to  the   end   of  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  and  Rom.  i. — vi.  and   xiii. — xvi.)  is  a  copy  of  the 
same  edition,  with  some  various  readings   taken  partly  from  Ste- 
phens's marpn,  and  partly  from  the  Complutension  PolyglotL'    3. 
The  Cod^x  Boi9tnnicus,  as  it  was  called  by   Erasmus,   now  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  3funtforliij  Afontfortianus^  or 
Dtiblincnsis,  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College  Library*  Dublin. 
A  fac-simile  of  it  is  annexed:*'  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only^^nicuM 
manuscript  containing  the  disputed  text.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  assigns  it 
to  the   fourteenth,   or   even  to  tlie  thirteenth  century  (which  latter 
date  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Burs^ess) ;  but  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, tliat  in  tlie  thirteenth  century  the  seventh  verse  was  extant  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  Greek  manuscript 
of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated  from  those  copies. 
Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to  the  sixteenth  century  ; 

■    I  — ^^M^fc  '  -        I      .      ■        I       I  I.I 

1  In  this  niiinhrr  aro  now,  for  tlio  firni  time,  included ^ve  manoscripts  in  t]ia 
archicpiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  numbered  U61 — 1185,  which  were  brought 
from  the  Crreok  igt^/iiLt  by  the  late  professor  Carlyle.  (Sco  an  account  of  them 
in  Vol.  H.  pp.  KM^itB')  The  information,  that  the  dis])uted  clause  does  not  exist 
in  these  MSS.,  wiui  communicated  to  the  author,  with  equal  promptitude  and 
kindness,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Manuscript- Librarian  to  his  Orace  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

*-*  See  this  proved  in  Gricsbach's  Symbolir  Criticop,  pars  i.  p.  elxxxi.  and  espe- 
cially in  Pappclbaum's  Codicis  Mnnuscripti  Raviani  Lxomen,  dvo.  Berlin,  1796. 
Bishop  Marrih  has  <rivon  a  very  vahiable  extract  from  Pappelhaum's  treatise,  with 
remarks,  in  the  Appendix  to  hiu  letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  pp.  241 — 25:2. 

^  Our  enn;ravitiir  is  copied  (hy  periuidsion)  from  the  iac-simile  prefixed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Concise  View  of  the  SucccKsion  of  Sacred  Litieratore,  l2mo. 
I^ndon,  l)r()7.  This  fac-simile  was  traced  by  the  accurate  hand  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Barrett.  Muiior  fellow  of  Trinity  CoUe^ro  ;  by  whom  Dr.  Clarke's  engniTing 
was  collated  with  the  original  manuscript,  so  as  to  represent  it  with  th»  ulmoat 
fidelity. 
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and  Bishop  Marsb,  after  Griesbacli,  to  tlie  fifVoeiith  or  :>ixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  have  seeu,^  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  e«ery  advajitnge  that  can  be 
claimed  for  this  manuscript  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates,  it  is  still 
modern  :  and  the  testimony  of  a  sinirle  witness,  and  that  of  so  eirrp* 
tionabU  an  internal  character^  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition  to  all 
other  evidence. 

But  the  above  assertion,  tliat  the  (li:'i:nt((i  clause  is  not  to  he  found 
in  a  single  Greek  manuscript  written  btfort  the  .<ijtienth  century,  must 
be  received  with  considerable  allowance.     For  the  entire  number  of 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  certainly  known  to 
have  been  hitherto  collated,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  does  not  exceed 
four  hundred  ;^  and  these  bear  but  a  small  pro]N>rtion  to  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  collated  in  the  several  libraries  of  £uro|>e.     There 
are   many   manuscripts,   in  uncial  or  capital  letters,  in  the  different 
libraries  of  Italy,  w  hich  have  never  been  collated.     Of  the  numlwrs 
in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  only  thirfij-four  have  been  collated  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  manuftcrij>ts  there  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  almost   impossible  for  a  critic  t(»  derive  at   present  any  ad- 
vantage from  them.     It  is  strictly   forbidden  not  only  to  copy,  but 
even  to  collate  them.^     Further,  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Library  at  Flo- 
rence alone,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  Oreek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  two  of  which  are  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  of  these 
only  twcnty-four  have   been  collated.     And  the  Royal   Library   at 
Paris  has  eighty  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  either  entire 
or  in  part,  besides  sixty-five  catense   or  commentaries   (having  the 
text  of  part  at  least  of  the  New  Testament),  and  fifty-seven  Lection* 
aries,  in  all  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  two  ;  of  which  ovXy  for^ 
ty-nine  have  been  collated.     To  which  we  may  add  that  Blanchini, 
in  the  Appendixes  to  his  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  has  described 
many  manuscripts  which  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed  in  the  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament.^ 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty-one  collated  manuscripts  above  noticed, 
only  two  of  the  oldest  class,  viz.  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Vatican, 
omit  the  clause  in  question  :^  but  such  omission  may  be  accounted 

1  See  a  description  of  this  manuscript  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  107 — 109. 

S  According  to  the  Catalogue  of  Professor  Beck,  m  his  Monogrammata  Ilerme- 
neutices  Librorum  Novi  Fcrderis  (parti,  pp.  42 — 100.),  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  certainly  known  to  have  been  collated,  amount  to  ttwe  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  exclusive  of  Lcctionaria,  Euchologia  or  Prayer-books  of  tlie  Greek 
church,  and  Menologia  or  Martyrologies.  The  catalogue  of  manuscripts,  the  col- 
lations of  which  are  ffiven  in  Gnesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tsttament,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  ana  fifty 'fire.  (Proleflr.  tom.  i.  pp.  ci.— cnvt)  fi  p.  Marsh  ia 
his  valuable  notes  to  his  translation  of  Michaelis*s  Introduction  (vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  834.)  reckons  the  total  number  of  those  described  by  his  author  ajnd  himself,  at 
Jour  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

3  Dr.  Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  In  confirmation  of  the 
above  remark  he  adds,  that,  *'  In  the  year  1783,  toe  Abb6  Spoletti  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope,  requesting  permission  to  print  the  whole  of  the  celebrnted 
Codex  Vaticanus.  He  was  referred,  according  to  the  usual  routine  to  the  inqui- 
Bition ;  whose  permission  was  refused  under  the  plea  that  '  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
differed  from  tne  Vulgate,  and  might  therefore,  if  made  known  to  the  fuhUe^  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  "   Ibid.  p.  147. 

^fip.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  649. 

<*  The  Codex  Ephremi  is  mutilated  in  this  place  ;  and  the  Codex  Beze  D.,  the 
Laudiaa  £.,  and  the  Coislinian  F.,  do  not  contain  the  Catholic  Epistlee.    The  rest 
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for,  from  the  history  of  these  manuscripts.  Neither  of  them  is  older 
than  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  century,  according^  to  Wetstein,  >Voide, 
Grieshach,  Michaehs,  and  his  translator  Bishop  Marsh.  They  were 
written,  therefore,  subsequently  to  the  prevalence  of  Arianism  in  the 
Greek  church  for  forty  years,  from  the  death  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  a.  d.  337,  to  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  379, 
durin*^  the  reigns  of  Constantine  II.,  Constans,  Julian  the  Apostatei 
and  Valens.  And  that  tlie  Arians  then  adulterated  the  received  text 
in  some  places,  is  hi|^hly  probable  :  we  are  warranted  to  infer  thifi 
from  the  charge  brought  against  Athanasius,  in  the  council  of  Tyre, 
A.  D.  33^>,  that  Macarius,  one  of  his  clergy,  broke  into  the  chancel 
(^u(fia(fT7;Piov)  of  Ischyras,  one  of  the  Arian  faction,  overturned  the 
holy  table,  broke  the  mystical  cup,  and  a/50  burned  the  holy  Bibks.^ 
During  this  entire  period,  the  Arians  persecuted  the  Catholics  with 
the  utmost  intolerance.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  a.  d.  336^ 
Athanasius  was  banished  to  Gaul  ;  in  the  council  of  Alexandria,  a.  d. 
340,  Athanasius  was  censured  ;  and  in  that  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  341, 
Athanasius  was  deposed.  But  soon  after,  in  the  council  of  Sardica, 
in  lllyricum,  a.  d.  847,  Athanasius  was  vindicated,  and  the  Arians 
were  condemned.  A  schism  then  took  place  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  the  former  siding  with  the  Arians,  the  latter  with 
the  Athanasians.  And  during  the  remainder  of  that  turbulent  period, 
counter-councils  were  frequently  held,  by  the  partisans  of  each  side, 
until  the  council  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  363,  when  the  Arian  bishops,  at 
length,  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed. 

From  the  long  enmity  and  rivalry  that  subsisted  between  Eusebios, 
bi!!ihop  of  Cccsarca,  and  Athanasius,  even  from  the  council  of  Nice, 
a.  n.  325,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Origenian  or  Eusebian,  and  the  Athanasian  editions  ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  more  conformable  to  the  xoivv)  »dotfi<:,  or  Vulgate 
Greek  edition,  which  prevailed  in  the  Latin  church.  If  then  tht 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts  followed  the  Egyptian  (or, 
according  to  Mr.  Nolau^s  classification,  the  Palestine)  recension,  in 
preference  to  the  Western,  they  and  their  successors,  the  latter  Greek 
manuscripts,  even  of  the  Moscow  class,  might  all  want  this  text ; 
which  might  have  been  either  casually  omitted,  or  designedly  ex- 
punged, in  their  original  Egyptian  or  Palestine  exemplars.^ 

2.  Though  the  clause  in  question  is  contained  in  the  commanprinied 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  was  jvt)7  ij^serted  on  the  mi- 
tliorituof  any  Greek  manuscripts:  for  the  editors  of  the  Complutenr 
sian  Polyglott  translated  it  from  Latin  into  Greek  ;  and  from  the 
Complutensian  U  was  transferred  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Chreek 
Testament.^ 

are  comparatively  modern  ;  none  probably  older  than  the  ninth  century,  and  maay 
of  mach  later  date.  See  an  account  of  the  principal  MSB.  of  the  New  TostameHt, 
supra,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.  pp.  66—110. 

1  Ta  Itaa  fftfiXta  KnrtKav9€.     Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  cap.  zzvii.  p.  64. 

2  Dr.  Halos  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

3  The  disputed  clause  is  not  printed  in  Erasmuses  first  and  second  editions  (print- 
ed in  1519),  nor  in  those  of  Aldus,  Cephalfeus,  CoUnsus,  Macey,  (in  Greek  and 
English) ;  Dr.  Harwood  (who»e  edition  of  the  Epistles  represents  Uie  ClemanH 
manuKcri})!),  Matthffii,  and  Griesbach  :  and  in  the  editions  of  Bowyer,  Kii^ipe« 
and  Tittmann,  it  is  included  between  brackets.  It  maybe  proper  to  remark,  taat 
Erasmus  inserted  this  clause  in  his  third  editioDi  on  the  faith  oc  the  Codex  Britaa* 
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The  passage,  as  extant  in  the  Complutensian  Poljglott,  is  exhibit- 
ed  in  the  fac-simile  of  the  Greek  Text  and  the  Vulgate  Latin  version, 
that  faces  page  436,  and  which  is  accurately  copied  from  the  exem- 
plar preserved  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College,  London,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Rev.  Robert  Watts,  the  present  learned  librarian.  On 
this  fac-simile  it  is  to  be  observed,  L  That  the  first  five  lines,  both  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page  to  that  on 
which  the  other  four  lines  are  found  ;  and  2.  That  the  alphabetical* 
letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer  to  the  corresponding 
words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed  in  a  parallel  column  in  the 
Complutensian  edition,  and  marked  with  the  same  letters,  in  order 
to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
As  the  size  of  our  plate  does  not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
being  disposed  in  parallel  columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one 
below  the  other. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  assertion  made  by  Griesbach  and 
other  opposers  of  the  controverted  clause,  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  translated  it  from  Latin  into  Greek  ;  and  that  from  their  edi- 
tion it  was  transferred  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Complutensian  editors  did 
not  translate  from  Latin  qopies  into  the  Greek  :  for  the  only  Latin 
copy  they  acknowledged  as  an  authority,  was  the  Vulgate,  which 
they  fairly  printed  in  a  parallel  column,  as  above  noticed,  and  which 
in  modern  type  is  as  follows  : 

"  (luoniani  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  celo  ;  Pater,  Vcrhum.  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus:  ct  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  £t  tres  sunt  qui  testinioniii{  dniit 
in  terra,  spas  (spiritus)  aciua  et  sanguis.  Si  testimonium  honiinum  ncci- 
pinius,  testimonium  Dei  majus  est:  quoniam  hoc  est  testimonium  Dei, 
quod  niujus  est,  quoniam  testificatus  est  de  Filio  suo." 

But  the  Greek  differs  from  this,  1.  in  omitting  the  proper  render- 
tngof /li,  viz.  Quroi,  instead  of  which  it  reads  oi  ;  and,  2.  In  mis-ren- 
dering unum  sunt,  £i^  ro  ^v  sicfiv.  This  last  variety,  in  particular,  the 
Complutensian  editors  could  not  have  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and 
therefore  they  must  necessarily  have  derived  it  from  some  Greek  ma- 
nuscript, either  the  Codex  Rhodiensis  or  others,  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  trace.  If  they  translated  the  passage  into  Greek  from 
the  Vulgate,  it  is  strange  that  they  did  not  mention  it  in  their  note 
on  this  place  in  question,  which  is  given  in  the  next  paragraph,  when 
80  fair  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to  them,  while  speaking  so 
Tery  |>ointcdly  on  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  and  forming  a  note  for 
the  occasion,  which  indeed  is  the  only  theological  note  in  the  whole 
volume.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  these  editors 
found  an  important  various  reading  in  any  of  their  Greek  manu- 
scripts, they  noted  it  in  the  margin  :  two  examples  of  this  kind  occur 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  and  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  Why  then  did  they  take  no  no- 
tice of  so  important  an  omission  as  the  text  of  the  three  witnesses,  if 
they  really  had  no  manuscript  in  which  it  was  contained  7  The 
question  however  recurs,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
the  clause  eig  <ro  ^v  ekTi  in  the  Complutensian  edition  ?  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  the  editors  themselves  have  accounted  for  such  omis- 
sion in  the  following  marginal  note,  which  is  literally  transcribed 
from  the  copy  in  Sion  College  Library. 

nicofl  above  mentioned,  not  from  any  r  nnTirtion  af  its  fluniilniniiii,  bat}  as  ho  sayBy 
''to  avoid  calumny.' 
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*'  Sancttis  Thomas,  in  expositione  aecnnde  decretalis  de  suina  trinitate 
et  fide  catholica,  tractans  iHtum  passu m  contra  abbatem  Joachim,  ut  tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  ccbIo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritus  sanctus: 
dicit  ad  literain,  verba  scquentia.  Et  ad  insinuandam  unitatem  triiim  per- 
sonaruin  subditur,  et  hii  tres  unum  sunt.  Quod  quidem  dicitur  propter 
esscntie  unitatem.  Sed  hoc  Joachim  perverse  trahere  volens,  ad  uuitatem 
charitatis  et  consensus  induccbat  consequentcm  auctoritatem  :  Nam  sub- 
ditur ibidem,  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra  s.  [i.  e.  scilicet] 
spiritus :  aquu :  et  sanguis.  Et  in  quibusdam  libris  additur ;  et  hii  tiM 
unum  sunt.  Sed  hoc  in  veris  exempluribus  non  habetur :  sed  dicitur  esw 
appositum  ab  hereticis  Arrianis  ad  pervertendum  inteUectum  aanum  aue- 
toritatis  premisse  de  unitate  essentie  trium  personarum.  Hec  beatut 
Thomas  ubi  supra." 

In  order  to  understand  this  note,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 

*^In  the  year  1215,  Pope  Innocent  III.  held  a  general  council  in 
tlie  Lateran  ;^  in  which  was  condemned  a  work  of  the  abbot  Joa- 
ehim,  who  had  written  against  Lombard  archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  acts  of  this  council,  which  were  writ* 
ten  originally  in  Latin  ;^  tlie  two  verses,  1  John  v.  7, 8.,  were  quoted. 
These  acts  were  translated  into  Greek,  and  sent  to  the  Greek 
churches,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  union  with  the  Latin,  which 
was  one  of  the  subjects  in  debate  in  this  Lateran  council."^ 

The  Complutensian  editors,  therefore,  deferred  too  much  to  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  (both  omitting 
the  latter  clausule  in  the  eighth  verse,)  against  the  authority  of  the 
Lateran  council,  and  the  Latin  MSS.  referred  to  in  their  acts  ;  and 
against  the  implied  testimony  of  the  translator,  that  *•*  it  existed  in 
the  Greek  f  from  which  only  the  Complutensian  editors  could  haTe 
derived  the  variety,  sig  to  Iv  eio^i,  which  they  improperly  transferred 
to  the  seventh  verse.^  And  as  the  manuscripts,  which  were  used^ 
by  the  Complutensian  editors,  have  long  since  been  lost,  we  can 
at  present  only  rely,  for  their  testimony,  on  the  veracity  of  the 
editors  themselves  ;  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  disprove. 

3.  It  is  contained  in  the  tnanuscripts  of  no  other  antieni  version  It" 
sides  the  Latin. ^ 

1  This  great  council  was  attended  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  it- 
rasaleni;  and  by  the  proxies  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  by 
the  representatives  oftho  Eastern  churches  ;  whose  concorrence  in  these  acts  is 
no  ni«an  proof  that  the  authenticity  of  the  seventh  verse  was  allowed  by  them  in 
Che  thirteenth  century. 

8  They  are  printed  in  Harduini  Acta  Concilioram,  torn.  vii.  pp.  1 — 78. 

3  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  xv.  The  words  of  the  acts  of  this  cooncil,  in 
reference  to  these  two  verses,  are  as  follows :  —  Quemadmodnm  in  Canonidk  Jo- 
annis  cpistolft  legitur,  Qui  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  Cflslo,  Pater  Verbnm 
et  Spintus  Sanctua :  et  hi  tres  unura  sunt.  Statim^ua  sabjongitar,  Et  tres  suit 
qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  Spiritus  aqua  et  sanguis:  et  tret  unum  rant.  Sicvt 
in  codicibuB  quibusdam,  (scil.  I^atinis)  invcnitur.  In  the  Greek  translation, 
wliich  is  printed  in  the  adjacent  column,  ^both  by  Harduin,  Concilia,  torn.  vii.  p. 
\>*.  and  by  Mausi,  Concilia,  torn.  xxii.  p.  984.)  those  Latin  words  are  thus  render- 
e<l,  hv  rpoTToi'  ly  Ttf  KtivoviKTi  Tov  Iwoi'vou  ciriaroXv  9vayiint>aitirai  'On  rpcif  unv  •!  fia|ii  ttftrnwrtg 
IV  OT'pfii-40    h  narrip  Xvyos  Kat   vvcifta   iytov  Kai  tovtoi  (a  mistake  for  o^Tm)  oi  Tipcis  iv  «9iv* 

F.n^wj  Tt  -rpocTt^iici.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.  Ka^uii  c»  r««  cw^ij^c  ciptffirrrac.  —  ** I  have  here  repre- 
sented this  pas.s3ge,"  says  Disliop  Marsh,  "  exactiv  as  it  itandt  in  the  Greek  Acts : 
in  wliicli  there  in  a  chasm  between  itporrthioi  ancl  m5mc.  For  as  verse  8.  already 
existed  in  the  Greek,  the  translator  thought  it  unnecessary  to  produce  it.**  (p.  zvi. 
n-ytp  li».)  4  Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pi  144. 

i»  The  cxpressir^n,  "  wafiuscripts  of  all  other  versions,"  is  here  deflt^aodly  used: 
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It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Syriac  version,  exe* 
cuted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first  century  ;^  and 
also  in  those  of  the  Philozenian  iSyriac^  a  version  made  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Coptic^  a  version 
in  the  dialect  antieutly  spoken  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  referred  to 
the  fifth  century  ;  and  in  those  of  the  Sahidic,  a  version  in  the  dia- 
lect antic ntly  spoken  in  Up]>er  Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  having 
been  made  in  the  second  century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Ethiopic  version,  executed  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  tliose 
of  the  ^rmen/on  version,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  all  the  known  Arabic  versions  ;  and  it  is  absent  from  ali 
the  manuRcripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  Old  Russian  version,  executed 
in  the  ninth  century. 

4.  J\^ot  all  the  manuscriptsj  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain  this 
clause,  which  is  wanting  in  the  most  antient  manuscripts  of  that  version. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  as  an  important  relic  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and  faithful 
trauhlation  ;  but  (as  we  huve.  shown  in  the  preceding  volume),'  in 
its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  it  has  undergone 
many  corruptions  and  interpolations.  The  passage  does  not  appear 
in  any  manuscripts  written  before  the  tenth  century.  (But  Bishop 
Burgess  asserts,  that  in  the  Library  at  Verona,  tiiere  are  three  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Catholic  Epistles  written  in  the  eighth  century,  which 
?iave  the  passage  in  the  tert.)^  It  is  wanting  in  considerably  more 
than  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts  ;^  in  others  it  occurs  only 
in  the  margin  ;  and  in  others  it  is  interlined  by  a  later  hand.  ^*  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  celebrated  Latin  Father  AugU8tine« 
who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John,  in  all  of 
which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  was 
induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to  compose  a  gloss  upon 
the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  professedly  as  a  gloss  upon  the 
words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows  by  his  own  reasoning  that  the 
seventh  verse  did  not  then  exiirt.^    The  high  character  of  Augustine 

for  the  disputed  clause  has  been  inserted  in  printed  editions  of  the  Syrioc  and  Ar> 
nienian  rersionsj  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  Manuscripts.  See  Bp. 
Mursh'K  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.    Preface,  notes  8, 9, 10, 11. 

1  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Peschito  or 
Sjrriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  Uio  Sjrrian  church  in  India  above  a  thousand 
years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  which  he  had  seen.  Christ.  Re- 
sei^ches  in  Asia,  p.  lid.  This  manuscript  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Caa- 
bridgo. 

2  Sec  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  pp.  190—201. 

3  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  xxvi.  second  edition. 

4  Mnrsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Preface,  p.  zi.  note. 

5  AiioruFtine,  in  his  Treatise  Contra  Maximinum  Arianom,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  (torn, 
viii.  col.  725.  ed.  Benedict.)  thus  quotes  the  words  of  the  eifhth  verse,  ^*  Tres  sunt 
testes*  spiritus,  ct  aqua,  ct  sanguis  ;  et  tres  unum  sunt."  ne  then  niakes  various 
remarks  on  the  words,  spiritus,  a<jua«  sanguis,  and  proceeds  thus :  Si  vero  ea,  qu0 
his  sijrniAcata  sunt  velimus  inouirere,  lum  absvrae  occvrrit  ipsa  Trinitas,  qu» 
unus,  solus,  verus,  summus  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  ot  Spiritus  sanctus,  de  oui- 
bus  verissime  diet  potuUy  **  Tres  sunt  testes  et  tres  unum  sunt :"  ut  nomine  spiri- 
tus significatum  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem  —  nomine  autem  sanguinis  Filium  — 
et  nomine  aqup  Spiritum  sanctum.  The  gloss  which  Aujrustine  here  puts  on  the 
eighth  verse,  very  clearly  shows  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sevtnth  verse,  which 
appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  hat  never  quoted  that  verse. 
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in  the  Latin  cliurch  soon  f^ave  celebrity  to  his  gloss  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  generally  adopted.  It  appeared  indeed  under  different 
forms  ;  but  it  was  still  the  <rlo88  of  Augustine,  though  Yariously  modi- 
fied. The  gloss  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the 
possessors  of  Latin  manuscripts  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  hy 
the  side  of  the  eighth  verse.  Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin  manu- 
scripts, which  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a  different 
hand  from  that  of  the  text.  In  later  manuscripts  we  find  margin  and 
text  in  the  same  hand  ;  for  transcribers  did  not  venture  immediately 
to  move  it  into  the  hodif  of  the  text,  though  in  some  manuscripts  it  is 
tnterlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later  hand.  After  the  eighth  century 
the  insertion  became  general.  For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after 
that  period  have  generally,  though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body 
of  the  text.  Further,  when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Latin  manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms,  as 
there  were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.^  And  though 
it  now  precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  followed  the  eighth  verse,  at  its 
first  insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon  which 
it  was  made."^ 

Many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  have  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  tres  unum  sunt,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption  from 
the  homoioteleuton?  TPEI2EI2  :  while  others  omit  that  final  clause. 
Some  add,  in  Ckristo  Jesu ;  some  read  Filius  instead  of  Verlntm ; 
some  omit  St/ncius  ;  others  transpose  quoniam  and  et ;  and  the  Inore 
antient  of  those,  which  have  the  passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  hefere 
the  seventh.  This  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  sus- 
picious mark  of  interpolation.  **  It  is  not,  therefore,**  (Bishop  Marsh 
contends,)  '*  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture^  that  the  seventh  verse  ori- 
ginated in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse :  it  is  an  historical 
fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  resisted.*'^  But,  it  is 
replied  by  Bishop  Burgess,  *^  Simon's  account  does  not  accord  with 
this  *  historical  fact.'  He  says,  that  the  verse  originated  not  in  a 
I^atin,  b^it  in  a  Greek  gloss  on  the  eighth  verse,  —  the  Greek  margi- 
nal scholia.^  Mill  was  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  the  text  originat- 
ing with  the  scholia,  the  scholia  were  fragments  of  the  lost  text.  "  It 
appears  to  me,"  Bishop  Burgess  adds,  **  that  the  scholia,  quoted  by 
Simon,  were  originally  scholia  on  the  seventh  verse,  and  that,  con- 
tinuing on  the  margin  nfler  the  loss  of  the  seventh  verse,  they  were 
attached  to  the  eighth  verse."*  In  answer  to  the  objection  made  by 
Bishop  Marsh  and  other  opponents  of  this  verse,  founded  on  the 
variety  of  shapes  in  which  it  appears,  (which,  it  has  been  said,  is 

1  The  various  forms,  in  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Latin  M^\^.  may  be  scon  nn  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus,  Mill,  and  Saba* 
tior,  to  1  John  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist,  dcs  Versions,  chap.  ix.  and  Porson^a  6th  Letter. 

S  Bcnjcrclii  Appar.  Crit.  pp.  4(>7.  cd.  2da .  It  is  so  placed  also  by  Vigilins  Tftp- 
seiisis,  who  quotes  thus.  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  terra,  aqua,  nn- 
g:ui8,  et  caro ;  ct  tre.<<  in  nobis  sunt :  ot  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  ocelo 
Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritiis  sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  Bishop  Maiah**  Leo* 
turca.  Part  ^'I.  pp.  11>— 22. 

^  That  is,  tlie  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous  cUasw. 

<  Bi-shop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  p.  22. 

*  Hitft.  Crit.  da  Nouv.  Test.  ch.  xviii.  p.  204. 

^  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p.  xii. 
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such  **  as  clearly  to  show  that  those  translators  [transcribers]  who 
thought  proper  to  insert  the  verse,  had  no  certain  reading  before 
thein.")^  —  Bishop  Burgess  replies,  that  ^*the  eighth  verse,**  of  whose 
authenticity  these  opponents  express  no  doubts  ^'  has  a  much  greater  and 
more  extraordinary  variety  of  readings  than  the  seventh.  Some  Latin 
manuscripts  have  trcs^  some  tria.  Some  have  in  terra,  others  omit  it. 
Some  manuscripts,  instead  of  sanguis,  have  earo  ;  others,  instead  of 
fini/m,  have  in  nobis :  others,  again,  in  Christo  Jesu.  Some  change  the 
order  of  the  words,  and,  instead  of  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  read 
aqua,  sanguis,  et  spiritus.  In  the  treatise  against  Varimadus,  instead 
of  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  we  have  aqua  sanguis,  et  caro  ;  et  hi  trcs 
IN  NOBIS  sunt.  Some  retain  the  last  clausule,  others  omit  it.  Some 
place  the  eighth  before  the  seventh,  and  others  after  it.  And  yet  the 
opponents  of  the  seventh  verse  bring  no  charge  of  forgery  or  interpo- 
lation against  the  eighth.  It  is  true  that  the  seventh  verse  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  *  more  antient'  manuscripts  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  in 
some  of  the  *  most  antient*  it  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  Vauxcelles 
Bible,"  [Alcuin*s  copy]  **  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  three  manu- 
scripts'* [containing  the  catholic  epistles]  •*  of  the  library  of  Verona, 
of  the  same  century,  in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is  wanting.'*^ 

5.  7%e  Greek  fathers  have  xrfrr  quoted  the  clause^  not  even  in 
those  places  where  toe  should  most  expect  it. 

This  (it  is  said  by  the  antafi:onists  of  the  disputed  verse)  has  been 
ascertained  after  repeated  and  most  minute  examinations  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  have  frequently  cited  the  preceding 
verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows.  **  The  manuscripts 
which  were  used  by  Irenn^us  nnd  Clement  of  Alexandria,  could  not 
have  been  written  later  than  the  second  century.  The  manuscripts, 
used  by  Origen,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  who  attended  the 
Nicene  council,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  fourth 
century.  In  this  manner  we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
in  every  century,  were  destitute  of  the  passage,  until  we  come  to  the 
period  when  the  oldest  of  our  existing  manuscripts  were  written.**^ 
Now,  that  the  Greek  fathers  should  not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong 
and  apposite  a  text  in  their  controversies  with  the  Arians  and  other 
sectaries,  as  an  additional  •'confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
its  not  being  in  existence.  Dr.  Hales,  indeed,  contends  that  it  was 
probably  quoted  by  Athanasius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  Griesbach  :^  but  his  argu- 
ment is  by  no  means  conclusive :  for  (it  is  urged  by  Bishop  Marsh,) 
the  frst  Greek  writer,  who  has  quoted  the  clause  in  question,  is 
Manuel  Calecas.  He  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  so  great 
was  his  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  became  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  church  concerning 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained 
by  the  Greek  church.     Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryennius,^  a  writer 

1  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  340.     9  Bp.  Burgesi's  Vindicfttion,  pp.  53,  54. 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  vi.  p.  17. 

4  See  Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  iL  pp.  184 — 195. 

5  '<  In  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Latoran  Council,  verbum  et  spiritus  sawtvs  (the 
word  and  the  Holy  Spirit)  hid  bMn  badly  tnasUted  ^J  ^*l?c  *•<  «r<v/ta  iytvf,  with- 
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o£  ih(^  Jiftecnth  century,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  he  quotes  1  John  v.  6.  not  with  to  fl^eujxa  e(f<ny  rj  eeXtj^eia 
{the  Sj/irit  is  truth),  but  witli  o  Xptfrag  etfriv  h  akvi^sia  (christ  is  trvik)^ 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in 
conformity  with  only  modern  transcripts  of  tlie  Vul^te.  The  next 
Greek  writer,  who  has  cited  this  clause,  is  Peter  Mogilas,  who  lived 
in  tlie  sevc*nte«Mith  century,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  passage  first 
appeared  in  Greek,  it  presented  itself  under  as  many  different  shapes 
OS  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would 
scarcely  have  happened,  if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph 
of  Saint  John.^  But  these  objections  are  obviated  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, who  has  shown,  by  proofs  adduced  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  verse  in  question  was  qttoted  or  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, Dionysius  of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  Basil,  Athanasius 
the  younger,  and  Diodonis  the  preceptor  of  Chrysostom,  in  the  fourth 
century,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Maximus  and  the  Greek  Scholia  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  by  Euthymius  Zignbenus  who  lived  in  the  former 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Amqng  these  testimonies,  the  authority 
of  Cyril  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  has  usually  been  alleged 
against  this  verse.* 

6.  T/i€  Protestant  Reformers  either  rejected  1  John  v.  7.,  or  at  least 
marked  it  as  doubtful :  and  though  the  editors  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  during  the  reigns  ojHen.  VIII.  and  Edward  VL  urn- 
forjnly  admitted  this  verse  into  the  text,  yet  they  generally  expressed  a 
doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious  re- 
former. Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published 
during  his  life-time.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Luther*s  super- 
intendence, (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till  after  his  death,) 
was  that  of  1546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  requests  that  no  person 
will  make  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this  great  and  good  man  had 
not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the  passage  was  interpolated  in 
liis  German  translation.  The  first  edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injus- 
tice took  place,  and  in  which  Luther's  iekt  at  least  was  corrupted,  is 
that  which  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of 
158:3,  printed  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frank- 
fort editions,  the  passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg 
edition,  which  received  it,  was  that  of  1596 :  and  in  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman 
characters.  In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we 
except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remained  true  to  ^^ 
Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general :  and  since  that  time  it  is 
found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

out  &n  article,  because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin  ;  but  Caleoas  and  Bryennius, 
who  were  native  Greeks^  and  therefore  felt  this  deficiency,  wrote  &  X«y»f  cai  n 
wvtvua  TO  iyiovt  with  an  article  more  than  the  ConiplutenBian  editors  and  Ensmos 
inserted."    Bishop  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  p.  svii.  note  21. 

1  Ibid.  pp.  xvi. — xix. 

<  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindicition,  pp.  zzzr.— zlii.  2S>— 43. 
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Calvin*  who  retained  it,  speaks  venr  doubtfullj  of  it.  lu  tlie  Latin 
▼ersion,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  aiul  ascribed  to  Leo  Juda  (who 
embraced  the  theological  \icvrs  of  Z\vin«7lc  the  reformer  of  Switzer- 
land), it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  n^aiiied  in  the  margin  :  and 
in  Castaho's  Latin  version,  printed  at  Ba^jl  in  1551  and  again  ia 
1563,  it  is  included  between  bracket:). 

Of  the  English  versions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  Tinilal, 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  154(1  Coverdale's  Bible  was  printed 
in  foho  in  1535.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  from  Tiuda)  and  partly 
from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1549  and  1551.  Cranmer's  Hiblo 
was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and  1541  two  folio  editions 
were  published  by  Taverner.  In  1541  a  folio  Bible  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  Bishops  Tonstiit  and  Heath.  In  1549  Tn* 
▼emer's  was  reprinted.  In  1550  a  new  Testament  in  (»ctavo,  in 
Latin  and  English,  was  printed 'by  Gualtier,  for  Sir  John  (.'heeko. 
In  1552  a  Testament,  in  4to.  by  Hill.  In  155!),  a  Bible  in  small 
quarto,  by  GraAon.  In  155(i,  an  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed 
at  Rouen ;  and  in  1562  a  folio  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  by 
Harrison. 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks  of 
doubt,  either  including  the  verse  lietween  pareAtbeses,  or  printing  il 
in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually  called  the 
Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  size,  in  the  edition  of  1539,  it  a])])ears 
in  tlie  following  manner. 

"  This  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blond,  not  by  water  onoly^lmt 
by  water  and  bloud.  And  it  is  the  sprctc  that  bearcth  wytnes,  Wcaiise  the  sjireto 
is  tmeth.  (For  tber  are  thrc  whirh  hear  r««or()e  in  liea%-«>n,  the  I'ath^,  tlu«  m-ordr,  and  tbo  \\h0I7 
fooet.  And  tlicae  Uire  are  one)  and  ther  aro  thre  which  booro  recordo  (in  crth)  tho 
•prete,"  &c.l 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  tliree  old  editions  which  insert  tlie 
disputed  passage  without  any  mark  of  suspicion  ;  viz.  one  in  1536, 
believed  to  be  printed  by  Gough,  from  Tindal's  version  :  the  Now 
Testament,  in  1552,  translated  by  command  of  £dw.  VI. ;  and  tlie 
Geneva  Bible,  in  1557.  The  English  Testaments,  printed  in  153S 
and  1558,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  notices  of  translations  in 
our  language  :  both  of  them  were  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
consequently  have  the  disputed  passage.^ 

But  the  omission  of  the  clause  in  question  by  some  of  the  venera- 
ble reformers,  is  not  a  conclusive  argument  against  its  genuineness. 
It  only  shows  that  they  entertained  some  doubts  concerning  it,  and 
their  ^delity  in  intimating  those  doubts.  The  utmost  tliat  can  be 
made  of  the  objection,  from  such  omission,  is,  that  the  passage  was 
wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  consulted  by  tliem 
when  executing  their  several  translations.  And  if  its  absnut  from 
their  copies  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  (as  the  preceding  and 

.  1  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  ejcplains  what  is  meant  by  tho  small  letters : 
^'  Where  as  often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  lettre  in  the  texte,  it  siffnifyeth,  that  so 
moche  as  is  in  the  small  lettre  doth  abounde,  and  is  more  in  the  common  transla- 
cyon  in  Latyne,  then  is  founde,  cither  in  the  Hebrue  or  tho  Greke,  which  wordcs 
and  sentences  we  have  added,  not  only  to  manileste  the  same  unto  you.  but  also  to 
aatisfie  and  content  those  that  herebeforetyme  hath  myssed  such  sentences  in  the 
Bybles  and  New  Testaments  before  set  forth." 

3  Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.    In  this  volume  the  lover  of 
Biblical  criticism  will  find  an  elaborate  and  interesting  dissertation  on  the  vartojM 
readings  in  the  principal  passages  of  Uie  New  Testament,  respecting  the  "^^     '"" 
of  the  Trinity. 
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subsequent  pages  show  that  it  can),  the  objection  now  under  consi- 
deration necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

FOR   THE    GENUINENESS    OF   THE    CONTROVERTED     CLAUSE,    IT   IS 

CONTENDED    THAT, 

(1.  External  Evidence.) 

1.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith^  and  also  in  the  IMwrgies 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  introduces  the 
chiuse  :  —  God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  thin«:^s,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the  Son  and  the  Holt 
l^riRiT.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence  among  themselves,  ac^ 
cor(lin<;  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evangelist,  who  says,  '•^  there  art 
fhrtx  that  htar  testimony  in  Heaven^  tub  Father,  the  Word,  and 
THE  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  tiireb  are  one." 

In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Churchy  among  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  this  verse  is  directecJ,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be  read  in 
its  course,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.* 

2.  ft  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROAIAjYUS,  or  Primitive  Utur^ 
of  the  Latin  Church,  wliich  recites  tliis  verse  in  the  offices  for  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  also  in  the  office  for  tfaie 
administration  of  baptism.* 

These  two  testimonies,  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  arc  decisive  in  favour 
c»f  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For,  surely,  when  we  consider  the 
lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
from  tlie  time  of  tiie  Arian  and  Athanasian  controversy,  about  the 
Ilomo-ousian  and  llomoi-ousian  doctrine  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  maintained  from  both  by  the  Latin 
church  ;  but  contested  respecting  the  latter  by  the  Greek,  inasmuch 
as  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  is  not  expressly 
asserted  in  Scripture,  though  it  may  fairly  be  implied  ^  we  may  rest 
iissured  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopt- 
ed the  clause  merely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not 
sufficient  vouchers  for  it  in  their  own  Greek  Verity;  and  even,  per- 
haps, in  the  autograph  and  primary  copies  of  St.  John's  Epistles, 
wlii(!h  were  probably  subsisting  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  at  least.^  The  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be  entitled 
to  great  weight,  if  wo  were  certain  that  the  confession  and  Liturgies 
of  the  Greek  church  had  come  down  to  us,  uncorrupted.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated 
therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Romish  See,  when  the  ma- 

1  Dr.  Smitli's  Miscellanea,  p.  153.    London,  IGbC.  ^ 

2  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  01,  02. 

^  That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  leom  from  the  ezpfMi 
authority  of  Chrixt,  who  says,  <<  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  proceedeth  from  tlM 
Father."  John  xv.  20.  In  the  same  verse  he  says :  '*  I  will  send  the  Spirit."  And 
St.  Paul  tolls  the  Gdatians,  <'  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  iiito  yonr 
hearts.*'  Gal.  iv.  G.    Hence  we  infer,  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  Jao. 

4  The  author  of  the  Chronioon  Alexandrinum,  in  the  fourth  century,  nffinns» 
that  the  originals  of  St.  John's  wTitings  were  then  preserved  it  Ephesof.  Dr. 
on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106, 197. 
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johty  of  the  common  people  could  not  detect  the  imposition,  conse- 
quently this  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  aniient  Latin  Version^  which  was  current  in 
Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  nuide,  and  also  in  most  manur 
scripts  of  Jerome's^  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version. 

The  antient  Version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  the  African  Fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many  centu- 
ries than  the  most  antient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  now  extant,  (so  that  we  have  in  these  versions  two 
distinct  authorities  for  the  verse,)  but  is  also  much  more  antient  thaii 
the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  although 
most  of  the  manuscripts  of  tlie  Vulgate  Latin  Version  contain  the 
disputed  clause,  yet  they  are  the  least  antient  and  most  incorrect* 
It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  no  version  has  been  so  corrupted  as 
the  Latin.  The  Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable 
liberties,  inserting  in  one  book  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
they  took  from  another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text  what 
they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence  they  co- 
pied. Under  these  circumstances,  Michaclis  concludes,  every  one 
must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the 
antient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  likewise  wanting  in  many  antient 
copies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an  interpolation  in  those  Latin 
manuscripts  that  contain  it.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  the  same 
cause  which  has  procured  so  many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1 
John  V.  7.  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  re* 
ception,  viz.  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  several  Greek  Fathers, 

The  objectors  to  this  verse  commonly  affirm  that  it  is  cited  by  no 
Greek  Father.  Bishop  Burgess  has  shown  the  contrary,  and  that  it 
was  quoted  by  not  fewer  than  eight  of  them.     See  p.  443.  svpra. 

5.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument,  it  is  urged  that  their  authority  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  in  determining  the  readings  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts :  for,  in  writing  to  the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer 
to  their  own  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be 
understood  to  quote  the  established  translation,  unless  they  give 
notice  of  the  contrary :  now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptiona- 
ble witnesses,  and  if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of 
the  controverted  passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version, 
and  consequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  early 
age  ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  asserted^  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

As  the  Western  Church  generally  received  the  disputed  clause  as 
genuine  in  the  seventh  century,  we  need  not  commence  our  re^icarchcs 
earlier  than  that  age.  In  the  seventh  century,  then,  we  find  thi^ 
clause  quoted  by  Maximus  ;  towards  the  close  of  the  sizthy  by  Cassio- 
dorus ;  towards  the  end  of  thc^iP^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixths 
by  Fulgentiiis ;  in  the  ffth  by  Eucherius,  and  the  bishops  of  the 
African  churches  in  the  celebrated  confesi^ion  of  faith  delivered  by 
them  to  Hunneric,  the  Arian  king  of  the  Vandals ;  in  the  fourth^  by 
Phcebadius,  Marcus  Celedensis,  and  Idatius  Clarus ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  by  Cyprian ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  by  Tertullian.     Of  these  various  tes- 
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tinionics,  —  whicli  are  enumerated  in  a  retrograde  order,  that  we  may 
ascend  gradually  and  regularly,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  fountain 
head,  or  the  apostolic  age,  —  the  principal  are  those  of  Fulgeutius, 
the  confession  of  the  African  churches,  Marcus  Celedensis,  Phoeba* 
dius,  Cyprian,  and  Tcrtullian.^ 

(1.)  *'  Fulgentius,  the  learned  bishop  of  Ruspa  in  Africa  was  bom 
A.  i>.  4()4,  and  died  a.  d.  OfMl,'^  He  was  called  to  the  episcopal  office 
in  507,  and  boldly  opposed  the  Arians,  who  were  patronised  by 
Thrasimund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  by  whom  he  was  exiled,  together 
with  all  the  African  bishops  who  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith.  In 
his  treatise  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : 

*^  111  tlio  Father,  therefore,  aiid  tlic  Son,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  we  ocknowledM 
anity  orNubsLanco,  bill  dare  not  c(>nfoiind  the  persons.  For  St.  John  the  Apostle 
testifnith,  snyinjr,  *  There  are  three  that  bear  tcitness  in  heaven,  tht  Fatlur^tht 
Word,  and  the  Spirit^  and  thcfe  three  are  one*  Which  also  the  blcsaed  martyr 
Cyprian,  in  iiis  epistle  de  unitatn  Kcclesiu.',  coufesscth,  sayinjr,  Whoso  breaketh 
the  peace  of  ('hrist  and  concord,  actoth  iigainst  Christ :  whoso  gatlicreth  elsewhere 
beside  tlic  CImrcU,  s^catleretli.  And  that  he  niirrht  show  Ui^tho  Church  of  the 
ono  (TO<i  is  one,  )io  inserted  these  testininnies,  inimndiatcly  from  tlio  Scriptures: 
Tho  Lord  Haid,  *  /  and  tkc  Father  are  oiu.*  (John  x.  30.)  And  again,  of  the  Fa- 
llicr,  Son.  and  ifoly  Spirit,  it  is  written,  *  And  these  three  are  one.'  (1  John  v.  7.) 
We,  thcrefuro,  do  not  worship  ono  God,  [consisting]  of  three  parts ;  but  retaining 
die  rule  of  apostolic*  faith,  wc  confess,  that  Uie  perfect  co-utcmal  Son  is  bom, 
without  be;vinniii|r,  of  the  perfect  and  eternal  Fatlicr,  not  unequal  in  power,  and 
equal  in  nature  ;  and  we  also  confess,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  other  tlion  God, 
neither  ditVorent  from  the  Father,  nor  the  Son,  nor  confounded  in  the  Son,  nor  in 
the  Falher.'-.'* 

And  in  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  he  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  preceding  texts,  and  his  inference  from  that  explanation :  — 

''  /  and  tht.  Father  are  one.''  (John  x.  30.)  Tho  words  teach  us  to  refer  "  unum" 
to  the  nature,  "  sunius/'  to  the  persons.  In  like  manner,  that  text.  There  art 
three  that  bear  witness  in  heartn^  the  Father^  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one.  (1  John  v.  7.)  Let  Sabollius  hear  '*  sumus,"  and  **  tree,*'  and  believe 
thai  thorn  are  *'■  tliree  persons :"  Let  Ariua  also  hear  ^*  unum,"  and  not  nj 
that  f  iio  Son  is  of  a  dilTerent  nature  ',  since  a  different  nature  cannot  be  called 
*•  uiiuin.  "•* 

1  The  testimony  of  Vtiriliuri  bishop  of  Tapsum,  who  wrote  in  this  century,  a 
dobi<rnedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who  imposed  his  sonti- 
meiits  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanasius,  Idatlus,  and  others;  and 
als(»  because  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  disputed 
cluu>e.  is  suspected  not  to  be  genuine. 

*  In  order  to  lower  the  force  of  this  eminent  writerls  testimony,  Grieebach  re- 
presents him  as  hviiicr  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  —  saculi  aexti  fere 
lucdti  scriptnrtm.    Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.     Diatribe,  p.  [24.] 

3  Tho  following  is  the  orinrinal  passage  of  Fulgontius ; ->  In  Patre  ergo,  et  Filio 


beatissimus  Martyr  Cyprianus  in  Kpistola  Oe  Unitato  Ecclesiie  con/f^c£ur ;  di- 
cons,  Qui  pacem  Chrbiti  ct  concordiam  rumpit,  adveraue  Christum  facit :  qui  alibi 
pra^tcr  ecclesiam  colligit,  Christi  eccleaiam  spargit.  Atque  ut  uuam  ecclesiam 
unius  Doi  esse  monstraret, htrc  confcstim  tf.stimonia  pe  scripturis  inseruit:  Dicit 
Dominus.  Fsgo  et  Pater  vtwm  samus :  Bt  iterum  de  Patre  Filio  et  Spiritu  sancto 
ifcriptuin  est :  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  Non  ergo  ex  tribus  partibus  unum  colimos 
Oouin.  scd  Apostohcw  fidei  regulam  rotinentes,  porfcctum  consempitemuixi  FiUum 
de  perforto  ot  sempiterno  Patro,  sine  initio  ^enitum,  et  potestate  non  imparem,  et 
natura/rf/rm/ir  o^ualem,  Sanrlum  (|uoque  Spirituin  non  aliud /«<fmur  eaae  quam 
Deum ;  nee  a  Filio,  neo  a  Patro  diversum,  nee  in  Filio  nee  in  Patre  confbnim. 
Fulgent,  contra  Arianoi.  —  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  tom.  ix.  p.  41.  Ed.  Lugd.  A.  D.  1677. 
•*  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus.  Vnum  ad  naturam  rcfnrre  nos  docent,  summ*  ad 
personias.  Similiter  et  iUud  :  Tres  sunt  inquit,  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  cdLO 
Pater,  Vcrbum  et  Spiriius,  el  hi  tres  uman  sunt,    Audiat  Sabellius  nmus,  andiat 
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Stronger  testimony  than  this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  adduce ;  let 
us  however  pass 

(2.)  To  the  evidence  furnislied  by  the  confession  of  faith  of  the 
African  churches.  In  the  year  484,  Uunneric,  king  of  the  Vandalf 
in  Africa,  a  fierce  persecutor  of  those  who  believed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  a  strenuous  favourer  of  the  Arians,  commanded  all 
the  catholic  bishops  within  his  dominions  to  meet  and  to  confirm 
their  doctrine  by  Holy  Scripture.  Accordingly  they  assembled 
togetlier,  to  the  number  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  siziy,  with 
Eugeuius  bishop  of  Carthage  at  their  head.  The  bishops  drew  up 
and  presented  to  their  sovereign  a  confession  of  their  faith,  which  is 
recorded  by  Victor  Vitensis,^  and  in  which  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage :  Ut  adhuc  luce  ciarius  unius  divinitaiis  esse  cum  Poire  et  FiHo 
Spiritum  Sanctum  doceamusi  Joannis  Evangelists  testimonio  comprO" 
batur.      Ait  namque^  trgs  sunt,  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in 

ca:LO,  PATER,  VERBUM,    ET  SPIRITU8  8ANCTU8,  ET  BE  TRES  UNUM  BUNT* 

In  English  thus :  —  ^^That  tee  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  than 
the  lights  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father^  the  JSan^  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
one,  tee  have  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist  John;  far  he  saysy  —there 

ARE  THREE  WHICH  DEAR  RECORD  IN  HEAVEN,  THE  FATHER,  THX  WOBBf 
AND  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT,  AND  THESE  THREE  ARE  ONE." 

In  this  passage  of  tlie  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  1  John  v.  7* 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted  ;  l)ut  this,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves 
nothing  in  respect  of  its  authenticity ;  for  the  only  inference  which 
we  can  deduce  is,  that  the  passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  majQU« 
scripts  then  used  in  Africa.  "  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who 
drew  up  the  confession,  found  the  passage  in  his  Latin  manuscript ; 
but  that  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found  the  quoted 
passage  likewise  in  their  manuscripts  is  a  very  unwarrantable  infef^ 
cnce.  For  when  a  formulary  of  religious  articles  is  composed,  how- 
ever numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set  their  names  to  it,  it  is  in 
fact  the  work  only  of  him  who  drew  it  up  :  and  a  subscription  to 
such  a  formulary,  though  it  conveys  a  general  assent  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  it,  by  no  means  implies  that  every  subscriber  has,  pre- 
vious to  his  subscription,  examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every 
quotation  that  is  alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction 
tliat  not  one  of  them  is  exceptionable. 

«'  But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves,  who  were  present  when  this 
confession  was  delivered,  made  no  objection  to  the  quotation,  ^  Tree 
sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  calo,^  ^c;  that  they  acknowledged 
therefore  by  their  very  silence,  that  the  passage  was  not  spurious. 

trcs^  et  credat  esse  trcn  peraonae.  Andiat  scilicet  et  Alius  vitimi,  et  non  difleren- 
tis  Filium  dicat  esse  nature  :  cum,  natura  diversa,  uftuifi  dici  nequeat.  Fulff.  ds 
Trin.  cap.  iii.  Ibid.  p.  60.  The  two  oreceding  testimonies  are  transcribed  from 
Mr.  Arcndeacon  Travis's  Letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  Appendix,  No.  XX.  pp.  18— fiO^ 
who  has  collected  additional  testimonies  firom  Fulgentins. 

^  Victoris  Vitensis  Historia  Perseeutionis  Vandalice,  p.  29.  edit.  Ruinart.  The 
testimony  of  Victor  which  a  learned  journalist  of  the  present  day  has  stigmatised 
as  **  improbable"  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  339.},  is  supported  in  its  most 
"  improbable"  circumstances  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  Procopius,  £nea8  Gasous, 
Marcellinus  Comes,  Victor  Tununensis,  Gregory  surnamed  the  Great,  and  Isidc^ 
rus  Hispalensis,  whom  Grotius  terms  testes  certissimos.  (Bishop  Burgess,  Vin- 
dication, p.  52.)  Mr.  Travis  has  related  the  history  of  the  Vandal  Persecution  in 
his  **  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  £so."  pp.  57--60. ;  and  has  given  the  conftssion 
oftheAfirisanlvibppsuiJlupAfpeBduiit  No.  sui.  p.  31- •<  Mf 

VOL.  IT.  ffT 
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Now  this  is  a  very  weak  and  even  absfurd  argument.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  than 
what  the  orthodox  themselves  have  given  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merelj 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on  record.  Secondly, 
if  the  conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted, 
*  Tres  sunt  qui  Testimonium  perhibeni  in  caJoy*  S^c.  it  would  follow 
only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the  quotation 
of  it  shows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of  Eugenius,  who 
drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were  Vandab  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who  read  the  Bible  only  in  the 
Latin  translation,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with  Greek.  Con- 
sequently their  silence  on  the  quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin 
translation,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  affords  no  presumption 
whatsoever  that  the  passage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly, 
the  whole  transaction  between  Hunneric  with  his  Arian  Vandals  on 
one  side,  and  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not  combat  by  argument,  but  by 
force ;  and  they  brought  their  adversaries  to  silence,  not  by  reason- 
ing with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue  therefore 
from  the  silence  of  such  men  to  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  it 
nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the  testimony  of  a  Rus- 
sian corporal.*'^ 

Forcible  as  this  reasoning  of  Michaelis  confessedly  is,  an  eminently 
learned  Roman  Catliolic  layman  ,3  who  is  disposed  to  give  it  all  the 
weight  which  it  justly  demands,  has  endeavoured  to  support  the  argu- 
ment deducible  from  the  narrative  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
verse,  by  the  following  considerations.  "  1st.  The  Catliolic  bishops 
were  summoned  to  a  conference ;  so  that  they  expected  (and  it  cer- 
tainly was  highly  probable,)  that  their  tenets,  and  the  proofs  they 
should  adduce  of  tlvsm,  would  be  strongly  attacked  :  —  2d.  Tliis  cir- 
cumstance must  have  made  them  very  cautious  of  what  they  inserted 
in  their  proposed  confession  : — 3d.  Particularly,  as  all  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  their  angry  and  watchful  adversaries  : — 1th.  Of  course 
though  they  might,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  have 
inserted  in  the  confession,  some  things,  at  which  they  knew  the 
Arians  would  cavil,  they  would  not  have  inserted  in  it  any  tiling, 
which,  by  merely  asking  a  plain  question,  the  Arian  could  prove  to 
be  a  palpable  falsehood :  —  5th.  Now  if  the  Arians  could,  with  truth, 
have  said  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  what  the  present  opposers  of  the 
verse  say, — The  verse  is  in  no  Greek  copy;  it  is  in  no  antient 
Latin  copy ;  it  is  in  no  antient  father ;  it  is  in  few  only  of  your  own 
copies  :  —  Can  you  even  assert  the  contrary  ?  What  could  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  have  replied  ?  If  we  are  to  beUeve  the  adversaries 
of  the  verse,  the  bishops  could  hold  out  no  Greek  copy  ;  no 
antient  Latin  copy;  no  antient  father,  where  the  verse  was  to  be 
found :  —  6th.  On  this  supposition,  therefore,  instantly,  and  on 
the  very  spot^  the  Arians  could  have  shown  the  spuriousness  of 
the  verso,  und  have  convicted  the  bishops  of  a  palpable  falsehood : 

1  MicbucliB,  vol.  iv.  pp.  427, 4*i8.  — — — . 

9  Charles  Butlor,  Esq.    See  his  Horn  Biblice,  vol.  u.  pp.  S9d-395.  9d.  edit. 
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—  7th.  And  this,  at  a  time  and  in  a  situation,  when  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Christian  world  were  upon  them  :  —8th.  Now,  is  it  probable 
the  Catholic  bishops  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  such  imme- 
diate and  indehble  infamy  ? — 9th.  Particularly,  as  it  was  volunteering 
it :  for  their  producing  the  verse  was  a  mere  voluntary  act :  their 
cause  did  not  depend  on  it ;  long  treatises  had  been  written  by  the 
antient  defenders  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the  verse  had  not  been 
mentioned  :  —  10th.  Consequently,  when  the  Catholic  bishops  pro- 
duced the  verse,  they  could  have  no  fear  that  any  such  proof  positive 
of  its  spuriousness  could  be  daj<hed  upon  them: —  11th.  Therefore, 
they  knew,  either  that  the  verse  could  not  be  attacked  ;  or  that,  if 
attacked,  they  could  produce  Greek  copies,  antient  Latin  copies,  and 
antient  fathers  in  its  defence  :— 12th.  It  is  observable  tliat  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Catholic  prelates  who  assisted  at  this  conference,  suffered, 
for  their  steady  adherence  to  their  faith,  the  severest  persecutions. 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (ch.  98.),  *'  Three  hundred  and  two 
of  them  were  banished  to  different  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  their  enemies,  and  carefully  deprived  of  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  comforts  of  life.  Gundamund,  the  nephew  and  imme- 
diate successor  of  Hunneric,  appeared  to  emulate  and  even  to  surpass 
the  cruelty  of  his  uncle.  At  length  he  relented  and  recalled  the  bi- 
sliops.  Thrasimund,  his  brother  and  immediate  successor,  prohibited 
by  law  any  episcopal  ordination  ;  and  their  disobedience  was  punish- 
cd  by  a  seeond  exile  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia, 
where  they  languished  fifteen  years."  Surely  it  is  improbable,  that 
men  who  could  undergo  such  persecutions  and  sufferings  for  their 
belief  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  would  introduce  a  spurious 
verse  into  His  Word." 

These  arguments  their  learned  author,  with  equal  force  and  justice, 
considers  to  be  decisive  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  in  question. 

(3.)  About  ddy  years  before  the  African  churches  delivered  their 
memorable  confession  of  faith,  Marcus  Ccledensis  addressed  his  expo- 
sition of  the  Christian  faith  to  Cyril,  in  which  the  foUowing  passage 

occurs : ^ 

"  To  UB  there  is  one  *  FathfVf*  and  his  only  <  Son/  Twho  is]  very  [or  tmej  God, 
and  one  *  Holy  Spirit,'  [who  is]  very  God,  and  these  three  ttre  one  ;  —  one  divinity, 
and  power,  and  kingdom.    And  they  are  three  persons,  not  two  nor  one,"  Ajc.^ 

(4.)  Contemporary  with  this  writer  was  Phcebadius,  bishop  of  Agen, 
A.  D.  459 :  who,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Arians,  writes, 

"  The  Lord  says,  /  will  auk  of  niv  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another  adto* 
cote.''  (John  ziv.  16.)  Thus,  the  Spirit  ia  another  from  the  Son ;  as  the  Son  ia 
another  from  the  Father :  so  the  third  person  ia  in  the  Spirit,  as  the  second  is  in 
the  Son.    All,  however,  are  one  Cod,  because  the  three  are  one."^ 

In  this  passage  1  John  v.  7.  is  evidently  connected,  as  a  scriptural 
argument,  with  John  xiv.  16. 

(5.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two  pas- 
sages have  been  cited,  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained  in  his 
manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.     The  first  is  from  his  seventy-third 

i  Nobis  unus  *  Pater,'  et  imus  *  FUius*  ejus  verus  Dons,  et  unus  *  Spiritus  Sane- 
tMs,*  verus  Deus, '  et  hi  tres  unam  sunt ;'  una  Divinitas,  et  potentia,  et  regnunu 


Filio  secunda  persona :  unus  tamen  Deus  (omnia)  quia  *  trsM  umm  $vaU.*  Phflibad* 
eoBtr.  Ariaa.  o.  xlv.    (Nolia'i  laquiij,  p.  HSfL  mu.) 
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* 

Epistle,  addressed  to  Juboianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics.  In  this  EpistJe, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : 

''  if  any  <me  could  be  baptisnd  by  a  heretiCf  and  eovld  obtain  remission  of  sins, 
—  if  Ac  has  obtained  remission  of  sinsyand  is  sanctified,  and  become  the  temple  of 
God?  I  ask,  of  what  God?  If  of  the  Creator ,  he  cannot  be  His  temptc,  irho  has 
not  believed  in  Jlim  ;  if  of  Christ,  neither  can  he  who  denies  Him  to  be  God^  be 
His  temple  ;  if  of  the  Hoi  if  Spirit,  since  the  three  are  one,  how  can  the  Holy  Spirit 
be  reconeiled  to  nxm,  who  is  an  enemy,  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  '"'^ 

In  this  passage  Dr,  Mill,  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  argument 
founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
SIpirit.  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove  that  unity  ?  He 
attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presupposes  it  as  a  point  that 
must  be  admitted.  —  **  Sint:€  the  three^^*  he  says,  '*  are  one,  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  he  reconciled  to  him,  who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father 
or  of  the  SonJ*^  That  they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one  will  know, 
who  has  read  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes 
to  the  text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michae^ 
Lis  observes,  that  the  words  —  cumtres  unumsunt,  —  though  inserted  in 
tlie  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  contained  in  that^i- 
tion  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that  even  if  they  were 
genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same  words  which 
are  quoted  by  Tertulhan.^ 

The  other  passage  of  Cyprian  above  alluded  to,  is  to  \m  found  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  251,  where  he 
thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause  :  — 

"  The  Lord  saith,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;  and  again  H  ih  written  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one.''^ 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a  plain 
citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  —  The  first,  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30.  —  '*  The  Lord  says,  land 
my  Father  are  one  ;'*  and  the  second,  (which  is  expressly  accompanied 
with  the  antient  formula  of  quotation,  it  is  written,)  is  a  citation  of 
what  is  spoken  of  them  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some  other  place. 
**  And  again,''  it  is  written,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one.  But  where  is  it  so  written,  except 
in  1  John  v.  7.  ?  On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  words  Et  trcs 
unum  sunty  —  and  these  three  are  one,  were  so  quoted  from  the  verse  in 
question,  Michaelis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  antient 
Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  and  contained  in  no 
other  antient  version  than  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced  genu- 
ine, merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  version  only  was  used, 
and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has  quoted  it  1  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  should  we  conclude,  thot  the  passage  stood  originally  in 

1  Si  boptizari  quis  apud  Jucreticum  potuit,  utique  et  remissam  peccMiomm  eon- 
stqui  potfiit,  —  sipeccatorum  remissam  consceutus  est,  et  sanetificatus  est,  et  tem^ 
plum  Dei  foetus  est;  guaro  ntjus  Dei?  Si  Creator  is,  non  potuit,  qui  in  eum  non 
credidit :  si  Christi,7um  hujus  potest  fieri  tempi  um,  qui  negat  Deum  Christum;  si 
Spiritus  Saneti  eum  tree  unum  sunt,  quomodo  Spirilus  Saiutus  plmemtus  esse  ei 
potest,  qui  aut  Patris  out  Filii  inimieus  est  ?  Cyprioni  Opera,  a  Feil.  p.  SOS. 
fblio.  Oxon.  \G82. 

2  See  p.  453.  infra. 

3  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus :  et  iterum  de  Patre  «t  Filio,  ei 
Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,  Et  tres  unum  sunt.   De  Uoitate  Eodaam,  Op.  p.  lOJ. 
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the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  ?  Certainly  not :  for  the  only 
inference,  which  could  be  deduced  from  Cyprian's  quotation,  would 
be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been  introduced  into  the  Latin  version 
80  early  as  the  third  century.  This  answer,  Michaehs  thinks  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  Cyprian's  authority,  in  establishing  the  authenti- 
city of  1  John  V.  7.  on  the  supposition  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it. 
But  that  he  did  so,  it  is  asserted  to  he  more  than  any  man  can  prove. 
The  words  ires  unum  sunt  are  contained  not  only  in  tlie  seventh,  but 
likewise  in  the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  antient  and  genu- 
ine text  of  Saint  John :  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that 
Cyprian  took  them,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  versc^ 
It  is  true  that  he  says,  these  words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  tres  unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relates 
only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.  But  it  must  be  observed 
"^hat  the  Latin  fathers  interpreted  Spiritus,  Aqua^  et  Sanguis^  not 
literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really  understood  by  these 
words  Pater,  Fiiius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  taking  aqua  in  the  sense  of 
Pater,  sanguis  in  the  sense  of  Fihus,  and  spiritus  in  the  sense  of 
Spiritus  sanctus.^  This  objection  of  Michaelis  has  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Marsh,'  to  whom  Bishop  Burgess  has  replied  that  *^  the  testi- 
mony of  Cyprian  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  seventh  verse  to  the 
eighth,  without  imputing  to  him  a  mystical  interpretation,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Christian  church,  till  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
time."^  And,  afler  a  considerable  induction  of  particular  facts,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  learned  treatise.  Dr.  Burgess 
concludes  that  **  Cyprian  did  not  interi>ret  the  eighth  verse  allegorih 
cally"  or  mystically  of  the  Trinity,  because  Augustine  does  not  appeal 
to  his  authority  for  such  interpretation,  being  himself  the  inventor 
of  it ;  —  because  it  was  never  imputed  to  Cyprian  by  any  antient 
writer  but  Facundus  (who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century)  ;  -—  because  it  was  not  adopted  by  Eucherius,  the  African 
Bishops  at  Carthage,  Fulgentius,  Cassiodorus,  or  any  other  father, 
^at  is  known,  after  its  inventor,  but  Facundus ;  •—  because  they  who 
are  said  to  have  adopted  if  were  not  agreed  about  its  application,  — 
some  interpreting  spiritus  of  the  Father,  and  aqua  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
others  explaining  aqua  of  the  Father,  and  spiritus  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
-—because  the  mystical  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  is  too 
'  forced,'  too  •  corrupt,'  too  '  puerile,' too  '  futile,'  to  be  imputed  to  any 
one,  who  does  not,  like  Facundus,  expres^uive  it  as  a  comment 
on  the  verse,  or,  like  Augustine,  professedPrcompose  it  as  a  gloss 
upon  the  passage ;  and  lastly,  because  the  scriptum^  of  Cyprian, 
and  the  signijieatum^  of  Augustine,  show  that  tliey  were  speaking  of 
different  passages."* 

1  Michaelii'8  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  423.  He  adduces  instances  of  such  mys- 
tical interpretation  from  Augustine,  who  wrote  a  century  acftcr  Cyprian ;  from 
BucheriuB,  who  wrote  a.  d.  434 ;  and  from  Facundus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  (Ibid.  p.  424.)  Bishop  Marsh,  niler  Michaelis,  has  collected  similar 
instances  of  mystical  interpretation.  (Letters  to  Travis,  Pref  p.  zii. — xiv.  note  ]5.) 
Dr.  Hales,  however,  vindicates  the  quotations  of  Au^stine  and  Eucherius,  as  real 
citations  and  not  mystical  interpretations  from  the  eiffhth  verse.  On  the  Trinity, 
vol.  U.  pp.  197,  198. 

3  Letters  to  Travisi  Pref.  pp.  xii. — ^zv.  note  15.  and  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
part  vi.  pp.  19 — 21.  3  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  zvii. 

^  See  this  expression  of  Cyprian,  in  the  quotation  in  note  5.  p.  451. 

ft  See  this  expression  of  Auffostine  in  note  4.  p.  441. 

ft  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  zxv. 
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(0.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer  who  has 
been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the  foUowiDg 
passage  of  his  treatise  acrainst  Praxeas  : 

'<  Thus  the  connection  of  the  *  Father'  in  the  Son,  and  of  the  '  Son*  in  the  *  P«- 
raclate'  (thai  b,  the  Holy  Spirit),  mokes  three  [persons]  connected  with  each 
otlier  ;  which  *  three  arr.  one.'  [Rubstance],  not  one  [porsouj.  In  like  manner  it  if 
9aid,  /  aitd  the  Father  are  one^  to  denote  the  unity  or  substance^  not  singularit/  of 
number  [or  person]. "1 

Now,  if  these  words  —  *'  which  three  are  one*^  —  had  not  been  in 
Tertullian*s  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should 
never  have  seen  them  in  this  place.  For  the  design  of  this  whole  book 
asf^u^l  Praxeas,  was  to  prove  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  were  three  distinct  persons,  and  not  one  single  person  only, 
under  three  names,  as  Praxeas  had  insinuated.  It  was  the  TMmijft 
therefore,  and  not  the  Unityy  which  Tertullian  wanted  to  maintain. 
Consequently  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  any  thine  of  their  being  oik.* 
nor  would  he,  had  not  this  text  of  Saint  John  obliged  him.  But  be* 
cause  that  might  seem  to  favour  his  adversary's  notion,  he  therefore 
introduces  it,  in  order  that,  by  a  critical  observation  upon  the  gender 
of  the  word,  unvm  or  Iv,  and  by  comparing  it  with  another  text  in  the 
Gospel,  he  might  show  its  true  meaning,  and  rescue  it  from  the  mis* 
interpretation  which  Praxeas  might  probably  have  put  upon  it. 

The  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  words  tres  unum  sunt  which 
now  appear  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  stood  there  likewise  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  quoted  them  from  it.  And  this  inference  de- 
rives additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that  this  eminent  father  lived 
within  little  less  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  first  Epistle  of 
John  was  written,  and  at  the  \ery  time  when  Christians  publicly,  read 
in  their  churches  the  Authentica  Litero)^  the  authentic  Epistles  of  the 
apostles,  —  by  which  we  may  understand,  either  their  original  auto> 
graplts,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  churches  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  or  correct  transcripts  from  these  autographs.' 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  Cyprian  and  TertuUian,  in  referring 
to  1  John  v.  7.,  have  substituted  F^ilius — the  Son,  for  ScfTno^-^the 
Word,  in  the  second  person.  This  was  necessary  in  a  controversy 
with  the  SabcUians  and  Praxeans,  who  took  advantage  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  term  Afyyog  or  Sermo^  dcm»ting  either  a  person  or  an  atiri* 
buie  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  wrest  it  to  the  latter  sense.*^  That  both 
Tertullian  and  Cyprinn  made  use  of  Greek  copies,  Griesbach  argues 
from  the  diflerence  wh^  is  frecpiently  observable  between  their  cita- 
tions and  the  rcceivedVreek  Text. 

Such  is  the  external  e\ndcnce  for  the  genuineness  of  this  much 
litigated  clause.     It  only  remains  that  wc  briefly  notice, 

2.    The  internal  evidence  adduced  in  its  behalf, 

1  Ita  conncxus  *  Patris'  in  Filio,  et  *  Filit  in  '  Paraeleto'  tres  efiicit  cohtDrentas, 
altcrum  ox  altcro,  qui  *  trc^  unuin  sunt,"  —  non  unus :  quomodo  dictum  est, '  Ef9 
ct  Pater  unum  sumus'  ad  substantia:  unitatem,  non  ad  Humeri  aingiilaritatem.  Ter* 
tuUian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  25. 

2  Tertullian  de  PriBscript.  c.  36.  Michaclis,  however,  (who  does  not  appear  to 
have  beun  aware  of  the  strong  presumptive  confirmation  thus  given  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  disputed  passage  was  extant  in  the  Latin  version  cited  by  Tortulliaii,) 
positively  asserts  that  such  an  inference  is  wholly  without  foundation.  (Introdoc* 
tion,  vol.  iv.  pn.  421, 432.)  But  Mr.  Nolan,  who  has  examined  in  detail  the  quota- 
tions both  of  Cyprian  and  of  Tertullian,  has  most  clearly  proved  the  oontrary. 
Inquiry,  pp.  2nf — 301.  notes. 

9  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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I.  It  is  contended  thai  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  require$ 
it  to  be  inserted^  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  ;  while  those  who  reject 
it  affirm  that  its  insertion  injures  the  whole  passage. 

Bishop  Horsley,  Dr.  Macknight,  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Mr.  Scott  have  all 
^ven  explications,  which  show  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpreted« 
instead  of  disturbing  the  sense  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  joined 
rather  renders  it  more  connected  and  complete.^  The  following  view 
of  the  connection  of  the  clause  in  question  will  show  that  it  is  nece8« 
sary  to  complete  the  sense. 

In  the  passage  adverted  to,  there  is  a  contrast  of  three  witnesses  in 
heaven  to  three  upon  earth,  viz.  In  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Wttrd,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  testimony  is  called  the  Witness  of  God :  and 
on  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  which  are  called  the 
Witness  of  Men.  The  three  Heavenly  Witnesses  bore  record  or  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  or  Messiah,  who  assum- 
ed our  nature  and  came  to  die  for  the  whole  world,  (for  whose  sins  he* 
by  himself  once  offered  upon  the  cross,  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and 
sufficient  oblation,  satisfaction,  and  atonement,)  and  to  give  life  to 

the  world,  —  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

n.)  God  the  Father  bore  witness  to  the  incarnation  and  divinity  of  Jesuti  and 
to  his  being  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven  ;  twice  declaring 
Jesus  to  be  his  beloved  Son,  and  requiring  us  to  hear  and  receive  him  as  the  So^ 
viour  of  men,  at  the  peril  of  odr  souls,  first  at  his  baptism  (Matt.iii.K).),  and  agam 
at  his  transfiguration.  (Malt.  zvii.  5,  6.)  The  Father  likewiso  bore  witness  a  third 
time  in  the  temple ;  when,  in  answer  to  Christ's  prayer,  Father ^  /glorify  thy  navte^ 
a  voice  came  forth  from  heaven,  sayins,  "  I  have  both  glorified  U  and  will  glorify 
it  again"  (John  xii.  28.)  Moreover,  the  Father  bore  witness  Uiat  Jesus  was  th« 
Messiah,  by  the  miracles  which  constantly  accompanied  his  preaching  -M  and,  by 
raiding  him  from  the  dead,  He  yet  more  emphatically^  tcstifieo  that  Christ  had  di»> 
charged  the  debt,  for  which  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  grave,  and  was  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  should  come  unto  God  through  Him.  Lastly,  th« 
Father  bore  witness  by  sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  be  had  promised  in  tb» 
times  of  the  Messiah,  on  which  account  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  called  tia 
Promise  of  the  Father.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.  Acts  i.  4.) 

(2.)  The  IVord,  or  Jesus  Christ,  bore  witness  in  or  from  heaven,  by  appearing 
to  the  blessed  martyr  Stephen,  who  beheld  him  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
(Acts  vii.  5(j.) ;  and  to  Saul,  who  is  also  called  Paul,  to  whom  he  said,  /  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  perseeutest.  (Acts  ix.  5.) ;  but  chiefly  by  shedding  his  Spirit  on  the 
apostles  and  other  believers  in  the  primitive  church  according  to  his  promise :  for 
Saint  Peter  tells  us  that  Christ,  being  exalted  to  the  right  Sand  of  God,  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  shed  forth  this  {the 
Holy  Spirit)  uhich  ye  now  see  and  hear.  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
hnow  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ.  (Acts 
ii.  33.  3(;.) 

(3.)  The  Holy  Spirit  also  bore  witness  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  or 
Christ,  first  by  the  testimonies  of  his  inspired  servants  and  instruments,  Simeon 
and  Anna  (Luke  ii.  2r>— 3S.),  in  which  tliey  acknowled^d  the  infant  Jerus ;  and 
aflerwairds  by  his  visible  descent  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  (Matt.  iil.  JG.)  and  alMv 
upon  the  apoiitlcs  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  (Acts  ii.  1 — 11.)  Thus  the  three  in 
heaven  bear  witness :  and  these  three.  Saint  John  adds,  are  one,  not  only  in  thn 
unity  of  a  consentient  testimony  (as  the  apostle  s  argument  requires  they  should 
be),  but  also  one  God,  the  names,  attributes,  and  perfections  of  Deity  being  ascrib' 
cd  to  each  of  these  divine  persons  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

And  there  are  three  that  bear  vsitness  in  earth,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Spirit,  still  sent  down  from  heaven  in  his  iUnminating,  renewing,  and 
naetifying  operations,  which  continue  to  produce  the  noblest  and  most  blessed 

1  Bishop  HorsIcy*s  Sermons,  p.  1.S8.  et  s^,q.  2d.  edit.    The 
tracted  in  Mr.  HewIeU^s,  and  Bp.  Mant's  and  Dr.  D'Oyly's  ConuMI 
John  T.  7.    See  likewise  Macknight  and  Scctt  in  loc.  and  Mr.  VaJur^jt , 
cum  SdioliM,  vdL  iii.  pp.  579, 580. 

9  1  John  V.  19:  via.  28.  s.  25.  37, 38 
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effects :  for,  at  this  very  day,  when  any  arc  convertod  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
tamed  from  idolatry,  and  from  sinful  thoughts  and  practices,  to  the  love  and  prae- 
tico  of  Iio]incs5,  it  is  owing  to  th«  testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  heart  to  ChriM  : 
the  Spirit  testifies  of  Aim,  and  thereby  produces  conviction  or  coniolatioii  in  tht$ 
soul.  (John  X7.  26.  xvi.  7 — 11.) 

(2.)  Tkc.  Water  also  bears  witness,  in  baptism,  wherein  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
Son.  together  with  the  Fatlior  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  water  typifies  his  apoi^ 
(ess  purity,  and  the  inward  purification  of  our  nature ;  and, 

(3.)  The.  Blood  bears  witness,  being  represented  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*f 
Supper,  and  applied  by  faith  to  tlio  consciences  of  believers:  and  thtse  tkrtemgre» 
fti  one.  They  harmoniously  agree  witli  the  three  witnesses  in  heaven,  in  one  and 
the  same  truth,  and  testify  that  Jesus  is  the  divine,  the  complete,  the  only  Savioor 
of  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that  t^r^y^ 
upon  earthy  in  the  8tli  ver$i^  ini[>lics  tliat  something  had  preceded  with 
5v  4-0)  oj^avcj,  in  ficaccn.  **  But  they  who  ar^e  iu  tliis  manner,  forget 
thtit  £v  <n)  yr\  is  wanting  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  sv  tu  oujovul 
Also  in  the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  8th  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  ft 
tcrra^  which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  somethinc 
to  correspond  with  in  cadoy  and  shows  liow  well  the  several  parts  of 
the  inter])olalion  have  been  fitted  to  each  olher."^ 

The  preceding  view  of  the  internal  evidence  for  the  disputed  elanso 
of  1  John  v.  7.  has  been  given  at  length,  on  account  of  its  alleged  im- 
portance  for  completing  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  argument  (which 
would  otlierwise  be  imperfect),  and  also  because  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
force  iind  propriety  of  which  every  sincere  and  impartial  readcir  of 
the  word  of  God  is  fully  competent  to  decide.* 

2.  At  ihp  seventh  versc^  the  three  t/iat  bear  record^  are  maniftstlj/ 
pcrsonsy  awl  the  words  tltat  express  two  of  them  are  masculint  noiini, 
0  lloLTT,^  (the  father),  and  6  Aoyo^  (the  word)  ;  whence  we  may 
uaturallu  expect  that  the  adjuncts^  or  adjectives  whidi  allude  to  them^ 
wotdd  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  likewise :  consequently  we  find 
the  heavenly  witnesses  to  be  denoted  by  the  words  r^sis  sttfiv  oi  fAajcu^ow- 
T£g  {there  are  three  that  bear  record.) 

Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  tne  rules  of  plain  grammar.  Be- 
sides, it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer,  when 
al>out  to  ex])re8s  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse,  might  carry 
on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse ;  and  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity  of  their  de- 
sign in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  may  tend 
to  confirm  this  sentiment.  B*it  if  the  former  verse  did  not  precedCt 
and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  fur 
the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have  been  rgia  eicfi  ra  lAOLgrvgrnvTOy  as 
all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly  energies,  or  attesta- 

1  Bit^hop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  p.  27.  note. 

s  The  following  observations  of  the  celebrated  critic,  Professor  John  An^nifltiif 
Ernesti.  material^  confirm  the  argument  above  stated.  Speaking  of  the  eridttiee 
deduced  by  Gric^ach  from  manuscripts  against  this  clause,  he  says :  —  "If  the 
gonuineitttss  of  the  seventh  verse  depended  on  Greek  MSS.  alone,  afid  was  to  be 
estimated  bv  them  solely,  Griesbach  would  have  gained  his  cause.  But  althoorh 
the  Greek  MSS.  take  a  lead  in  this  inquiry,  yet  learned  and  skillul  critics  require 
other  helps  also.  In  my  opinion,  its  connection  with  the  antecedent  and  anbae- 
quent  verses  prevents  me  from  subscribing  to  their  decisions,  who  thiiUc  thia  vene 
ought  to  be  expunged :  for  in  the  ninth  verse,  a  comparison  is  introduced  betweea 
the  testimony  of  men,  and  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  in  which  the  apoetle  an* 
doubtedW  refers  to  these  heavenly  witnesses,  of  whom  he  had  made  "nffntifl^  a 
before."    Emosti,  Institutio  Intorpretia,  Novi  Teitameotii  p.  109. 
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tions,  are  everj  one  of  the  neuter  gender.  It  appears  then  that  the 
turn  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  this  gender ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
struction, or  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  laxx^X  favour  the  present  textA 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  dissertation,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before  h  sitftyt  in  tlie 
eighth  verse,  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word  *EN  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  consequently  that  both  verses  must  be  retained,  or  both 
rejected.* 

This  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment,  but  it  is 
too  important  not  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.  It  has,  however,  been 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  be  strictly  correct  there  should  be  an  iden- 
tity in  the  subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  *£N  is 
not  used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  implied.  To 
this  we  may  add  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  reading,  the 
translators  must  have  supposed  the  £12  TO  *EN  of  the  8th  verse  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  *£N  of  the  7th :  for  all  the  manuscripts,  which 
retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  (a  very  large  portion  of 
them  omitting  it,)  read  tres  unum  sunt,  as  in  the  7th  verse.^ 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  Saint  John, 
No  oilier  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father  or 
the  Holy  Spirit^  as  he  does  in  hts  Gospel  ;  and  no  other  evangelist  or 
apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Wobd. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  Bishop  Burgess^  refers  to  John  v;  31 
— 37.,  viii.  13.  and  xv.  ^. :  and  before  him,  Griesbach  (who  gives  up 
the  disputed  passage  as  spurious)  had  candidly  said  that  John  here 
refers  to  Christ's  discourse  in  John  v.  31 — 39.  compared  with  John 
viii.  12.  18. ;  and  adds,  that  what  Jesus  Christ  had  there  taught,  the 
apostle  wished  to  prove  to  his  readers  by  the  same  arguments :  which 
being  the  case,  the  seventh  verse  could  not  be  wanting. 

5.  Further,  those  critics  who  advocate  tlie  genuineness  of  this  text, 
observe  tliat  omissions  in  antient  manuscripts,  versions,  and  authors, 
are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor  direct  impeachments  of  facts. 
They  only  supply  food  for  conjecture,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought 
to  be  sparingly  and  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as 
sufficient  auUiority  for  altering  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  from 
various  circumstances.^    Thus, 

(1.)  The  great  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  antient  copies  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  the  Dioclesian  persecution  especially,  which 

.  1  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  869 — 871.    See  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp. 
2G0.  304. 
^  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633— C53. 

3  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  330. 

4  Vindicauon  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  115.  2d  edit. 

ft  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  every  thing  (good,  had,  or  indifferent) 
that  either  has  been  said,  or  that  can  he  said,  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the 
disputed  clause,  is  referred  to  Frederick  Ernest  Kettner's  Historia  Dicti  Johannei 
dc  Sanciissima  TVint/ate,  1  Joh.  cap.  V.  vers.  7.  per  multa  sttcula  omissij  seculo 
V.  restitutif  et  exeunte  seculo  xvi,  in  vtrsumem  vemacydvm  (i.  e.  Lutheranum)  re- 
refti ;  una  cum  apologia  B.  iMheri.  Franeofiirti  et  Liptis,  1713.  4to.  Some  of 
the  learned  «iithor*t  argtuiMiitf  V9  ■•  ftaeiftJ  ■•  oIlMnan  wiifk^. 
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raged  tlirougliout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as  Britain,  but  was  light- 
er in  Africa,  probably  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  antient  Greek  copies ; 
and  led  the  remnant  more  open  to  adulter atioh,  either  from  the  neg^ 
iigence  of  transcribers,  or  the/rair<^ of  heretics;  especially  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Arian  hereHy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years, 
from  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  accession  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

(2.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  is  another  cause  of  other  omis- 
sions. Of  this  negligence  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  the  following  in- 
stances, viz. 

1.  Of  rov  oofOTM,  after  rov  ecov,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4. ;  to  bring  it  to  a  correspondoiiea 
with  the  parallel  text,  Coloss.  i.  15.    Christ  being  styled  '*  the  image  of  th«  in- 
visible God,"  in  both :   and  accordingly,  it  is  supplied  in  the  fonner  case,  by 
eleven  mannscripta ;  — by  the  ComplutonBian,  Aldine,  Colin»an,  Plantin,  and 
Geneva  editions ;  —  and  by  the  Syro-Philoxonian,  and  Arabic  versions ;  ajkl  it 
oiitrht  to  have  beeo  replaced  by  Griesbach  in  his  corrected  text. 
^.  Tiic  omission  of  the  third  claii.se,  «rai  iv  wvcvfia  iytov,  sv  ta  n  irairra,  after  the  other 
two,  1  Cor.  viii.  t>.  whi<>h  was  quoted  by  several  of  the  early  fathers,  as  Linus, 
Ignatius,  Basil,  Gregrory  Nazianzon,  Kpiphaniu.s,  Eucherius,  Johannes  Doinas- 
cenus,  and  Nicotas ;  and  which  is  suppoiled  by  the  parallel  text,  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 
U.     T<i  these  we  may  add, 
3.  An  entire  clause  dropped,  out  of  Luke  xxi.  between  the- 33d  and  34th  verses, 
which  shonld  be  supplied,  oither  from  Matt.  xxiv.  36.  or  from  Mark  xiii.  32.iB 
order  to  harmonise  St.  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  and  to  famish  an 
antecedent  to  ^  i/nsoa  acuvrt-  Luke  xxi.  34.,  wliich  in  the  received  text  has  none.^ 
(«L)  The  seventii  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eighth ; 
and  therefore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked  the  se- 
venth verse,  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how  the  words 
came  to  be  omitted. 
The  word,  which  in  the  seventh  verso  is  rendered  bMLr  record,  and  in  the  eighth 
bMr  witness y  is  the  same  in  Greek  {oi  naoropovwrtt)  :  and  if  it  had  been  trans- 
lated in  both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  nave  been,  the  two  verses  would  have 
run  thus, 

FOR  TITF.RE  ARR  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  HEAVEN,  THE  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THE 
HOLY  OHOST,  AND  THESE  THREE  ARE  ONE. 
AND  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  EARTH,  THE  SPIRIT,  THE  WATER,  AND  THE 
BLOOD,  AND  THESE  THREE   AGREE  IN  ONE. 

Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  is  transcribing,  and  perhaps  in  haste,  to  slip 
his  eye  from  the  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  71a 
verse,  to  the  same  words  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  8th 
verse,  any  person  may  easily  conceive  who  has  been  accustomed  to  tnuucrib- 
ing  himself,  or  who  has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of  others,  or 
has  been  much  employed  in  correcting  the  pres9.  Similar  omissions  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  page  of  Mill's  and  Griesbach's  Critical  Editions  of  the 
New  Testament.  'For  where  the  beginning  and  ending  of  two  sentences, 
within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so  frequently  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all  the  manuscripta 
and  copies,  wo  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to  wonder,  than  we 
lyive  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  granted  therefore  that  an  omis- 
sion of  the  intormediate  words  micrht  naturally  happen  ;  yet  still,  the  appear- 
\n(T  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  words 
happened  to  be  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some  still  more  early  copy. 
It  iiii<rlit  be  dropped,  for  any  thin^  we  know,  out  of  a  copy  taken  immediately 
from  the  original  of  Saint  John  himself  And  then,  most  assuredly,  all  fntiir* 
transcripts,  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  that  copy,  must  contume, 
-  ,^_!£i^i_"_«  imperfect  and  faulty  as  that  first  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should 
1  TIuM  material  chasm  in  Luke's  text  was  overk>oked  by  all  the  commentator* 

and  critics,  till  Dr.  Hales  took  notice  of  it  in  hifl  new  AnaiyfliB  of  Ghronoloiry .  tqI 

li.  book  u.  p.  1279.  note,  . 
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have  been  bat  few  copies  taken  firom  the  original  in  all,  (and  who  will  pretend 
to  say  how  many  were  really  taken  ?)  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  soino  churchen, 
as  those  for  instance  in  Africa  and  Europo  (whither  the  per^ct  copies  had 
been  carried)  had  the  true  reading,  other  churches  in  Asia  and  the  East,  fVom 
an  imperieet  copy,  should  derire  down  on  imperfect  reading. 
(4.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  iui- 
mical  to  their  doctrine. 
The  Latin  Fathers  said  tliis  of  the  interpolation  quia  Dcus  Spirit  us  est  (John 
iii.  G.) ;  but  they  did  not  say  the  some  of  1  John  v.  7.    The  charge  of  having 
expunged  this  passage  (Michaclis  says),  has  been  laid  to  the  Arians  onlv  in 
modern  times,  and  by  writers  who  certainly  would  not  undertake  to  defcnd 
the  former. 

(5.)  The  orthodox  themselves  miffht  have  designedly  withdrawn  it 
out  of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  persuasion  that 
such  a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 
Without  examining  tlie  sUength  or  weakness  of  those  reasons,  Michaelis  observes, 
that  such  causes,  though  they  might  havo  produced  the  omission  of  the  pas- 
sage in  same  copies,  could  not  possibly  havb  occasioned  it  in  all  the  antiont 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  anticnt  versions,  •xcept  the  Latin.  Besides 
they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  tha 
authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  but  account  merely  for  its  omissVon,  on  the  provi- 
ous  supposition  that  it  is  authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And 
it  is  surely  absurd  to  account  lor  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's 
fu'st  Epistle  before  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it. 
*<  Suppose,*'  he  continues,  '*  I  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice, 
and  demand  from  him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate, 
whether  I  had  any  bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that 
I  had  indeed  no  bond  to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  might  have  been  very  easily 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  if  the  magistrate  should 
admit  the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  to  pay  the  sum 
required,  every  man  would  conclude  not  so  much  tiiat  ho  was  unjust,  as  tliat 
.  ^;  his  mental  faculties  were  deranged.  But  is  not  this  cose  similar  to  the  cats 
of  those  who  contend  that  X  John  v.  7.  is  genuine,  because  it  might  have  been 
lost  ?  In  fact,  their  situation  is  still  worse,  since  the  loss  of  a  single  manu- 
script is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss  of  one  and  the  some  passage  in 
more  than  eighty  manuscripts.''^ 

(6.)  Several  of  the  early  fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  to 
quote  the  clause  in  their  controversies  with  the  Subellians  and  Arians : 
because  it  might  not  have  appeared  to  them  to  lie  a  proof  of  uniff/  of 
nature^  in  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  but  rather  of  the  unity  or  can' 
currency  of  their  testimony  to  the  Messinhship  of  Christ.  »Such  on- 
ticnt  fathers  whose  private  judgment  restricti^d  their  interpretation 
of  the  text  to  unity  of  testimony  alone,  would  forbear  to  cite  it,  as 
being  irrelevant  in  their  opinion  to  the  point  in  debate.  Others 
again  understood  it  of  unity  of  sentiment  or  unanimity  in  the  three 
witnesses.^ 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  fatliers, 
whicli  is  noticed  by  Griesbach  and  other  opposers  of  this  clause,  is  no 
proof  at  all  that  it  was  wanting  in  their  Greek  Testamcnt.<«. 

The  remarkable  text  1  Cor.  xli.4 — II.,  one  of  the  strongest  perhaps  in  the  whole 
Bible  to  prove  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  was  not  quoted  by  any  of  the  fiithcrs 
against  the  Sabellions  and  Arians,  until  a.  o.  484,  in  the  protest  of  the  African 
prelates,  at  Carthage.  And  yet,  unquestioxiably,  it  was  well  known  to  Ter* 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  AugU8tin«*,  and  Je- 
rome ;  for  its  authenticity  was  never  disputed. 
There  is  not  a  more  important,  nor  a  more  celebrated  text  on  the  siibj<^nt  of  ths 
Trinity,  than  the  Baptismal  Form  —  '*  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  thf 

1  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 

3  Hales,  vol.  ii. pp.  212,  213.  where  proofs  are  adduced  at  length,  for  wMeh  W« 
have  not  room.  Bee  abo  Dr.  Biir|di's  Inqdinr  into  the  Belief  «fUit  ChrislUlMi  irf 
the  first  three  centuriesi  pp.  1SK>— 904.  ^vo.    York,  17«l.  j 
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Son,  and  of  tho  Holy  Ghort,"  Matt,  xxviii.  19. ;  which  (rtrango  to  toll)  is  un- 
noticed by  several  of  the  early  fathers,  in  their  controYersies  with  the  SabeUi- 
ans  and  Arians :   as  Clemens  Alexandriniw,  Eiwebius  of  Ceiarea,  GfMOiy 
Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Titus  of  Bostra,  Phasbadioa,  Cerealis,  Violins  Tap- 
■  sensis,  and  Fulgentius.  —  Gregory  in  particular,  provin|r  the  Son's  cqualitj 
with  the  Father,  against  the  Arians,  passes  over  this  leading  text,  which  is  so 
clear  to  the  point,  and  cites  the  very  next  verse,  "  And  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."     And  yet,  that  they  were  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  text,  cannot  be  doubted  ;   since  they  have  noticed  it  else- 
where in  their  writings,  and  its  authenticity  was  never  questioned.! 
(S.)  Lastly,  the  silence  of  several  of  the  Fathers  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  total  silence  of  all  the  heretics,  from  the  days  of 
Praxeas  at  least,  respecting  the  spuriousness  of  the  clause.  We  have 
ttl ready  peen  that  Cyril  and  his  Arian  associates  at  Carthage,  a.  d. 
4n4,  received  the  appeal  to  it  in sulieo  silence.  "And  is  it  to  be  ima- 
gined," savs  the  learned  Eugenins,  Archbishop  of  Cherson,  in  Rus- 
sia, in  his  letter  to  Matthmi,  *'  that  no  one  would  have  complained  of 
the  supposed  adulteration  of  the  text,  that  none  of  the  heretics  would 
have  reproached  the  Catholics  with  so  great  an  imposture  ?  Among 
the  Arians  especially,  who  were  called  upon  to  defend  themselves 
against  those  African  bishops,  who  strenuously  urged  the  text  against 
them,  and  openly  to  convict  them  of  falsehood  ?     No,  surely/*^ 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much  htigated 
question. 

Against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause^  it  is  urged  that 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuscript,  written  before 

the  sixteenth  century. 

But  though  it  is  not  found  in  any  manuscripts  hitlierto  collated,  yet  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  does  not  exist,  since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  are  many  hun- 
dred manuscripts  preserved  in  various  public  Ubraries,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  collated. 

2.  Though  the  clause  in  question  is  contained  in  the  common  print- 
ed editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  was  not  inserted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  any  Greek  manuscripts ;  for  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  translated  it  from  Latin  into  Greek ;  and  from  the  Com- 

^a     Ml       ■  I       ■     ^^^m^^m  ^-    — ^t-m-\ *^- \ 1 w— n 1^^^^^ m.^ 

1  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.  "  Profane  history  furnishes  similar  in- 
stances :  Thus  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Spartan  Senate  censured  Timotheus 
the  musician,  for  composing  a  poem  unbeconung  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and 
also  fur  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  their  antient  music,  by  increasing  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  to  eleven  strings,  which  superfluous  number  they  commanded  him 
to  retrench,  leaving  only  seven,  as  before  ;  that  all  men,  seeing  the  grave  severity 
of  their  city,  may  be  deterred  from  introducing  into  Sparta  any  thing  immoral,  or 
not  conducive  to  the  honour  of  virtue."  This  decree,  though  passed  in  the  rvifn 
of  the  first  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  died  b.  c.  602,  and  noticed  by  Cicero,  iSo 
Chrysostom,  and  Athenipus,  who  relate  the  fact,  witli  some  variety  in  their  ac- 
counts, is  not  expressly  quoted  by  any  of  the  writers  on  antient  music,  or  on  the 
Greek  Dialects,  or  on  Law  and  Government,  until  tho  time  of  Boethius,  the  Ro- 
man philosopher,  who  died  a.  d.  525.  In  his  Book.  Do  Musica,  he  first  gave  a 
copy  of  the  decree  itself,  in  the  Spartan  dialect,  nearly  a  thousand  vears  after  it 
was  enacted.  The  knowledge  of  this  curious  instance  we  owe  to  tne  researches 
of  Bishop  Burgess,  in  his  vindication  of  Bishop  Cleaver's  edition  of  the  Lacede- 
monian decree,  Slc.  from  Mr.  Knight's  Strictures,  p.  57 — 59. ;  in  which  the  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  decree  itself,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes,  is  gives 
pp.  52—57.  Another  instance  occurs  in  the  rarian  Marbles,  preserved  in  the  Mn- 
seum  Anmdelianum,  at  Oxford.  One  of  these  contains  the  league,  made  by  the 
cities  of  Smyrna  and  Msf  nesia,  with  Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  who  be- 
gan to  reign  b.  c.  246.  But  this  league  is  utterly  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  hiitori- 
ans  of  that  period,  or  their  sucoessors.  See  Dr.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chio- 
noloffv,  vol.  i.  p.  211. ;  and  Selden's  Works,  vol.  u.  p.  1439.  Ibid.  p.  211. 

2  Matthffii  Priefat.  ad  Epistolas  CathoUcas,  p.  Ux.  of  V(4.  viiL  of  Ais  Criticftl  Bdi 
tion  of  the  New  Testamoot. 
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plutensian  it  was  transferred  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament. 

There  is,  however,  Btrong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Complutcnsian  editors  did 
not  translate  from  the  Latin  into  the  Greek,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
printed  the  only  Latin  copy  which  they  acknowledged  to  he  authentic,  —  the  Vul- 
fate ;  from  which  the  Greek  differs.  Thry  must  tnerefbre  have  given  the  Greek 
from  some  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace. 

3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  antient  version 
besides  the  Latin  ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain  tliis 

clause. 

It  is  wanting  in  upwards  of  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripts,  and  in  other 
MSS.  it  is  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidently  inserted  by  a  letter  hand  ;  and  even 
in  those  manuscripts  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is  variously  placed,  some- 
times  before,  and  sometimes  after  the  earthly  witnesses. 

5.  The  Greek  fathers  have  never  quoted  the  clause,  even  in  those 
places  where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

But  this  assertion  is  rebutted  by  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  Greek  fathers  did 
quote  it :  supposing,  however,  that  it  was  not  cited  by  them,  their  Kilcnce  may  be 
accounted  for.    See  No.  5.  of  the  summary  of  internal  evidence,  opposite. 

G.  The  Protestant  reformers  either  rejected  it,  or  at  least  marked 

it  as  doubtful. 

But  this  only  shows  their  caution  and  integrity ;  and  as  tho  omission  of  the  clanso 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

For  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause^  it  is  contended  that 

(1.  External  evidence,) 

1.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgies  of  the 
Greek  church. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 
When  the  schism,  which  commenced  between  those  churches  in  the  fourth  cen- 

tury,  and  which  has  been  irreconcileablo  ever  since  the  ninth  century,  is  considered, 
this  FACT  forms  a  strong  and  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  gonuinoness 
of  the  disputed  clause.  For  such  is  the  enmity  between  these  two  communions, 
that  the  Greek  church  would  never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Latin,  if  she  had  not  sufficient  authority  for  it  in  her  own  original 
Greek  manuscripts.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  clause  was  interpolated 
from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church  mto  that  of  the  Greek  church,  in  the  four* 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

3.  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa  be- 
fore the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  these  manuscripts  is  justly  to  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
the  many  alterations  and  corruptions  which  tlic  Vulgate  version  has  undergone. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers,  especially  by  the  Catholic 

bishops  of  Africa,  in  their  confession  of  faith,  by  Cyprian,  and  by 

Tertullian. 

The  fnct  of  their  quoting  the  disputed  clause  has  been  denied  ',  but  it  has  been 
■hown,  pp.  451 — 453.  that  it  really  was  cited  by  them. 

(2.  Internal  evidence.) 

1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires  the 
insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived as  genuine. 

Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which  was 
never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  cannot  be,  bmg  wund  in  every  known  manuscript 
that  is  extant),  moit  Ukewist  ba  njeetM* 
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3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
is  sucli,  that  hoth  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be  rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  pecuhar  to  St.  John. 

5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
(I.)  Tho  great  scarcity  of  anticnt  Greek  copios,  caiued  by  the  ponecotioos  of 

the  Christians  by  tho  Roman  emperors,  would  leave  the  rest  open  to  the  n«f  i^gmm 
yi*  copyists  or  to  the  frauds  of  false  teachers. 

(2.)  The  ncgligeuce  of  transcribers  is  a  cause  of  other  omisiions. 

(3.)  The  seventh  verse  bei^ins  wad  ends  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eighth,  aad 
tliercfurc  tho  transcribers  miffbt  easily  have  overlooked  the  seYenth  wen»y  and 
consequently  have  omitted  it  oy  mere  accident. 

(4.)  The  Arians  might  havo  designedly  expunged  it,  as  being  inimical  to  their 
doctrine. 

(r».)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of  regaid 
to  the  mystery  of  tho  Trinity. 

(0.)  Several  of  the  early  fathers  jnay  have  designedly  omitted  to  qoote  the  elaius 
in  question,  from  considering  it  as  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  hea- 
venly witnesses  to  the  Mesrsiahship  of  Christ,  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  nature, 
and  consequently  not  relevant  to  tho  controversies  in  which  those  writers  wers 
engaged. 

(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  fathers  is  no  proof  at  all  that 
their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testnment  wanted  the  clause  in  qnestlcm  ;  since  in  their 
controversies  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other  toxts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlio  Trinity,  with  which  other  parts  of  their  writings  show  that  they  must  have 
been  well  accjuainted. 

(H.)  Tlie  silence  of  several  of  the  fatliers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  total 
silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Fr&zeas  (in 
the  second  century) ;  who  never  charged  the  orthodox  fathers  with  being  gnittj 
of  interpf)lation. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  it  is  generally 
considered,  that  the  weight  of  external  evidence  is  against  the 
genuineness  of  tlie  disputed  clauses,  though  some  critics  are  of  Ofih 
nion  that  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  Tboth  external  and  internal) 
makes  it  decidedly  in  favour  of  it.  There  are  mdeed  some  poinis 
in  the  internal  evidence,  (especially  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  arguments,)  which  some  critics  tliink  are  so  strong  as  to  make  us 
pause  before  we  absolutely  reject  the  passage  in  question,  but  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  are  sufficient  completely  to  overturn  the  ex- 
ternal evidence.  "  Internal  evidence  (Bishop  Marsh  argues)  may 
show  that  a  passage  is  spurious,  though  external  evidence  is  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  for  instance,  if  it  contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  time  of  the  reputed  author.  But  no  internal  evidence  can 
prove  a  passage  to  be  genuine,  when  external  evidence  is  decidedly 
against  it.  A  spurious  passage  may  be  fitted  to  the  context  as  well 
as  a  genuine  passage.  No  arguments,  therefore,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, however  ingenious  tliey  may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass 
of  external  evidence  which  applies  to  the  case  in  question."^ 

To  the  preceding  forcible  remarks  of  tlie  learned  prelate,  Bishop 
Burii;ess  has  replied,  "  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  been  allowed  more  than  its  due  authority  :  for, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  Griesbach,  it  is  but  a  secondary  means  of  de- 
termining the  right  reading  of  a  passage,  and  a  subordinate  part  of 
critlclsni,  whose  chief  office,  he  says,  consists  in  '  ind^andis  et  ex- 
pendendis  intemis  verae  falsaeve  lectionis  indiciis.*^    The  superior  im- 

1  Bishop  Marsh'd  Lectures,  Part  vi.  p.  27. 

^  See  hiB  Symbolte  Critic(D|  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  note.    Prolegomena  to  the  New  Teit. 
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portance  of  the  internal  evidence  may  be  illustrated  further  by  the 
judgment  and  example  of  Wetstein.  I  would  only  first  observe,  that 
the  external  evidence  may  be  decidedly^  without  being  decisively^ 
against  a  passage  ;  — >it  may  be  so  decided  by  the  opponents  of  tlie 

rsage,  and  even  admitted  to  be  so  by  its  advocates ;  and  yet  not 
decisive  against  it ;  because  m  itself  xbe  external  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  fi)r  such  decision.  Mill  and  Bengelius  admitted  all  die  ex- 
ternal evidence  against  our  verse,  and  yet  were  convinced  of  its  au- 
thenticity by  its  own  positive  evidence.  Emesti  admitted  all  the  evi- 
dence of  MSS.  against  the  verse,  but  was  of  opinion  that  MSS.  alone 
were  not  suflkient  to  determine  the  question ;  and  was  decided  in 
ikvour  of  the  verse  by  the  tenor  of  the  context.  Wetstein  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  to  die  insufficiency  even  of  the  most  antient  MSS. 
akne  :  '  Tam  mnha  Codicibus  vetustissimis  Graecis  et  Latinis  objici 
possint,  qus  iUorum  testimonium  infirmant  atque  elevant,  ut  ex  xllis 
solis  vix  quicquam  certi  eonfici  possitJ^  Yet  the  testimony  of  MSS. 
is  almost  the  whole  of  the  external  evidence  against  the  verse.  For 
to  die  silence  of  many  of  the  Fathers  may  be  opposed  the  direct  cita- 
tion of  the  verse  by  many  others.  And  the  absence  of  the  verse 
from  all  the  antient  versions  but  one,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
greater  antiquity  of  that  one.  Wetstein  exemplified  his  opinion  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  external  evidence  alone,  by  defending  the  authen- 
ticity of  die  S^ac  Episdes  of  Clemens  Romanus,  on  the  ground 
chiefly  of  their  mtemal  evidence  against  the  silence  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  non-existence  of  Greek  MSS. 

*^  The  position,  then,  of  the  learned  prelate,  that  *  no  internal  evi- 
dence can  prove  a  passage  to  be  genuine,  when  the  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  against  it,' "  Bishop  Burgess  continues,  *'  may  be  confi- 
dendy  reversed  by  showing,  that  *  JVb  external  evidence  can  prove  a 
passage  to  be  spurious^  when  the  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  for  it.* 
This  will  be  evident,  not  only  from  what  has  been  already  observed 
respecting  the  insufficiency  of  the  most  antient  manuscripts  alone ; 
from  the  cquipollence  of  the  fathers^  some  omitting  the  verse,  and 
others  quoting  it ;  and  the  preponderance  of  the  Latin  version  in  com- 
parison with  all  the  others  ;  but  also  from  the  importance  of  the  in- 
ternal evidence  admitted,  inculcated,  and  applied,  by  Wetstein  and 
Griesbach.  The  inferiority  of  tlie  external  evidence  to  the  internal 
will  appear  further  from  the  learned  prelate's  own  observation,  that 
'  internal  evidence  may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious,  though  exter- 
nal evidence  is  in  its  favour ;'  yet  the  external  evidence  cannot  prove 
a  passage  to  be  spurious,  when  the  internal  evidence  is  decidedly  for 
it.  To  apply  this  to  our  present  case  :  the  controverted  verse  can- 
not be  proved  to  be  spurious  by  its  absence  from  ail  manuscripts  but 

wet.  iii.  init. ;  and  especially  tlie  PrefBce  to  the  second  part  of  his  Commentarius 
CTttieuSy  p.  4. ',  *<  Penectum  criticum  nonduin  eum  esse,  qui  codices,  vel  iiniverBim 

Suoslibct,  vol  saltern  prestantioresi  enumerare  valeat,  immo  ne  com  quidem,  qui 
iversas  tcxtus  recen^ioncs  distinguere  ac  secundum  eorum  consensuxn  vel  dissen- 
sum  sentcntiam  ferre  didicerit  -,   sod  reqoiri  pitraertim  in  critico  ea^acitatem  JQ 
inda^andis  ct  expcndendis  intends  rene  fiiliNeTe  Jectionit  indiciis." 
I  Prole«Tom  ad  N  T.  ed.  Semler,  p.  296. 
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one  ;  from  all  versions  but  one  ;  or  by  the  silence  of  many  of  the  fa- 
thers, while  the  internal  evidence  of  diction^  doctrine^  and  context^  is 
decidedly  for  it ;  especially  as  that  evidence  is  supported  by  one 
Greek  manuscript  extant,  by  the  most  antient  of  aU  the  versions,  and 
by  the  citation  of  tlie  verse  in  the  writings  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  and  by  die  citations  or  allusions  of  some  of  the  Gredc 
fathers.  But  we  will  try  whetlier  this  passage  be  spurious  or  not,  by 
a  criterion  proposed  by  tlie  learned  prelate.  He  says, '  Internal  evi- 
dence may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious,  though  external  evidence 
is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance,  if  it  contains  allusions  to  things,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  the  reputed  author.'  Has  this  ever  been 
shown  f  Has  any  thing  of  the  kind  been  discovered  in  the  seventh 
verse,  by  the  most  sagacious  and  most  ^  formidable'  of  its  opponents, 
inconsistent  with  tiie  Apostolic  age,  or  with  the  character,  doctrine, 
reasoning,  or  diction  of  the  Apostle  i  Far  from  it.  Its  consistency 
with  all  those  points  is  the  strong  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  Ve- 
NEMA^  has  a  similar  observation  :  '  Ut  liber  aliquis  genuinus  tity 
requiri  jure  merito  soleat,  nihil,  a  persona  auctorisj  cui  ascribttur, 
alienum,  nihil,  quod  post  ejus  aetatem  obtinuerit  in  eo  reperiri.'  The 
learned  prelate  himself  has  suggested  no  such  inconsistency.  If  any 
tiling  of  the  kind  could  have  been  discovered,  it  would  not  have  es- 
caped the  acuteness,  which  identified  the  manuscript  at  Cambridge 
with  Stephens's  long  lost  Codex  ey.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  Three  in  Heaven  pervades  tlie  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  distinct  personal  operations  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Ana  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Avyog  is  so  eminently  St.  John's,  that 
he  was  called  0£OAOrO2,  teacher  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Logos. 
The  attestation  of  Christ's  divine  mission  and  Divinity,  by  the  mu 
heavenly  witnesses,  is  also  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

'^  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  which  can 
show  the  passage  to  be  spurious  ;  while  there  is  much  to  prove  its 
autlienticity  ;  and,  tlie  internal  evidences  being  decidedly  for  the 
verse,  there  is  nothing  in  the  external  that  can  prove  it  to  be  spurious. 
And  as  the  loss  of  the  seventh  verse  from  the  most  antient  Greek 
manuscripts,  may  be  accounted  for  from  accidental  om»ncm,  rather 
tlian  wilful  corruption ;  as  such  loss  of  essentially  unportant  Scriptures 
has  not  been  general,  but  is  confined  to  this  single  passage ;  —  and  as 
the  loss  was  compensated  by  its  most  antient  version,  as  well  as  by  a 
variety  of  otlier  passages  containing  tlie  same  doctrine  ;  it  follows, 
that  tiie  defence  of  the  verse  requires  no  sacrifice  of  critical  principle, 
nor  interferes  with  any  argument,  by  which  the  general  integrity  of 
tlie  New  Testament  is  established.  And  thus  we  happily  escape  the 
alarming  '  dilemma,  either  to  relinquish  a  part*  of  the  sacred  volume, 
or  '  to  abandon  the  whole.'  "'  Supported  by  the  precedmg  arguments 
and  fucts,  (which  unquestionably  do  neutralise  the  above  cited  objec- 
tion of  Bishop  Marsh,)  Bishop  Burgess  is  most  decidedly  and  deci- 
sively of  opinion  tliat  the  much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  genu- 

1  In  hi!)  Letter  to  HcniBterhuis,  $  ii.  p.  47. 

^-^  Bp.  Burgess's  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  zzix.- 
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ine,  tliat  it  originally  was  extant  in  the  autograph  of  the  apostle  John, 
and  consequently  that  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  expunged  from 
the  sacred  text/ 

We  have  thus  briefly  placed  before  the  reader,  the  principal  argu« 
ments  thatliave  been  adduced  on  the  present  very  important  question. 
Much  as  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
there  are  upwards  of  one  thousand  Greek  manuscripts  of  various  por- 
tions of  die  New  Testament,  which  are  known  to  be  uncoUatedj  the 
reader  will  perhaps  concur  with  the  writer  of  these  pages  in  entertain- 
ing a  suspicion,  with  the  late  Bishop  Middleton,  that  although  so  much 
labour  and  critical  acumen  have  been  bestowed  on  these  celebrated 
verses,  more  is  yet  to  be  done  before  the  mystery  in  which  they  are 
involved  can  be  wholly  devebped ;  especially,  if  (as  anotlier  eminent 
cridc  has  remarked),  it  should  happen  that  st'dl  older  manuscripts 
should  yet  be  found  than  those  on  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  rely.' 

Should  it  idiimately  appear  that  the  disputed  clause  is  spurious,  its 
absence  will  not  diminish  the  weight  of  iiulesistible  evidence 
which  other  undisputed  passages  of  holy  writ  affi>rd  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Truiity.^  The  proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead 
remain  unshaken — deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah's  person  in  the  Old  Testament — from  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  attributes,  die  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Deity  —  and  from  those  numerous  and  important  relations,  which 
be  is  ai&rmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards  his  holy  and  universal 
church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true  members.  *'  Tliere  are,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Griesbach,  ''  so  many  arguments  for  the  true  deity  of 
Christ,  diat  I  sec  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question  ;  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Scripture  being  granted,  and  just  rules  of  interpretation 
acknowledged.  The  exordium  of  Saint  ./ohn's  Gospel,  in  particular, 
h  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception,  that  it  NEVER  can  be 
overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  interpreters  and  critics."^ 

The  reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  entering  more  fully  into  this 
controversy,  may  consult  the  dissertations  of  Calmet,^  and  Dr.  Ben- 
son,'' the  elaborate  note  or  rather  disquisition  of  Wetstein,®  and  par- 

— ' — 

1  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  p.  xxxlv. 

2  See  p.  4tn'.  supra. 

3  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  653.  Britiih  Critic,  vol  xzxril. 
O.  S.  p.  \l^. 

4  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volame  by  the  author  of  thig 
work;  entitled  The  Scrivture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  brirfltj  stated  and  defended, 
Slc.  (12ino.  London,  182U.)  In  the  appendix  to  that  volume  ho  has  exhibited  the 
very  strong  collateral  testimony^  furnished  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doc- 
trinO)  by  the  actual  profession  of  faith  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  God  the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age ; 
together  with  other  documents  illustrative  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revela- 
tion, derived  from  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  writuigs  of  the  fathers  of  the  throe 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  icra. 

5  Gricsbach's  Pre&co  to  vol.  ii.  of  the^ri^  of  his  Critical  Editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  1775. 

6  Comment.  Litt6ral,  tome  viii.  pp.  745—752. 

^  Paraphrase  on  the  C&tholic  Epistles,  pp.  631— i»4C 
«  Nov.  Tort.  vol.  a.  ^p.  781—726. 
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ticularly  the  dissertation  of  Michaelis  already  cited,^  together  with  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis's  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  (17949  3d 
edit.  8vo.),  the  late  Professor  Porson's  Letters  to  Mr.  Travis,  in  the 
Grentleman's  Magazine  for  1788,  1789,  and  1790,  which  were  soon 
afterwards  collected  into  an  octavo  volume,  and  published  vnth  addir 
lions,  and  also  tlie  Rev.  Herbert  f  now  Bishop)  Marsh's  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis.  (Leipsic  and  London,  1795,  8vo.)  Those  who 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  these  rare  and  elaborate 
works,  will  find  a  copious  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  controversn^ 
in  Dr.  Mill's  long  note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.  (p.  582.  of  Kuster^ 
edition) ;  in  the  LHatribe  of  Griesbach,  at  the  end  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  weU  as  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,  for  the  year  1806  ;  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  1810,  vol.  vi.  part  1.  pp.  62 — ^71.  155—164.;  Dr. 
Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131 — ^225. 
Lond.  1818.  8vo. ;  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquijy  into  the  Integrity  of  the 
Greek  Vulgate  (London,  1815.  8vo.) ;  Bishop  Burgess's  VindicatioD 
of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  objections  of  M.  Griesbach.  London,  1823. 
Bvo. ;  second  edition,  in  which  the  venerable  prelate  has  replied  to 
the  critique  on  the  first  edition  of  hispublication  in  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
view.  (vol.  xxvi.  pp.  324 — 341.)  There  is  likewise  a  neat  and  suc- 
cinct statement  ol  the  arguments  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Successicm  ^ 
Sacred  Literature,^  and  also  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's Horae  Biblicae.^  The  dissertation  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hey, 
though  less  extensive  than  either  of  the  last-mentkmed  disquisitaoos, 
is  richly  deserving  of  a  perusal  from  the  candid  spirit  in  vimicb  it  b 
drawn  up.*  

SECTION  VI. 

ON   THE   SECOND   AND   THIRD   EPISTLES   OF   JOHN. 

I.  Genmneness^  authenticity ^  and  date  of  these  Epistles. — II.  He 
second  Epistle^  to  whom  addressed.  —  III.  Its  scope. -^W.  The 
third  Eptstlcj  to  whom  addressed. "^-W .  Its  Scope.  —  VI.  Obserw^ 
tions  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Although,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebius  wrote  his 
ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classed  among  the 
AwiXsyofjLfiva  or  books  which  were  received  by  the  majority  of  Cbrif- 
tians,  (though  some  doubts  were  entertained  by  others  respecting 
their  authenticity,)  yet  testimonies  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  thqr 
were  both  known  and  received  as  genuine  productions  of  the  aposde 
Saint  John.     The  second  Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenaeus,  and  received 

I  See  his  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  pp.  412 — 441. 

9  Pp.  85—98.  Dr.  C.  has  reprinted  his  Essay,  with  important  additions,  ai  tbt 
end  or  his  Commentary  on  the  First  £piiitIo  of  Saint  John. 

3  Mr.  Butler's  work  is  paiticularly  valuable,  as  he  has  giyen  the  littrmrif  Atfftry 
of  this  controversy,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  as  to  omit. 

4  Seo  his  Norrisian  Lectures  on  Divinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280--4291.  All  the  above 
noticed  works  have  been  conaulted  for  the  preceding  ob8ervaftl<Hii  on  tbm  contested 
ctaose. 
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by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistlesi 
tliough  he  says  that  the  second  and  tiiird  were  not  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as  be- 
ing ascribed  to  Saint  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  ;  and  all  three  Epbtles  were  re* 
eeived  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epiphanius,  Jerome 
(a  few  of  whoso  contemporaries  doubted  the  authenticity  of  these 
Epistles),  Rufings,  and  almost  every  subsequent  writer  of  note.^ 
They  are  not  indeed  received  in  the  Syrian  churches  ;  but  the 
thoughts  and  style  are  so  similar  to  those  of  tlie  first  Epistle,^  that 
almost  all  critics  attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle, 
namely,  Saint  John ;  and  they  were  m  all  probability  written  about 
tlie  same  time  as  that  Episde,  viz.  a.  d.  68  or  69.  Consequently 
these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a  mem* 
her  of  tlie  Ephesian  cliurch,  as  some  of  die  fathers,  and  also  some 
modern  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned 
why  tiiese  two  Epistles  were  not  received  earlier  into  the  canon. 
Michaelis  is  disposed  to  think  tiiat  doubt  was  excited  concerning  theii 
genuineness  by  the  address,  in  which  tlie  author  neither  calls  hmiself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names  himself 
the  "  elder"  (o  ^rge^fiursgos) ;  as  Saint  Peter  (1  ch.  v.  1.)  styles  himself 
a  "  fellow  elder"  (tfuftflrfstfj&wefo^),  which  title,  after  Peter's  death,  tlic 
apostle  John  might  witli  great  propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only 
remainuig  apostle.  It  is  however  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to 
private  persons,  they  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  kept  in 
the  possession  of  tlic  families  to  whom  tlicy  were  originally  sent,  and 
were  not  discovered  till  k)ng  after  tlie  aposde's  decease,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  persons  to  whom  diey  had  been  addressed.  When  first 
discovered,  all  the  immediate  vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were 
necessarily  gone ;  and  the  church  of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against 
imposture,  particularly  in  relation  to  writings  professing  to  be  die  woric 
of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  them  into  die  number  of  canonical 
Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they  were  divinely  in- 
spired. 

II.  Considerable  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person  to  whom 
the  second  Episde  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing  a  particulaj 
person  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it  figuradvely,  as  of 
the  church.  The  anuent  commentators  supposed  it  to  bp  figurative, 
but  most  of  the  modern  commentators  and  criucs  understand  i^  lite- 
rally, diough  they  do  not  agree  in  their  literal  interpretadon.  Arch- 
bishop Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  transla- 
tors of  our  authorised  version,  make  ExXsxni  to  be  an  adjecdve,  and 
render  the  inscripdon  "  to  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;" 
the  Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  £xX»n}  to  be  a  pro- 
per name,  and  translate  it  "  To  the  Lady  Electa  ;"  Schleusner  and 


^J^mm^m^m^^^tmt^m^^^mm^^^^^^m^^^,^^^^^ 


1  See  the  references  to  the  aboTO  named  fathers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Hvo. 
tl  pp.  584—586. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  po.  585, 536. 

S  t>r.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  obe6rTe,tha:L  of  the  thirteen  verset  com- 
posing the  seotod  Epiitlt |  tight  iie  te  ha  Umi  ia  tat  fixtl,  tithtr  in  fteiM  or  In 
•ipteanon. 
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Rosenmiiller  take  Ku^ia  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  Cyria  the  Elect,  and  Miehaelis  conjectures  Ku«a  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  Ku^ia  ExxXYj^ria,  which,  among  the  antient  Greeks,  signified 
an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  time,  and  was  held  at 
Athens  three  times  in  every  month  :  and  that,  since  the  sacred  writers 
adopted  the  term  Exxkr,(rux,  from  its  civil  use  among  the  Greeks,  Ku^ 
ExxXTjfia  miglit  here  mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Christians,  bdd 
every  Sunday ;  and  thus  t»i  exXffxni  wjia,  with  sxxXiitfia  understood, 
would  signify  •  To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes  to- 
gether on  Sundays.'     He  admits,  however,  that  he  knows  not  of  any 
instance  of  such  ellipsis  ;  and  Bishop  Middleton  does  not  think  that 
this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  established.     Of  these  various  hy- 
potheses, the  most  probable  opinion  is  tliat  which  considers  the  £pi9^ 
tie  as  addressed  to  the  Lady  Electa^  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
eminent  Christian  matron :   what  confirms  tliis  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  inscription  had  been  "  To  the  elect  Lady,"  or  to  "  Kyria  the 
Elect." 

III.  The  SECOND  EPISTLE  of  Saint  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  "  Lady  Electa" 
is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  education  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere 
in  tlie  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  tlie  delusions  of  false  teach- 
ers. But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseeches  this  Christian  matron  to  prac- 
tise the  great  and  indispensable  commandment  of  Christian  k)ve  and 
charity. 

IV.  The  THIRD  EPISTLE  of  Saint  John  is  addressed  to  a  convert- 
ed Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church,  called 
Gains  or  Caius ;  but,  who  he  was,  is  extremely  uncertain,  as  there 
are  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 
1.  Gains  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  calls  his  "  host, 
and  the  host  of  the  whole  church  (Rom.  xvi.  23.)  ;  2.  Gaius,  a  na- 
tive of  Macedonia,  who  accompanied  Saint  Paul,  and  spent  some 
time  witli  him  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  29.^ ;  3.  Gaius  of  Dierbe  (Acts 
XX.  4.),  who  also  was  a  fellow-traveller  ot  Saint  Paul.  Miehaelis  and 
most  modern  critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  be  the  Gaius  of  Corindi,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  pardcuhurly  towards  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  verses  of  this  Episde. 

V.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  practices 
of  Diotrejihes,  and  to  recommend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship :  refer- 
ring what  he  furtlier  had  to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

V(.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Djotrq>hes 
was.  Ucde,  Erasmus,  IVrichaelis,  and  others  suppose  bim  to  bate 
been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he  deKvered  ftbe  doc- 
trines, he  o{)jected  to  those  who  propagated  the  true  fiuth.    Gratinib 
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Le  Clerc,  and  Beausobre,  imagined  that  be  was  a  Crentile  convert 
who  would  not  receive  Jewish  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  an  ambitious  elder  or  bisliop  in  the  church  of  which  Gains 
was  a  member,  and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he 
opposed  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  tl)|e  head 
of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  suppose)  tlie  Gaius 
to  whom  tliis  Epistle  was  addressed  was  the  generous  "  host  of  the 
church  at  Corintli,"  it  is  possible  that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been 
the  leading  opponent  of  Saint  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  be  forbore  to 
name  out  of  delicacy,  though  he  censured  his  conduct.  See  1  Cor. 
iii.  3 — 5.  iv.  6.  &c. 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  in  this 
Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  tne  church  of 
which  Gaius  was  a  member ;  but  tliis  opinion  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gaius  must  have  known  him  so 
well,  as  to  need  no  information  concerning  his  character  from  the 
apostle.  He  therefore  believed  }jim  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  diis 
letter,  and  one  of  the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  tlic  Gen- 
tiles. With  tliis  conjecture  Rosenmuller  coincides.  Calmct  supposes 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gaius,  whose  piety  and 
hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius  was^  his  character 
and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Diotrephes  :  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  former  as  having  a  good 
testimony  from  all  men,  and  whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in 
every  respect  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  there- 
fore Saint  John  recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaius,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.^ 


SECTION  VII. 

ON   THE   GENERAL   EPISTLR   OF  JUD£. 

L  Account  of  the  author,  —  II.  Genuineness  and  authenticity. '^JJL 
Date.  —  IV.  Of  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  — 
V.  Its  occasion  and  scope. — VI.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  JUDE  or  Judas,  who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  and 
was  also  called  the  brodicr  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  55.),  was  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
des.  We  are  not  informed  when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apos- 
tleship  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  anv  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  m  the  different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
only  particular  incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  in  John 
xiv.  21 — ^23. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following  ques- 
tion to  his  divine  master  —  Lord  !  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest 

1  MicliaAlis,  vol.  W.  pp.  442 — 456.  Lardnor,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  5c(4 — G07.  -,  4to.  vol. 
iu.  pp.  425—437.  Benon  on  the  CathoUo  Epistles,  pp.  C63— CdO.  Buddoi,  Ecele- 
■ia  ApMtoIica,  pp.  314 — 31 G.  Dr.  Hales'a  Analjiis  orChronolo|^,  vol.  ii.  book  ii. 
pp.  1150—1152.  Biahop  Middletoii  on  the  Greek  Artidei  pp.  6«>3--60C.  Lampe, 
in  Evuif .  Joamufi  torn.  L  pp.  lll^lC 
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thyself  unto  us^  and  not  unto  the  vforld  ?  Full  of  ideas  of  temporal 
granaeur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could  not  imagine  how  our  Sa- 
viour could  establish  a  kingdom  without  manifesting  it  to  the  world  ;  — 
a  proof  how  much  ttiis  apostle  was  actuated  by  Jewish  prejudices,  and 
what  delusive  hopes  he  cherished,  in  common  with  all  the  other  apos- 
tles, of  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  magnificent 
empire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  aposdes  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13.),  and  was  with  them  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  1.),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  after 
having  received  die  extraordinaiy  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  for  some  time  in  Judsa,  and  performed  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is 
probable  that  he  afterwards  quitted  Judaea,  and  preached  the  Gospd 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
preached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  that  be 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  The  Syrians  stiD 
claim  him  as  their  aposde ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  travels 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  he 
was  a  martyr.* 

II.  In  tlie  early  ages  of  Clirisdanity,  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was  re- 
jected by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch, 
and  of  the  ascension  of  Moses,  were  supposed  to  be  quoted  in  it ;  and 
Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as  spurious.  We  have,  however,  the  most 
satisfactory  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Episde.  It  is  found 
in  all  the  antient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  wridngs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^  and  is 
quoted  as  saint  Jude's  production  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  antients  noticed  by  Eusebius.^  Independently 
of  tliis  external  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  the  EpisUe  of  Saint  Jude 
is  confined  by  die  subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect 
suitable  to  the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  the  writer's 
design  was,  to  characterise  and  condemn  tlie  false  teachers  who  en- 
deavoured in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  tlieir  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious  doctrines  which  they  taught 
lor  the  sake  of  advnntas:e,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of  holiness  oo 

1  It  it}  more  certain  that  Judo  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children :  for  Euae- 
bius  relates,  on  tlie  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Hegeaippus,  (a  eon- 
vorted  Jew,  who  flourished  m  the  second  century,)  that  tlie  emperor  Domitiui,  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  poeteriU'  of  David,  on 
which  occasion  some  of  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  were  brought  before  him.  The 
emperor,  first  asking  them  several  questions  respecting  their  profession  and  man- 
ner of  life,  which  was  husbandry,  next  inquired  concemmg  the  kingdom  of  Chriit, 
and  when  it  should  appear  P  To  this  ihoy  replied,  thai  it  was  a  heavenlr  nod  spi- 
ritual, not  a  temporal  kingdom  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  till  me  end  of 
the  world.  Domitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean  pertons  and  perftd!^ 
harmless,  dinmissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appealed  the  perseoution  whien 
had  been  rnised  a^inst  the  church.  Hc^esippus  adds,  that,  on  their  relenOTi  the 
grandchildren  of  Jude  afterwards  presided  over  churches,  both  as  being  nutftRf 
(more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  as  being  allied  to  our  Lord.  Enaeb.  BSiL 
Keel.  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  20. 

3  See  the  passages  of  the  above-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardmr^i  Woikl|8vQ.  voL 
vi.  pp.  013— Old. ;  4to.  vol.  iu.  pp.  440—443. 
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all  who  professed  the  Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknight  most  truly 
observes,  there  is  do  error  taught,  no  evil  practice  enjoined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  induced  to  impose  a  forgery  of 
this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epis- 
tle, which  is  derived  from  tlie  quotation  by  oaint  Jude  of  an  apocry- 
phal book  of  Enoch,  (which  has  already  been  noticed,)^  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Jude,  by  quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority.  It 
was  no  canonical  book  of  the  Jews  ;  and  though  such  a  book  existed 
among  them,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might  contain  some  things 
that  were  true.  Saint  Jude's  quoting  from  it  the  prophecy  under  con- 
sideration would  not  lessen  the  authority  of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than 
Saint  Paul's  quotations  from  the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.), 
Menander  (1  Cor.  xv.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  less- 
ened the  authority  of  the  history  oi  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's 
letters,  where  these  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as  Mac- 
knight most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  things  contained  in  these  quota- 
tions were  true  in  themselves,  they  might  be  mentioned  by  an  inspired 
writer  without  giving  authori^  to  tlie  poems  from  which  they  were 
cited.  In  like  manner,  if  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concern- 
ing the  future  judgment  and  punishment  of  tiie  wicked,  was  agreea- 
ble to  tlie  other  declarations  of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might 
cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness) might  actuaUv  have  delivered  such  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  not 
recorded  m  tlie  Old  Testament ;  and  because  his  quoting  it  did  not 
establish  the  authority  of  the  book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it 
from  any  book  extant  in  his  timG« 

The  preceding  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  verse  9.  in 
which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  relauon  or  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  archangel  Michael's  disputing  with  Satan  for  the 
body  of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  vtriters  referred  to  a  book  called  the 
*<  Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Christ,"  which  in  all  probability  was  a 
forgery  much  later  tlian  the  time  of  Jude ;  but  Dr.  Lardner  tliinks  it 
much  more  credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii. 
1-^. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr.  Macknight 
in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further  illustration  of  Uiis 
verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  maxim,  that  '*  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  prefer  ignominious  reproaches,  even  against  wicked 
spirits."  Might  not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popu- 
lar illustration  (without  vouciiing  for  the  fact)  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  not  to  speak  em  of  dignities  !  fit>m  the  example  of  an 
archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  raU  even  at  Satan,  but  meekly  said 
**  The  Lord  rebuke  thee  /"  The  hjrpothesis,  that  Jude  copied  tlie 
prophecy  of  Enoch  from  the  wiitings  of  Zoroaster,  (which  some  con- 
tinental critics  have  imagined,)  is  too  absurd  to  deser\'e  a  serious  refii- 
tation.2 

1  Sen  Vol.  II.  p.  444.  supra. 

^  Tho  reader  will  find  an  intereiAiiig  account  of  the  diflfercnt  hjpothctes,  which 
critics  have  entertained  CQncerning  the  prophec/  of  Enoch,  mentioned  by  Jade,  in 
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IIT.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was  written, 
arc  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  90,  prin- 
cipally because  the  false  teachers,  whom  Saint  Peter  describes  as  yei 
to  cotne,  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as  already  come.  But  on  t  compa- 
rison of  this  Epistle  with  the  second  of  Saint  Peter,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  such  a  remarkable  difierence  in  their  phraseology,  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  Saint  Jude  WTOte  his  Epistle  so  long  after 
Saint  Peter's  second  Episde,  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed :  though  it  proves, 
as  most  critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  qfier  the  latter.  The  very 
great  coincidence  in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  two  Epistles 
renders  it  likely  that  Uiey  were  written  about  the  same  time  ;  and, 
since  we  have  seen  tliat  tlie  second  Epistle  of  Saint  Peter  was 
m  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we  are  induced  with  Lard- 
ner  to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  in 
A.  D.  66.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  dates  it  in  a.  d.  70 ;  Beausobre 
and  L'Enfant,  between  a.  d.  70  and  75 ;  and  Dodvvell  and  Dr.  Cave, 
in  71  or  72. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  tliis  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and  Witsius  were  of  opi- 
nion diat  Saint  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every  where,  but  especia&v 
to  tlie  converted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond  thought  tliat  tlie  Epistle  was 
directed  to  Jewish  Christians  alone,  and  with  the  design  of^  guarding 
them  against  die  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought 
that  it  was  written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  west- 
em  dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  inscribed  to 
the  eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  aposde  had  probably  labour- 
ed. But,  from  tlie  inscription,^  Drs.  Lardner  and  Macknigbt,  Bishop 
Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written  to 
ally  without  distinction,  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only 
reason.  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators  to 
suppose  diat  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believers  alone,  is,  that  he 
makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  But  Saint  Paul,  we  have  seen,  ^followed  die  same 
course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  both  aposdes  did  so  with 

Eropriety,  not  only  because  all  who  embraced  the  Grospel  acknow- 
idged  the  audiority  of  die  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was 
of  the  gi*eatest  importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gos- 
pel was  in  perfect  unison  widi  the  antient  revelation. 

V.  Tlie  design  of  this  Episde  is,  to  guard  believers  against  tlie  false 
teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  diemselves  into  the  Chrisdan 
church  ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  zeal  for  the 
true  faith,  agpinst  the  dangerous  tenets  which  they  disseminated,  re- 
solving the  whole  of  Christianity  into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward 
profession  of  the  Gospel.     And  having  thus  cancelled  die  obligations 

Ijaurmann's  Collectanea,  sive  Nottp  Criticfp  ct  Coininent arias  in  Epistolam  Jude* 
pp.  lar— ir3.  2*20— S>33.  8vo.  GroningoB,  1818.    See  also  Calmet  a  Commentaire 
Littcral.  torn.  viii.  pp.  1034—1040. 
^  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jevus  Christ, 

^^ggd  called Beloved,  when  I  ffave  all  diliffsnce  Xq  write  unto  you  of  t]ie  cohhoii 

^tattion,  etc.,  Jude  1.3, 
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of  morality  and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples  to  live  in 
all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered  them  with 
the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  The  vile 
characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown,  and  their  sentence  is 
denounced  ;  and  the  Episde  concludes  with  wammgs,  admonitions, 
and  counsels  to  believers,  how  to  persevere  in  faith  and  godliness 
themselves,  and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  the  false  teachers. 
VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Episde  of  Jude  and 
the  second  chapter  of  Saint  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  subject,  style, 
vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudence  and  lewdness, 
and  against  those  who  insidiously  undermine  chastity,  purity,  and 
sound  principles.  The  expressions  are  remarkably  strong,  the  Ian* 
guage  is  animated,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and 
striking.  In  the  Episde  of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a 
fdrce,  a  grandeur  of  expression  and  style  —  an  apparent  labour  for 
words  and  images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  iust  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes  ;  and  the  whole 
is  admirablv  calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the  holy  aposde  wa9 
grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  those  who  called  memselves 
Christians,  and  with  what  fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  maskg 
from  these  hypocrites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all 
the  turpitude  and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.^ 

I  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437 — 448.  Lardner's  Works,  8to.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  6l9—CSi7.;  4to.  vol.  ui.  pp.  443 — 447.  Macknighfs  Preface  to  Jude. 
Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE   REVELATION    OF    SAINT   JOHN    THE   DIVINE. 

I.  The  Genuineness  of  this  book  shovm^  1.  From  external  evidence; 
2.  From  internal  characters.  —  II.  Its  date,  —  III.  Occasion  and 
scope.  —  IV.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  —  V.  Observations  on  this 
book. 

I.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it  began  to  be 
questioned.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  absurd  no- 
tions concerning  die  Millennium,  which  a  few  well-meaning  but  fanciful 
expositors  grounded  on  tliis  book ;  which  notions  dieir  opponents 
injudiciously  and  presumptuously  endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  deny- 
ing the  authority  of  the  book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  diis  por- 
tion of  holy  writ  suffered  from  d)e  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has 
in  consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  k>ng 
since  remarked)  dicre  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so 
strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
And  Dr.  i^riestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  questions  where  his  pecu- 
liar creed  was  not  concerned)  has  declared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  to  peruse  it  without  being 
struck,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  with  tlie  peculiar  dignity  and 
sublimity  of  its  composidon,  superior  to  diat  of  any  odier  writings 
whatever  ;  so  as  to  be  convinced,  that,  considering  die  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person  divinely 
inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  senuine  piety,  tliat  occur  througn 
the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition,  in  any  person 
acquainted  widi  human  nature.  It  is  likewise  so  suitable  a  continua- 
tion of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion would  have  been  incomplete  without  this  propheric  book ;  for  it 
has  been  the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  a^  the  time  of  their  accom- 

filishment  approached.^  Since,  however,  two  eminent  criucs*  of 
ater  times  have  suspected  diis  book  to  be  spurious,  and  as  their 
valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  biblical  student,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for 
its  genuineness. 

1 .  The  external  evidence  for  the  auUieuticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources  as  the  evi- 
dence for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  from  the  testi- 
monies of  those  antient  writers,  who,  living  at  a  period  near  to  its 
publication,  appear  by  their  quotations  or  allusions  to  have  received 
it  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture.     And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and 


> 


1  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.  p.  574.  The  argument,  brioflr  Wh 
iioed  by  him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowmau  in  his  Faraphraso  aad  Com- 
mentirv  on  the  Revelations,  p.  x.  ct  soq.  8vo.  edit. 

*-i  jMichaolis  and  Dr.  Leas. 
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explicit,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  that  shA 
compass  which  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(1.^  Testimonies  of  writers  in  the  apostolic  age. 

In  the  "  Shepherd"  or  '*  Pastor"  of  Ilermas  (a.  d.  100.),  there  are  leveral  f.x- 
presuions  ho  closely  resembling  the  stvle  and  sentiments  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  to 
render  it  more  than  probable  that  ho  had  read  and  imitated  this  book.^  The  rea- 
son why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  ezproBBly 
cited  by  this  father,  is,  that  it  was  not  suitable  to  his  design ;  but  the  allusions  to 
them  sufficiently  show  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held.S 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  107.)  is  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have  passed  over  the  Apoca* 
lypsc  in  silence  ;  but  Dr.  Woodhovsc  has  produced  three  passages  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the  learned  and  accurate 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  in  which  the  verbal  resemblance  is  so  decisive,  that  it  is  im- 
poBsiblo  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Revelation  was  known  to  and  read  by 
lgnatius.3 

Polycorp  also  (a.  d.  108.)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  Epistle  of 
his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  pious  and  sublime  prayer  which 
this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  the  flames  were  about  to  bo  kin- 
dled around  him,  begins  with  the  identical  words  of  the  elders  in  Rev.  xi.  17> 
There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe  that  il  was  received  by  Fapias,  a.  d. 
1 10.5  \ 

(2.)   Testimonies  of  writers  in  the  second  century. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  d.  140.)  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  received  it 
as  written  by  the  apostle  John ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  that 
he  also  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  this  mystical  book, 
though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us.6 

Among  the  works  (S  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177.),  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse.*^  It  is  also  most  distinctly  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Viennc  and  Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  concerning  the  sufferings  of  their  martyrs.^ 
Irena.'us  bishop  of'^Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  d.  17ti),  who  in  his  younger  days  was  ac- 
quainted with  Polycarp,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book  as  *'  the  Revelation  of  John 
tlic  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  that  his  testimony  is  so  strong 
and  full,  tliat  ho  seems  to  piit  it  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  the  work  of  John  the 
apostlu  and  evangelist.^  To  these  we  may  add  the  undisputed  testimonies  of 
Athenafforas,lO  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.  d.  181),ll  ApoUonius  (a.  d.  180 
or  187),I3  Clement  of  Alexandria, 13  and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the 
authenticity  of  this  book  against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  by  assert 
ing  its  external  evidence.  He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  that 
''  though  Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  RevehLtion,  yet  the  succession  of  bishops, 
traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  be  its  author."  It  also  appears  from 
another  part  of  nis  vrritings  that  tliis  book  was  much  read  and  generally  received 
in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century  .i^ 

1  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  (52 — r>5. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  311 — 313. 

S  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hormaa  not  satisfactory.  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Apocalypse,  n.  35.  ct  seq. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  31 — 34.  The  testimony  of  Ignatius  is,  wo  think,  most  satisfactorily 
vindicated  against  the  exceptions  of  Michaelis. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  30— 3c?. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  38—43.  where  the  evidence  of  Papias  is  vindicated  against  Michaolis. 


9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  372.  The  teatimony  of  Irensua  it 
vindicated  by  pr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  26 — ^28. 

10  Ibid.  8vo.  vol,  ii.  p.  1«C. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  381. 

11  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,201.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

13  Apollonius  RufTored  martyrdom  at  Rome.  His  writings  have  perished  ;  but 
Eusebius  relates  that  ho  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  taken  from  it. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  18.  jSnc,  and  c.  21. 

13  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

14  Tertullian  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.     De  Monogam,  c.  12.    3ee  Laxdn^ 
8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  277. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  430.    WoodhotM,  p.  51. 
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^(3.)  Amonff  the  testimonies  of  writers  in  the  third  eeniunf,  those  of 
Iii|>|)oIytus  Portucnsis  (a.  d.  220)  and  Origen  (a.  d.  2i)0),  are  cou- 

8})icuous. 

Hippolytns,}  who  was  a  disciple  of  Ircneiis,  roceived  the  Apocaljrpic  a«  the 
work  of  Saint  Joliii,  and  wroto  two  books,  in  its  defence  ;  one  in  opposition  to 
Cains,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  ascribed  the  Rerelation 
to  Corinthud,  and  the  other  in  o))position  to  the  Alo^i,  who  rejected  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  John  as  spurious.  Orij^en,^  to  whose  critical  labours  biblical  literature  is 
s>»  deeply  indebted,  most  explicitly  acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  St.  John,  and  has  cited  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.  More  minute  evidence 
than  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of 
this  book  do  not  descend  lower  than  the  time  of  Origen.  It  may,  however,  be 
satisfactory  to  know  that  it  was  subsequently  received  by  Gregory  of  Nco-Ccsa- 
roQ  ;3  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  presbyters  and  others  of  the 
Western  church ;  by  various  Latin  authors  whoso  nistory  is  abstracted  by  Dr. 
Lardner  *,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against  the  Novatians ;  by  the  No- 
vatians  themselves  ;  by  Commodlan ;  by  Victorinus,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  agauist  the  Marcionites ;  by  Methodius,  wlio 
also  commented  upon  it ;  by  tne  Manicheans ;  by  the  later  Amobius  ;  by  the  Do- 
natists ;  by  Lactautius ;  and  by  the  Arians.** 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  Euscbius,  (the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,) 
the  Apocalypse  was  generally^  though  not  universally  received  ;  and 
therefore  he  classes  it  among  the  AvrtXs^ojxeva,  or  contradicted  books.^ 

Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the  suppoud 
difference  of  style  and  manner  from  that  of  Saint  Jolin  ;  and  that  no  one,  however 
desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  book,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  any  eiternal  evidence  which  might  sri:  the  purpose. 

It  was  received,  aAer  the  time  of  Eusebius,  by  the  Latin  churches,  almost  with- 
out exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that  century, 
pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  was  followed  universally  by  the  n* 
thers  of  tho  Western  churches  :  and  from  him  we  learn  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to  be  *'  the  authority  of  the  antients," 
that  is,  external  eridence ;  and  he  tells  ns  at  tho  same  time,  that  he  does  not  fal- 
low '*  tho  fashion  of  his  times"  —  that  fashion  by  which  some  of  tho  Greek  churohcj 
were  induced  to  reject  the  Apocalypse. 

"  This  fashion  or  tho  times,"  Dr.  Woodhousc  justly  remarks,  "seems  to  haw 
consisted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  antient  church,  and  a 
ready  acquiescence  m  those  arguments  which  were  confidently  drawn  from  inter- 
nal evidence.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion,  which  appears  to  have  had  con- 
siderable prevalence  in  the  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  thoss 
eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  John  Chrysostom  (neither  of  whom  appears 
to  have  quoted  the  Apocalypse),  many  of  great  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear 
still  to  have  received  it ;  and,  in  the  rourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies 
in  this  church  from  Atlumasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gce- 
gory  nf  Nazianzum.'*^ 

J  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  2.  p.  412.  :  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

8  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4(»6,  4C7. 483. ;   4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533.  541, 

3  The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  247)  is  here  designedlj  omit- 
ted. He  allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John,  a  holy  and  inspired  iqios- 
tolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  John  ;  and  he  grounded  his  inference  on  some 
supposed  differences  in  style.    This  subject  is  considered  in  pp.  479—481.  infrt. 

4  Lardner,  8vn.  vol.  vi.  p.  629. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  references 
to  the  former  voiumes  of  nis  worksi,  containing  the  testimonies  of  the  above-cited 
fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  CO — ^77.  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evan- 
gelium  Joannis,  tom.  i.  pp.  115—124.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  117.  et  se^, 

&  The  Apocal3rp8e  is  omitted  in  tho  catalogues  of  canonical  books  fi>rmed  bf 
Cyril  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340),  and  by  the  council  of  Laedicea  (a.  d.  364.;» 
and  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  this  omission  was 
probably  fiot  owing  to  any  suspicion  concerning  its  authenticity  or  genuinene«p 
but  because  its  obscurity  and  mystcriousness  were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to 
be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bisliop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Chr'*!hn  Tkto- 
logy»  vol-  i-  p-  606. 

6  Woodhousc,  pp.  78—84.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  690, 631. ;  4to.  vol.  Ui.  m. 
448, 449.  ^ 
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Upon  the  whole,  though  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  this 
book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  churcii  after  the  time  of  Eu- 
sebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory  information  how  early,  or 
to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by  the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from  the 
decisive  evidence  ^bove  adduced,  we  are  authorised  to  affirm  that 
the  Apocalypse  has  been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow 
tlie  eloquent  sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse  — "  We  have  seen  its 
rise,  as  of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
church.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its  passage, 
flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified  through  them  all,  and 
every  where  the  same.  As  it  proceeded  lower,  we  have  seen  attempts 
to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to  arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to  lose  it 
in  the  sands  of  antiquity,  or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  die  dark  ages. 
We  have  seen  these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a 
dexterous  adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  arrived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."^ 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  determine 
concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce  that  it  is  to  be 
BECEivED  as  ''  divine  Scripture  conununicated  to  the  church  by 
John  the  Apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  internal  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  die  Apocalypse.  This  we 
may  reduce  to  three  points,  viz.  1.  Its  correspondence,  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with  other  books  of  divine  authority :  — 2. 
The  sublimity  of  this  book :  —  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  with 
the  uncontested  writings  of  Saint  John. 

(1.)  The  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctrine  and  imagery  unth  other 
books  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  no  means  a  prineipal  subject  of  this 
book,  yet,  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actually  delivered  in  it,  we  shall  find  a  per- 
fect congniity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apostolical  writings.  Michaelis 
has  said,  that  **  the  true  and  eternal  Oodlicad  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  tatifflit  so 
clearly  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  Saint  John's  Gospel."  To  this  Dr.  Woodnouse 
replies  —  Could  he  expect  so  clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects 
future  events,  as  from  a  Gospel  which  the  antients  have  described  as  written  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ?  But  this  divine 
nature  is  also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book, 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  21.  v.  (i — 14.  xix.  13.  and 
xxii.  8.3  The  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  where 
the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  purity 
enjoined  in  the  Gospel.  But  the  representation  in  question  is  no  doctrine;  it  is  a 
prediction  delivered  in  a  figurative  style,  and  yet  unfulfilled.  I'he  extravagant 
notions  of  the  Chiliasts  cannot  with  justice  be  charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.  The 
prophecy  can  only  be  explained  in  general  terms  ;  in  due  time  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  in  the  meantime  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God. 
though  wo  understand  it  not.    It  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  I^ess,  that  the  tri- 

1  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  ^ 

9  We  may  add  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ*s  sufferings  is  explicitly  SBserted 
(Rev.  i.  5.  y.  7.)  in  conformity  with  the  accounts  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  the  New  Testament.  Whence  it  is  evident  mat  the  Apocalypse 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  heresiarch  Cerinthns,  (as  some  early  writers 
have  asserted,)  for  he  maintained  that  Christ  did  not  suffer,  but  only  Jckus.  Mi- 
chaelis (vol.  iv.  p. 409.)  and  Dr.  Lardner,  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112. ;  4to 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  638,  o39.)  have  both  shown  that  Cerinthus  could  not  have  been  the  au» 
thor  or  the  RevektioD. 
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umph  of  the  saintB,  UfMn  the  horrid  punishment  of  their  enrmies  (Rev.  xiz.  1 — 10. 
xxii.  6,  \).)i  is  irrcconcileablc  with  tnc  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.     But  no 
biicli  literaJ  triumph  wu8  dcnigncd  ;  the  passage  in  (piestiou  is  tlie  triumph  of  pure 
relitrion  over  idolatrous  superstition  and  tyranny,  represented  ailrgoricallif,  at 
which  evtTv  true  believer  must  rejoice.    Michaelid  likewise  has  objected  to  other 
passages  ox  the  Apocalypso,  as  containing  doctrines  repugnant  to  those  delivered  in 
the  other  ports  of  Scripture  ;  but  tlicse  passages,  when  fuUy  examined,  will  be  found 
to  contain  no  doctrines  but  li^urative  representations  of  future  events.    *-*  We  may 
therefore  truly  assert  of  the  Apocalypse,  that,  fiiirly  understood,  it  contains  nothing 
which,  eitlier  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events,  past  or  to  come,  will  be 
found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.     It  accords  with  the  divine 
counsels  already  revealed.     It  expands  and  reveals  them  more  complctelj.     We 
nr.c  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to  the  true  tenor  of  it,  acknow* 
Iod<^od  by  divines),  first  a  fountain,  then  a  rill,  then,  by  tlie  union  of  other  divine 
ptnMins,  increasing  in  its  course,  till  at  length,  by  the  accession  of  the  proplieticil 
waters  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  above  all,  by  tlio  acquisition  of  the  opoealyp- 
tioal  succours,  it  becomes  a  noble  river,  enricliing  and  adorning  the  ChristiaQ 
iand/'l 

(2. )  The  sublimity  of  the  ideas  and  imagery  is  another  strihin:^  inter- 
val evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  origin  of  the  Apocalyp<e. 

Thoi^o  ideas  and  this  imagery  arc  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  tlio  !*acrcd 
Sr^.riptures.  '*  In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty,  indt^pendeiit 
of  the  accidents  of  huiguage,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and  subhmitv  of  the  tiling's 
revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks  of  this  heavenly  hre  ;  thc^  may 
imitate  it,  and  with  consideraJblo  success.  But  no  one  is  found  so  confident  in  this 
kind  of  t<trcngth,  as  to  neglect  the  art<9  of  composition.  Mahomet  was  a  man  of 
superior  genius  ;  in  writing  his  pretended  revelation,  lie  borrowed  much  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  ho  attempted  oflen.  in  imitation  of  them,  to  bo  ainiply  suUinie; 
but  he  did  not  trust  to  this  only  :  he  endeavoured  to  ad«»rn  his  work  with  all  lit* 
imposing  charms  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  lannruago  ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  their  divine  original,  such  an 
appeal  would  have  little  served  liis  cause  m  a  critical  and  enlightened  age,  whidi 
would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than  those  which  result  from 
elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  a^fc  would  reject  a  prophet  appealing  to 
a  proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with  respect  to  former  revolations ;  a  pro- 
phet, who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the  relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  seen 
to  contradict,  or  add  strange  extravagant  conceits  to,  the  credible  and  weU>attest- 
cd  revelations  of  former  times. 

**  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  ApociJypse.  Compare  it  with  forged  pro- 
phecies :  many  such  have  been  written  ;  some  calculated  to  deceive,  others  only 
to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  amaze  UH,aJ!<  appeariug  to  have  been  fulfilled,  an 
commonly  found  to  have  been  written  aj'ttr  tlie  events  foretold,  and  to  have  a  re- 
trospective date  which  does  not  belong  to  tliem.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the 
Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  before  they  wore  written.*"- 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  tlio  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed  to  the 
apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  some  fragments  of  which  arc  still  ex- 
tant.3  How  different  are  the  langiia^re,  character,  and  sentiments  of  these  spuri- 
ous productions  I  The  fathers  oi'  tlio  first  centuries  compared  them  at  length,  and 
rejcctnd  them  ail  except  this  acknowledged  work  of  Saint  John ;  which  they  guard- 
ed with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to  preserve  it,  in  the  main,  free  from  interpolatjoiu, 
while  the  gennine  productions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical  wen 
are  known  to  h  tvo  eutfcrcd  from  the  contact  of  profane  pens.^ 

(}].)  The  style  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  with  the  style  of  ike  vn- 
disputtd  writings  of  Saint  John. 

The  proof  of  this  deoends  upon  a  collation  of  passages  :  Wetstein  and  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  have  both  collected  a  great  number  of  evidences,  in  which  the  same  fhrms  of 
expression  occur  in  the  Apocalype  as  are  found  in  his  Gospel  and  first  Epistle,  and 
whirh  are  peculiar  to  this  apostle. 

Frotn  their  lists  wo  have  selected  the  following  ;  more  might  easily  bo  added, 
if  wu  had  room  for  their  insertion  —  Compare 

Rev.  i.  1.  -  with        -      John  xii.  33.  xviii.  37.  xxi.  10. 


X  Woodh.Misp,  pp.  81)— 00.  133.  2  Ibid.  p.  09. 

*'  in  the  ('odt>x  Pseudcpigraphus  Novi  Tcstamcnti  of  Fabricius,  and  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Jones's  claboratL*  work  on  the  Now  Testament.        ^  Woodhousc,  p.  100. 
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Rev.  i.  5.        -  -  -      1  John  v.  7. 

Rov.  i.  7.  •    -  -  -      John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  ii.  7.      -  -  -        -      John  vi.  32. 

Rev,  ii.  10.  -  -  -      John  xx.  27. 

Rev.  ii.  17.  -  -        -      John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  iii.  4.  -  •  -      John  vi.  €S. 

Rev.  iii.  7.    -        -  -        -      John  i.  14.  xiv.  6.  1  John  v.  2D. 

Rev.  iii.  7.  9.  -        -  -      John  xv.  20.  xvii.  il  1  Jolin  ii.  f». 

Rov.  iii.  9.     -        -  -        -      John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.  -  •  -      John  xii.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  21.       •  ^        .        .      I  John  ii.  13, 14.  iv.  4.  v.  5. 

Rev.  v.  G.  12.         .  -  -      John  i.  29.  30. 

Rev.  vi.  2.        -  -        -        -      John  i.  fe9.« 

Rev.  ix.  5.     ...  -      Jolm  xviii.  26.  iii.  17. 

Rev.  Xii.  9.        -  ...      John  xii.  31. 

Rev.  xix.  13.  -  -  -      John  i.  1 . 

Rev.  xxi.  6.       -  ...      John  vii.  37. 

Rev.  xxi.  27.  r  .  -      John  vi.  30.  1  John  i.  4.  (Gr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  in- 
stances of  neuter  adjectives  and 
participles  put  for  nioscnlincs. 

Rev,  xxii.  14.    -        -  -        -      John  i.  12.     E^ov^ia.  ritrht. 

Rex.  xxii.  8.  10.     -  .  -      John  viii.  51,  52.55.  xiv.  23,  24.1 

In  these  passa^s  the  agreement  botli  in  style  and  expression  is  so 
great,  tliat  it  is  iin])08sib]e  to  conceive  how  such  8trikin«r  coincidences 
could  exist  in  writings  so  diiferent  in  their  natures  as  the  (lospcl  and 
tirst  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  if  they  were  not  all  the  pro- 
dnctions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  But  it  has  been  objected  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  style  of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  really  written  by  the  apostle.  These  objcctionn 
were  first  starteil  byDionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  contended  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  not  the  production  of  Saint-  John,  and  conjectured 
that  it  was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephcsiau  church.  Ili.s 
objections  are  six  in  number,  and  as  some  of  thoni  have  been  adopted 
by  Michuelis,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  couKider  them. 

OnjECTioN  1 .    The  evangelist  John  has  not  named  himself ^  either  in 

his  Gospel^  or  in  his  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Revilation 

names  himself  more  than  once. 

A.vswF.K.  It  was  not  tiie  practice  of  tJie  other  evangelists  to  put  their  names 
to  their  Gospels  ;  nor  is  any  naine  prefixed  to  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  yet 
those  writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  authentic.  But  thougli 
Saint  Jolin  has  not  named  himself  in  his  Gospel,  yet  he  has  there  so  described 
hiniscir^  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  him  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Epistles, 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent  could  no>t  be  ignorant  from  whom  they  cuino. 

Objection  2.    Though  the  irriter  of  the  Revelation  calls  himself 

John^  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that  name,    Michuo' 

hs  tliinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  himself  known  by  some 

such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in  the  Gospel  —  the  disciple  whom 

Jesvs  loved, 

Aks  WF.R .  ''  Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totally  needless.  He  wrote 
to  the  scvon  churches,  and  from  Patmos,  in  which  island  ho  expresses  that  *  he  is 
suiTering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Ail 
the  churches  knew  that  he  was  then  suffering  banishment  in  that  island,  and  they 
know  tho  cause  of  it,  *  for  the  word  of  God.'  An  Epistle,  containing  the  hirtory 
of  a  heavenly  vision,  seen  by  John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  requin.*d  no  other  ad- 
dition.    What  John  would  write  John  alone,  without  other  addition  or  explana- 

1  WetHleiiii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  p.  747.  nflte.  Lsrdncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
121--123.  J  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  G43,  i\AA.  See  aUo  Dr.  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Ruligion,  pp.  S££>,  23i>.  riotc. 

S  See  John  xxi.  ^.  and  other  places. 
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lion,  excepting  the  ^eat  John,  John  the  apostle  and  president  of  .ill  the  churches? 
A  private  person  would  have  described  himself  by  the  addition  of  his  father's  name, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  antients.  A  bishop  or  presbj'ter  would  Iulto  added 
the  name  of  his  church  ;  but  John  the  apostle  needed  no  such  distinguishing  mark 
or  appellation.  A  ikbricator  of  on  Epistle,  containing  a  revelation  in  Saint  Jchn'§ 
name,  would  perhaps  have  added  his  titles  of  *  Apostle  of  Jesos  Christ,'  &c.  or 
would  have  introduced  some  circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Gospel ; 
hut.  from  the  expression  as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence 
tliat  it  is  the  genuine  work  of  Saint  John."l 

Objection  S.  The  Revelation  does  not  mention  the  Catholic  Epii' 
tic,  nor  the  Catholic  Epistle  the  Revelation. 

Answkr.  It  is  not  the  prRCtice  of  the  sacred  writers  to  quote  themselves,  or 
rcfor  to  their  own  works,  imloss  they  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to  the  sama 
churches  or  persons,  in  which  case  thoy  mention  such  former  Epistle.  This,  Dr. 
Lardncr  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  Saint  Paul ;  but  in  hie  Epistle  to 
the  Roruans  ho  is  totally  silent  concerning  any  of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  it 
the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  written  several. 

Objection  4.  T'hert  is  a  great  resemblance  in  sentiment^  manntrj 
and  expression  bettoern  the  Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint  John; 
hut  the  Revelation  is  altogether  different^  without  any  affinity  or  reseth 
hlance  ichatever. 

Answi-.r.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  wore  true  that  there  was  such  s  difference  of 
style  as  DionyKius  and  (ailor  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it  may  be  accoontad 
lor  by  the  diiforcnco  of  subject.  The  style  of  history  is  not  the  style  of  an  epistis 
or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  simple  ;  of  an  epistle,  fiuuiliar  ;  and  that 
of  prophecy  is  sublime ;  and  such  unquestionably  is  the  style  of  the  RevelatioD- 
But,  secondly,  this  objection  is  contradicted  by  fact ;  and  the  proo&  adduced  in 
pp.  478,  4711.  will  show  that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocan-pse  and  the  nn* 
disputed  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  Saint  John  is  such,  that  they  must  nave  been  writ- 
ten by  one  and  the  same  author. 

Objection  O.  The  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  tcritten  in  cot' 
rect  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  discovers  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  that  language ;  on  the  contrary ^  the  Apocalypse 
abounds  with  barbarisms  and  solecisms. 

Answer.  This  objection  is  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers  of 
tlic  New  Testament  wrote  in  ^ttU  Greek  ;  which,  we  liave  already  seen .3  is  net 
the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  boon  objected  to  is 
the  ApocalypHO  are  also  observable  in  the  Soptuagiut,  as  well  as  in  the  Gos* 
pels  and  other  writings  of  the  Now  Testament.  But  this  difference  of  language 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  lenprth  of  timo  which  may  have  elapsed  between 
the  composing  of  these  books,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  and  the  same  persoo 
writing  upon  different  arguments,  and  at  a  great  dvtance  of  time,  especially  if  be 
be  one  who  does  not  frequently  exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermedials 
space,  should  have  a  very  different  manner  in  his  several  performances.  Now  the 
Gospel  of  Saint  John,  wo  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97  —  that  is, 
about  sixty  years  afler  the  events  recorded  in  it.  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  Dr. 
Woodhouse  remarks,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactirins  which  could  not  be  narrated  soon  after  tlwj 
hnxi  happened,  witliout  warm  and  passionato  expreraions.  It  seems  to  be  oirinf 
partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate  in  so  cool  a  style,  in  the 
Gosptil,  tliose  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  which, 

1  Saint  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  used  generally,  not  always,  th« 
term  '*  Apostle  ;"  but  witli  hun  it  was  more  necessary  than  with  Saint  John,  vbo 
was  conicsscdly  such,  having  been  numbered  with  the  twelve.  Saint  Pauls  right 
to  the  apostlesfiip,  having  been  established  more  privately,  had  been  doubted  by 
sonfc",  which  loads  him  to  say,  "  Am  not  I  an  apostle  ?'*  d:c.  (I  Cor.  ix.  1.) ;  and 
thi'rrforu  he  generally  assorts  himself,  in  his  Epiotles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John 
had  no  need  to  use  the  term  :  his  authority  as  an  aposth  v  as  undoubted  :  he  there- 
fore calls  hinuiclf  hv  on  humbler  title,  "  A  brother  and  companion  in  trtbulalion :" 
so  S.iint  James,  altKough  an  aposile,  mentions  himself  only  as  *'  A  servant  of  God* 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  i.  1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 

s  Sec  Vol.  n.  pp.  12->21.    On  the  Nature  of  tho  New  Testament  Gredk. 
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if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the  events  had  taken  place,  could  not  have  been 
told  otherwise  than  with  emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  writ- 
ten by  its  author  immediately  after  ho  had  seen  the  vision ;  the  impressiona  on  his 
mind  had  no  time  to  cool ;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feolinfrs^  and  his 
9tyle  became  vivid  and  glowinff.^  There  is  no  necessity  therefore,  for  having  re- 
course to  the  hypothesis  of  a  iJebrcw  original,  and  of  supposing  our  Greek  text  to 
be  a  version  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  ',  but  which  hypothesis  is  totally 
unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objection  6*  The  book  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelligible^  and  is 
therefore  improperly  coiled  a  Revelation, 

This  trifliug  objection,  for  such  it  is  pronounced  to  be  byDr.Lard- 
ner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as  being  en- 
tertained by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of  the  third  centu- 
ry). In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  who  lias  laid 
much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  objection  admits  of  the  following  simple 

and  satisfactory 

Answer.  —  In  the  first  place,  tlie  author  micht  with  great  propriety  call  that  a 
revelation,  which  had  been  cumnmnicated  to  nim  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
though  ho  had  received  it,  and  wan  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative  and  emblemati- 
cal style.  But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  prophecy.  (See 
Rev.  i.  13.  and  xxii.  7. 10.  Id,  19.)  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  prophecies  to  be  ob- 
scure when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after,^  oven  in  the  case  of  prophecies  ful- 
filled ;  **  because  the  language  in  which  thov  are  deUvcred  is  symbohcaj,  which, 
though  govcirned  by  certain  rules,  and  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  amonff 
the  learned,  is  nevertheless  very  liable  to  misconstruction  in  raiih  and  unskilful 
hands.  But  prophecies,  yet  unfulfilled,  are  necessarily  involved  in  deeper  dark- 
nesR,  because  the  event  is  wanting  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of  itself 
is  designedly  obMuro.  This  same  objection  of  obscurity  will  operate  as  forcibly 
against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  JNew  Testament,  as  aniust 
those  of  the  Apocalypse ;  particularly  the  predictions  which  appertain  to  the  latter 
days.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  which  has  our  Saviour's  seal  to  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  15.^, 
must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse,  if  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  it,  that  it  is 
yet  in  many  places  obscure,*'3~>  a  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or 
will  give  his  assent. 

So  fiir,  however,  is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  firom  makizig  against  its  genu- 
ineness, that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  mternal  proof  of  its  authenticity  and 
divine  ori^rinal :  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,"  Sir  Isaac  Neiiv'ton  well  argues, 
"  that  it  should  not  be  understood  before  the  last  age  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore 
it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy  that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly 
of  interpreters,"  he  justly  contmue8,"'has  been,  to  foretel  times  and  things  by  this 
prophecy,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  uoy  have 
not  only  exposed  themselves,  but  brouffht  the  propheev  also  into  contempt..  The 
design  of  d-od  was  much  otherwise.  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  or  the  Old 
Teptamont,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things, 
but  that,  ai^er  that  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event,  and 
his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's,  be  then  manifested  thereby  to  the  world. 
For  tlie  event  of  things,  predicted  many  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing 
argument  that  the  world  is  governed  by  providence.    For  as  the  few  and  obscure 

{»rophQcic8  concerning  Christ's  first  coming  were  for  sotting  up  the  Christian  re- 
igion,  which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted ;  so  the  many  anid  clear  prophecies 
concerning  the  things  to  bo  done  at  Christ's  second  coming,  are  not  only  lor  pre- 
dicting, but  also  for  ciTocting  a  recovery  and  ro-edtoblishment  of  the  long-lost  trutli, 
and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells  righteousness.  The  event  will  prove 
the  Apocsuypiie  ;  and  this  prophecy,  tlius  proved  and  understood,  will  open  the 
old  prophets,  and  all  together  will  make  known  the  true  religion,  and  estabUifti  it. 
There  is  already  so  much  of  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take  pains 
m  this  study,  may  see  sufficient  instances  of  God's  providence  :  but  then  the  sig- 
nal revolutions  predicted  by  all  the  holy  prophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyei 


■  ■»  - 


1  Woodhouse,  p.  122. 

2  See  2  Pet.  i.  19.  1  Pet.  i.  ia--J2.  and  Luke  xsiv-.  ^5-27.  ^2  44— 4C. 

3  Woodhouse,  p.  lOS. 

TOL.  ir,  ^1 
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upon  considering  the  predictiont,  and  pUinly  interpret  them.    Till  then  we  miMt 
content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  haUi  been  already  fulfiUed/'l 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been  brought 
aeainst  the*  genuineness  and  divme  authority  of  this  portion  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  very  satisfactory  answers  above 
given,  from  the  writings  of  pious  and  learned  men,  it  were  do  dif- 
ficult task  to  add  numerous  other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show 
its  divine  original ;  but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and 
internal,  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  apocaWpse  is  the  unquestionaUe  production  of  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  Saut  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is  mentioned  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequendy  follows,  that  this  book  has  an  indu- 
bitable right  to  that  place  in  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the 
antient  fathers  of  the  church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers 
b  the  Protestant  churches  have  witti  mature  deliberation  confirmed.^ 

11.  The  time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject  that  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on  this  point  not 
fewer  that  six  opinions  have  been  advanced.  Four  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epiphanius  b  the  only  antient 
father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinioo, 
and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundredjeviTs  later  than  St.  John.  Al- 
though this  date  is  sanctioned  by  Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the 
nsions  of  the  book  were  seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  joined  together  in  one  book;  yet  there  are  two  veiy 
material  objections  against  it.  The  Jirst  is,  that  there  was  no  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in.  tlie  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
Saint  John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that  period. 
This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banishing  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  much  less 
the  Christians  :  and  the  governors  had  no  authority  to  banish  either 
Jews  or  Cliristians  out  of  their  provinces  without  an  order  from  the 
emperor :  besides,  it  does  not  i^PP^ar  that  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus 
durmg  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  to 
which  the  apocalypse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so  eariy  as  the  reign 
of  Claudius ;  for  tJiis  fact  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  liistory  given 
of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  subscription  to  tlie 
Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint  John  wrote  it  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruc^ 
iioii  of  Jerusalem.     This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  i 

1  Sir  Isaac  Newton'n  Observationa  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  Saint  John,  pp.  2r>l — ^1253. 

^  Lampc,  Comment,  in  Kvang.  Joannisy  torn.  i.  pp.  ISTi — 131.  Lardner*B  Worki, 
8vo  vf»l.  li.  pp.  110—128. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  027— 047.  Michaclii,  vol.  vr.  pp.  461— 
r,r»0.  r>i»c<— r>44.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Dissortation,  pp.  89—141.  Dr.  W.  has  consi' 
dcri><l,at  Icn^rth,  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Michaelift  and  Dr.  Lesa, 
wliijh  want  of  ioi>m  ban  compelled  us  to  omit 
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but  it  is  untenable,  for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscriptioiL 
b  of  no  force. 

3.  Anotlier  h}'pothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewtsli  war ;  but  it  does  not  de- 
termine whether  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  tliat  of  Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is,  tliat  Saint 
John  was  banislied  into  Patmos  towards  tlie  end  df  Domitian's  reign, 
by  virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the  Christians :  and  that  be 
had  the  Revelations  contained  in  die  Apocalypse  during  his  exile ; 
though  the  book  itself  could  not  have  been  published  until  after  the 
apostle's  release  and  return  to  Ephesus.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
Christian  antiquity  attests  that  Saint  John  was  banished  by  the  order 
of  Donii^an.  Irensus,  Origen,  and  otiier  early  fathers,  refer  die 
apostle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  they  concur  m 
saying  that  he  there  received  the  Revelatioas  described  in  tlie  Apoca- 
lypse. Internal  evidence  likewise  sufqports  this  conclusion.  For,  in 
the  tliree  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches 
are  described  as  being  in  that  advanced  and  flouriahinE  state  of  society 
and  discipline,  and  to  have  imdergone  diose  changes  m  their  faith  antl 
morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not  been  plant- 
ed for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  cen- 
sured for  having  left  '*  her  first  love."  That  of  Sardis  *'  had  a  name 
to  live,  but  was  dead."  The  church  of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into 
lukewarmness  and  indifierence.  Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for 
instance,  was  not  founded  by  Saint  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Clau- 
dian's  reign :  and  when  he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  in- 
stead of  reproving  them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and  faith.  JEph.  i.  15.)  Further,  it  appears  fitim  the  Revelation 
that  the  Nicolaitans  formed  a  sect,  when  thb  book  was  written,  since 
they  are  expressly  named  :  whereas  they  were  only  foretold  in  gene- 
ral terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his  second  Episde,  written  a.  d.  65,  and 
in  Saint  Jude's  Episde,  which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  66. 
It  is  also  evident,  (n>m  various  passages  of  the  Revelatk>n,  that  there 
had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  Saint  John  himself 
had  been  banishea  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Hie 
church  of  Ephesus  (or  its  bishq)^  is  conunended  for  its  '*  labour 
and  parienre,"  which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  more 
evident  in  tlie  foUowing  address  to  the  church  of  Smyrna.  (Rev.  ii. 
9.)  ''I  know  thy  works  and  tribulation^**  ^\i^i  wliich  last  word 
always  denotes  persecution  in  the  New  Tcstamenty  and  is  so  explain* 
ed  in  the  foUowing  verse. 

Lastly,  m  Rev.  ii.  13.  mentkm  is  made  of  a  martyr  named  Anti- 
pas,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Per^amos.  Though  antient  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  gives  us  no  information  concerning  this  Anupas,  yet  it  ii 
certain,  according  to  all  the  rales  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said 
is  to  be  understood  literaUy,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors 
have  explained  it.  Since  therefore  the  persecution,  mentioned  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to  the  time 
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of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  die  Christians,  nor  to  tlie  time  of 
Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the  provinces,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.' 

Domitian^s  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September  a.  d. 
96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  Saint  John  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however,  the  emperor's  decease, 
and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not  be  known  in  Asia  immedi- 
ately, some  time  must  intervene  before  the  aposUe  could  be  at  liberty 
either  to  write  the  Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,^  or  to  send  it  by  messen- 
gers from  Patmos.  We  conclude  tJierefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
jBasuage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  other 
eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalypse  in  the  year  96  or  97.^ 

III.  The  occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  die  book  itself.  Saint  John,  being  in  exile  'n  the  island  of  Pat- 
mos, is  favoured  with  die  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded  to  commit  to  writing  the  visions 
which  he  oeheld.  (See  Rev.  i.  11.  19.  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7. 14. 
xiw  13.  xix.  9.  and  xxi.  5.)  The  scope  or  design  of  this  book  is 
twofold  ;  firsi^  generally  to  make  known  to  die  aposde  "  the  things 
which  are"  (i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  Asia ;  and,  secondly  and  principally,  to  reveal  to  him  **  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter,"  or  the  constitution  and  fates  of  the 
Christian  church,  through  its  several  periods  of  propagation,  corrup- 
tion and  amendment,  from  its  beginning  to  its  consummation  in  glory. 
"  The  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz,  ''  was  designed  as 
a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  know  what  destinies  attend  it; 
and  that,  when  men  should  sufier  for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  might 
here  find  some  consolation  bodi  for  themselves  and  for  the  church  ^— 
for  diemselves,  by  tlie  prospect  and  certainty  of  a  reward ;— for  the 
church,  by  the  testimony  that  Christ  never  forsakes  it,  but  will  con- 
quer at  last." 

IV.  The  Apocalypse  dierefore  consists  of  two  principal  divisions 
or  parts ;  viz. 

After  tlie  ude  of  the  book.  (i.  1 — 3.) 
Paht  I.  contains  a  fitrr,  the  '^  things  which  are — ^"  that  is,  the  thenprt" 

sent  state  of  the  church. 

Sect.  1.  Saint  John's  Epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  and  his  ac- 
count of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  symbols  of 
his  power,  together  with  the  commission  given  by  him  to  the 
apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — ^20.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  (ii.  1— 
7.) 

Sect.  3.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  (iu  8 
—II.)  

1  Beaasobro  et  L'Enfant,  Preface  sur  TApocalypso  do  Saint  Jean,  pp.  613,  614. 

8  Ffom  the  expression  in  Rev.  i.  9.  "  /  was  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,*'  Dr.  Wood- 
houie  in  of  opinion  that  tlicre  seems  to  bo  internal  eridence  that  the  RevdalioQ 
was  written  after  Saint  John  had  loft  Patrao*. 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.pp.  518—528.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  633—^38. ;  4tOy 
vol.  i.  pp.  450—453.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  DiawrtatioD,  pp.  6—1^.  Pritii  Intiod.  td 
Nov.  Teat  pp.  ia6-.13SJ. 
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Sect.  4.  The  Address  or  £j)istle  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos.  (iL 
12—17.) 

Sect.  •'S.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira.  (ii, 
18—29.) 

Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (iii.  1—6.) 

Se(^t.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
(iii.  7—13.) 

Sect.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea.  (iii. 
14—22.) 

Tlie  seven  churches  of  the  Lydian  or  Proconsular  Asia,  to  which  these  EpLitlet 
were  addresscdi  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  liis 
ofisistants  during  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  are 
addressed  according  to  their  geographical  positions.!  Vitringa  and  other  eminent 
commentators  have  supposed  that  tne  seven  Epistles  to  the  apocalyptic  churches 
are  prophetical  of  so  many  successive  periods  and  states  of  the  church,  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  But  for  this  opinion, 
Bishop  Newton  thinks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  and  it  is  in 
^t  contradicted  by  tlie  book  of  Revelation  itself;  for  the  last  state  of  the  church 
is  here  described  as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  state  of  these  Epistles, 
that  of  Laodiceai  the  church  is  represented  as''  wretched  and  miseroble,  and  poor,* 
and  blind,  and  naked.  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather  a  literal  than  a 
mystical  meaning,  vet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  and  exhortations,  commen* 
dations  and  reprooils,  promises  and  threatenings,  which  are  calculated  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  universal  church  of  Christ  at  all  times.  "  Some  churches,"  Dr. 
Holes  remarks,  **  like  those  of  Sardis,  Thyatira,  and  Laodicea,  are  lukewarm  and 
greatly  corrupted  ;  others  in  a  mixed  state,  as  those  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamoi  f 
and  some  still  rich,  or  rather  flourishing,  and  have  not  denied  the  faith  or  Christ, 
as  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia.  And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  them  —  1.  To 
repent  and  reform  their  ways ;  —  2.  To  reject  fidse  apostles  and  corrupt  doctrines ; 

—  3.  To  retain  their  patience  and  steadfastness  in  the  faith ;  —  4.  Under  the  pe- 
nalty of  having  their  '  lamps  removed/  or  their  established  chnrches  extinguished 

—  are  equally  addressed  to  olL    *  He  tMt  kath  an  eaty  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
siUth  to  the  churchea*  in  general.     (Rev.  ii.  21).  iii.  22.)^ 

Part  II.  contains  a  prophecy  of  &  fiLsXXsi  ^Evscr^ai,  ^'  the  things  whScIi 
shall  be  hereafter^^  or  the  future  state  of  the  church  through  sue^ 
ceeding  ageSy  from  the  time  when  the  apostle  beheld  the  apocalyptic 
v^isions  to  the  grand  consummation  of  all  things.    . 
Sect.  1.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glorj  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who  opens  it,  and  the  praises 
sung  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 
Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  pahn-bearing  multitude  before  the  throne, 
(yii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  six  first  trum- 
pets, and  the  prophetic  commission  to  Saint  John. 

{  i.    The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  commisaion  to  the  angel  with  the 
seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1 — 5.) 

9  ii.  The  four  first  trumpets  (viii.  6—12.),  and  the  denunciation  of  the  throe  woes. 
(13.) 

i  iii.  The  j^M  trumpet  and  ihafirH  woe.  (ix.  1—12.) 

i  iv.  The  sixth  trumpet  and  the  second  woe.  (iz.  13---21.) 

f  V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  little  book,  repretenting  the  different 
states  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  —  Uie  measuring 

of  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1 — 14.) 

— ■ — ■  -  —  - 

1  An  account  of  the  above-mentioned  dtiet  is  given  in  the  Geographical  Indea^ 
in  Vol.  III.  of  the  present  work. 

*  Dr.  Hales*s  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1294.  Bishop  Newtoii*^ 
Diswrtations  vol.  iS.  p.  167. 
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Sect.  6.  The  soundini^  of  the  seventh  trumpet  —  the  vision  of  the 
women  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts  from  the 
sea  and  from  the  land.  (zi.  15—19.  xii.  ziii.) 

Sect.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  fbrtj-four 
thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations  or  warnings. 

i.    The  Lamb  on  Mount  Sion.  (ziy.  1—5.) 

ii.  The  first  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  G,  7.) 

iii.  The  second  anffel  proclaims,  (xiv.  8.) 
§  iv.  The  third  angel  proclaims,  (xiv.  9 — 12.) 
^  V.  The  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  die  Lord  proclaimed,  (xiv.  13.) 
I  vi.  The  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (xiv.  14 — SO.) 

Sbct.  8.  contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the  harlot  of 
Babylon  and  her  fail. 
i  i.    The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (xv.  xvi.  1.) 
I  ii.  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials,  (xvi.  2-~21.) 
i  iii.  The  groat  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (xvii.) 
^  iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued,  (xviii.) 
^  V.  Exultation  in  heaven  over  the  £illon  Babylon,  and  upon  tho  spprottdrof  lbs 

New  Jerusalem,  (xix.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  conflict  re- 
newed, the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 
$  i.    The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  victory,  (xix. 

11—18.) 
$  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  bea.st  and  false  prophet,  (xix.  19 — 31.) 
^  iii.  Satan  bound,  and  the  millennium,  (xx.  1 — 0.) 
^  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  bominff  lake.  (xx. 

7—10.) 
§  V.  The  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  (xx.  11 — 15.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  (zxi.  xxiL  1—5.) 

The  conclusion,  (xxii.  6 — 21.) 

V.  No  book  has  been  more  conunented  upon,  or  has  given  rise 
to  a  sreater  variety  of  interpretations  than  the  Apocalypse,  which  has 
ever  oeen  accounted  tlie  most  difficult  portion  of  die  New  Testament 
The  figurative  language  in  which  tlie  visions  are  delivered  ;  the  va- 
riety of  symbols  under  which  the  events  are  presigni6ed ;  the  extent 
of  the  prophetical  information,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  affi)rd  little  hope  of  its  perfect  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  the  events  foretold 
in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope  to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede,  Daubuz, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Hurd,  Lowman,  Faber,  Dr. 
Hales,  and  otliers,  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  sublime  and 
mysterious  prophecies,  and  especially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
canons  of  interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  last-men- 
tioned eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  successfully  applied 
them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  only  such 
interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this  divine  au- 
thority^  

1  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xxix.  p.  101.  RoaenmQller  (Scholia,  yol.  y.  pp.  614 — C19.),  and 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i. — x.),  have  given  an  abstract  of 
various  hypotheses  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ApoetlypM,  aome  of 
which  are  sufficiently  eztravaffatU,  See  also  CeU6rier't  Introduction  au  Ifoov. 
Test  pp.  497--G01. 
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2.  Unless  the  language  and  •3mibo]s  of  the  Apocalypse  should  in 
particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode  of  ap- 
plication, the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive  church 
of  Christ. 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book,  is  not  a 
temporal,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  —  not  **  a  kingdom  of  this  world'* 
(John  xviii.  36.),  not  established  by  the  means  and  apparatus  of 
worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  but  go- 
verning the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the  ruling  principles ;  the 
kingdom  of  God^  says  our  Lordt  is  within  you.  (Luke  zvii.  21.)  The 
predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom,  therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually 
interpreted.  Wars,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and 
great  political  import,  are  not  the  object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophe- 
cies ;  unless  they  appear  to  have  promoted  or  retarded  in  a  consider- 
able degree  the  real  progress  of  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
proper  reign  is  in  the  hearts  end  consciences  of  his  subjects.  *^  His 
reign  is  advanced,  when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righte- 
ousness, and  charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impu- 
rity, idolatrous  superstition,  and  wickedness  prevail." 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  remain  to  be  fulfilled.^ 

Ahhough  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily  obscure  to 
us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events  still  future,  yet  enough 
is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to  us  the  most  important  religious  in- 
struction. ^*  The  Revelation,''  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  '^  is  a  very 
mortifying  book  to  a  mind  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
science,  but  a  very  satisfying  and  agreeable  one  to  a  heart  solicitous 
about  maxims  and  precepts.^  It  is  to  us  precisely  what  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  de- 
gree more  inexplicable.  ''  No  prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be 
more  clouded  with  obscurity,  than  tliat  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a 
pure  virgb — that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption — that  a  person 
despised  and  numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  established  for 
ever  on  the  throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew  preserved  his  faith 
entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and,  in  appearance,  contradictory 
intimations.  He  looked  into  the  holy  books  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained with  reverence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  ^  wait- 
ed for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  \Ve,  in  tne  same  manner,  look  up 
to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  consummation  of 
the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  when  Christianity  shall  finally  pre- 
vail over  all  the  corruptions  oi  tlie  world,  and  be  universally  establish- 
ed in  its  utmost  purity."^ 

1  Dr.  Woodhouse'f  Tranalatioii  of  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  xii. — x\x.  Many  of  the 
observations  ia  Vol.  II.  pp.  G41 — 648.  are  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocaly(>se. 

2  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  428 
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Abominations. 

J.  Sin  in  general. — ^Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  Their 
soul  dtligktttkm  abominations. — Ezek. 
Ixvi.  50.  They  . . .  eommUted  abomina- 
tion before  me.    See  also  ver.  51. 

2.  An  Idol.— laa.  xUv.  19.  ShaU  I  make 
the  residue  thereof  an  abomination  I* 
See  also  2  Kings  zziii.  13. 

3.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  idola- 
trous and  corrupt  church  of  Rome. — 
Rev.  xvii.  4.  Having  a  golden  cup  in 
her  handftdlofubovahaXiouB. 

4.  MomhuUion  of  Desolation. — ^The  Ro- 
man army,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
ensigns  and  images,  which  the  soldiers 
worsnipped,  and  which  were  abominable 
to  the  Jews. — Matt.  zxiv.  15.  fVhen  ye 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  ky  Daniel  the  Prophet. 

Adulteress,  or  Harlot — An  apostate 
church  or  city ;  particularly  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  or  the  Jewish  church  and 
people. — ^Isa.  i.  81.  How  is  thefaii^ut 
city  become  a  harlot !  Se^  Jer.  iii.  6. 8, 9. 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  xziii.  7.  In  Rev.  ivii.  5. 
Babylon  the  Qreai,  the  Mother  of  Har- 
lots, means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 

Adultery. — Idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God. — Jer.  iii.  8, 
9.  JVhen  backsliding  Israel  committed 
aduHory  . . .  with  stones  and  with  stocks. 
See  also  Ezek.  zvi.  32.  zxiii.  37.  Rev.  IL 
22. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath.— Tfcs  Holy  Spirit.^ 


John  iii.  8.^ — The  wind  hloweth  where  U 
Ustethf  and  tham  hearest  the  sound  there- 
of;  but  canst  not  teU  whence  it  eomsth 
and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  oim 
that  is  bom  of  me  Spirit.— John  xz.  22. 
He  breathed  on  them  and  saith  unto 
them,  "  Receive  «e  the  Holy  Ghost."— 
Acts  ii.  2. 4.  SudaenUf  there  came  a  sound 
from  Heaven  tLS  of  a  rushing  migktw 

wind And  they  were  aU  fiUd  wuk 

the  Holy  Gho«t.— See  Prince. 

Angels. 

1.  Angel  of  the  Lord.^ — Jesus  Christ— 
Zech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  «»- 
swered  and  said . . .  See  Lowth's  Com- 
mentary, in  loc. 

2.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial 
Beings,  whom  the  Almighty  employs,  as 
the  ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his 
Judgments. — Rev.  zv.  8.  zvi.  1.  Severn 
Anjgels. — ^zzii.  8.  ifell  down  to  worsikip 
before  the  feet  of  the  angel,  who  shew$d 
me  these  thinfs. 

3.  The  presiding  mimsters  or  bishops  of 
the  church. — ^Kev.  ii.  1.  The  angel  of  lAs 
church  qf  Ephesus.  See  also  iiTb.  12. 18; 
iii.  1.  7. 14. 

4.  Fallen  Spirits. — ^Matt.  zzv.  41.  Evar* 
lasting  fire  prepared  for  the  DewU  mi 
Acf  Angels. 

Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating 
the  world. — Jer.  xzvii.  5. 1  have  made  the 
earth  . .  .by  my  great  power,  andbuuui 
outstretched  wrm.  See  also  Jer.  zzzh.  17. 


1  This  Index  of  the  Prophetic  or  Svmbolioal  Language  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been 
drawn  up,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  tne  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  NewtoH, 
Bishops  Lowth  and  Hurd,  the  Commentary  of  William  Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  the 
Rev.  William  Jones's  K«y  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy^  Dr.  Lancaster's  admirable 
Symbolical  Alphabetical  Dictionary  prefixed  to  hu  Abndgment  of  Doubuz's  Pei>- 
petiml  Commentary  on  the  Revelduon  of  St.  John,  and  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Notes  to 
his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  TholM  symbols,  and  interpretations  of  symbols, 
which  have  been  the  subject  otcontroiTeray  among  some  late  writers  on  prophecy, 
ire  designedly  omitted. 
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2.  Tlift  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of  i  weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reined 
Clirist. — Tsa.  hii.  1.  John  xii.  Itef.     To    over  the  kinirdoiu  of  Judah  from  the 

death  of  Josiali  to  the  destruction  uftht 
city  and  temple,  and  the  taking  of  Zede« 
kiah,  the  lant  ot*  them,  captive  by  ^'e* 


lefium  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  rrreaUd? 

3.  WIi«n  Jehovah  is  Hjiid  to  moke,  hare  his 
hohj  arm,  it  means  thai  he  hath  disphved 
his  grroat  power,  which  for  a  long  tnno 
seemed  to  bo  hidden  Jind  unemployed. — 
Ii^a.  lii.  10.  Thr,  Lord  hath  made  bare  his 
holy  arm. 

Arvoi;r. — Such«rraco8 and  spiritual wea 


buchaduczzar. 
2.  Those  who  arc  weak  in  the  Christian 
faith  and  knowledfre,  being  ignorant  and 
ijiconstant,  hke  infants. — 1  Cor.  iii.  1. 
Jind  /,  bnthrcttj  could  not  speak  acnlo 


_....,..  —     ..  —  --p» 1 1       -     -»  /       —    —     t       -    — — " 

pons,  as  arc  for  the  defence  of  the  soul, !   you . . .  but  as  ., .  vhJU>  babes  in  Christ. — 

and  by  which  we  may  bo  enabled  to  i    rich.  v.  13.  For  he  is  a  babe. 

combut  with   our  spiritual   enemies. — !  Babylon. — Papal  Rome,  with  all  her  ido- 


Kom.  xiii.  J2.  Ltt  us  put  on  the  urjnour 
oflijrht. — Epii.  vi.  1 1.  Put  on.  the  whole 
armour  of  (jod. 

Akiio%vs. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God. — 
Job  vi.  4.  The  arrows  of  the  jlhiiisrhty 
arc  within  me,  thr  poison  whereof  drink- 
€th  vp  my  spirit. — 2  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15. 
rampnro  Tsal.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezck.  v. 
IG.  Th.'it  calamities  are  represented 
amonir  the  eastern  writers  as  the  arrows 


latrous  rites. — Rev.  xiv.  8. — ^Babylon  if 
fallm.    Bee  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error  or  way  of. — A 
defection  from  true  religion  united  with 
immoral  and  hiscivious  practices. — Rev. 
ii.  14.  Thou  hast  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam. — Jnde  11.  They  iUrc 
run  greedily  after  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam.— 2  Pet.  ii.  15.  Following  the  way 
of  Balaam. 

Balance. 


of  Ih'j   Almighty,  wo   have  abundant  1 1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observ' 
pro4>fi4 :  oul*  sitiirlc  instance,  from  the  fine  {  ation  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. — Prov. 


Myinj  a«tTil>ed  to  AH  (or  Aaly)  tlie  son 
in-!:iw  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will 
iilu8tr:itc  tliis  remark.  *^  It  was  once  de- 
manded of  the  fourth  Khalif  (.Mi),  on 


xi.  1.  Ajalse  balance  is  ahominationvrnto 
the  Lord. — Prov.  xvi.  11.  Ji  just  veigkt 
and  balance  arc  the  Lord's.  See  use 
Job  xxxi.  G. 


whom  be  the  mercy  of  the  Creator,  if  the  2.  Joined  with  symbols,  denoting  the  sale 
canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow  ;   and  if'  of  corn  and  fruits  by  weight,  it  becfanes 
the  earth  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if 
calamities  were  arrows :  if  mankind  were 
the  mark  fur  those  arrows :  and  if  Al- 


miirhty  God,  the  tremendous  and  tho 
glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to 
whom  could  the  sons  of  Adam  Hcc  for 
protection  ?  The  Khalif  answered,  say- 
ing", *  Tho  sonn  of  Adam  must  flee  unto 
the  Lord.'  This  fine  imago  Job  keeps  in 
view  (vi.  8,  i>.)  wishing  that  the  unerring 
murkNtiinn  may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let 
loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut  him 
off."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Mnsive  or  slanderous  words. — Psal. 
Ixiv.  3.  Who  bend,  their  bows  to  shoot 
their  arroics,  oven  bitter  words. 

3.  Children. — Psal.  cxxvii.  4,5.  .€sarrows 
are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  wan;  so  nrc 
children  of  the  xjouth.  Happy  is  the  man 
that  haJh  his  quirer  full  of  them.  **  The 
orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave 
and  valiant  sons  the  arrows  and  darts  of 
their  parents,  because  they  are  able  to 
defend  them.  To  sharpen  arroirs^  to 
mahe  sharp  arrows,  is,  among  them,  to 
get  brave  and  valiant  sons."  [Burdor's 
Oriental  Ijitrrature,  vol.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Ashes.    See  Dust  /rn^  Ashes. 

Bapff. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes. — 
Iwi.  iii.  4.  fwi/lnirc  ehildrento  he  their 
princeit,  and  babes  (or  infants')  shall  ride 
jr^r  tht  m.  Thi^»  minatory  prediction  was 
fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 


the  symbol  of  scarcity. — -Lev.  xxii.  26. 
IVhen  i  hare  broken  the  staff  qf  yntr 
bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread 
in  one  oven  ;  and  they  shall  deliver  ytm 
bread  a^ain  by  weight,  and  ye  shall  eat 
and  not  DO  satisfkd. — Ezck.  ir.  16.  Tkey 
shall  eat  bread  by  weight  and  with  care^ 

Baldness. — Destmction. — Jer.  zlviL  5. 
Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaxa. 

Bashan.    See  Kine,  Oaks. 

Beast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the 
earth. — Dan.  vii.  17.  These  ^catheatli*, 
ickieh  are  four,  are  four  Jchtffs.  See 
pp.  Idf) — l!)l.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  papal  antichri8t.^Rev.  xiii.  2. 12. 
Bed. — Great  tribulation  and  augnidi. — 

Rev.  ii.  22.  /  will  C4Lst  her  into  a  bed. 
To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men 


rest,  is  peculiarly  grievous.  See  Psal.  vi. 
().  xli.  tt.  Job  xxiii.  19.  Isa.  xxviii.  20. 

BiKD  of  Prey. — A  hostile  army  coming  to 
prey  Ujwn  a  country. — Isa.  xlvi.  II. 
Calling  a  rarenous  bird  from  the  east; 
Cyrus  and  his  army.  Compare  Jcr.  xii 
0.  £zek.  xxxii.  4.  and  xxxix.  17. 

Bitter. — BrrrKRivEss. — Affliction,  mise- 
ry, and  servitude. — Exod.  i.  14.  T%sy 
made  their  lives  bitter  tot/A  hard  bandage. 
See  Jcr.  ix.  15. — GaU  qfhkiemem.  (Acts 
viii.  fKi.)  A  state  oflTensive  to  God. 

Black — Blackness. — ^Afflictions,  disas- 
ters and  angoishw— Jer.  xiv.  S.  Jtdmk 
mourncth.andthe  gol$9tiuTt^lamguiA: 
tkcyarchlfickuntothegroKMd.-^ofi  ii.G 
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JIU  faces  shall  father  blur.luieM. — Rev. 
vi.  r>.  Behold  a  oliLck  horso.  Tho  black 
colour  ofthe  hone  in  thitf  place  indicates 
that  tho  publication  of  tho  Got]>el,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  will,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment upon  tho  hoathcns  fur  rofusinjjf  to 
hear  it,  be  attended  with  jrrcat  aiHiction. 
[Uaubuz  and  Woodiiouao  in  loc.] 

Br.iNu.vKss. — Want  of  understanding  in 
divine  wisdom. — Isa.  xxix.  IH.  In  that 
day  .  ...  the  eyes  of  the  bhnd  shall  see 
otd  of  obscurity  f  and  out  of  darkness. 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality. — Isa.xzxiv.  3. 
The  mountains  shall  be  melted  with 
blood.  See  Jer.  xiv.  19.  Ezek.  xxxii.  (>. 

2.  hlood  of  the  corenant.^yinXi.  xxvi. 
28.)  Tho  blood  of  Clurist,  who  died  in 
consequence  of  a  covenant  to  redeem 
sinners. 

BoDv. — A  society ;  the  church,  with  its 
different  members. — 1  Cor.  xii.  20 — 27. 

Book  of  Life.— Rev.  iii.  5.  /  will  not  blot 
out  his  name  out  of  the  Book  of  Life. 
'*  As,  in  states  and  cities,  those  who  ob- 
tained freedom  and  fellowship,  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  register,  which  en- 
rolment was  their  title  to  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  so  the  King  of  heaven,  ofthe 
New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  preserve  in 
his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book 
of  life,  the  names  of  those  who,  like  the 
good  Sardians,  in  a  corrupted  and  su- 
pine Bocietv.  shall  preserve  allegiance 
and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  Chris- 
tian duties.  He  will  own  them  as  his 
fellow-citizens,  before  men  and  angels. 
Matt.  ix.  32.  Luke  xu.  8.  See  also  Psal. 
Ixix.  2^.  Ezek.  xiii.  9.  Exod.  xxxii.  33. 
Dan.  xii.  I.  Mai.  in.  IG.  Luke  x.  20.'* 
[Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii.  5.] 

BoTTi.F.s. — The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
whom  God  threatened  to  fill  with  tho 
wine  of  terror. — Jer.  xiii.  12.  Every 
bottle  shall  beJUled  with  wine. 

Bow. 

1.  Strength. — Job  xxix.  20.  My  how  vna 
renewed  in  my  hand. 

2.  Victory. — Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow,  where  it  sijffnifios  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel,  which  was  assisted 
by  sudden  and  unexpected  and  miracu- 
lous aid  and  deliverance. 

Bowels. — Pity,  compaisionw — Luke  i.  78. 
Throttifh  the  tender  mrrry  (literally  bow- 
els of  mercy)  of  our  God. 

BRA.Hcn.    ^e  Tnr-r.s,  3. 

Bhass.— Strength.— Psal.  cvii.  10.  He 
hath  broken  the  fates  of  bfaes ;  that  is, 
tiio  strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In 
Jer.  i.  18.  and  xv.  20.  brazen  wdlls  sig- 
niiy  a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  aaid 
opposer. 

Bkkad  or  Food. 

1.  The  word  of  God.— Dent.  viii.  3.  Matt. 
rr  A,  Man  doth  not  (or  shall  not)  lite  by 


bread  on/y,  but  by  every  word  that  pro* 
ctrileth  out  ofthe  mouth  of  Ood. 

2.  One  bread.  (1  Cor.x.  17.)  The  union 
of  real  Christians. 

Brkatii.    See  Air. 

Brf.thrk.'c. — Christians  united  by  their 
profession. — Rom.  xii.  1.  Ibisr.ech  yom^ 
brethren.  See  Acts  xxi.  7.    1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

Bkiaiu. — Mischievous,  and  hurtful  per- 
sons.— Isa.  Iv.  13.  Instead  of  the  briar 
5hail  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.  See 
TuoRXs,  2. 

Bridk. — The  Heavenly  Jerusalem.— 
Rev.  xxi.  9.  The  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife. 

Bridegroom. — Christ,  aa  the  spouse  ofthe 
church. — Rev.  xxi.  9.  See  also  Voice,  1. 

BiiXMSToyx. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction.— 
Job  xviii.  15.  Brimstone  shall  be  scatter- 
ed upon  his  habitation  ;  that  is,  his  house 
or  family  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  by 
an  inextineuialiable  fire.  Compare  Ise. 
xxxiv.  9, 10.    Rev.  xiv.  10.  &c. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doc- 
trines.— Rev.  ix.  17.  out  of  their  mouth 
issued  fire  and  brimstone.  See  verse  18. 

Bulls. — Wicked,  violent  men. — Psal. 
xxii.  12.  Many  bulls  hare  comjMissed  me  ; 
strong  [bulls^  of  Bashan  hate  beset  me 
round :  that  is,  mine  enemies,  who  are 
as  furious  and  formidable  as  the  bulls  fied 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  beset  me 
on  every  side. 

Burxi5g.    See  Firx,  2. 


Candlestick.    See  Lamp. 
Cedars. 

1.  Great  men. — Zech.  zi.  2.  The  cedtr 
is  fallen. 

2.  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — Kin^,  princef, 
and  nobles  of  Judah. — Isa.  u.  13.  The 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ...  .  upon  ail 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  cedars.^ — 
The  prime  nobility  and  able  soldiery .p— 
Ezek.  xvii.  4.  He  cropped  off  the  top  of 
the  young  twigs. 

Chaff. — Unprofitahle  andwortlilessmen. 
— Psal.  i.  4.  The  ungodly  are . . .  like  the 
chaff,  which  the  wind  Privet h  away., — 
Matt.  iii.  12.  He  will  bum  up  the  diaff 
leith  unquenchable  fire. 

Chain.— Bondage  or  affliction. — Lam.  iii. 
7.  He  hath  maae  my  chain  henry. 

Circumcision. — ^An  engagement  hko  that 
of  baptism,  to  renounce  the  flesh  and 
circumcise  the  heart. — Deut.  x.  IC.  Cir- 
cumcise therefore  the  foreskin  of  your 
heart.— Deui.  xxx.  6.  The  Ijtrdthy  God 
shall  circumcise  thine  heart. — Rom.  iL 
29.  Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart. 

Clat  in  tho  hands  ofthe  potter. — Mnn  ia 
the  hands  of  his  Creator. — Tsa.  Ixiv.  8. 
NoWf  0  LoRn,/A/>u  art  our  Father  ;  we 
are  the  clay ;  and  thou  our  potter,  and  we 
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arc  all  Uio  work  of  thy  hand.    See  also 

Rom.  iz.  21. 
Cloui>s. — Multitudes  and   armies. — Jor. 

iv.  13.  He  shall  come  up  as  clouds. — Isa. 

Ix.  8.  Who  are  those,  that  fly  as  a  cloud  ? 

— Heb.  xii.  1.  Jl  cloud  of  witnesses. 
Column.  See  Pillar. 
Cbown  of  Life,  a  triumphant  immortality. 

— Rev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou faithfulunto death f 

and  /  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
Cup. 

1.  The  blessings  and  favours  of  God. — 
Psal.  xxiii.  G.  My  cup  runneth  over.  The 
cup  of  salvation  in  Psal.  cxvi.  13.  is  a 
cup  of  thanksgiving  of  blessing  the  Lord 
ibr  all  his  mercies. 

2.  The  Cup  of  blessing. — The  paschal 
rnp  was  called  by  the  Jews  the  Cup  of 
blessing y  because  they  sanctiHed  it  by 
ffiving thanks  to  Godrorit.  To  this  Saint 
Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he 
terms  the  sacramental  cup  the  cup  of 
blessing. 

3.  Afflictions  or  sufferings,  the  effects  of 
the  wrath  of  God. — Isa.  11.  17.  Stand 
up,  O  Jerusalem f  which  hast  drunk  at 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fury. 
Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup 
of  trembling.  SecWiXE,2. 

Darknf.^^. 

1.  Sin  and  i<rnorance. — Rom.  xiii.  12.  Let 
vs  CASt  off  the  works  of  darkness. 

5.  Affliction,  misery,  and  adversity. — Jer. 
xxiii.  1(».  dive  glory  to  the  Lord  your 
(iod,  before  he  cause  darkness.  See 
FiZek.  XXX.  18.  xxxiv.  12. 

3.  Darkness  of  tlie  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
General  darkness  and  deficiency  in  the 
ffoverninent. — Isa.  xiii.  10.  The  stars  of 
nr.arcnf  and  the  constellation  thereof, 
shall  not  give  tlieir  li^ht :  the  sun  shall 
be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  ami  the 
moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine. 
See  Ezek.  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  3J. 
ni.  15. 

Day. 

1.  A  year  in  prophetical  language. — 
Ezek.  iv.  6.  Thou  skalt  bear  the  initfuity 
of  the  house  of  Judah  forty  days ;  /  haze 
appointed  thee  each  day^oro  yenr.  See 
also  Isa.  XX.  3.  (Bp.  Lowth's  version  and 
notes.) — Rev.  ii.  10.  Yc  shall  have  tribu- 
lation ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. — Isa. 
xxxiv.  8.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
veniToance.   See  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  4. 

3.  A  8tato  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledge. 
— 1  Thcss.  V.  5.  Yc  are  all  children  of 
the  light f  and  children  of  the  day. 

Di:  \Tii. 

1.  The  sopnration  of  the  soul  from  the 

body. — den.  xxv.  11.  .^ftrr  the  (\on\\i  of 

Jlh nihil  m.  skr..    This  is  temporal  or  \.\k^ 
frrit  doatli.  uh'uh  is  the  conunon  lot  of 

man  bv  tlic  divine  sentence.    (Gen.  iii. 

Uy)    Tho 


2.  Second  death  (beyond  the  ffraTe)  k  the 
eternal  separation  of  the  whole  man  from 
the  presence  and  glory  of  God  ;  not  only 
an  extinction  of  ul  our  pleasurable  ftef- 
ings,  and  of  all  our  hopee  of  bappiness, 
but  an  cver-during  aense  of  thin  exCiiie- 
tion,  "  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched.*' — Rev.  ii.  11. 
He  that  orercometk  $haU  noi  be  kmrt  of 
the  second  death. 

3.  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin 
and  corruption,  and  destitute  of  tlw  tfk- 
rit  of  life.— Jude  12.  Twice  dead^— Rer. 
iii.  1.  Thou  • art  deed. 

4.  A  state  of  mortification,  death  ante  lio, 
and  crucifixion  with  Christ. — ^Rom.  tl8. 
He  that  is  dead,  is  fraed  from  sml— 1 
Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  kit  ownself  kare  our  tias 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  tkmt  im  heiug 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  righteoosMSL 

Desert. 

Desert  of  the  Sea. — Babylon.— Isa. 
1.  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the 
The  country  about  Babylon,  and 
ally  below  it  towards  the  sea,  was  a  |i«at 
flat  morass,  often  overflowed  by  the  £«- 
phrates  and  Tigris. 

Dew  upon  Herbs. — ^Tho  blessing  of  Haa* 
ven,  and  the  power  of  the  resurreetioo. 
— Hos.  xiv.  /  will  be  a*  tke  dew  Mtf« 
Israel. — Isa.  xxvi.  19.  Thy  dead  sua 
shall  lite  ;  together  with  my  dead  My 
shall  they  arise,  ^wake  and  sm£,  ye  that 
dwell  in  dust,  for  thy  dew  iaas3u  dew  of 
herbs,  and  the  oartn  shall  cast  out  the 
dead. 

Dog. 

The  Gentiles. — The  had  properties  of 
dogs  are  obstinate,  barking,  cruel,  biting, 
insatiable  gluttony,  filthiness  in  hut, 
vomiting  and  returning  to  their  vomit. 
(Compare  Prov.  xxvi.  11.  2  Pet.  ii.  21) 
Hence  the  Grentiles,  on  account  of  the 
impurity  of  their  lives,  and  their  behig 
without  the  covenant,  were  called  dogs 
by  the  Jews. — Matt.  zv.  26.  It  is  n»t 
wect  to  take  the  children*s  bread  and  ea$t 
it  to  dogs. — Psal.  zxii.  16.  Dogs  knt 
compassed  me,  the  assembly  of  toe  wiA- 
ed  hare  inclosed  me. 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give 
notice  of  approaching  danger. — Isa.  hrL 
10.  His  watchmen  are  bhmd ;  they  are 
all  ignorant;  they  are  all  dunb  dogi, 
they  cannot  bark. 

3.  Unclean,  unpudont  persons,  and  ftfci 
teachers. — Rev.  zzii.  15.  H'itkout  an 
dogs. — Phil.  iii.  2.  Beware  qf  dogs. 

Door. 

1.  Dur«r  opened  in  heaven. — ^The  begin- 
ning of  a  new  kind  of  ffovemment— 
Bov.  iv.  1.  I  looked  andickold  a  door 
[wns]  opened  in  heaven. 

2.  An  open  Door. — The  free  ezereiss 
and  propagation  of  the  Go^mI. — 1  Cor. 
xvi.  9.  Ji  great  door  and  ^ecimml  is 
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ojoMfud  unto  lite.    See  alto  3  Cor.  u.  12. 
iM.  iv.  3.  Acts  ziv.  27. 
Dragoh. 

1 .  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy. — 
In  Ezek.  zxix.  2G.  it  means  the  king  of 
Eirvpt,  so  also  in  PsaL  budv.  13. 

2.  Satan  acting  and  ruling  by  his  risible 
ministers^ — lUv.  xii.  9.  Bthotd,  e  great 
r^d  dragon,  d&c. 

3.  Any  hurtful  thing w— Psal.  xci.  13.  The 
young  lion  and  ike  dragon  shaU  Uum 
trample  underfoot. 

Drvrk — Drunkxhiiess. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness  of 
sinners,  who,  making  no  use  of  their  rea 
son,  plunge  themselves  in  all  manner  of 
crimes.--l8a.  xzviii.  i.  3.      Woe  to  the 

drunkards    of    Ephraim The 

drunkards  of  Ephraim  tkail  he  trodden 
under  feet. 

2.  That  stupidity,  which  arises  from  6od*s 
judgments ;  when  the  nnner  is  under  the 
consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  asto- 
nished, staggering,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do. — Isa.  xzix.  9.  They  are 
drunken,  6vi  not  with  wine',  M«y  stagger, 
but  not  with  strong  drinks — Isa.  u.21. 
Thou  afflicted  and  drunken,  but  not  with 
wine.  See  also  Jer.  xiii.  13, 14.  and  Lam. 
iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Asms. — Mortal  man,  under 
death  and  condemnation. — Gen.  xyiii.  27. 
/  have  taken  upon  ms  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes. — 
Gen.  iii.  19.  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust 
shalt  thou  return.  See  Job  zlii.  6. 

Eaolb.  ""^ 

1.  A  king  or  kingdom. — Ezek.  xvii.  Ji 
great  eagle,  with  great  wingSf  Um^ 
winged,  full  of  feathers,  wkick  had  di- 
vers colours,  came  to  Lebanon :  that  is, 
Nobuchadnezaar.  The  divers  eoUmrs 
refer  to  the  various  nations  that  compo- 
sed the  Babylonian  Empire. 

2.  The  Roman  Army,  whose  ensigns  or 
standards  were  eagles. — Matt.  xxiv.  28. 
Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  wiU 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together.    See 

WlUGS. 

Earthen  Vessels — ^The  body  of  man^ — 
2  Cor.  iv.  7.  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels. 

EARTHquAEXs. —  Great  revolutions  or 
changes  in  the  political  world. — Joel  ii. 
10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them. 
See  also  Haggoi  u.  21.    Ileb.  xii.  26. 

Egypt. — A  mystical  name  of  wickedness. 
— Rev.xi.8.  Their  dead  bodies  [HhahMel 
in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which 
spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt, 

Elders  (tho  twonty-four.)  Probably  such 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  of  the 
old  church,  as  saw  by  faith  the  day  of 
redomptiou  and  rejoiced ;  and  who  are 
exprcsdly  termed  Elders  (wptofivrqtoi) 
in  Heb.  xi    3.--Rcv.  iv.  10.     The  G^tu 


and  twenty  eldets/o/Z  down  before  Him 
that  livethfor  ever.  [See  Dean  Wood- 
house  on  Rev.  iv.  10.] 

Eyes  admit  of  various  mterpretationSf 
according  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  appucd  to  the  Mmighty,  they  de- 
note, 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience  w — Prov. 
XV.  3.  His  eye  is  in  every  place  to  b4h 
hold  good  and  evil.    See  rsal.  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providonce.^ — Psal.  xxxiv. 
15.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
righteous. 

II.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  signify 
his  omnipresence. — Rev.  v.  G.  In  the 
midst  of  the  elders  stood  a  lamb,  having 
....  seven  eyee.  [See  Dean  Woodhouse, 
in  loc.] 

III.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eyes  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  wertt 
the  eye  of  the  soul. — PsaL  cxix.  18. 
Open  thou  mine  eyes. 

2.  A  guide  or  counsellor /^ob  xxix.  15. 
/  was  eyes  to  the  hUnd. 

3.  The  whole  man. — Rev.  i.  7.  Every 
eye  shall  see  him  ;  that  is,  all  men. 

4.  Good  or  evil  desires  siiid  designs.— 
Dent,  xxviii.  54.  His  eye  shaJU  be  evil 
towards  his  brother. — ver.  56.  Her  eye 
shaU  be  evil  towards  the  husband  of  her 
bosom, and  towards  her  son,  and  towards 
her  daughter.  That  is,  they  shall  form 
cruel  ami  evil  designs  against  them  to 
kill  and  even  to  eat  them.  History  con- 
firms the  truth  of  this  prediction. 

Face. 

1.  As  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  his  &- 
voor. — ^Dan.  ix.  17.  Cause  thy  face  to 
shine  itpon  thy  sonrtuary.— See  PsaL 
xxxi.  16. 

2.  As  applied  to  man. 
Faces  harder  than  a  rock  (Jer.  v.  3.)  de- 
note unblushing,  shameless  persons. 

Falling  down,  or  prostrate,  before  ano* 
ther. — Submission  and  homage. — Isa. 
xlv.  14.  They  sAaZI  fall  down  unto  thee, 
and  make  supplication  unto  thee.  Soft 
also  €ren.  xxvii.  29.  xxxvii.  7,  8. 

Familtw— The  Church  of  God.— Eph.  iii. 
15.  Of  whom  the  whole  &mily  in  heo' 
ven  and  earth  is  named. 

Fat. 

1.  The  most  exeeUenft  of  every  thing. — 
PsaL  Ixxxi.  16.  He  should  have  fed 
them  with  the  finest  (Heb.  fat)  of  the 
wAeo^.— Psal.  cxlvii.  14.  HeJUleth  thea 
with  the  finest  (Heh.fat.)  of  the  wheat, 

2.  Riches.~PsaL  xxii.  29.  JiU  tl^  fat 
upon  earth. — Jer  .v.  28.  They  are  waxen 
fat. 

FATHER.'t^God,  whose  children  wo  all 
are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Mai.  L 
6.  (f  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  mine  hon^ 
our  7 — ^Mal.  ii.  10.  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?  Haihnot  one  God  created  us  f 
See  Jer.  xxzt  9. 
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Field.— Tho  World.— Malt.  xiii.  33. 

FiKK. 

1.  With  such  adjuncts  as  denote  tliat  it  is 
not  put  for  light,  it  signifies  destruction 
or  turiueiit,  great  sickncfis,  war.  ami  its 
dismal  cliccta. — Isa.  xhi.  2.'}.  ll  hath  srt 
hint  on  tire.  Isa.  Ixvi.  !.">.  The  Lokh 
will  come  Kith  lire.    Sec  Kzek.   Axii. 

2.  Durnhiir  Firc.-^Tho  Wrath  of  God. 
— Kzck.  xxii.  'M.  I  hurt'  consumtd  them 
vith  the  tire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Afflictions,  or  persecution. — Isa.  xxiv. 
15.  Ulchfij  yc  the  Loru  God  hi  thr 
fires. 

4.  CoaU  of  fire  proceedinu  out  of  tlio. 
mouth  of  God|  or  from  iiis  comittmance, 
denote  his  anger. — i'sal.  xviii.  d.  1^,  l'<S. 

Viu.MAMi-:>T.     See  Hii:AV£>3. 

Ki.F.sii  (or  Mk.vt.) 

2.  The  riches,  jroods,  or  pof'sojisions  of  | 
any  persons,  conquered,  oppressed,  or 
filuiii,astheca8e  may  bo. — Fsiil.  Ixxiv.  14. 
Thuii  broLrst  the  heads  of  icriut htm  in 
picres,  (diilst  destroy  Iho  power  of  V\vi- 
raoli  and  his  princi's^  [uudj  irnrcut  him 
[tnbej  meat  to  the  people  uihahitingthe 
wilrlerness ;  that  is.  didst  enrich  the  1k- 
rat^Htns  with  their  spoils. — Isa.  xvii.  4. 
7'he  fatness  of  his  flesh  shati  he  made 
lean.  Hoc  also  Mir.  iii.  2,  W.  and  Zecli. 
xi.  t>.  1(1. ;  in  all  which  places  the  Targum 
explains /f.jf A  by  riches  and  substance. 

2.  To  detour  much  flesh,  is  to  conquer 
and  spoil  many  enemies  of  their  lands 
and  pos!(essiuns.  In  Dan.  vii.  r>.  this  ex- 
pression is  used  to  denote  the  cruelty  of 
tho  Modes  and  Persians,  many  of  whose 
■overcigiis  were  moreUko  ferocious  bears 
t}i:m  men.  Instances  of  their  cruelty 
abound  in  almost  all  tlio  historians  who 
have  written  of  their  a  flairs. 

3.  \Veak,  mortal  man. — I^a.  xl.  G.  jiU 
flesh  is  fsrass. 

Fi.iiou. — Cxtrcmo  danger. — Psal.  Ixix. 
1;*}.  Let  not  the  icater-fLooA  overflow 
uic.     See  River. 

Foop.     Sec  Bread. 

Forehead. — A  public  profession  or  ap- 
pearance before  men. — Ant iently,  slaves 
were  stigmatised  in  their  forehead  with 
their  master's  mark :  hence  to  be  sealed 
in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.),  and  to  hare 
a  mark  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  IG. 
dec.),  is  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
belonging  to  the  person  whoso  mark  is 
said  to  bo  received. 

Four.    See  Numberci. 

Forest  of  the  South-field.  See  South- 
Kir.i.D. 

ToKMrATKN'. — All  tho3C  cnrnal  impuri- 
i'm-^f  v.'hich  wore  common  nmonnr  the 
h(*athcns,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their 
sacred  riles.  Rev.  ii.  520.    Thoa  svfferest 

that  ir.aman  Jezrhcl stduce  my  str- 

rants  to  commit  fornication. 
OR'niEs-sr.*^.    Sco  Tower?. 


Fox. — A  cunning,  deceitful  penoiLr— 
Luke  xiii.  !^2.  6'tf,  tell  that  fox. — £zek. 
xiii.  4.  Thy  prophets  are  like  the  HifXM 
in  the  deserts. 

Fruit. — Good  works. — Psal.  i.  3.      He 

(the   pious  man) bring etk  ftrth 

his  fruit  in  his  season. — Matt.  iii.  ^. 
Bring  forth  fruits  mcU  for  repentance. 

Kl'knack. 

1.  A  place  of  great  affliction. — Dent. 
iv.  120.  The  Lubd  hath  . . .  brought  j/ou 
forth  out  of  the  /ronfuruace,  out  of  Egypt, 

'2.  Such  afflictions  as  God  sends  for  the 
amendment  and  correction  of  men. — 
Jnr.  ix.  7.  I  vill  melt  thentj  and  try 
thtmj  that  is,  in  tlio  fumuco  of  affliction. 

Garmint«.  — 

1 .  White  irarments  were  not  only  the  em- 
l>l(>m  of  purity  and  being  in  the  favour 
of  (iod  (Psal.  li.  7.  Isa.  i.  Ic5.) ;  but  also, 
as  being  worn  on  festival  days,  were  to- 
kens of  joy  and  pleasure.  (Isa.  Iii.  1. 
Ixi.  10.)  Kings  and  princes  likewise  were 
arrayed  in  white  garments  offline  linen. 
(Gen.  xli.  4*2.  1  Chron.  xv.  S7.  Luke 
XV i.  10.)  Hence,  to  walk  or  be  ehthti 
in  irhite^  signifies  to  be  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful, and  virtoriouSf  to  bo  holy,  hap- 
py, honoured,  and  rewarded. — Rev.  iii. 

4, 5.     They  shall  walk  in  white 

The  same  shaft  bo  clotliod  in  white  rai- 
ment. 

2.  Souls.— Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  hast  a  few 
names  in  Hardis^irhiek  hare  not  drflei 
their  garments. — The  Hebrews  conii- 
dcred  holincits  as  the  ^arb  of  the  soul, 
and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon 
this  garb. 

Gates. 

1.  Gatts  of  the  daughter  of  Sion.  The 
ordinances  of  Jehovah,  by  which  tht- 
soul  is  helped  forward  in  the  way  of 
salvation. — Psal.  ix.  14.  That  /  nay 
shew  forth  all  thy  praise  in  the  gates  ^ 
the  daughter  of  Sion, 

2.  Gates  op  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death.— Psal.  ix.  13. 

Hare  mercy  upon  ntc,  O  Lord tkam 

that  ddir crest  me  from  the  gates  of 
death.  ^'  The  Hebrew  poets  supposed 
the  lower  world,  or  region  of  death,  to 
have  gates.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Job 
xxxviii.  17.  Have  the  gates  of  dMth 
been  opened  mUo  thee?  or  hast  thou  seen 
the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  .?— 
King  Hezekiah,  in  Ids  hyinn  of  thanks 
giving  for  bis  recovery,  (Isa.  xxxrili. 
10.)  sings  :  /  shall  gh  to  the  ^ates  of  tftvi 
grave.'  [Burder's  Oriental  Literatorei 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 .  The  same  ima^  is  fiNiai 
among  tbo  Greek  and  Roman  poets* 
Ibid. )}.  12.  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of 
Job.  p.  4r)2.] 

3.  Security. — (Because  gates  are  a  aBcn- 
rity  to  a  fortress  or  city.)— PbbI.  exiviL 
13.  He  hath  st rengtkened  (Ad  bars  of  Clgr 
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gates.  That  is,  God  has  givon  Jprusalcm 
security  ;  and  put  it  out  of  dantrcr.  So, 
in  Job  xxzviii.  10.  The  settinff  of  bars 
and  jraUs  against  the  sea,  means  the  so- 
rurinv  of  the  eartli  affauist  its  inroads. 
The  decree,  there  alluded  to,  as  imposed 
by  thi;  Aliniirhty  upon  the  ocean,  is  that 
wondorlul  law  ot*  gravitation  in  fluids,  by 
which,  all  the  parts  of  them  exerting  an 
equal  pressure  upon  one  another,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  whole  is  maintained. 
GinDLF.. — The  eastern  people,  wearing 
lon;r  and  loose  garments,  were  unfit  for 
octfon  or  business  of  any  kind,  without 
^irdin^  their  clothes  about  them.  A  gir- 
dle therefore  denotes  strength  and  activi- 
ty ;  and  to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit  for 
action. — Isa.  v.  127.  J^'or  shall  the.  girdle 
of  thrir  loins  be  loosed. — Isa.  xlv.  1 .  / 
loill  loose  the  loins  of  kings  to  open  be- 
fore him.  (Cyrus)  the  tteo'leavcd  gates. 
Goi.n. 

1.  Good  men  bearlnnr  trouble,  as  gold  bears 
the  fire. — ^Job  xxiii.  10.  lyhrn  he  hath 
tried  inc,  I  shall  eome  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  its 
possessor  to  stand  a  fiery  trial. — Rev.  iii. 
iH.  i  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold 
tried  in  ihcjire. — See  Image. 

GnAPr** ;  Fruits  of  Righteousness. — Isa. 
v.  y.  He  looked  that  it  should br in sr  forth 
grapes,  fliirf  it  brought  forth  wild  if  rapes. 

Grass.— The  common  people,  or  mankind 
in  general. — Isa.  xl.  f),  7.  All  flesh  is 
grass ;  that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grass. 

Grou.vd. — ^The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii. 
15.  That  on  the  good  ground,  are  they, 
which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart, 
hating  heard  the  wore/,  keep  it. 

Gnowrn  of  Plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification. — Hos. 
xiv.  7.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow 
shall  return;  they  shall  retire  as  the 
corn ;  they  sluill  grow  as  the  vine. — John 
xii.  24.  Except  a  com  of  zeheatfall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but 
if  tt  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 
See  also.  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  30 
—44. 

2.  Growth  in  grace. — Isa.  Iv.  10,  II.  For 
as  the  rain  comcth  doirn,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  water eth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  girt 
seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
eater  ; — so  s/tall  my  word  be. 

Hail.  """* 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of 
enemies. — Isa.  xxviii.  2.  The  Ijord  hath 
a  fnighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a 
tempest  of  hail. . .  .shoil  cast  down  to  the 
tartk  with  iht  iaitii.-^Under  this  resem- 
blance the  prophet  represents  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  "ten 
tribes,  which  afttrwvdi  wu  accom-! 
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plished  by  Shalmanesor.  Compare  Isa. 
xxxii.  \\).  Ezck.  xiii.  11. 13. 
2.  Had  and  Fire. — The  calamities  of  war, 
witli  all  their  horrors.— Rev.  viii.  7.  There 
foUvwcd  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood. 
Hair. 

1 .  Grey  hairs.— Decay  of  natural  strenjo^lvi 
and  tendency  to  dis-oolution.— Hos.  vn.  9. 
Groy  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon 
him,  and  he  knowtth  it  nut. 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet 
end  of  the  board,  with  a  razor  hired  (the 
king  of  Assyria)  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies 
the  troubles,  slaughter,  and  destruction 
that  were  to  bo  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  armies. 

Hand. — Power  and  strength. 

1.  Right  Hand. — Groat  protection  and 
favour. — Psal.  xviii.  35.  Thy  right  hand 
hath  holdcn  me  up. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person. 
The  conveyance  of  blessings — strength 
— and  power,  authority.  Thus  Jacob 
conveyed  blessings  to  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph,  ((ren.  xlviii.  20.)  Tho  hand  tliat 
touciied  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.) 
streni;thened  him:  and  Moses,  by  laying 
his  right  hand  upon  Joshua  (Numb, 
xxvii.  IH.),  delegated  a  portion  of  his 
authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet.— The 
immediate  operation  of  God  or  his  Holy 
Spirit  uiMHi  a  prophet. — Ezok.  viii.  1. 
The  Hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  upon 
me.  Compare  1  Kings  xviii.  4G.  2  Kings 
iii.  15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which 
peojdo  fall  as  corn  by  tno  scythe.-— Joel 
iii.  13.  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  har- 
vest is  ripe. 

2.  The  end  of  the  world. — Matt.  xiii.  39. 
Head. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  princi- 
ple.— Isa.  V.  (i.  The  leholc  head  is  sick. 
•^Dan.  ii.  2S.  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold. 
— Isa.  vii.  8,  0.  The  head  (that  is,  the 
sovereign)  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  ;  and 
the  head  of  Simaria  is  Remaliah's  son; 
that  is,  Pekah  king  of  Inrael. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people. — Princes  or  magis- 
trates.— Isa.  XXIX.  10.  The  prophets 
and  your  heads  (marginal  rendermg) 
hnth  he  covered. — Micah  iii.  1.  9.  11. 
Heary  0  heads  of  Jacob  and  ye  princes 
of  the  house  of  Israel., ,  ,The  heads 
judge  for  reward. 

3.  When  a  body  politic  is  represented 
under  the  symbol  of  an  animal,  and  is 
considered  as  one  body,  tho  head  of  it, 
by  tho  rule  of  analogy  is  its  capital  citj^. 
— Isa.  vii.  8,  9.  Tne  head  of  Syria  is 
Damascus. . .  .Jind  the  head  of  Ephraim 
(that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,)  is 
Samaria. 

Heat.  (Scorching[.)— Trouble  and  perse- 
cation. — Matt.  ziii.  G.  21.  H'hen  the  sua 
63 
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wasWf  thf.y  irffrescorchu*!,  and  hreausr. 
they  hud  not  ruvt^  tkry  iritkrml  airuy 

Whtn  tribuhlioii  or  jKT.sncutinii 

ariscfh  because  of  the  u-ortij  by  and  by 
he  is  offended. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Powor  ruling  over  tlir 
world. — Dan.  iv.  2li.  ...7/Ycr  tlutt  thou 
skalt  know  that  the  huavcni;  do  ntfi'. 

%  God. — Matt.  xxi.  25.  The  boptism  of 
Johrtf  vhtnee  wag  it  ?  From  heaven,  or 
of  men?  &c. — Luke  xv.  IH.  /  hace 
sinned  against  heaven,  and  brforc  thee. 
See  also  verse  21 . 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  uni- 
verse— Isa.  li.  IG.  That  I  may  plant 
the  heavens  and  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  earth,  and  say  vnto  SioUy  '*  Thou  art 
my  people."  That  is,  tliat  1  miirht  make 
those,  who  were  but  Ki'attcrcd  persons 
and  slaves  in  Kvrypt  before,  a  kinrrdnni 
and  polity,  to  bo  i^overncd  by  their  own 
laws  and  nia<ri»tratcs.     See  boon,  1 . 


4.  Florn  of  Salvation. — A  mighty  and 
jjlorious  S>avio»r,  or  deliverer. — Psal. 
xviii.  2.  2'hc  Loud  is  . . .  the  hotn  of  my 
salvation.     See  Luke  i.  (K>. 

HoHSL. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest. — 
God  huik  made  Judak  as  kis  goodly 
horse  in  the  battle.  That  is,  He  will 
make  them  eonqnerors  over  hia  cnemicf. 
glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  of  speedy  conquest. 
— Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is 
as  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as 
horsemen  so  shall  they  run. — Hab.  i.  tf. 
Their  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards. 
-— Jer.  iv.  13.  Uis  horsoa  are  swifter 
than  eagles. 

3.  H'hile  being  the  symbol  of  joy,  felicity 
and  proi!i>erity,  and  white  horses,  bein|; 
used  by  victors  on  their  days  of  triumph, 
are  the  symbol  of  certain  victory  emi 
great  triumph  upon  that  accounts — ^Rer. 
vi.  2.  I  satCf  and  behold  a  white  horse ; 


Hf'.r.L. — The  general  rctreptaclo  of  thei  and  he  that  sat  on  him .  ..went  forth  esm^ 
dead,  tlie  place  of  departed  kouI.4. — :  OMcr/n^'' am/ /o  con^tf^r.  Sec  also  Black. 
Rev.  ii.  JP.    i hare  the  keys  of  hell  andlliovur.. 


of  death. 

Hki.met.— Salvation.  Kph.  vi.  17. 1  The«. 
V.  8. 

ItiLLS.     See  IMorNTAiN.-<. 

Hireling.  A  false  niini:?tcr  who  carol li 
not  for  the  sheep. — Joiin.x.  12,  1'.^.  //< 
that  is  an  hireling,  trhosc  turn  the  sheep 
are  not . .  .Jlteth,  brrausr  he  is  an  hire- 
ling, and  careth  futtfor  the  sheep. 

HoiiN. 

1.  Regol  power,  or  monarc}iy.--Jor.  xlviii. 
25.  The  horn  of  Monb  is  cat  off".  In 
Zech.  i.  J8.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  2(»— 22. 
The  four  horns  are  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies, each  of  wiiich  had  subdued  the 
Jews. 

2.  Horns  of  an  altar. — The  Divine  pro- 
teetion. — Auios  iii.  11.  The  horns  of  the 
altar  shaJl  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Tiiat  is,  there  shall  be  no  morn 
atonements  made  upon  the  altar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  sliall  not 
stand.    Antientlv,  botli  among  Jews  and  ].nck«.sk. — Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the 


J.  The  Church  of  God.^1  Tiui.  iu.  15. 
The  House  of  God,  which  is  the  ckmrck 
of  the  I i ring  God.    See  Ilcb.  iii.  6, 

2.  The  body  of  man.— 2  Cor.  v.  1.  Jf 
our  cartlUy  house  of  [this^  tube  made 
were  dissolved. 

liuNCKU  and  Thirst. — ^Tlio  appetites  of 
the  spirit  after  righteousness. — Luke  i. 
r>3.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  gosi 
things. — Matt.  v.  6.  Blessed  are  tkty 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  rifhlc- 
ousneH8,/or  Siey  shall  befiUed.^^wd. 
xlii.  2.  My  soul  thirsteth /or  God. 

Idol — Idolatry. — Any  thing  too  much, 
and  sinfully  indulged. — 1  John  ▼.  21. 
Keep  yourselves  from  idols. — Col.  iii.  5. 
Cotetousness  which  is  idolatry. 

Image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron.*— 
The  four  great  monarchies  or  kingdoms 
of  the  world. — Dan.  ii.  3i — 45.  compare 
pp.  Ir^s^ — JUL  of  tliis  volume. 


Gentiles,  an  aftar  was  an  asylum  or 
sanctuary  for  such  persons  as  lied  to  it 
for  refuge. 
3.  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Horns 
(it  is  well  known)  are  emblems  of  tliese 
•{UaUties  both  in  sacred  and  prolane  wri- 
ters, because  the  ftrenfrth  an<l  beauty  of 
horned  animals  consist  in  their  horn». 
By  the  seren  horns,  attributed  to  tlie 
Lamb  (in  Rev.  v.  (>.)  is  signified  that 
universal  power  which  our  Cord  obtain^ 
ed,  when,  snftering  death  under  the  form 
of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  van- 
quished the  formidable  enemy  of  man. 
M  potrrr,  said  he  to  his  disciples  im- 
mediately at\cr  this  conflict,  is  girrn  to 
tne  in  hmzcn  and  in  earth.  (Matt, 
xxviii.  I^.) 


heart  in  oilering  up  prayer  to  God/— 
Psal.  cxli.  2.  Let  my  praytr  be  set  ^ 
fore  thee  as  incense. — Rev.  v.  8-  Got" 
den  rials  full  of  incense,  \chich  are  th$ 
proffers  of  the  saints.    See  also  Lukt 

i.  irt. 

Imikmitifs  of  the  Body. — ^All  the  dis* 
tempers  and  weaknesses  of  the  mind.— 
Matt.  viii.  17.  Himself  took  our  infirmi- 
tics,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.  Compare 
Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xxxv.  5,  G. 
Isle — Island. — Any  place  or  conntzTto 
which  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea. — ^en. 
X.  5.  By  these  were  the  Isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles divided  in  their  lands  ;  that  is,  Eu- 
rope.— In  Iso.  XX.  G.  This  isle  means 
EUiiopia^  whither  the  Hebrews  went  by 
sea  from   Kzion-gebcr.     And  in   Isa. 
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xziii.  2.  (i.y  the  inkabiianU  of  the  i^le 
are  the  Tyriaas. 

JERrsAt.Ev(theoarthly).— A  st;^n,  earnest 
and  pattern  of  the  hcavcnlv  Jerusalem.— 
Rev.  iii.  1*2.  liim  thai  orereometk. . . . 
/  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my 
God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God,  [which  is]  netr  Jcrus.ilcm. — **  The 
numerous  prophecies^  fortcUin^  gfcsx 
and  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have 
not  been  fulfilled  in  the  litrral  Jcrusa> 
lem ;  nor  can  be  so  fulfilled,  without 
contradicting  other  predictions,  especial- 
ly  those  of  our  Lord  which  have  de- 
nounced its  ruin.  They  rcmam  there- 
fore to  be  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual  sense  ; 
in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul  points 
out  to  us,  when,  in  opposition  to  Jerusa- 
lem  that  now  tj,  and  is  in  hondaffe  with 
her  children^  he  presents  to  our  view  Je- 
rusalem which  is  aborCf  trhieh  is  the  mo- 
ther of  us  mH.  (Gal.  iv.  24— r>t;.)  This  is 
the  city  which  Abraham  looked  to ;  a 
building  not  made  with  hands,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God.  (Hob.  xi.  10 
— 16.  xii.  2'2 — ^2-1.  xiii.  14.),  even  tlic 
heavenly  Jerusalem.'*  [Dean  Wood- 
house  on  Rev.  iii.  12.] 
Jf.zrbel. — A  woman  of  ffreat  rank  and 
influence  at  Thyatiro,  who  seduced  the 
Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  hea- 
tlicn  impurities  witli  their  religion. — 
Rev.  ii.  20.  I  have  a  few  thinirs  against 
thecy  because  thou  hast  suffered  that  wo- 
man Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  pro- 
phetess^ to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants to  commit  formeation^  and  to  eMi 
things  offered  unto  u/o/^.—Instcad  of  that 
woman  Jezebel — nf v  yvvctiKo  It^af^ijX — 
many  excellent  manascripts,  and  almost 
all  the  antiont  versions,  read  rtiv  yvvaiKa 
TOO  U^afijiX  THV  wife  JezeJbel;  which 
reading  averts  that  this  bad  woman  was 
the  wife  of  the  bishop  or  an^el  of  tliat 
church ;  whose  criminality  in  sufferinff 
her  was,  therefore,  the  greater.  She  call- 
ed  herself  a  prophetess,  that  is,  set  up 
fi>r  a  teacher  ana  taught  the  Christians 
that  fornication  and  eating  things  offered 
to  idols,  wore  matters  of  indifference,  and 
thus  they  were  seduced  from  the  troth. 
[Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
on  Rev.  ii.  20.]     

Kets. — Power,  authority. — Rev.  i.  18.    / 

have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death  ; 

that  is,  power  and  authority  over  life, 
death,  and  the  ^ravo.  Compare  Rev.  iii. 
7.  and  Isa.  zxu.22. — The  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  Matt.  xvi.  19., 
signify  the  power  to  admit  into  that 
state,  and  to  confer  the  graces  and  bene- 
fits thereof.  In  Luke  xi.  52.  the  key  of 
knowledge  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 
tainincr  knowledge. 

KiKR  orBashan.  (Amos  iv.  1.)  The  lux- 
urious matrons  of  Israel.  See  an  ilhis- 
tralion  of  this  text,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  583. 


'  Ki:<co. — God.  the  King  of  kings  and  ori- 
I   gin  of  ull  authority   and   power.     Sea 
Matt.  xxii.  2.  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

L.\BorKFR.—- Tho  minister  who  senres 
uiul(»r  Ciod  in  his  husbandry. — Matt.  iz. 
IC  \\^.     TUe  ha r rest  truly  is  plenteous^ 

;   but  the  labourers  are  few.     Pray   ye, 

i  therefore,  the  Lord  ojf  the  hartcst, 
that  he  trill  send  forth  labourers  int» 
his  htirrest. — 1  I'or.  iii.  0.  Ye  are  la- 
iKMircrs  together  tfith  God. 
Lamb. — The  Messiah,  suffering  for  the 
sins  of  the  world. — John  i.  2l>.  Behold 
the  Ir.mb  of  God  that  taketk  away  th§ 
sin  of  the  world. — Rev.  v.  12.  It'orthy 
is  the  lainb  that  was  slain. 

;  Lamb. 

i  1.  Direction  or  support. — ^  Sam.  xxii. 

I    17.  That  thou  quench  not  the  light  (Hob, 

I    lamp)  of  Israel. 

2.  A  Cliristian  church. — Rev.  i.  12.  TJks 
seren  irolden  lamps  (incorrectly  render- 
ed candlesticks  in  our  version)  are  the 
seven  churches  of  Christ  (Rev.  ii.  20.), 
represented  as  golden,  to  shew  how 
precious  tiiey  are  iu  the  si<vht  of  God. 

LKAvr.N. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  corrupt 
practices. — Matt.  xvi.  C.  Luke  xii.  1. 
Mark  viii.  ir>.  Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducccs.  which  isky^ 
pocrisy. — 1  Cor.  v.  *>— IJ.  Know  ye  not 
that  a  Utile  leaven  Icareneth  the  whole 
/wwi/i.i*  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven, 

that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump Let  acs 

keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  ttri- 
ther  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  iriek- 
ednesSfbut  with  the  unlcaeenedhre^idof 
sincerity  and  truth, 

Leavk*. — Words,  the  service  of  the  lips, 
as  distin^iishod  from  the  fruits  of  good 
works.— -Psal.  i.  3.  His  loaf  also  shall 
not  wither. 

Leoparii. 

1.  Aswiil,  powerful,nnd  rapacious  enemy. 
— Dan.  vii.  0.  /  beheld,  and  lo,  another 
like  a  leopard,  i.  e.  Alexander,  falsely 
named  the  Great,  whoso  rapid  conquests 
are  well  characterised  by  this  symbol. 

2.  Men  of  fierce,  untractabln,  and  criiol 
disposition. — Isa.  xi.  Ci.  The  loopani 
shaU  lie  down  with  the  kid. 

Life. 

1.  Immortality. — Psal.  xvi.  11.  Thou 
wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  \if<n. — Psal. 
xxxvi.n.  IVith  thee  is  the  fountain  o/lifo. 

2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  nat urn  1,  spiritu- 
al, and  eternal  life. — John  i.  4.  In  him 
was  life.— John  xi.  2r».  /  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life. — Col.  iii.  4.  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  lii'o,  shall  appear. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Crospel,  which 
points  out  tlio  way  of  life.— John  vi.  (J3. 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  tkey 
are  life. 

See  Tree  of  Life. 

Light.— Joy,  comfort,  and  felicity.— 
Esther  riii.  16.    The  Jews  had  light  «inI 
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glaJnesSf  and  joy  and  honour. — Psal. 
xcvii.  IJ.  Light  is  soienfor  tht:  rij^htr- 
mis — Psal.  cxii.  4.  Vnto  the  upright 
there  uriseth  light  in  the.  darkness;  that 
is,  in  alllictiuii. 
Lion. 

1.  All  eiiiblcm  of  fortitude  and  strength. 
— liev.  V.  5.  The  Lion  of  thn  tribe  vf 
Judah.  nieanH  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprung 
from  tiiis  tribe,  of  wliich  a  hon  was  Uie 
emblem. 

2.  The  lion  is  Rcldoni  taken  in  an  ill 
sense,  excejtt  when  his  mouth  or  rapa- 
city iR  in  view, — Pt*al.  xxii.  13.  Thfif 
gaped  upon  vie  icith  their  rnouths  as  a 
ravening  6  7ir/ a  roaring  lion.  See  also 
1  Pet.  V.  t?  _ 

Locust.^. — Antichri.stian  corrupters  of  the 
Gri8}M;l. — K«.»v.  ix.  3.  There  came  out 
of  the  smofir  locusts  upon  the  earth. 
JDean  Woodhou^e  refers  them  to  the 
Gnostic  heretics  ;  but  most  other  com- 
mentators to  the  Qverwhelmijig  forces 
of  Mohammed.    

Man.va. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.     John  vi.  2G— 50, 

2.  Hidden  manna. — The  inefiable  joys  of 
immortality. — lie  v.  ii.  17.  To  him  that 
overcomcth  toill  i  give  to  eat  of  the  hid- 
den maima. 

Meat.    See  Flesh. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church.—Song  of  Sol.  vi.  10. 
jPtftr  as  the  mo<»n. 

2.  The  Mosaic  dispensation. — Rev.  iii.  1. 
The  moon  under  htr  feet.     See  Sun,  3. 

Mountain. 

1.  High  mountains  and  lofty  hills  denote 
kingdoms,  republicsi  states,  and  cities. — 
Isa.  ii.  la.  M.     The  day  of  the  Lord  shall 

be, vpon  all  the  hitrh  mountains. 

In  Zcch.  IV.  7.  and  Jor.  Ii.  5.  the  great 
mountain  and  the  distroying  mountain 
Bigiiify  the  Assyrian  Monnrchy. 

2.  Mountain  of  the  Lord's  House. — The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiiih. — Isa.  ii.  2.  // 
ghall-  come  to  pass j  in  the  lust  days,  that 
the  mountain  of  the  Lokd'.-*  Ht>ii"<o  .<hfdl 
be  cstahlished  upon  the  top  of  the  mnvn- 
tains yond shall  be  ejcnlti  d  aJforc  .'/f  hill.'*, 
find  all  nations  shall  Jltnc  ur.to  ii. 
Isa.  xi.  0.  an«l  Dan.  ii.  t?r>.  14,  l."). 

MvsTKRv. — The  meaning  coiicwlcd  un- 
der figurative  rescmbhuces^. — Rev.  i.  20. 
The  mystery  of  the  set  en  Jtars. 

Nakfp. — Destitute  oft  lie  ipiage  of  God; 
not  clothf'd  witli  the  L»;iriiieiit  of  holiness 
and  purity. — Rev.  iii.  17.  j]}ul  hnowest 
not  that  thou  art  uretchedy  and  miser- 
a/;/c,  and  poor  J  and  blinds  and  naked. 

Na.mt.s. — The  persons  called  hit  them,'— 
Acts  i.  15.  The  number  of  the  names 
were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty. — 
Rev.  ill.  4.  Thau  hast  a  few  names  even 
in  Sardis. 

KiGBT.— Intellectual  darknefls;  advertity. 


See 


— Rev.  xzi.  35.  There  shaU  be  no  m^oA 
there;  tiiat  is,  there  sliail  l>e  no  more 
idolatry,  no  more  iutoUectual  darknesn. 
no  more  adversity  in  the  ucw  Jenua- 
lem;  but  all  shall  be  peace ,  joy,  happi- 
ness and  security. 

Numbers. 

Tico;  a  fcw^^Isa.  vii.  21.  ^  man  Mhall 
nourish  two  sheep. — 1  Kinga  zvii.  2.  / 
am  gathering  two  sticka. 

Three,  or  third, — Greatnen,  excellenry. 
and  perfection. — Isa.  xix.  2^\.  In  that  dttit 
shall  Israel  be  the  third  tcitk  Esypt  and 
Assyria  ;  that  is,  aa  the  prophet  ininie- 
diatelv  explains,  great,  admired,  beloved, 
and  blessed. 

Four. — Univeraalitv  of  the  matters  com- 
prised therein. — Isa.  zi.  12.  The  four 
corners  of  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the 
earth. — Jer.  xlix.  6.  Upon  Elam  (or  Per- 
sia) will  I  bring  the  four  wmdnfrom  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  aQ 
the  winds.  In  ££ek.  vii.  2.  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  land,  signify  all  partjt  of  the 
land  of  Judsa. 

Seren. — ^A  large  and  complete,  yet  uncer- 
tain and  indefinite  nnmber.  It  is  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  we  read  of  the  serm  spirits  of 
God,  seven  angels,  seven  thunders, 
seven  seals,  &c.  &c.  [See  Dr.  Wood- 
house  on  Rev.  i.  4.] 

Ten. — Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  num- 
ber. In  Gen.  xxxi.  7.  41.  Ten  tints, 
are  many  times ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  2(>.  ttn 
women  are  many  women.  See  ako 
Dan.  i.  20.  Amos  vi.  9.  Zcch.  viiL  23. 

Oaks  of  Bashax. — The  princes  and  no- 
bles of  Israel  and  Judah. — Isa.  ii.  13. 
The  day  of  the  Lord  skall  be,,,  ,vpon 
all  the  oaks  of  Bashan. 

Olive. 

1.  The  trild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature. 
— Rom.  xi.  17.  Thou  being  a  wild  olive- 
tree,  vert  sruffed  in  amongst  them. . . . 

2.  Tlie  erhirnted  olive  ;  the  cliurch  of 
God. — Rom.  xi.  24.  If  thou  terrt  cut  out 
if  the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  uatutt, 
and  wcrt  s^rnjft.d  contrary  to  nature  into 
a  good  olive-tree 

Palms.— Symbols  of  joy  after  a  victory, 
attended  with  antecedent  sufferings.— 
Rev.  vii.  9.  /  beheld^  and  lo,  a  grms 
multitude,,,, clothed  with  vckitc  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands. 

Pakadise. — The  invisible  residence  of  tlie 
blessed. — Rev.  ii.  7.  To  kim  that  over- 
Cometh  will  I ^ive  to  eat  of  the  tree  ^ 
life,  which  is  in  the  midMt  of  the  para- 
di.«c  of  God, — Luke  xxiii.  43.  TMcy 
skalt  thou  be  with  nu  in  paradise. 

Passover. — Jesus  Christ.-^!  Cor.  ▼.  7. 
Christ  our  paasover  i»8aerifictdfoT  vs. 
On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  tem, 
I  compare  Vol.  III.  pp.  30O— 310. 
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Physiciait. — ^Thc  Saviour,  curing Ihe  wins 
aud  sickucwed  of  the  mind. — Matt.  ix. 
12.  Tkey  that  be  whole,  need  nut  a  pliy- 
sicion ;  but  they  that  arc  nick. 

Pillar  or  Column.  • 

1.  The  chief  prop  of  a  family,  city,  or 
state. — Gal.  ii.  \K  Jawcs,  Ccpkasy  and 
John,  who  secmtd  to  be  pillars. 

2.  Pillar  of  Iron. — The  nyuibol  of  great 
ilrmness  and  duration. — Jor.  i.  lb.  i  /lave 
made  thee an  iron  pillar. 

Plowing  and  broaking  up  the  ground. — 
The  preparation  of  the  lieart  by  repen- 
tance.— Hos.  X.  12.  Break  up  your 
fallow-ground.     See  also  Jcr.  iv.  3. 

Poisoy. — Lies*,  error,  and  delusion. — 
Psal.  cxI.  3.  Adders'  poison  is  under 
their  lips. — P«U.  Iviii.  3,  4.  Thctj  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speak- 
ing lies.  Their  poison  is  the  like  the  poi- 
son of  a  serpent. — Psal.  xiv.  5.  With 
their  tongues  have  they  deceiecd  ;  the 
poison  ot  asps  is  undtr  their  lips :  their 
mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 

pRiNCK  of  the  power  of  the  air. — Eph.  ii. 
2.  Satan.  In  this  passage  the  air  de> 
notes  the  jurisdiction  of  tidlen  spirits. 

Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodness. — Isa.  xxvii.  3. 
xHv.  3. 

2.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine. — Deut. 
xxxii.  2.  especially  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Isa.lv.  10,  11. 

Reapkrs. — The  Angels. — Matt.  xiii.  39. 

Riches  and  Talents. — Gifts  and  graces 
from  God. — Matt.  xxv.  15.  To  one  he 
gave  five  talents,  &jc.  See  also  Luke 
six.  13.  &G. 

River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river. — Invasion  by 
an  army. — Isa.  Hx.  19.  The  enemy  shall 
come  in  like  a  flood. — Jcr.  xlvi.  7, 8.  Who 
is  this  that  cometh  up  as  a  flood,  whose 
waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  ?  Egypt 
riseth  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  arf 
moved  like  the  rivers :  and  he  saith,  i  will 
go  up,  and  will  cover  the  earth ;  I  will 
destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  See  also  Isa.  xxxviii.  2.  Jor. 
xlviii.  2.   Amos  ix.  5.   Nahum.  i.  1. 

3.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or 
boundary  of  a  nation  or  country,  the 
drying  of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the 
adjoining  land ',  and  signifies  that  its  eno- 
mies  wiU  make  on  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their 
progress.  Thus,  Isaiah,  foretelling  the 
conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Babylonian  monarchy,  has  these 
words: — That  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry; 
and  /  will  dry  up  thy  rivers. — Isa.  zi.  15. 
The  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the 
tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea  (that  part  of 
the'' land  of  Egypt,  which  was  inclosed 
amonff  the  mouthiB  of  the  Nile) ;  and 
with  his  mighty  wind  4|^  he  shmk^  kit 


hand  orri*  the  river,  and  shall  smite  it 
in  the  scpen  streams,  and  make  [men] 
gn  orcr  drij-shod.  iScc  also  Isa.  xix.  G. 
and  Zcch.  x.  11. 

3.  A  char  riccr  is  the  symbol  of  the 
greatest  good. — Psal.  xxxvi.  8.  They 
shall  be  abundantly   satisfied  with  the 

fatness  of  thy  house  ;  and  thou  shait 
make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy 
pleasures.  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life. — Rev.  xxii.  1.  He  shewed  me 
a  clear  river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is, 
the  inexhaustible  and  abundant  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitant!  of  the  New  Jem- 
salem)  bright  as  crystal, proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  LamS.  Ita 
clearness  indicates  their  holiness  and 
peace ;  and  the  brightness  of  its  shining 
tike  crystal,  the  glorious  life  of  those 
who  drink  of  it. 

Rock. 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refuge. — Isa. 
x\'ii.  10.  Thou  hast  forgotten  the  God 
of  thy  salvation,  and  hast  not  been  mind- 
ful  of  the  rock  of  thy  strength. — Psai. 
xviii.  2.    The  Lord  is  my  rock. 

2.  A  qunrry,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or 
flrst  father  of  a  nation ;  who  is,  as  it 
were,  the  quarry  whence  tlie  men  of  such 
nation  must  have  proceeded. — Isa.  Ii.  1. 
I^ok  unto  the  rock,  whence  ye  are  hewn^ 
that  is,  to  Abraham  and  Sarah,  whote 
descendants  yo  are. 

3.  An  unfruitful  hearer. — Luke  viii.  6. 
Some  fell  upon  a  rock,  and  as  soon  as  it 
sprang  up,  it  withered  away.  See  the 
interpretation  of  Christ  himself,  in  verse 
13. 

4.  Rock  giving  water  to  the  Israelites. 
(Exod.  xvii.  5.  Numb.  xx.  10, 11.)  Christ. 
— 1  Cor.  X.  4.  They  drank  of  that  spiri- 
tual rock  that  followed  them,  and  thai 
rock  was  Christ. 

Rod  or  Wahd. — Power  and  rule. — Psal. 
ci.  9.  Thou  shalt  break  them  in  pieces 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Salt. — Sound  doctrine,  such  as  preserves 
the  world  firom  corruption.  —  Matt.  v. 
13.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. — Col. 
iv.  6.  Let  your  speech  be  alway  with 
grace,  .seasoned  with  salt. 

Sand  of  the  sea. — An  aggregate  bodr  of 
innumerable  individuals. — Their  widows 
are  increased  above  the  sand  of  the  seat. 
— Gen.   xxii.  17.    /  will  multiply  thy 

seed as  the  sand  which  is  upoa 

the  sea  shore. 

Scorching  Heat.    See  Heat. 

Ska. 

1.  The  Gentile  world.— Isa.  Ix.  5.  Tie 
e^ndanee  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted. 
See  also  Rev.  riii.  8.  and  Dr.  WoodhooM 
thereon.  [Apocalypse,  p.  213.1 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  Ae^-«> 
Isa.  xxi.  1.  Thedet^rteifiU 
the  oouBtiy  of 
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watered  by  the  Euphrates. — Jer.  li.  30.  / 
will  dry  up  her  pea,  and  make  her 
gprin^Tif  dry :  this  rofhrs  to  tlic  stratagem 
by  which  C-yru8  divertcti  the  course  of 
thr  river  and  captured  Babylon. — Kzck. 
xxxii.  2.  Thou  art  an  a  ichale  in  the 
sea ;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  tiic 
kingdom  of  £g3'pt,  through  which  the 
Nile  Uowcd. — See  Wavf.s. 

3.  Htn  of  trlass. — Rev.  iv.  (i.  The  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  which  alone  cleanses 
man  from  sin.  It  io  called  a  sea,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  largo  vessel  in  the  temple, 
out  uf  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  the  sacriliccs,  and  the 
instrumcjits  of  which  tlicy  made  use,  for 
sacrificing.  (I  Kings  vii.  23.)  See  also 
8a!(i>  and  Waves. 

Skal. — Skalinu. 

1.  Preservation  and  security. — Sol.  Song 
iv.  12.  jifouiUaiii  staletiy  is  a  fountain 
carefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of 
weather  and  beasts,  tliat  its  waters  may 
be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secrosy  and  privacy,  because  men 
usually  seal  up  tiiose  things  wliich  they 
design  to  keep  secret.  Thus,  a  book  st  ol- 
edy  IS  one  whose  contents  are  secret, 
and  are  not  to  be  disclosed  until  the  re- 
moval of  the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  II.  a 
vision  like  unto  a  book  scaled,  is  a  vision 
not  yet  understood. 

3.  Completion  and  perfection,  also  autho- 
rity ;  because  the  putting  of  a  seal  to 
any  decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in 
writinir,  completes  the  whole  transaction. 
— Kzok.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  king  of 
Tyre)  soalcst  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdutn 
awl  perfect  in  beauty;  that  is,  thou 
lookcst  upon  thyself  as  having  arrived 
at  the  hiixhcst  pitch  of  wisdom  and 
glory.     See  Neh.  ix.  H.  Esther  viii.  jS. 

4.  Restraint  or  hinderance. — Job  xxxvii. 
7.  He  scalcth  up  the  hand  of  every  man ; 
tliat  is,  the  iXJmi^hty  restrains  tiieir 
power. — Job  ix.  7.  IVhich  scalcth  up  the 
mtars  :  that  is,  restrains  their  influ«>nces. 

5.  Propriety  in  a  tiling. — Anticiitly,  it 
was  the  custom  to  seal  goods  purchased ; 
each  person  having  his  peculiar  mark. 
which  ascertained  the  property  to  be  his 
own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  God  is  I  lis 
fnark,  by  which  ho  knowcth  them  that 
are  His.  (2  Tim.  ii.  1!).)  Under  the  law 
of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to 
bo  the  seal  which  separated  the  people 
of  God  from  tho  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  And 
in  this  snnse  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
■ucceediug  to  circumcision,  was  called 
by  the  fathers  of  tho  church  the  seal  of 
God :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  divine 
peal  is  more  accurately  described  to  be 
tho  Holy  Spirit  of  Go<l.  They  who 
liave  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his.  (2 
Cor.  i.  22.  Kuli.  i.  13.  iv.  20.)  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently 


possessing  this  mark.  (Julin  vi.  27.) 
Generally,  all  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  arc 
said  to  be  thus  divinely  sealed.  2  Tim.  ii 
V.K)  By  thi*  seal  of  the  livinir  God.  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  Fignified  that  im- 
pression of  tho  Holy  Spirit  upon  ths 
heart  of  man,  which  preserves  m  it  the 
principles  of  pure  fadth,  producing  the 
fruits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the 
seal  which  marks  the  real  Christian  as 
tho  property  of  the  Almijrhty. .  In  Rev. 
vii.  3,  4.  the  scaled  mark  is  said  to  ba 
impressed  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
serrarUs  of  God,  either  because  on  this 
conspicuous  part  of  the  person  distin- 
guishing ornaments  were  worn  by  the 
Eastern  nations  ;  or  because  slaves  an- 
tiently  wero  marked  upon  their  fort- 
hr.adsj  as  the  property  of  their  masters. 
[Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  vii.  2,  3.] 

Seed. — The  Word  of  God. — Luke  viii. 
11. 

Sf.kpent. — Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls.— 
Rev.  xii.  0.  That  old  serpent,  ecXhd  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceireth  the 
trhoh.  icorid. — 2  Cor.  zi.  3.  The  serpent 
br.guHfid  Ere  throv«fh  his  subtility. 

Skvk.s.     See  Numbers. 

Shadow. — Defence,  protection.  In  tha 
sultry  eastern  countries  this  metaphor  is 
highly  expressive  of  support  and  protec- 
tion.— Numb.  xiv.  9.  Their  defence 
(Hcb.  cSs  tsiiMM,  shadow)  is  deported 

from  them.  C'Ompare  also  Psal.  xci.  1. 
cxxi.  5.  Isa.  XXX.  2.  xlix.  ii.  and  Ii.  16. 
Tho  Arabs  and  Persians  eniploj  the 
same  word  to  denote  the  same  thinff, 
using  thcbo  expressions: — ^'  May  the 
SHADOW  of  thy  prosperity  be  extended.^ 
— "May  the  shadow  of  thy  prospcritn 
hr.  spread  orer  the  heads  nj  thy  well- 
irishcrs.'*  **  May  thy  protection  never 
bo  removed  from  thy  nead  ;  may  God 
extend  thy  shadow  eternally.**  [Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xvi.  9.] 

Shf.kp. — Shepherd. 

1.  .Sheep  under  a  Shepherd. — ^The  people 
under  a  king. — Zech.  xiii.  7.  Smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  he  scailir- 
ed. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Clirist,  who  is  their 
SHEPHERD  ;  tho  chuTch  of  Christ,  con- 
sisting of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their 
Shepherd. — Jolm  z.  11 — 14.  I  am  ths 
good    shepherd ;    the   good   shepherd 

ffiveth  his  life  for  the  Mieep.    /• 

know  my  sheep. — 1  Pet.  ii.Sd.  Ye 

are  now  retvmed  unto  the  shepherd  aid 
bishop  of  your  souls. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence. — Psal-zriii.  2.  Tht  Lobd 
is  my  buckler,  or  shield.  See  PsaL 
xxxiii.  IH. 

2.  Faith,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  Gory  darte  of  the  wicked.  Epii. 
vi.  IC.  .1 
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Ships  of  Taraliish  ;  merchants,  men  en- 
riched by  commerce,  and  abounding  in 
all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life, 
particularly  the  merchants  of  Tyro  and 
Sidon. — Isa.  ii.  VZ — 16.     The  day  of  the 

LoRU  of  Hosts  shall  be upon  ail 

the  ships  of  Tarshish. — Isa.  xxiii.  1. 
Howly  O  ye  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shoes. — The  preparation  of  tho  Gospel 
of  peace. — £ph.  vi.  15. 

Silence. 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  si- 
lence.— utter  destructionir— isa.  xv.  1. 
^Ss  if  Moab  is  laid  waste  and  brought  to 
silence. — Jer.  yiii.  14.  Tl^e  Lord  out 
God  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying.— Luke  i.  9, 10. 
Sit — Sitting. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging. — In 
Judg.  V.  10.  Ye  that  sit  m  judgment, 
are  tho  magistrates  or  judges.  1  he  sit- 
ting on  a  throne,  which  occurs  so  very 
frequently  in  the  Scriptures,  invariably 
moans  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  lias  a  dif- 
ferent signification :  as, 

i.  To  sit  upon  the  earth  or  dusty  (Isa.  iii. 
120.  xlvii.  1.  Lam.  ii.  10.  £zek.  xxvi.  IG.) 
or  on  a  dunghill^  signifies  to  be  in  ex- 
treme misery. 

ii.  To  sit  in  darkness  (Psal.  cvii.  10.  Isa. 
xtii.  7.)  is  to  bo  in  prison  and  slavery. 

iii.  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Isa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to 
mourn  as  a  widow. 

Slave, — One  who  has  no  property  in 
himself,  but  is  bought  by  another.  Such 
are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  re- 
deemed from  tlie  slavery  of  sin. — 1  Cor. 
vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  Sec 
Deut.  vii.  8.  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

Sleep. — Death. — Dan.  xii.2.  Many  that 
sleep  iR  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake. 

SonoM  and  Gomoarah. — Any  apostate 
city  or  people  ;  or  the  wicked  world  at 
large.— -Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  word  rf 
the  Lord,  tfe  rulers  of  Sodom ;  give 
ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye  people 
of  Gomorrah.    See  Rev.  xi.  8. 

Soldier. — A  Christian  who  is  at  war 
with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
—-2  Tim.  ii.  3.  Endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

SoREit,  or  Ulcers  symbolically  denote 
sins;  because,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to 
pardon  sins;  and  to  pardon  a  sin  is 
equivalent  to  healing.---2  Cliron.  xxx. 
20.  The  pious  monarch,  Hczckiah, 
having  prayed  that  God  would  excuse 
and  pardon  thoso  who  had  eaten  tho 
pansover  withonl  being  sufEciently  puri- 
fied, the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah, 
and  healed  the  people, — Isa.  liii.  5.  Bv 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.  In  Isa.  i.  6. 
Wounds,  hruises,  and  sores,  are  sins; 
the  binding  up  of  them  signifies  repent^ 


ance  ;  and  tho  healing  vp,  remission  or* 
forgiveness. 

South. — JudauL.-^£zek.  xx.  4G.  Set  thy 
face  toward  the  south,  and  drop  [thy 
mvrd]  towards  the  south. — Judea  lay  to 
tho  south  of  Chaldsa,  where  the  pro- 
phet Ezekicl  stood. 

Soi'TH-FiELD. — Ezok.  XX.  46.  Prophesy 
atrainst  the  forest  of  the  South-field ; 
that  is,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which 
there  wore  good  and  bad  men,  as  there 
are  trees  in  a  forest. 

SowKR. — A  Preacher  of  tho  Word.—- 
Matt,  xiii.3.  Ji  aovfer  went  forth  to  sow. 
See  verse  30. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxiv. 
1 7.  There  shall  eomc  a  star  out  of  Jacobs 
and  a  sceptre  shall  arise  out  of  Israrl, 
and  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moah,  and 
shall  destroy  all  the  children  of  tiheth. 
— See  an  exposition  of  this  prophecy  in 
Vol.  IV.  p.  18.  note. 

2.  The  Rulers  of  tho  Church.-— Rev.  i. 
2().  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of 
the  seven  churches. 

3.  Glorified  Saints. — 1  Cor.  xv.  31.  One 
star  differ eth  from  another  star  injrlory. 

4.  Wandering  stars. — Judo  13.  Wicked 
apostates,  that  go  from  light  into  outer 
darkness. 

Stone. 

1.  Comer-stone,  or  headstone  of  the  Cor 
ner. — Josus    Christ. — Psal.    cxviii.  2**. 
Matt.  xxi.  42.  and  parallel  passages.  The 
stone   which  the  builders  refused  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer. 

2.  Stones. — Believers,  who  arc  built  upon 
the  true  foimdation,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chri.st. — 2  Pet.  i.  5.  Ye  also  as  lively 
^or  living)  stones  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house. 

3.  Heart  of  stone. — A  hard,  stubborn, 
and  unbelieving  heart. — Ezek.  xxxii.  2U. 
/  will  take  away  the  stony  heart. 

4.  Stone. — An  idol  of  stone. — Habak.  ii. 
10.  IVoe  vnfo  him  that  saith  unto  the 
wood,  ^^  Awake  r — and  to  the  dumh 
stone,  "  Arise !"  and  it  shall  teach. 

5.  jyhite  Stone. — A  full  pardon  and  oc- 
quittal. — Rev.  ii.  IG.  i  loill  give  him  a 
white  stone.  See  an  explanation  of  the 
custom  alluded  to,  in  V^ol.  III.  p.  113. 

Sun. 

1.  The  Lord  God.—Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.  The 
Ijord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2.  Sun  if  Righte4>usncss. — Jesus  Christ. 
— Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings. 

Amonv  the  various  hieroglyphics  disco- 
vereaby  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  rains  of 
the  antient  temple  of  Tentyra  or  Dende- 
ra,  in  Upper  ^gypt,  it  one  which  may 
iUttstnto  Ihii  M^pVMuoft  of  the  prophet. 
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— "  Inimcuinlely  over  tlio  contro  of  the 
door-wuy,'  bays  he,  "  is  the  beautiful 
Ejryptiaii  ornainciit,  usually  called  the 
){)obe,  vritli  scrpout  and  wiugtf,  cuiblo- 
malic  of  the  glorious  suu,  poiiicd  iu  the 
airy  firinamcnl  of  heaven,  HU]>|)ortcd  and 
directed  iu  his  course  by  the  eternal 
iv*i:5dom  of  tiic  Deity.  The  sublime 
phrofcolotry  of  Scripture,  The  .Sun  of 
Ri^htioUiH€:is  skati  arise  icith  futilht^ 
ill  his  U!int(s,  could  not  be  more  aceu- 
ratoly  or  more  empliutically  represented 
to  the  human  eye,  thau  by  this  elei^ant 
device'*  [Dr.  Kichardsons  Travels  a  l«ing 
the  Mcdit«;rrancan,  &.c.  vol.  i.  p.  167.] 
3.  SSun  and  Moon.-— 2'/rr.  sun  shail  be  \ 
iurnrd  into  dfirkness,  avd  tin:  moon  into 
blood.  (Joel  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  •^'».)  A  figu- 
rative rcprci^outation  of  a  total  ccliji.se. 
m  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened,  i 
3od  the  moon  assumcB  a  bloody  hue  :  it 
ftitrnifieti  the  fall  of  the  civil  and  ecclcsi- 
autical  slate  in  Judota. 
Swi.NE. — Wicked  and  unclean  people. — 
Matt.  vii.  6.  A'eitfur  cast  yc  your  pearls 
before  swino. 

SWOKI). 

J.  Death  and  destruction.  Sec  Ezck.  xxi. 
— ^Tliis  symbol  occurs  so  ropeatcdly  in  the 
Scriptures, and  is, besides,  so  well  known 
OS  to  render  more  examples  unnecessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spirit. — The  trordof  God. 
Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12.  Rev.  i.  10. 

TABERHArLE. — ^Tlic  body  of  man. — 2 
Cor.  v.  1.  He  know  thai  if  our  earthly 
house  o/ [this]  tabernacle  trr.  re  di^<^oIved. 
—2  Pet.  i.  13, 14.  I  must  shortly  put  off 
this  tabernacle. 

Talknts.     Soe  Runr*. 

Tauks. — The  children  of  the  wicked  one. 
— Matt.  xiii.  ii^- 

Takshish.     See  Ships. 

Teeth. — The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  & 
devourin^r  enemy. — Prov.  xxx.  14.  There 
is  a  gtnrration  whose  teeth  are  as 
ncords  ;  ami  their  jaw-tccth  as  knives 
to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth, 
M.nd  the  needy  from  amovtr  men.  See 
also  Deut.  xxxii.  21.   Psal.  Ivi.  6.  Ivii.  4. 

Teh.    See  Numbeiis. 

Thirst.    Sco  Hunger. 

Thorxs. 

1.  The  cores,  riches,  and  plcasarcsofUfe. 
— Luko  viii.  14.  That  Khichfell  among 
thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  hare 
heard  the  word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked 
with  carcSf  and  riches,  and  pleasures  cf 
life. 

2.  Thorns  and  Briars ;  wicked,  perverse, 
and  untraotable  persons. — £zek.  ii.  0. 
Son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them  . . . 
though  briars  and  thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Third.    Seo  Numbers. 

TnREsiiiNo.^Destniction.— Jcr.  Ii.  33. 
Babylon  is  like  a  tkrcshinf-floor :  it  is 
tiiM  to  throsk  Ker;  that  is,  to  subdue 


and  destroy  her  power.  See  lea.  xli.  15. 
Amos  i.  3.  Micaii  iv.  13.  Uab.  iii.  12. 

Throne.— Kingdom,Governnicnt.--Geii. 
xli.  4.  Only  in  the  throne  wilt  i  be  great- 
er  than  thou.  In  3  Sam.  iii.  10.  kingdom 
nnd  throne  are  synonymous.  To  tran- 
slute  the  kinfrdom/roTfi  the  hovse  of  Saul 
— and  to  (ct  up  the  throne  of  David  over 
Israel.  Tlie  settling  of  the  throne  in  2 
^^am.  vii.  12. 13.  IG.  signiites  the  settlisf 
ur  eutablisluuent  of  tun  government  in 
peace :  and  the  enlargement  of  ths 
throne,  in  V Kings  i.  37.  compare  with 
47.  imidics  a  great  accession  of  power 
nnd  dominiiiHH. 

Thi'nuer. — The  voice  of  God. — Vwal. 
XXIX.  3.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
the  watirs;  the  God  of^/ory thundercth. 
Ju  Rev.  X.  4.  the  srren  thunders  may 
mean  either  a  particular  prophecy,  or 
pitrhaps  sevc:n  distinct  prophecies,  utter- 
ed  by  8even  voices,  loud  as  thunder. 

Tov\r.i:<  nnd  FortresKcs ;  defenders  snd 
protectors,  whether  by  counsel  or  by 
strenvth,  in  pcif^c  or  in  war. — Jsa  ii.  12. 
15.   The  day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall 

be upon  erery    high   tower,  ami 

every  fenced  wall  (  or  fortress). 

Travaii  ing  with  child. 

1.  A  iftatc  of  ann[uish  and  misery. — Jer. 
iv.  3i.  I  have  heard  a  roiee  as  of  a  wo- 
man in  travail,  the  anguish  as  of  her 
that  hriugeih  forth  her  first  child,  the 
voice  of  tlie  daughter  of  Zion.---Jer 
xiii.  21.  Shall  not  sorrows  otertakt 
thee  fiy  a  woman  in  travail  ?  See  also 
Isa.  xxvi.  17,  \6.  Ixvi.  7.  Jcr.  zzx.  6,  7. 

2.  The  sorrow  of  tribulation  or  persecu- 
tion.— Mork  xiii.  r^.  These  an  the  be- 
ginnitttrs  of  sorroirs^  literally,  the  paint 
of  a  woman  in  trarail.  Seo  1  Thesa 
V.  3. 

Tread  under. or  trample  upon. — ^To  over- 
come and  bring  under  subjection. — Psal. 
Ix.  12.  Thrmtgh  God  we  shall  do  ral- 
iantlyifor  it  is  he  that  shail  tread  down 
our  enemies.    See  Isa.  x.  0.  xlv.  25. 

Tree  of  Life. — Immortality. — Rev.  iL  7. 
To  him  that  otereometh,  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description 
of  it  in  Rev.  xxii.  2—14.,  and  an  excel- 
lent sermon  of  Bishop  Home's  Works, 
vol.  iv.  Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Lift. 

Tret:?. 

1.  Men  in  general  fruitful  and  nnfmitAiL 
—Psal.  i.  3.  He  (the  good  man)  shaU 
be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rirers  of  water. 
— ^Matt.  iii.  10.  Every  tree  which  bring' 
e4h  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  heum  demn, 
and  east  into  the  fire. 

2.  Ji  gre^t  tree.-^A  king  or  monirek. 
Sec  Dan.  iv.  19—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom. — Isa.  z.  IB, 
19.  It  shall  consume  the  gfory  of  Vf 

forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  aool 
ond  body. . .  ,And  the  rest  of  the  trees  ff 
fus  forest  shall  be  few..    [See  Csdabs, 
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OiKi.]  Aa  tt««s  danolB  mat  tiif'a  mii 
princetj  to  boopbs,  bnutche.^,  i»r  Sfiroul 
deoote  tbeit  o&ptins-  Thii-  i:i  [~;\  \< 
1.  Jesiu  Christ,  mreipecl(-r  111-,  hnni-ji 
naliira,  U  atylad  a  rod  ef  r,'  •.■■■m  <^ 
Jiiii,  ind  »  branch  out  oi'  ln-i  r,".t-i 
tlut  is,  a  princo  uuinE  froni  lliu  llunih 
of  Divid 

Ve.i,  of  ihe  T™plB.— Tho  Wv  ofClirU 

oponing  thP  kingdom  of  liciveii  liy  lii' 
death,  when  Ilia  voil  of  the  tt^iii^lu  \<-A' 
rant,— Mitt.  xxvu.  f>l.      Tir  i-ei!  of  itir 

JlarA  caasccratcd  for  as  liirmigA  !lu 
voil,  (Aat  u  la  sjy,  hitjti/h. 

I.  The  Jewish  Church.— PbiI  Ish,  ^■ 
TAoB  bro,:sh!e,ta  vine  oh/  ..f  ?:;';;;i' 
8co  also  vcrAi  14.  Jar.    iiii. '^1.     L]roI. 

.Tit,  10.    Hos.  I,   1. 

3-  Christ,  the  head  of  the  chiin-h— Jo!ii 

VistuBD.— The  church  of  I'.rnol.— I^n 
S.  I— (i.  The  Vincfard  of  the  Lonu  Oj 
f/oifi  1^  (Ac  AoHW  of  hrarl. 

Vipers.— The  Children  of  the  wii:kc[ 
ODO.— .Mutt .111.  7.  lii.  34,    O  gcncralin, 

1.  Voice  of  the  Bridegroom.— TIig  fp? 
tivity  of  awodding,  and  Ihc  ctj'tPFsifpiit 
of  joy  which  am  uttered  on  ni'.li  occn 
eions.— Jer.  vii.  34.  nun  inf/  /  r.a«„ 
to  ccate  from  tht  citUs  qf  JiiJah,  an; 
from  tht  streets  ef  Jeruaalem.  Ihf  roiei 
of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladncri.  Ihi 


1.    The    purifyinjK   grue    of    tho    Holj 
'  Spirit.Wohn  iii,  5. — Ezeept  ■  bum  ta 

iorn  ol  water  and  of  ifae  spirit,  kt  caaM 

enter  into  Ike  ktHgdam  of  Coi.  8t«  alio 
I   Psal.  li.  2. 
'2.  Living  ivater. — Ths  word  of  the  Ooa- 

pal. — John  iv.  10.  Ht  lenld  itara  gi«tm 

thct  liTinir  water. 

|W*TEM. 

il.  TroubloB  and  aifliclioni Paftl.  Iiii. 

.  I.  Baeemt.O  Cod  ;  Ttrr  the  waUrs  art 

'  todaof  pei  , 
■iitgetk  up  iipoittkem  Iha 
(Valors  of  the  ri'nr,  tlrong  and  moky, 
i.  a.  army  of  the  kio^  of  Anyrin;  whnaa 
ovorH'hulming  force  ii  compared  to  tha 
waters  of  tha  sreit,  rapid,  and  impe- 
tuous river  EuphratM.     9oe  Kov.  zvii. 


Wjtvi.s  of  tha  Sea. — Numoroua  annia* 
of  tho  li'>atlionB  marcKins  aninat  the 
people  of  God.— Pad.  Uv.  7.  WkichstiU- 
elk  lie  noise  ef  the  te*t,  tht  noiat  of 
their  waves,  gee  al»  Psal.  Ixizii.  0. 
and  iciii.  3, 4. — Jade  13,  Bagiiig  wave* 
of  the  sea. 

WiEK.— SoTon  yaars.— Dan,  ii.  24.  Se- 
Vtnty  we(!ka  are  dstfrmiiud  upon  liy 
people  ;  that  ia,  sevrnti/  leceka  ofytart 
at  four  hurtdred  and  nmelg  years. 

Wheat. — Good  aaod,  the  children  of  the 
klufcdora.    Malt.  liii.  38. 

White.  See  Garhekti,  1,;  Horii,  S.j 


.    Tho  f 
n  Jor.  .ivi 


1 1 ,  and  John 

2,  iJpoakiniT  with  a  fUinl  voice,  denotes 
the  being  in  a  weak  and  low  condition 
— Isa.  iiix.  4.  Thou  shall  he  brottghl 
doien.aaJ  ahall  speak  cnl  ofihe  ^rovnif; 
and  thji  speech  shall  be  low  nut  of  the 

3.  Voice  of  the  Lord.    Soe  TnL'^triBH. 

WtLKINn  ainon;;,  oi  in  the  DiidBt.— 
Watchfulnesa  and  prolocli.in,  —  I.ov 
iKVi.  13.  /is'7f  walk  among  you,  andteiU 
be  your  God. 

Wall.— StabUity  and  safuly.— Zoch. 
5.  /  tcill  be  KiUa  her  a  Wall  of  Cro  round 
about ;  that  is,  I  will  dofend  her  from  all 
enomics  nilhnnl,  by  my  antrcli:,  a 
many  flames  of  liro  BiirrouniJiii;;  lie 

Wa.id.    Soo  Rod. 

WahdfBISO  Stars.     See  Staih, 

Wajhish  with  water.- PuriCcnlinn  I 
ma  and  milt  — Paal.  U.  2.  7.  \Va=l 
ihcrouglUu  from  mint  inoi'iilii.  nnil-, 
cleanse  me/rom  my  sin.  W.i=l,  inc,  ^:J 
,'thaU  be  ichiter  than  nwu.  ' 


Stose, 

WiLDEnxest. 

I.  AH  manner  of  dsaotalion. — lai,  izvii. 
10.  Tht  di^eaeed  city  shall  he  desolate, 
ttiut  tht  haiitatimt  forsaken  and  l^t  like 
a  wildornass. — Jar,  ixii.  6.  Surely  I  icill 
make  thee  a  wildarnesa  [an^  cities 
Itehiet]   are  not  inhabittd.     &ie   alao 


trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  thuir  way  to  . 
the  iicavenly  Canaan— 1  Cor.  i.  0,  0. 
They  tecrt  oeerlhromn  inihe  wildemau. 
JVow  ihise  things  letrr.  our  ezamplts,^- 
Iwi.  xli,  la.  I  viill  make  tht  wilderasM 
a  pool  of  vater. 

Wl-ID. 

1.  yioleni  ITtniJ.- Deatruclion.— Jet.  11. 

1. 1  will  rnist  up  against  Babylon 

0  dsstroyiiiK  wmd, — Jer.  iv.  11, 19.      A 

dry  wind  of  Ike  high  placet  in  the  itll. 

dtmut . . .  area  a  full  wind  from  lhot§ 

plates  ihali  come  unto  me. 
i.  nefmiT  ninds. — General  dBitniellnii. 

— Jor.  xlii.  3(i.  Upon  Etam  mill  Ihrilg 

thr.  four  wind",  from  the  f„ur  aiurKr* 
t.  See  also  Uan  rii  t  vUt.  8. 
1.    See  Am. 
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Wink. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  together  with 
corn  and  oil  (as  it  very  iVcquontly  i») 
denotes  all  kinds  of  temporal  good 
things. — Ilos.  ii.  H.  /  ^«re  htr  com 
mnd  wine,  and  oil.  Sco  Joel  ii.  1!). 
iPsal.  iv.  7. 

%  As  the  choicGBt  heavenly  hlossinsrs  ore 
frequently  represented  in  the  Scripturos 
by  the  salutary  effects  of  tr.irtt ;  so.  from 
the  nosious  and  intoxicating  qualities  of 
that  liquor — (which  anticntly  was  mix- 
ed with  bitter  and  stupefymg  ingre- 
dients, and  given  to  malcfactf>rH  who 
were  about  to  suffer  death) — is  borrow- 
ed a  most  tremendous  imac^n  of  the 
wrath  and  indignation  of  AlniiLrhty  God. 
— -Psal.  Ixxv.  8.  In  the  hand  of  ihr  I^onn 
iktrt  is  a  cup^  and  Ihe  wine  ts  rtd  ;  it  Is 
full  of  mixture,  &c. — Psnl.  Ix.  3.  Thou 
hast  made  us  to  drink  the  wino  of  as- 
tonishment. Sco  Jer.  XXV.  15.  Rev. 
xiv.  10.  xvi.  10. 

WiKK-pREss. — Treadincr  the  wino-prcss, 
from  their  custom  of^  pressing  grajics, 
signifies  destruction  attended  with  ^rreat 
slaughter. — Lament,  i.  15.  The  JLonn 
hath  trodden  vndrr  foot  ail  my  ini*rhty 
men  in  the  midst  of  me  :  he  hath  ealled 
an  assembly  atrainst  vie,  to  cruhh  my 
young  men  .*  tht  Lorii  hath  trodden  the 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judahy  as  in  a 
wino-prcss.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. 

WlNOS. 

1.  Protection. — Psal.  xvii.  8.  Hide  me 
vnder  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  See 
Psal.  xxxvi.  7.  and  xc.  4. 

9.  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are 
emblems  of  exaltation. — Isa.  xl.  31.  They 
shall  mount  vp  with  wings  as  envies ; 
that  is,  they  shall  be  highly  exalted. 

Wolf. — A  thief,  or  religious  impostor ;  a 
devourcr  of  the  church. — Luke  x.  3.  / 
send  you  forth  as  lait^ts  amonpr  wolves. 
— John  X.  12.  lie  that  is  a  hirelinfr, . . . 
aeeth  the  wolf  coming  and  lea  ret h  the 
sheep,  andflceth;  and  the  wolf  scattereth 
them. 

WOMAW. 

1.  A  city,  a  state,  or  body  politic,  or  the 
inhabitants  thereof. — The  davghter  of 
Tyro  in  Psal.  xlv.  12.,  of  Babylon  in 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  8.,  and  of  Jerusalem  in  2 
Kings  xix.  21.,  signifies  the  inhabitants 
of  those  cities,  respectively.  The  davgh- 
ter  of  Jerusalem,  when  virtuous,  is  hnn- 
oived  with  the  high  appellation  of  the 
espoused  of  God  in  Isa.  iiv.  1.  5.  Iwi.  G 
— 14.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  4.  When  wicked 
and  idolatrous,  she  is  styU»d  the  harlot, 
the  adulteress.    See  Auultkress. 

2.  The  true  church  of  Christ. — Rev.  xiii. 
1.    A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun. 


h 


Write. — To  publish  or  notify.  This  wsi 
the  first  intention  of  writing ;  and,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  no  writings  were  made  but 
upon  pillars  or  monuments,  merely  to 
notify  things. — Jer.  xxii.  3().  Write  thm 
man  childless;  that  is,  publisii  it,  and  let 
all  men  know  that  he  shall  have  no  child 
to  succcod  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it 
afipcars  from  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  lt<.  and 
Matt.  i.  12.,  that  Jeconiah  (of  wJioui  the 
prophet  is  speaking)  had  children ;  but 
being  born  probably  ai^er  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon,  where  he  lived  many  years 
a  captive,  none  of  them  ever  succeeded 
to  the  royal  autliority.  dco  2  Kings 
XX \ . ^/ . 

Yoke. 

1.  Oppressive  bondage. — Deut.  xxviii.4d. 
He  shall  put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy 
neck,  until  he  shall  have  destroyed  thee. 
Sec  Jer.  xxviii.  14.  In  Gal.  v.'l.  The 
yohe  of  bondage  means  the  burthensome 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from 
which  the  Christian  law  of  liberty  has 
delivered  us. 

2.  Punishment  for  sm. — Lam.  i.  14.  Tkt 
r'oko  of  my  transgrtssions  is  btnmd  hf 
lis  hand.  » 

3.  Tlioso  useful  restraints,  which  arise 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  ought 
to  pay  to  his  laws. — Lam.  iii.  27.  It  is 
good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  ni  kis 
youth. 

4.  The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Jesos 
Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispositions  and 
duties  which  flow  from  them. — Matt.  xi. 
29, 30.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  sii^ 
learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  foKty 
in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  yimr 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy  andmyhur- 
den  is  light. — QuesncpB  remark  upon 
the  last  sentence  is  not  more  beautiful 
than  devout.  "  How  easy  and  sweet  is 
it,  to  serve  Christ  even  in  bearing  bis 
cross !  Plow  hard  and  painful  is  the 
slavery  of  the  world,  of  sin.  and  of  our 
o^ii  passions,  even  with  all  their  fidss 
pleasures!  That  satisfaction,  peace, and 
comfort,  which  grace  gives  here  below, 
and  that  which  liopo  encourages  us  to 
expect  in  heaven,  make  a  Christian  foil 
amends  tor  all  his  pains  in  subduing  his 
piissions,  and  in  opposing  the  world. .  A 
yoke,  which  Christ  takes  together  with 
us. — can  tfiat  be  uneasy.'  A  Imrihm, 
which  He  bears  in  us  by  Ills  Spiiilr- 
can  that  be  heavy  P  Come  then,  taste 
and  know  by  experience  how  sweet  the 
Lord  is,  tuid  how  worthy  Uis  yoke  it  to 
bo  chosen  and  loved  '" 
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mined among  the  .lews.  III.  110 — 112. 
Actions  siiidlto  be  done,  when  on  the 
point  of  being  done,  I.  540. ;  or  declar- 
ed to  be  done,  ibid.  II.  504. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  IV.  21^0.  By  whom 
written,  ibid.  Genuineness  and  authenti- 
city, 300.  Scope,  301.,  Chronoloffy,  :J02, 
3i«.  Analysis  of  this  book,  303,  304. 
Observations  on  its  style,  304,  305.  Im- 
portance oft  his  book,  as  an  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  305—307.  Con- 
firmation of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  I. 
100,  101.  Coincidence  betwe'»n  it  and 
the  apostolic  epistles.  104 — 107.     Com- 

'  mentators  on  this  book,  II.  780,  700. 

Adjunct y  metonymy  of,  what,  II.  500. 
Examples  of  it,  604— 50G. 

Adoption^  ceremony  of.  III.  417,  418. 

Adverbs  J  (emphatic)  instances  of,  11.511. 

JEraSy  (Jewish)  account  of,  111.  175. 

African  Translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
noticoof,  II.  200,201. 

Afghan  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 11.273. 

Af^c  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  how  ascer- 
tained, II.  37. 


Agreement  of  antient  mumseiipts  aod 
versions,  a  proof  of  the  uncomipted 

?roservation  of  the  Scripturesy  I.  113, 
14.  117—110.  Of  qaotaUons  by  Chris- 
tian writers,  a  like  proof.     Seo  Qicffta- 
tions. 
Agriculture  of  the    Jews,  aecoont  o( 

III.  441—440. 

Afrippa,  or  Herod- A^ppa,  ftccoont  of, 
HI.  101. ;  and  of  Agrippa,  junior,  lOI. 
Propriety  of  Paul's  addross  to  Affrippe, 

IV.  325,  32«5. 

Ahady  or  Achad,  a  Syriairii(id^  notiee  of, 
HI.  344. 

Albanian  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  II.  2G0. 

Alexander  of  Pontos,  faBdlooe  miracles 
recorded  of,  exposed,  iL308. 

Alexandrian  Manuscript,  accotint  of,  II. 
00—71.  Fac-similo  or  it,  72,  73. 

Alexandrian  Version.    See  Septuagimt. 

Alexandrine  Recension  of  tbe  ff ew  Tes- 
tament, account  of.  II.  53. 

Allegorical  sense,  II.  405. 

Allegory  defined,  II.  604.  Different  q»e- 
cies  of,  ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  allegories,  fiOS— 609. 

Allusions  to  tho  Old  Teetmment  in  the 
New,  II.  442,  443. 

Alphabetical  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  ac- 
count of,  II.  471,  472. 

Al  tar  iothe  unknown  God,  origin  of,  1. 225. 

American  Translations  of  the  Scriptnret 
notice  of,  II.  201—204. 

Amharic  Version  of  the  Bible,  notice  e£, 
II.  200. 

Ammont'an  Sections,  what,  IT.  150^ 

Ammonites,  idol  deities  of,  III.  343. 

Amos,  (the  prophet)  account  of,  lY.  148. 
Occasion  of  hiis  prophecy,  149.  Its  ■cope, 
ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  150. 
Observations  on  his  style,  150.  Com- 
mentators on  Amos,  II.  77?. 
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Analogy  of  faith  defined,  II.  G5G.  Its 
iiiiportunco  in  studying  the  sacred  wri- 
tiujrsy  557.  Rules  for  investigating  tiie 
analogy  of  faith,  55ti— 568. 

Analogy  of  Scripture.  See  Parallel^Pas- 


sages. 


Analysis  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  impor- 
tance of,  II.  54G. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high 
Driest  by  Saint  Paul,  I.  102, 103. 

AnastasiuSf  (the  emperor)  did  not  alter 
the  four  Gospels,  I.  119,  120.  and  note. 

Ancestors^  ^\xi  for  posterity,  II.  5i)l. 

Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, account  of,  II.  211. 

Annas ^  the  high  priest,  notice  of,  III.  273. 

Ante'Hieronymian  version  of  the  Bible, 
II.  196, 197. 

Anthropopatkyt  nature  of,  II.  51>9.  Ex- 
amples of,  ibid.  600. 

Anttmtitits  (Biblical),  importance  of  to  the 
studjr  of  the  sacred  writings,  II.  54G. 
Cautions  in  applying  tlicni,  547,  548. 
Notice  of  principal  works  on,  725 — 728. 

Antitype,  what,  II.  649.  Rules  for  tlie  ap- 

41ication  of  types  to  antitypes,  652 — (>55. 
mmf,an  Medal,  confirms  the   Mosaic 
account  of  tho  Deluge,  I.  217. 
Ahjtoealypse.  See  Rev3ation  of  Saint  John. 
Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  1. 626. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, why  rejected  from  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  1.  627—629.  Their  uses,  (KU 
634.  II.  ^)5.  Analysis  of  these  books, 
IV.  212 — ^220.  Supposed  quotations  from 
them  in  tho  New  Testament,  II.  443, 
444^  Notice  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of 
Enoch,  I.  630,  631.  And  of  the  Ascon- 
■ion  of  Isaiah,  631.  Actual  value  of  these 
prodoctions,  633,  634. 

2.  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  AVio  Testa- 
ment, I.0!I5.  Enumeration  of  these  wri- 
tings, ilnd.  636.  External  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  never  considered 
as  inspired  or  canonical,  637 — 639.  In- 
ternal evidence,  639 — 648.  These  apo- 
cryphal books  are  so  far  from  affecting 
the  credibility  of  the  ffenuino  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are 
confirmed  by  them,  648—650. 95. 

Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles 
ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  310. 

Apostles  and  Evangelists,  credibility  of. 
Bee  Credibility  and  Inspiration. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
87, 88.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the 
Scriptures,  76. 

Appartl,  royal,  account  of,  III.  85,86. 
Numerous  changes  of  apparel  deemed  a 
necessary  part  of  treasure,  403.  Ac- 
count of  the  various  articles  of  Jewish 
l^)|iarel,  391—402. 

Aquila's  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
aeeount  of,  II.  183. 

JrMa^  horrors  of  the  GiMt  DtMrt  of, 
dMcnbed,  Ul.  53-50. 


Arabic  language,  notice  of,  II.  32.  Ara- 
bic grammars  and  lexicons,  709. 

Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  II. 
190, 191.  Of  tho  Samaritan  rentatcuch, 
14.  And  of  tho  New  TcRtamcnt,  207,208. 
Modern  Arabic  versions.  272, 273. 

Archelaus,  account  of.  III.  99,  100. 

ApXKfvvayoyo^,  office  of.  III.  241. 

Architecture,  of  the  Jews,  III. 

Areopagus,  tribunal  of,  III.  125,  126. 

Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  why  at 
war  with  Herod  the  Great,  1. 102. 

Aristcas's  fabulous  account  of  the  Scptua- 
£int  version  exposed,  II.  164 — 166.  Fa- 
bulous miracles  related  of  Aristcos  the 
Proconnesian  exposed,  I.  307. 

Arithmetic  of  tho  Jews,  III.  445,  45G. 

Armenian  Vor.<uon  of  the  Old  Testament 
II.  196.  And  New  Testament,  208, 200. 

Armies  of  tho  Jews,  levies  and  materiaLi 
of,  III.  187—189.  Officers  of.  189,  190. 
Mode  of  encamping,  192^^194.  How 
paid,  105. 

Arms  of  the  Jews,  III.  195—201.  And 
of  the  Romans  208—210. 

Amobius,  tuittimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  1  cstamcnt,  1.  60. 

Arrotrs,  divination  by,  HI.  359. 

Article  J  (Greek)  elucidations  of,  II.  508— 
510. 

Articles  of  Faith,  not  to  be  establislied 
from  single  obscure  or  figurative  texts, 

II.  60l». 

Arts,  origin  of,  III.  454.  The  late  inven- 
tion and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  History  of 
the  Deluge,  1.  172—170.  State  of  tha 
Arts,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of 
Moses.  III.  454.  From  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses until  the  Captivity,  454, 455.  And 
aAcr  the  Captivity,  455, 456.  Accounts 
of  some  of  tho  arts,  practised  by  the 
Jews,  4r>(l — '164. 

Asaph^  Psalms  ascribed  to,  IV.  96. 

Ascension,  Odes  of,  what,  IV.  108.  Ac- 
count of  tho  Apocrvphal  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  I.  631.  (W,  6:V4. 

Asiatic  (modern)  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, notice  of,  II.  270 — 289. 

Recension  of  MSS.  of  the  Now  Tep- 

tament,  II.  55. 

AsmoTucan  Princes^  brief  account  of,  III. 
96,  97. 

Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  a  PhcDnician  idoli 
notice  of.  III.  345. 

Astronomy  and  Astrology  of  the  Jewi, 

III.  4(K>. 

Atheists,  principles  of,  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Gospel,!.  480.  481.  Effecto 
of,  in  republican  Franco,  32,  33. 

AthenagOTMSf  teitimonv  of,  to  the  genu* 
inenew  of  tho  N«w  TMUnMnt,  1. 88. 

Athens,  origin  of  ikm  altar  oroctad  aii  to 

tnd  St.  PMtlMMIgf^ 

oonfiiBti  K4|HH|Hr  W-  <md 
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22G.  Remarks  on  his  tdmirablo  ad- 
dress to  thoin,  IV.  32:^-325. 

Atonement y  true  notion  of,  unknown  to 
the  heathen,  I.  9.  Though  they  folt  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  lt>5. 
The  doctrine  of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
Teiitainent,  404 — 406.  Day  of,  how  ce- 
lebrated, III.  312,  313.  Its  typical  re- 
ference, 313,  314. 

Mthentieity  defined,  I.  40.  Of  the  Old 
Testament,  proved,  41 — 50.  Particu- 
larly of  the  Pentateuch,  51 — 67.  And 
of  the  New  Testament,  f)8 — lOiK    Reca- 

S»itulation  of  this  argument,  502.  504. 
i^Hpecially  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  and  Luko  i. 
and  ii.  IV.  23f*— 248.  Of  Luko  viii.  30. 
2H1,2S2.  Of  Jolm  vii.  53.  and  viii.  1—11. 
290.  note.  Examination  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  1  John,  V.  7.  435--4(>l. 
AnthoTy  put  for  his  book  or  writings,  II. 
591.  Importance  of  knowing,  542. 
659. 


B. 


Baal,  (idol)  account  of,  III.  345.    And 

of  his  worsliip,  354,  355. 
Baalbcritk,  BaaJzebuhf  and  Baalzephon, 

(idols)  account  of.  III.  345,  346. 
Baal-peor,  a  Canaanitiah  idol,  notice  of, 

III.  344. 
Babylon^  (prophecies    Concerning)  and 

their  fulfilment,  I.  332,  333. 
BaUhylia,  or  consecrated  stones.  III.  347. 
Balaam's  Ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I. 

693. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  notice  of.  III.  60. 
Banishment y  a  Jewish  punisliinunt.  III. 

141. 
Bir;)/t>m  of  proselytes.  III.  2C^.  Spiritual 

grace  of,  ibid.  note.     Observance  of,  a 

proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  153. 
Bavtist  Missionaries  nXScmm^rOf  notice 

or  oriental  versions  of  the  Scripturen, 

either  translated  by  them,  or  printed  at 

tlieir  press,  II.  271—280. 
Bargains  and  Sales  how  made,  III.  183, 

184. 
Barberini  Manuscripts,  notice  of,  II.  1 1 1. 
Bama6A9,  testimony  of,to  the  genuineness 

and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  87. 
Baruch,  apocryphal  book  of,  IV.  217. 
Basque,  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, II.  266. 
Bath,  much  used,  III.  432. 
Battle,  order  of,  III.  202,  203. 
Beards,  indignity  of  cutting,  in  the  East, 

illustrated.  III.  398,  399. 
Beatinjt  to  Death,  III.  148. 
Beheading,  an  oriental  punishment,  III. 

147. 
Bef  and  the  Dragon,  apocryphal  history 

of,  IV.  218.      ^  '^    *~"  ^''  ^ 

Belgian  Versions  of  the  Bible,  II.  864. 


Benefits  conferred  by  Chriatianity  a  proof 
tliat  it  isfromCrod,  I.  45tf,  459.  Review 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,oa 
the  characters  and  condoct  of  the  firsft 
Christians,  45}>— -462.  On  society,  in 
private  life,  I.  462-— 465.  On  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  world,  465—407.  Ou 
literature  and  the  arts,  467—470.  Re- 
capitulation of  the  benefit*  actually  con- 
ferred by  the  Gospel  on  rarioua  natioDs 
of  the  world,  472— 47ti. 

jf^enira^ee  Translation  of  the  Bible,  II.  976. 

Bethlehem,  massacre  of  the  infants  at,  I. 
l}iiiy,5S7.  Their  age  explained,  UI.  174. 

Betrothing  in  marriage.  III.  42^. 

Bible,  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
I.  508,509.  Moral  qualifications  for  stu- 
dying it  advantageously,  510,  511.  In 
what  order  it  should  be  read,  511 — 513. 
Refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world, 
449,  450.  Does  not  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  persecution,  447—44!*. 
Harmony  between  all  its  parts,  a  proof 
of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  454, 
455.  As  also  its  preservation,  456.  Scar- 
city of  the  Bible  in  the  dark  oges,  11. 
216, 217.  Rude  attempts  to  communirate 
some  idea  of  its  contents  to  the  poor  snd 
illiterate,  217— 220.  Jewish  commen- 
tators on,  737 — ^739.  List  of  Schoha  on, 
735—737.  Commentaries  of  Uie  Fathen 
on,  739 — 744.  Foreign  conuneatatorB 
on  the  whole  Bible,  74&— 748.  Britidi 
commentators  on  the  whole  Bible,  749— 
757.  See  Heriptures,  Versions,  Tfjes- 
ment  (Old),  and  Testament  (New). 

Biblia  Paupcrvm,  or  Poor  Man's  Bible, 
devcription  of,  II.  217— 2S0. 

Blasphemy,  how  punished  mmang  the 
Jews,  III.  128.  ^ 

Blind  Man  restored  to  tight,  remarks  co 
the  miracle  of,  I.  275— '^77. 

Blount,  (Mr.)  absnrd  and  contradietorT 
nr)tions  of,  on  religion  and  morab,  1. 
25.     His  profligacy,  34. 

Bohemian  Translation  of  the  Bible,  no- 
tice of,  II.  267. 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contraiy 
tenets  of,  on  religion  and  morals,  1. 28- 
31.    Mis  hypocrisy  exposed,  34. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  bj  the  id- 
ticnts,  however  small,  I.  122.  Form  of 
the  antiont  books.  III.  459,  460. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  I.  123. 

Book  of  Jttsher,TemiBakB  on,  I.  134.  IV.SI 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  obserra- 
tions  on,  I.  123.  IV.  21. 

Bottles,  form  of,  III.  389.  451. 

Boundaries  of  the  HoJy  Land,  III.  3—6. 

Brazen  Serpent,  worshipped  by  the  lews, 

111.  (Ml,  iS43p. 

Bread,  how  prepared  mmoDat  the  JewL 

III.  433,  434.  ^ 

Bricks,  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  andetber 

oriental  natioiis,aecoiuit  of.  III.  378,379. 
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Brij'Bkassat  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
11.  270. 

BritoHSy  (Antient),  writing  of,  111.  456, 
457.  notes. 

Bruising  in  a  mortari  a  Jewish  puiiisli- 
ment,  III.  147. 

Bulgarian  TratuUuian  of  the  Bible,  no- 
tice  of,  11.  368. 

Btdocha  Translation  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, II.  273. 

BuUom  Translation  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  11.  2D1. 

Burial,  rites  of.  III.  407—504. 

Burning  alivCf  111.  149. 

Burning  of  the  dead.  III.  499. 

Burnt-offering 8 f  account  of,  111.  282. 

Bijzantine  Recension  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 11.  54,  55. 


C. 


Caipkas,  (the  High  Priest)  notice  of,  III. 
273. 

Caius  RomanuSf  testimony  of,  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  New  Testament,  I.  81. 

Cajetan's  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible,  no- 
tice of,  II.  222. 

Calamities  with  which  the  Holy  Land 
was  visited.  111.  64 — 74. 

CaUndar,  (Jewish)  111.  168—173. 

Calf,  golden)  worshipped  by  the  Israel- 
ites, Ul.  339.  Account  of  the  golden 
calves  made  by  Jeroboam,  340,  «Al. 

Calvary,  notice  of,  HI.  19. 

Camps,  Jewish,  form  of.  III.  102 — 194. 

Cana,  observations  on  the  miracle  wrought 
at,  I.  266. 

Canaan,  land  of,  III.  2.  Vast  population 
of,  accounted  for,  I.  594,  595.  lit.  64. 

CanaaniteSf  extirpation  of,  considered,  I. 
560,  561,  562.  Notice  of  their  idols, 
III.  343,  344. 

Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of, 
L  47.  When  fixed,  I.  48.  141.  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  70,  71. 

Captain  of  the  Host,  power  of.  III.  190. 

Captives,  cruel  treatment  of,  III.  204. 
214,  215. 

Carthaginians,  horrid  sacrifices  of,  I.  7. 
and  6.  note. 

Castalio^s  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  no- 
tice of,  II.  223. 

Catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 1. 46.  And  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 77. 

Catholic  EpistleSfOnsin  of  the  appellation 
6f,  IV.  408.  Its  antiquity,  409.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
in  what  order  usually  placed,  ihid,  410. 
Commentators  on  them.  II.  797,  798. 

Cause,  metonymy  of,  defined,  II.  589. 
Examples  of  it,  590—592. 

Caverns  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 
III.  49,  50. 

CeUhaey,  Romish  Doctrine  of,  not  finud- 
«d  on  Scripturei  11.  553. 


Cehus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuinenosi 
and  autlicuticity  of  tlio  New  Testament, 
1.  9*2.  And  to  tlio  character  of  Oirist. 
200,  And  of  the  first  Chriatians,  208. 

CensuSy  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke,  explain- 
ed, I.  5.:I6,  587.  Why  not  noticed  by 
profane  writers,  210. 

Crrinthus,  account  of  tlie  tenets  of,  IV. 
2*K),  2!)4.  His  testimony  to  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  90. 

Cetubim,  an  antient  division  of  the  Old 
Testament,  account  of,  II.  142. 

Choi dnismsot the  New  Testament,  II.  29. 

Chaldee  Language,  notice  of,  II.  32. 
Chaldee  granunar,  704. 

Chaldee  words  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, II.  1.  and  note. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures. 
See  Targums. 

Chaldees,  idolatry  of,  I.  5.  note  5. 

Chaptr.rs  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  II.  148.  And  in  the 
New  Testament,  151. 

CAararfer:r,( Hebrew)  antiquity  of,  11.4,5. 

Chariots,  military,  notice.  III.  191. 

Chemosh,  a  Moabitish  Idol,  notice  of,  ID. 
344. 

Cherem,of  irremissible  vow, III.  332,323. 

Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  who  they 
were,  111.  189. 

Children,  birth  of.  III.  413.  Circumci- 
sion and  naming  of,  ibid.  Privileges  of 
the  first-born  child,  ibid.  414.  Nurture 
and  education  of,  414,  415.  Parental 
authority  over  them,  415,  416.  Adop- 
tion of,  417. 

Chinese  translations  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  II.  280.  And  of  translations  into 
languages  derived  fVom  it,  2^^,  281. 

X«ra»v  or  Tunic,  how  distinguished  from 
the  Iparuw  or  upper  garment,  UL  393. 
395. 

Christ,  (Jesus)  Conversation  of,  with 
Nicodemus  considered.  III.  261.  note. 
Duration  of  liis  ministry,  II.  489,  490. 
In  what  respect  the  "  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept,"  III.  288.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  vicanoui 
atonement  of  Christ,  307,308.  And  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I.  154.  His 
sufferings  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb, 
III.  307— :)09.  Probably  commenced 
his  ministry  in  a  jubilee  year,  319.  Cir- 
cumstances of  his  crucifixion  considered 
and  Ulustrated,  III.  152—159.  Testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  1. 196.  Of  the  Talmudi, 
ibid.  197.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  198.  Of  Su- 
etonius, 199.  Of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  JElius 
Lampridius,  and  Cclsus,  200.    OfPor- 

?hyry,  Julian,  and  Mohammed,  201. 
esus  Christ,  put  for  his  doctrine,  H. 
590.  Parables,  why  used  by  him,  611 . 
618.  Difficulties  in  his  genealogy  tolvedt 
L  533, 534.  Why  he  used  extenxal 
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in  performing  some  of  his  miracles,  J. 
251 — 253.  And  gave  diflferent  dcff recs 
of  notoriety  to  tliem,  248--250.  Their 
naiubcr,  2oO.  Variety,  ibid.  Design, 
257--2G1.  Greatness,  2GI,  202.  Before 
whom  wrought,  262.  In  what  manner 
rouirht,  2r»'r  Their  effects,  265.  Were 


w 


never  dcni«ri,  ibid.    A  critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  Clirista  miracles,  parti- 
culurly  tlie  conversion  of  water  into  wine, 
2(»r>.  The  fording  of  fivo  tiiousand  men, 
2<»G,  2''»7.  Tlio  healing  of  the  paralytic, 
*^08.  The  giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who 
had  boon  born  blind,  i^69— 272.  The  rais- 
jii^  of  Jarius's  daughter  to  life,  272,273. 
Ot  tlio  widow's  son  at  Nain,  273.     And 
of  Lazaru:*,  274 — 277.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  Christ's   crucifixion  illustrated, 
III.  153 — 15'.).  The  circumstances  of  his 
re.surrcction   stated   and  scrutinized,  I. 
077__3(H).     The  miracles  of  Christ  com- 
pared with  protended  pagan  and  popish 
miracles.  303 — 313.  Character  of  Christ, 
410 — 423.     Testimonies  of  heathen  ad- 
versaries to  his  life  and  character,  lUd — 
202.     Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  in- 
fidels, Chubb  and  Rousseau,  to  his  cha- 
racter, 421 ,  422.  Salvation  only  through 
him,   C24.     Necessity  of  believmg  m 
him,  and  danger  of  rejecting  him,  ibid. 
i't'2iy.     See  Mkssiah. 
Christianity  yiiropa.sQiion  of,a  proof  of  the 
credibility  oi  the  Now  Testament,  1. 155. 
And  tliat  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  34(i 
— 350.     Gibbon's  five  secondary  causes 
of  its  success  refuted,  353 — 356.   Its  re- 
jection by  the  Jews,  and   non-universa- 
1itv,noarorument  atrainst  its  divine  oriffi- 
nal,  but  rather  a  confirmation,  356 — !^75. 
Kxcellcnce  of  its  doctrines,  403—400. 
And   morality,  410 — 423.     Superiority 
of  its  motives  to  duty,  428.     Its  doc- 
trines not  con'"ary  to  reason,  42*.^ — 1.32. 
Does  not  cstablisli  a  system  of  priostcraA, 
437.     Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on 
the  contrary  invites  it,  439,  440.     Its 
morality  not  too  strict,  440,  441.     Nor 
are  any  of  its  moral  precepts  unreahona- 
blo  and  impracticable,  44 1 — 445.     Does 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  445, 44G.  Nor 
overlook  the   generous    sentiments  of 
friendship  and  patriotism, 447 — 449.  Nor 
inculcate  either  intolerance  or  persecu- 
tion, 451—454.   The  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity (evinced  by  facts),  to  promote  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  man- 
kind, 457 — 476.  Comparison  of  the  actual 
effects  of  the  Gospel,  with  those  produ- 
ced by  the  atheistical  philosophy,  477 — 
481 .  A  further  proof  tuat  it  is  from  God, 
is  afforded  by  its  superiority  over  all 
otlier  reliorionB,482.PartiouIarly  in  its  per- 
fection, 483.  Its  openness,  484.  Its  adap- 
fntion  to  the  capacities  of  all  men,  484. 
The  spirituality  of  its  worship,  485.   Its 
Apposition  to  the  spirit  ^f  the  world,  48C. 


Its  humiliation  of  man  and  exalting  tlie 
Deity,  ibid.  Its  restoration  of  order  to 
the  world,  467.  Its  tendency  to  eradi- 
cate all  evil  passions  from  the  heart,  ikiJ. 
Its  contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and 
ambition  of  mankind,  ibid.  Its  restoring 
the  divine  image  to  man,  468.  Its  migh- 
ty effects,  48d— 4JX). 

CnristiaiUf  exemplary  character  and  coo- 
duct  of,  I.  459—461.  Attested  by  their 
heathen  adversaries,  202 — ^209.  461, 462. 
The  crimes  of  nomituLl  Christians  not 
chargeable  on  the  Gotfpel,  470—472. 

Chronicles,  (two  books  of)  IV.  51.  Their 
title,  ibid.  Author  and  date,  52,  53. 
Scope  and  analysis  of  these  books,  54, 
55.  Observations  on  these  books,  55. 
Account  of  the  Targums  of  Chaldee 
paraphrases  on,  II.  162. 

Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in, 
considered,  and  ^own  to  be  unfounded, 
1. 544 — 548.  Importance  of  to  bibliol 
students,  11.544.  Notice  of  the  principal 
writers  on  sacred  chronology,  729,  7110. 

ChronohgicuJ  Index  of  the  Scripture  his- 
tory, III.  556—583. 

Chubb f  (Mr.)  absurd  and  contradictory  ts- 
nets  of,  concerning  religion,  I.  27.  His 
hypocrisy,  34.  Involuntary  testimony  of, 
totlie  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  421 .  n^U. 

Church  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its 
various  members,  III.  253--26d.  And 
of  its  ministers,  261 — ^273. 

Churches,  (Christian)  state  of,  necesssry 
to  be  made  known  in  studying  the  Epis- 
tles, II.  65i)-r661, 

Cilicisms  of  the  New  Testament,  II.  31. 

Cingalese  translation  of  the  Bible,  II.  277, 
278. 

Circumcision,  necessity  of  the  Sacrament 
of.  III.  257.  Its  mystical  and  nioral 
rcaiions,  258.  Analogy  between  it  and 
baptism,  258.  note.  How  and  when  per- 
formed, 258, 259. 

Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratives  a  proof  of  theii  authenticity, 
I.  47 — 49. ;  as  also  that  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 00—02.,  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment narratives,  100.  104. 

Cities,  how  besieged,  III.  5W0.  Treat- 
ment of,  when  captured,  203.  Notice  of 
the  Jewish  cities,  389. 

Citizens,  (Roman)  privileges,  and  treat- 
ment of,  when  prisoners,  III.  119^^121. 
Could  not  be  condemned  or  pnnished 
without  a  trial,  118,  119. 

Clarius's  Revision  of  the  Vulgmte,  notice 
of,  II.  224. 

Classes  of  the  Jewish  priests,  account  of, 

III.  266. 

Classic  Poets  of  Greece,  proofs  tluA 
Paul  was  intimately  aequamted  with, 

IV.  226.  note. 

Classification  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  IV.  221— SSM. 
CUmtnt  of  Al6xaiidm>  tagtimnmy  of,  to 
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the  e<enumencs8  of  the  New  Testament, 

&&me7U  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the 

rnaineness   of  the   New   Testament, 
r7,  88.  r 

aimate  of  the  Holj  Land,  III.  27, 2d. 
Coceeian  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
■tricturea  on,  II.  502. 
Cock'crowingf  a  dirision  of  time,  ac- 
count of,  III.  1(33. 

Codex  j9UT4indrinu3  -  II.  fif^— 73 
Ambrosiatms  •  -  II.  82 
Jirgenleo-Purpureutf  vel 

QBsarcus        -  II.  80—82 

Argenteus  -  II.  91, 1)2 

JIugiensis         •  -         II.  101 

BasiUensis,  B.  VI.  21.         II.  100 


Basihensis  y 

II. 

10<) 

BasiliO'  Vaticanus 

.       II. 

82 

Ben-Asher  and  Btn^Naph' 

taU 

II. 

37 

Beza  vel  CaiUakrigisnsis  II.  85-8D 

Boemerianms 

II. 

98 

Briziensis 

11. 

106 

CttseruE 

II. 

42 

Carisruhensis 

II. 

42 

Claro  mtnUanut 

II.  90,  91 

Coislininnus 

II. 

82 

ColbertiuMS 

II. 

80 

CorsendoAcensie 

-        II. 

107 

Cottoniatuts 

II.  77—80 

Cottonianus  (Titui 

t  C.  XV.) 

II.  84 

1,85 

CrUieus    .     - 

II. 

85 

Cuprius 
Eonerianus 

II.  90, 

100 

II. 

110 

Kphremi 

II.  8S 

),90 

Fhrentinus 

11. 

42 

HarhiatmSf  5598 

.        II. 

102 

HiUel 

II. 

37 

Jericho 

II. 

37 

LaudiataUf  A. 

II. 

41 

LaudiamUf  3. 

II.  96,  97 

Leicestrcfuis 

n.  109, 

110 

MalaharUus 

II.  45—481 

Mediolanensis 

II. 

42 

Montfortianut 

II.  107, 

108 

yorimbergensis 

II. 

42 

Palimpsestus  Of  Rescriptus  II. 

51 

Ptirisiensis  27 

II. 

43 

Parisicnsis  84 

.         II. 

43 

Regius,  2861 

II. 

102 

Regius^  50 

II. 

109 

Regiomantamuf 

II. 

43 

Rescriptus  Malthmi  Evan- 

gelii 

II.  95,96| 

San-  Oermajicnais 

11. 

101 

Sarratianus 

.       IT. 

80 

Sinai 

II. 

37 

Turicensis 

II. 

a3 

VffcnbcLchiamis'l 

II. 

103 

P'atiraniLS 

II.  74—771 

$'intn^ 

II. 

42 

I'intiobonensis 

II. 

110 

Codices  Bilingues 

II. 

84 

AmbrojiiBni 

II.  93.94' 

Codices  Manners- Suttoniani  II.  104,105 
Mosqitcnjcs  -  II.  lOii 

d  De  Rossi  collati    •        II.  43,  44 

Cognate,  or  Kindred  LanguagCii,  what  ho 
termed,  II.  31,  Account  of  them,  32 
The  use  of  the  cognate  language:*  for  il- 
lustrating  the  Scriptures  ciuciiiatcd,  II. 
33.  514 — 516.  Lexicon:}  and  grainniara 
of  the  cognate  languages,  707 — 711. 

Coins,  (anticnt)  collateral  tcstimouy  of  to 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
317—2251. 

Coincidence  ofthe  Old  and  Ne wTestament 
narratives  with  the  relations  of  profane 
authors  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  I.  lUO 
—104.  15;>— 216. 

Cold  Season^ui  Pale8tine,noticeof,III.30. 

Collins,  (Mr.)  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  on  religion,  I.  26.  Hypocrisy, 
34. 

Colossians,  Saint  Paulas  Epistle  to,  IV. 
3()8.  ^count  ofthe  church  at  Coloss9y 
ibid.  Bite  of  this  Epistle,  364.  Its  oc- 
casion, ibid.  Scope  and  Analysis  of  its 
contents,  305.  Conmientators  on  it,  II. 
795,  796. 

Commm/arie^,  different  classes  of,  11.563. 
Of  commentaries  strictly  so  called,  564. 
Their  utility,  566.  Desi^  to  bo  kept  in 
riew  in  consulting  them,<j07.  Rules  for 
consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
567 — 569.  List  of  the  principal  com- 
mentators on  the  Bible,  II.  735 — 810. 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Jows,par  • 
tieulorly  with  theTyrian8,III.  474—478. 

Compmrtson  not  to  bo  extended  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  an  allegory,  II.  608, 
609. 

Compensation^  in  what  cases  allowed,  III. 
138. 

Complexion,  rarietiet  of,  in  different  na- 
tions, not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account 
ofthe  origin  of  mankind,  I.  181.  182. 

Concordances  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ac- 
count of,  II.  528.  To  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  Septuagint  rersion,  529.  And 

to  the  English  Bible,  530,  531. 

C<mm&i9ie5,  condition  of|  among  the  Jewi. 
III.  406,  407. 

Conjecture,  (critical)  rules  for  appljring 

to  the  determination  of  yarioos  readings, 

II.  331,  332. 

Constantinopolitan    Rescension    of  the 

New  Testament,  II.  54,  55. 
Context,  definition  of,  II.  535.   Rules  for 

investigating  it,  53&— 641.    Imoortanco 

of  attending  to  the  context,  in  tne  inter- 
pretation of  allegories,  605. ;  and  also 

of  parables,  614. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  and  cession  of  alien- 
able property,  bow  made.  III.  183,  184. 

Contracts  of  marriage,  407. 
Contradictions,  alle^d  to  exist  in  the 

Scriptiirpj«.con»idered,and  shown  toharo 

no  foundation,  I.  529—531.  In  historictl 

p«ssage9,531— 543   In  chronology,  644 
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— f)49.    Between  prophecies  and  thoir 

fulfilment,  fvlH — 550.  In  doctrine,  551 — 

5r>ii.  Apparent  contradictionR  to  moral- 
ity. 55(>— 57J .     Between  the  sacred  \vt\- 

tJr8,r)72 — Tv^A.  Between  sacred  and  pro- 
fane writers,  55-1 — SOU.      Seoniing  con-! 

tradictions  to  philosophy  and  tho  nature  I   ten  of  which  wore  conteuiporaxy 

of  thin  ITS,  5! N) — 507.  competent  witucssos  of  the  events 

Co7irrr5<u/i  of  Paul,  remarks  on,  IV.  310 

—'MX 
O)/r.rcrdraii0n  of  tho  Orientals,  III.  431. 

4:ft>. 
Coptir  Language,  notice  of,  II.  102.  And 

version  t)f  the  Old  Testament,  ibid.  And 

of  the  New  Testament,  SIMI. 
Corhan,  nature  of,  explained.  III.  2*^. 
Cprintliians.  (tSt.  Pauls  First  Kpistle  to) 

IV.  344.     SUte  of  the  Corinthians  Ikj- 

fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity,!  1 1 . 

5*25.    Paul's  character  of  the    Gentile 

Corinthians,  confirmed  by  profane  his- 

Torians,  1.  104.    And  of  the  Curintliiun 

church.  IV.   344,  345.      Ocelfeon   and 

scope  of  this  Epistle,  345.     Analysis  of 

its  contents,  340,  347.     Date,  and  genu- 
ineness, 347,  348. 
CoriHthiansSt.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to), 

IV.  340.     Date  and  where  written,  ibid. 

Occasion  of  this  epistle,  ibid.  Its  scope. 

350.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  X]K).  Ob- 
servations on  it,  ibid.  A  supposed  chro- 
nolocrical  difEcuHy  in  this  Epistle  eluci- 
dated 352.  No  other  epistles  written  to  the 

Corintliians  but  the  two  which  are  now 
extant,  1. 124^120.  IV.  348.  CommenU- 
tors  on  these  two  Epistles,  II.  704. 
Corporal  Injuries j  how  punished  among 
the  Jews,  III.  134,  185. 
Comtptiony  extreme,  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  III. 
372—370.    Of  the  Scriptures,  impossi- 
bility of,  proved,  I.  lOlU- 128. 
Councils  of  tho  Jews,  notice  of,  III.  100. 
Counsels  of  perfection,  nature  and  fallacy 
of,  II.  072.  note. 

Coup-dc'solcili  frequent  in  Palestine.  III. 
32. 

Courts  of  kinjrs  and  princes,  allusions  to, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  explained,  III. 
80—00.  Principal  officers  of,  93.  The 
courts  of  the  tomplo  described.  220,230. 
CoTenantSf  how  made  and  ratified,  III. 
ISO — 183.  Nature  of  a  covenant  of 
salt,  182,  183. 

Creation  of  the  world,  true  account  of, 
unknown  to  the  antient  philosophers,  I. 
6.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane history,  161.  And  by  the  modem 
discoveries  in  philosophy.  591,  592. 
Credibilitij  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 1. 129.  Proofs  that  the  writers  of' 


them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  suh-    ment,  II.  50. 


ment,  130.  141.  And  also  to  tLe  fftiw 
Tcbtamcnt,  131, 132.  TIicm  writings 
nerir  charged  with  containing  folss- 
hoods,  133.  This  proved  at  large  con- 
cerning the  Old  Testament,  l:tS— 138. 
And  the  Now  Testament,  130.  The  wzi* 

witk 
reb. 
ted.  140, 141.  And  could  not  have  recor- 
ded tiie  actions  ascribed  to  Christ,  if  they 
had  not  been  true,  139.  Were  neither 
enthusiatits  nor  fanatics,  141 — 143.  Nor 
did  nor  could  deceive  others,  144, 145. 
But  on  the  contrary  they  were  men  of  the 
Ktrictost  integrity  and  sincerity,  140^ 
151. 1 'ho  credibility  oftlie  Scriptures  fio- 
tlicr  confirmed  by  the  subsistence,  to  this 
very  dny,  of  monuments  iutituied  to 
perpetuate  Uie  memory  of  the  principal 
ihcts  and  events  therein  recorded,  15^ 
1 54 .  And  by  the  wonderful cstsblislunent 
and  propagation  of  Christianity,  155. 
Testinioiiies  from  natural  and  civil  hit- 
tory  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 1 50 — le«8.  And  also  oftlic  NewTct- 
tament,  1 80 — 200.  The  silence  of  proftae 
authors  concerning  facts  recorded  by  the 
sacred  historians  no  argument  agaiut 
their  credibility,  209— aT7.  Which  lafin- 
ther  confirmed  bv  coins  and  medals,  217 
— 228.  Recapitulation  of  this  arcumeot 
505,  500. 

Creolese  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, II.  203. 

Cretans.  Saint  Pours  character  of,  cqd> 
firmed  by  pro&ne  writers,  1. 195.  Chris- 
tianity, when  planted  in  Crete,  IV.3U1, 
382. 

Criminal  Ijiw  of  tho  Jews,  principles  ol 
the.  III.  120—135. 

Criminals^  mode  of  trying  among  tbf 
Jews,  1 1 1. 1 10—1 13.  Execution  of  sen- 
tence on,  113, 114.  flow  confined  aad 
fettered  by  the  Romans,  122 — 124. 

Croat,  Translation  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  II.  200. 

CrosSf  form  of,  III.  149.  Reproach  of 
explained,  Ml.  Was  borne  by  malefac- 
tors previously  to  crucifixion.  154, 155. 

Crucijtxion^  mode  of,  III.  140.  Previ- 
lence  of,  among  antient  nations,  lii'l 
Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment, 
150.  Its  ignominy,  151 .  Tlie  circoin- 
Ktaiices  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  cna- 
sidercd  and  illustrated,  152 — 159.  Solu- 
tion of  difTirulties  as  to  the  hour  when 
he  wxs  crucified,  I.  542.  547. 

Cvpy  divination  by.  III.  358. 

Cy Brian,  testimony  of  to  the  genuineneM 
or  the  New  Testament,  I.  81. 

Cyprian  Rtsrtnsion  of  the   New  Tsila* 


> 


jects  which  they  relate ;  and  their  moral 
charac ter. though  rigidly  tried,wasnpvcr 
impeached  bv  their  keenest  opponents, 
ikid.  This  test  applied  to  tho  Old  Testa- 


Cyr  cuius,  census  of  explained,  1. 587, 588. 

D. 

Daffouy  a  Phccnician  idol,  notice  oil  HI. 

340. 
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Dancinjf  amonff  tho  Joc7s,  notice  of  III. 

403,  4(54. 
Ddttielf  (the  pronhnt)  account  of,  IV.  187. 

ISS.     His  preaiction  relative  to  the  four 

great  monarehies,  I.  ^.\X  Analysis  of 
is  prophecies,  IV.  18d— ll/tj.  Observ- 
ations on  their  canonical  autiiority  and 
fltvie,  i!)2 — l!M.  Account  of  tho  spurious 
additions  made  to  them,  194, 19r>.  Com- 
mentators on  the  prophet,  II.  774,  775. 

Danish  Translation  of  the  Bible,  II.  229. 

Dates  of  tlie  books  of  Scripture,  import- 
ance of  knowing,  II.  r>42. 

Duthc'Sy  (J.  A.)  Latin  Version  of  tho  Old 
Testament,  notice  ofy  11.  224. 

David,  in  what  sense  the  **  mnn  after 
God's  own  heart,"  I.  5G5.  List  of  Psalms 
njwribed  to,  IV.  97,  93.  101,  102. 

Day,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews,  III. 
1<)0.  And  by  the  Romans,  ibid.  UM. 

Day  of  .Atonement.     See  AtonrmerU, 

Dead,  Mosaic  law  concerning.  III.  494. 
Treatment  of  tliem,  ibid.  Lamentations 
for  thorn,  ibid.  495,  49G.  Funeral  rites 
of,  497— oO."). 

Debtors f  Laws  concerning.  III.  132, 
133. 

Decapitation  J  a  Jewish  punishment,  ac- 
count of,  III.  147. 

Dedication  (feast  of,)  how  celebrated.  III. 
315,  3IG.     Vow  of  Dedication,  3*i:^ 

DeistSj  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation, 
origin  of,  I.  2'.i.  note.  Are  indebted  to 
tlie  Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have 
written,  which  is  either  wise  or  good.  23. 
Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reas<m  is  a 
•uffieient  guide  to  man,  disproved,  ibid. 
A  summary  of  their  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory tenets  concerning  religion,  the 
worship  of  God,  and  a  future  state.  24 — 
30.  And  concerninir  morals,  31,  32. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  32. 
3!S.  And  on  individuals,  34,  'X>.  Their 
principles  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
Gospel,  479—481. 

Deities,  (Heathen)  immense  number  of, 
I.  G.  and  note  1.  19.  Horrid  rites  of, 
and  their  ofTects,  5—7.     See  Idolatry. 

Detnwarc  Indians,  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  language  of, 
IL  291,  292. 

Detus^e,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary 
to  philosophy,  but  confirmed  by  indubi- 
table testunonies  from  natural  and  civil 
history,  I.  167—183.  And  by  the  Apa- 
inean  medal,  217. 

Demonaic,  (Gadarone)  moral  instruction 
of  the  miracle  of,  II.  579. 

Demoniacs  were  persons  really  possessed 
by  evil  spirits.  III.  473,  474. 

Deserts  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 
II  [.  52,  53.  Tho  horrors  of  the  Great 
Arabian  Desert  described,  53 — 56. 

Dcj/^Aof  the  sacred  writers  in  composing 
their  narrativoi,  a  source  of  apparent 
eontnuiiotioai  in  hMtork^  ^tma^^^  I. 
roi.  IT, 


532 — .')3G.    And  also  in  points  of  doc- 
trine, 554. 

/>eu<rron(»mr/,  (book  of)  date  and  clurono* 
logy  of,  1\''.  21.  Its  scoi>e,  22.  Pre- 
diction relative  to  the  Messiah  contain- 
ed in  it  illustrated,  22, 2.*$.  I.  tH)4— GOG. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  IV.  23,  24. 
Ol>9orvations  on  this  book,  21,  25. 

"  Deoout  Men;'  who  they  were.  III.  257. 

DewSy  heavv  in  Palestine,  III.  32.  '^. 

Dialects  of  the  Greek  Testament,  II.  23 
—31. 

iiia^riKfi,  import  of,  II.  139,  140. 

Dichotomy,  a  Jewish  punishment,  ac- 
count of.  III.  148. 

Didactic  Poetry  of  the  HebrewK,  II.  470. 

Diseasrs  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  lU. 
470—474. 

Dissection,  curious,  of  tho  Old  and  New 
To.ftamont,  11.  145.  note. 

DicinatioHf  by  the  cup.  III.  358.  By 
inspoctins  the  liver  or  victims,  359.  By 
arrows,  ibid.  By  the  stalf,  3G0.  How 
punished  among  the  Jews,  128, 129. 

Divisions  (antient  and  modern)  of  the 
ScripturoM,  II.  139 — 155. 

DiroreeSy  (Jewish)  account  of,  III.  411. 
412. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof 
that  it  must  be  from  God,  1. 381.  Doc- 
trines of  tho  patriarchal  age,  <i83 — 386. 
IV.  90—93.  Doctrines  delivered  by 
Moses,  I.  38(),  387.  And  by  the  Pro- 
phets, 387 — 389.  Summary  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  400.  ;  particularly 
the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
the  blessings  thereby  procured  for  man, 
403 — 40!).  Alleged  contradictions  in 
doetrinos,  proved  to  have  no  foundation, 
551 — 555.  On  the  doctrinal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures,  II.  G56— ^. 

Doorsy  how  fastened  in  Uie  East,  III.  380. 

Double  Sense  of  Prophecy,  vindicated. 
IL  Wl— <;43. 

Dramatic  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  II.  471. 

Dress  of  tlio  Jews,  description  of,  HI. 
391—404. 

Drinky  (medicated)  nature  of,  given  to 
Jesus  Christ,  III.  155.  PoscOy  or  vine- 
gar and  water,  the  usual  beverage  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  157.  note  G. 

Drink'OfferingSy  account  of.  III.  285. 

Drowning y^  Jewish  punishment, III.  147. 

DueVinir  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel, 
though  practised  by  men  who,  though 
they  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians, 
are  destitute  of  Christian  principle,  I. 
4G5.  and  note. 

Dutch  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  II. 
2G4. 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  III. 
377—387. 

E. 

Earthy  frequently  denotes  the  land  of 
JndM,  m.  t. 
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Earthquakes  froqucnt  in  Palestine)  III. 
65. 

Ehcr's  (Paul)  Revision  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
jratc,  notice  of,  II.  2*24. 

ilh'u)nitfs,  testimony  of  the  ^reniiincness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Te!>tauient, 
I.  1»(). 

Erclcsiastcs,  (Book  of)  IV.  lie.  Its  ti- 
tle, author,  and  canonicnl  authority, i6i//. 
IIJ).  Its  scope  and  sjmopsis,  121) — PJ3. 
Observations  on  this  Book,  VX).  Com- 
mentators thereon,  II.  7Ct\),  770. 

Ecclesiasticust  Apocryphal  Rook  of,  IV. 
21().  By  whom  written,  217.  Its  con- 
tents, ibiil. 


Entertainments  of  tho  Jews,  III.  433— 437 
Knthusitismf  charactcrbtics  of,  I.  14 J, 
142.  Proof  that  Aloses  was  not  an  en- 
thusiast, 104.  Nor  tho  Apostles  and 
E\'anffelist5,  142,  143.  EBpecially  Saint 
Paul,  IV.  311,  312. 
Ephcsus^  temple  of  Diana  at,  1. 226.  That 
city,  why  termed  N£QKOFOS,t^etf.  Ac- 
count oftho  church  of,  IV.  35(i.  Geno- 
incnoss  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Epkesians,  3')7— -359.  Its  date, 
351).  Occasion  and  scope,  ibid.  360. 
Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observa- 
tions on  its  style,  ibid.  Commeutalon 
on  this  Epistle,  11.  795. 


Edcs.s'cnc  Recension  of  the  New  TcsttL- ,  Ephod  of  Gideon,  notice  of,  III.  342. 
ment,  account  of,  II.  55.                          \Eji':tth:.i  of  the  Apostles,  importance  of, 
^^////•fli/ort  of  Children,  in.  414,  415.         '-•—-> 


fj/frff,  metonymy  of,  defined,  II.  5^0. 
Examples  of  it,  ibid. 

Eiriipt,  prophecies  cnnccrninor,  and  their 
fultilment,  I.  'XM.  The  borrowinjr  from 
tho  Egyi>tians  by  tlie  Israelites  cxplani- 
cd.  55vS.  Remarks  on  the  plasrues  inflict- 
ed upon  the  Egyptians,  IV.  M— 14.  Ex- 
tent of  tlioir  Oomraercc,  III.  471 — -177. 

Eirijptinn  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
II.  JOl,   IJ>i.     And  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 20(5. 207. 
the 
Grammar  and  I. c.\j'N)n.  710,       ""  "         I   Diacritical  or  distinctive,  i&ic/.  Explain 

Elders  of  the  d'^f^,  jurisdiction   of,  III.'   tory  and  distinctive,  jA/</ 
107.  i  Epochasy  (Jewish)  account  of.  III.  175. 

Ehsitie  Portrij  of  the  Hebrews,  II.  470.  \Espousnh,  ceremony  of,  III.  407.  408. 

Elijah   fed  by  ravens,  remarks   on   the  \  Esqnivmux  Vorsiou  of  the  New  Teiti- 


IV.  32!)— 332.   fhcirnumberandorder; 


particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  333, 334. 
Of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  334.  General 
plan  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  ibH 
Caubcs  of  their  obscurity  explained,  335 
Remarks  on  tlio  phraseology  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  in  particular.  335,  336- 
Rules  for  studying  tnc  opobtolic  epistki 
most  boneticially,  II,  (J5i) — t>G2.  Com- 
mentators on  tiiom,  790 — 798.  See 
Crtiholie  Epistles. 


:,  20(5. 207.  Eyryptian  Recension  of'  Eni.thcfs  of  Scripture,  different  kinds  t£, 
New  Testament,  53.  Eijyptian!  II.  507.  E.xegetical  or  explanatory, fW 
nmar  and  I.c.\i<N)n.  710.  I   Diacritical  or  distinctive,  i&ic/.  Explani- 

s  of  the  litjtt'nxTiRti'ii'iinn    iS   U\  I   torv  and  distinctive.  2l»7</. 


ment,  II.  293. 
EsdrfiSf  account  of  the  two  Apocryphal 

books  of  IV.  212,  213. 
Esscnrs,  (Sect  of)  different  claasosof.  III. 

3()5.  Their  tcncts^30C.    Supposed  allv- 
the^cw  Testament,  ihid 


narrativif  of,  I.  .'/MJ 

Emhalmintr,  E-fvptian  and  Jewish  modes 
of,  III.  4!J7,  4I>H. 

Eniphasi^'n  definition  ol'  II.  507.     Differ- 
ent kinns   of,    ihid.     Emphases  of  the 

(treek  article,  50?.     Emphase.s  of  other     »ion  to  them  inthelNcwTcstan 
words,  510,  511.      Real  emi>hases.  511.  Esther,  (Book  of)  IV.  00.      Its  title  and 
Rules  lor  tho  investigation  of  emphatic     author,  ihid.  01.  Argument  Gl.   Synop- 
words,  512.  513.  sis  of  its  contents,  02.      Account  of  t&B 

Encampments,  Jewish,  form  of,  Hi.  192{   Targums  or   Chaldce    ParaphiHases  on 
— VM.  this   Rook,  II.  101.     Apocryphal   addi- 

England,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  |  tions  to  the  Book  of  Esther,  IV.  214. 
in,  I.  473.  '  \ Ethiopia,    prophecies    concerning,  and 

EngUshTrnnslafionsof  the  Bible, account^  their  fulfilment,  1.  331.  332. 
of: — Earlv  versions,    II.  233.      \\n:.k-\Efhiopic    Lannruage,    notice    of,  II.  32. 
liffe's  Bible,  233.     Tindall's  234— 237.     Grammar  and  Lexicons,  710.    Ethiopic 
Covcrdale's,  237.   Matthewe's  237,  2:iH.  j  versirm  of  ilio  Old  Testament.  lf»2— 195. 
Cranmer'sor  the  Great  Bi]»le,23.-i,  2:V.).i   And  of  the  New  Testament,  208. 
Taverner's   Bible.  23!  >,   240.      (ioncysL.  Ease  bias's  account  of  tho  claBsifiratioB 


Bible,  244.  The  Bishops  Bible,  245, 
240.  Popish  versions,  made  at  Rheims 
and  Douay,  240, 247.  King  James's,  or 

the  I'RKSENT  AVTIIORISnU  VKRSloN,  247. 

Instructions  to  the  translators,  2H,  240. 


and  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Xev 
Testament,  I.  79.  Notice  of  his  Har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels,  11.  47??,  473. 
And  of  hift  Recension  of  the  Septnagint 
\'ersion,  II.  186,  187. 


c'jiit  cavils,  with  testimonies  of  di.<in-  Eranirclists  were  contemporary  with  the 


jruished  critics  in  favour  of  its  excellon 
cy  and  utility,  252— 2.58. 
Enoch,  Apocryphal  book  of,  remarks  on, 
I  C0,C31— C33. 


Ikctti   recorded  by  them,  I.  133.     AnA 
ccunpetent  witnesses  thereof^  140, 141 
Were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics,  141-— 
143     Neither  did  nor  coold  deceit  o: 
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impoflo  upon  others,  144 — 14G.  Were 
men  of  the  strictest  mte^^rity  and  sin- 
cerity, 14() — lt50.  Appealed  to  notorious 
proofs,  150.  Suffered  every  tiling  for 
the  truth  of  their  narrative,  151.  Cre- 
dibility and  inspiration  of.  See  Credi- 
hUitUf  Inspiration. 

EvemngSf  (Jewish)  how  reckoned,  III. 
160. 

Evidejue.    See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evily  (moral)  the  true  cause  of  unknown 
to  the  antients,  1. 9. — The  Bible  account 
of  it,  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of 
heathen  writers  to  its  actual  existence, 
163, 1G4. 

Examples  of  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  how  to  be  applied  to  our- 
selves, II.  693. 

Excommunieatiofif  a  Jewish  punishment, 
III.  142.  Deplorable  condition  of  the 
excommunicated,  ibid.  143. 

Exodus,  (Book  of)  Title,  IV.  9.  Author, 

10.  Occasion  and  subject  matter,  ibid. 
Scope,  ibid.  Types  o^the  Messiah,  11. 
Synopsis,  ibid.  Commentator  on  this 
book,  II.  760. 

Expiation,  (Day  of)  account  of,  III.  312, 
313.     Its  typical  reference,  313,  314. 

Expositors.     See  Commentators. 

Exposure  to  toild  beasts,  an  antient  capi- 
tal punishment,  III.  148, 149.  Paul  not 
actually  thus  exposed,  484,  485. 

Eyes,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
III.  141. 

Ezekiel,  (the  Prophet)  accoimt  of,  IV. 
196.  Canonical  authority  of  his  Pro- 
phecies, 197.  Their  scooe,  ibid.  196. 
Analysis  of  them,  198 — ^203.  Observa- 
tions on  the  stylo  of  Ezekiel,  203 — ^205. 
Supposed  difference  between  him  and 
Jeremiah  reconciled,  1. 327.  Commen- 
tators on  tills  Prophet,  II.  774. 

Ezra,  (Book  oO  IV.  56.  lu  title  and 
author,  ibid.  57.  Argument,  scope,  and 
synopsis  of  its  contents,  575.  Observa- 
tions on  a  spurious  passage  ascribed  to 
Ezra,  58. 

F. 

Faith,  different  meanings  of,  illustrated, 

11.  663,  664. 
Fall  of  Man,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirm- 
ed by  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and 
by  historical  testimony,  1. 162 — 166. 

Famines  in  the  Holy  Land,  notice-  of, 
III.  68. 

FastSf  of  the  Jews,  how  celebrated,  III. 
312.  note.  Fast  of  Expiation,  312,  313. 
Its  figurative  import,  313,  314.  Fasts 
of  the  Pharisees,  364. 

Fathers,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  I.  75— -88.  'to 
what  deirree  of  authority  their  writings 
are  entitled,  II.  739,  740.  Remarks  on 
their  mode  of  qaotinff  the  Scriptures,  I. 
72.    Rules  for  applying  their  quotations 


to  the  determination  of  various  Read- 
in^s,  11.  3*28 — 331.  Power  of  Jewish 
fathers  over  their  families  and  property, 
III.  415,  410. 

Feasts  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  III.  298 
— 319.  Benefits  resulting;  from  them, 
298.  See  Dedication,  Expiation,  Jubileit, 
JVVir  Moon,  Ptissorer,  Fentccost,  Purim^ 
Stibbath,  Sabbatical  Year,  Tabernacles^ 
Trumpets. 

Felix,  (Antonius)  procurator  of  Judiea, 

III.  105.  The  sinjfular  propriety  of 
Saint  Paul's  address  to  him  illustrated, 

IV.  325. 
Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  observations 

on.  III.  57—61. 

Festus,  (Portius)  procurator  of  Judioa, 
III.  105. 

Fitr.trecs  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  III.  60. 

Figurative  Language,  origin  of,  II.  580. 
Distinction  between  figures  of  words 
and  figures  of  tliought,  ibid.  General 
observations  on  the  interpretation  of 
tropes  and  figures,  561 — 589.  The  figu- 
rative language  of,  the  prophets,  some- 
times the  source  of  seeming  contradic- 
tions, I.  548,  549.  See  Allegory,  Ily- 
perbolc,  Jront/,  Metaphor,  Metonymy, 
Parable,  Prorerbs,  and  Synecdoche. 

Pints,  various,  imposed  by  tiio  Jews,  UI. 
138. 

First-Horn,  Privileges  of.  III.  413,414. 

First-Fruits,  ceremony  of  presenting,  de- 
scribed, III.  287. 

Ftorus,  Procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of, 
III.  105. 

Fadus  cum  Grceci^,  account  of,  II.  65, 66. 

Food  and  entertaimnents  of  the  Jews, 
III.  43:^—437. 

Fool,  how  to  be  answered,  II.  674. 

Foot-races  (Olympic).  See  Olympic 
Games. 

Forests  of  the  Holy  Land,  notice  of,  UI. 
58,  59. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects 
the  Old  Testament,  I.  42,  43.  49.  And 
the  New  Testament,  71—75.  114—120. 

Formosan  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
notice  of,  II.  281. 

Fortifications  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  IH. 
200. 

Fountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 
III.  40,  41. 

France,  horrible  state  of,  during  the 
French  revolution,  in  consequence  of 
mfidclity,  I.  32,  33. 

Frederick  II.  king  of  Prussia,  impious 
tenets  of,  I.  30. 

Freedom  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  IIL 

117.  Privileges  consequent  on  it,  ihid, 

118,  119. 
French  translations  of  the  Bible,  notice  of| 

II.  261—264. 
Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name^ 

in  the  Gospel,  1. 447. 
Funeral  Rites  of  the  Jews,  account  of, 

III.  497-504.  ^ 
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Furniture  of  Oriental   Ilousoa,  III.  387. 

Future  State.    Sec  Immortality  of  the 
Soul. 


G. 

Corf,  or  Gfiod  Fnrtunn,  a  Syrian  idol,  no- 
tice of,  III.  :m,:Mi. 

(ftirlic  vertdoniiuf  the  Biblo,  notice  of,  II. 
UOO. 

Gafati/iHSj  arcoimt  of.  IV.  Hr»2.  Date  of 
Spirit  PaulH  Kpiutle  to  tliciii.  ihiti.  'S'lS. 
Its4  {V(>IluiIU'llL■^:s  and  uutlimticify.  Si^S. 
Ocpasiun  and  6r.f»|K',  I^")l»,  IV>4.  Synopsis* 
of  its  oonti'Tits,  I^'il,  li'ST).  Observations 
on  this  Kpist1o,355, 330.  CoinniLMitator:» 
on  it,  II.  795. 

iUihUcnii  Dialect,  notice  of.  III.  J 4,  ir>. 

Gal':her.n}*.  ^ttoct  of)  origin  and  pfiiicipleH 

of.  II!.  :no. 

Galium,  rliaractrr  of,  I.  lUl,  1P2. 
ffV/r/'/vt  (Grecian).     Sec  Oiiimpir  Games. 
GiinUtis  of  the  HcbrcwH,  III.  A7u\. 
Gulrt  of  Cities,  seats  of  justice,  III.  107. 
And  al<«o  markct-placvH.  ',V.)0. 
Gimaraa  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  ac- 
count of,  II.  a'.)7. 

Gtvnihgu^  importance  of, in  wtudying  the 
Scriptnro.<«,  11.  550,  5r>l.  The  »iceniing 
r.ontradictionH  in  the  genealogies  of  our 
Saviour,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  and 
Jjuke,  examined  and  reconcil«^d,  I.  503, 
r>34.  r»H3.  Geuealonrical  table  of  the 
Ilerodian  family.  III.  !M).  Iniportaucc 
of  the  conealo^ics  in  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles,  iV.  r>4. 

Gcncsfs,  (Book  of)  Title,  IV.  3.  Author. 
4.  Date,  ihid.  General  argument,  ibid. 
Scope,  r>.  Synopsis  of  itn  contents,  6. 
The  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chap- 
ters vindicated,  IV.  0— f>.  Whence  Mo- 
Fos  derived  his  materials  for  it,  I.  55— 
57.  Conmicntators  on  this  Book,  II. 
7(K),  701. 

GcntileSy  contemporaries  with  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by, 
no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Christ  ianitv. 
I.  3I>^— 305.  Hated  and  detested  by 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesud  Christ. 
ni.  373,  371. 

Gfiuz/wfrtr-N-.T,  defined,  I  40.  Criteria  for 
distinguishing  CTcnnine  from  spurious 
writings,  72.  (icniiinrnc-^  nf  the  Old 
Testament  demnnstrnti'd,  41 — ."iO.  Kg. 
peeially  ofthe  Pentateuch,  .'»1 — 07.  And 
of  the  New  Testament.  0?— lOiV  Roca- 
pitulation  of  this  ar;rumeiit,  50',* — riXvi. 
Geography,  importanec  of.  to  tiie  study 
of  the  Bible,  ll.  550.  Notice  of  tiie 
principal  writers  on  Sacred  (jeopraphy. 
*30,  731.  Not  unknown  to  tlic  Jevre 
ns  a  science.  111.  407. 
GeofofTif,  testimony  of.  to  the  credibility 
ofthe  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge. 
I.  107— 1C.'.>. 

Grorman  Translation  of  tho  Bible,  no- 
tice of,  II.  see. 


German  Dirinesi  heterodox  notioni  of 
many  of,  11.  409. 

German  Trunslations  of  the  Bible,  ac- 
count of,  II.  228^232. 
German  Jews,  manuscripts  of»  II.  40. 
Translations  ofthe  Bible  into  the  dialect 
spoken  by  them,  232. 
Gessius  Floras f  procurator  of  Judca, 
III.  105. 

Gibbon's  false  account  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  confuted  by  facts,  1.  353— 
,'ViO. 

Girdles^  notice  of,  III.  3D4. 
Gfos^aritSn  nature  of,  II.  533.     N«.»ticepf 
tho    principal    Glossaries  ezt^int,  ibid 
Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advonta^, 
ibid. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  im* 
perfectly  known  among  the  antient  hea- 
then nations.  I.  4—8.  And  also  imoog 
the  modern  heathens,  18 — 20.  Sublime 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concenui^ 
God,  in  the  Patriarchal  Times.  3e:i,^ 
Under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  %4i, 
:W7.  a'^O,  300.  And  in  the  Gobpel.4Ua 
Crimes  against,  how  punishc^d  amon^ 
theJewH,llI.  127— 130. 
Goflj  or  avenger  of  blood,  office  of,  ax* 
plained,  III.  144 — 145. 
Golden  Calf,  an  idol  ofthe  Israelitea, HI. 
3:^fU- .341. 

Gospel,  meaning  of.  TV.  225.  General 
design  of  the  Gospels,  22G.  Their  nnm- 
ber,  ibid.  227.  And  importance,  227. 
Tho  sources  of  the  three  first  Gocpeii 
examined,  27:1 — 2c?5.  See  Chrisiianitv, 
Doctrine.^,  Morality,  John,  Luke,  .VsrA, 
Olid  Mattheie,  in  this  Index. 
Gothic  Version  of  tho  New  Tcstameiit. 
account  of,  II.  200.  Description  of  tke 
Upsal  Manuscript  of,  91,  i^.  Ininortint 
remains  of,  discovered  in  the  Ajubro- 
8ian  Library  at  Milan,  03 — 05. 
Gorvrnmeut  of  the  Patrinrchji,  III.  T3. 
Of  tlin  Israelites  and  Jews,  a  thicocracT, 
ni.70-H.l.  By  the  Judges,  til.  ^T 
Kin<rs.  ^2, — 95.  After  the  Babylonish 
C^aptivity,  under  the  AsmonArnn  and 
Herodiaii  Princes.  IMJ— 101 .  Under  the 
Roman  Procurators  to  the  subversion 
ofthe  Jewish  nation,  102 — 105. 
Gorc.rnorg  and  Gorernfd,  duties  of.  nndff 
theCospel.l.  413,  414. 
Grain,  how  threshed  in  tho  East,  III 
440,  447. 

Grrtk  Article,  elucidations  of,  II.  SOS*- 

510. 

Gnek  iMtifruaffe,  the  New  Testameitf 
why  written  in,  II.  15—90.  Similarity 
ofthe  New  Testajnent  Greek  with  thai 
ofthe  Septuagint  Version.  15.  Exami- 
nation of^  its  style,  20 — ^23.  Dialeds, 
2.3 — 31 .  Notice  of  the  principal  Greek 
Lexicons  and  Grammars,  II.  704_70^ 

Greek  Versions  (antient)  oif  the  Old  Tei- 
taiTicnt.    See  Aqitila^  Stptuagmi  Svm 
mackus,  Theodvtion,  '    '^ 
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Greek  (modern)  Tran:ilationA  of  the  Bi- 
ble, notice  of,  II.  'J07,  'Ziyi. 

GrecnlaiidtrSj  Version  of  the  Now  Tes- 
tament in  the  dialect  of,  II.  2!Ki. 

Gricjbach's  (Dr.)  system  of  llccension?( 
of  tho  New  Testament,  accoimt  of,  II. 
52 — 54.  And  of  his  critical  labours  on 
tho  New  Testament,  1:14—1  :<6. 

Grinding  of  Corn,  how  pcrtbrmod,  III. 
447. 

Guests f  how  received,  III.  430,  431. 


H. 


Habakkuk,  (tho  prophet)  notice  of,  IV. 
186.  Aniilysis  of  his  prophecy,  lt^7. 
Its  stylo,  ibid.  Coioiaontators  on  this 
prophet,  II.  77^. 

llaggaif  (tho  prophet)  account  of,  IV. 
200.     Argument  and  scope  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.      Analysis  ot  its  contents. 
ibid.2\)7.    Stylo,  :M7.      Commentator 
on  Flaggai,  II.  776. 

IJagio^raphaj  an  antiont  division  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  account  of,  II.  142. 
Notice  of  the  Targuin  or  Chaldco  para- 
phrase on,  IGl. 

Hair^  plucking  off,  a  Jewish  punishment, 
III.  142.  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  3117 
— 309.  Why  tho  Jews  wore  forbidden 
to  cut  their  hair  in  particular  forms, 
35(),  357. 

Haml'inilU,  of  tho  Jews,  III.  aS8. 

Hnphtorotkf  or  Sections  of  the  Prophets, 
origin  of,  II.  143.  Table  of  them  as 
used  in  the  Jewish  Syuagogoes,  III. 
244—247. 

Happiness,  dark  and  confused  notions  of 
the  Heathen  concerning,  I.  10. 

Harem  J  (Royal)  notice  of.  III.  94. 

Harmanies  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion 
of,  II.  474.  Works  roconcilins  alleged 
or  seeming  contradictions  in  tno  sacred 
writings,  wid.  475.  Harmonies  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  475 — 477.  Harmonies 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  477—483.  Har- 
monies of  particular  parts  of  the  Four 
Gospel."),  484.  And  of  tho  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  Epistles,  484,  485. 
Observations  on  the  different  schemes 
of  harraonisors,  and  on  the  duration  of 
tho  public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 
4y5— 4'Jl. 

Hartnony  subsisting  between  all  parts 
of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  its  divine  au- 
thority and  original,  I.  454,  455. 

Harvcstf  in  Palostinc,  account  of,  III. 
30,  31.  445,  44C. 

Heads  of  Tribes  or  Families,  III.  79. 

Heathen  JiTationSf  (antiont)  deplorable 
state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  1. 4 
— 18.  And  among  tho  modom  heathens, 
18 — ^20.  Tiiis  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a.  divine  revelation,  SI.  Their  charac- 
ters, as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New 
Toftuneot,  eoiifirmtd  by  prafiuie  wri- 


ter:!, 194— 10r».  Allusions  to  their  idola- 
trouH  rites  explained,  111.  349 — 357. 

Ilaitkcn  H'riterSy  tuiitiiiionics  of,  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Tostaiiiont,  I.  IGl 
— H-i.  And  of  tho  New  Testament, 
1K»— -iU). 

IJcbrai^ms  of  the  Now  Testament,  II.  23, 
24.  Examples  of  thom  and  observations 
on  tlicin,  24—27.  Rules  for  the  better 
understanding  of  Hebraisms,  27,  28. 

Ilcbrr.io  Language^  origin  and  antiqui- 
ty of,  II.  1 — 1.  And  of  its  characters, 
4,  5.  Hebrew  vowel  points,  5 — 9.  Rab- 
binical Hebrew,  'XV  Tiie  Hebrew  hm- 
guage  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
4(5,  47.  Particularly  of  the  Pentateuch, 
50, 51.  Notice  of  tho  principal  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  II.  34 — 48.  Of  tho  prui- 
tod  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1 13 — 
125.  Hebrew  grammars,  097 — 702.  and 
lexicons,  703,  704.  Modern  translations 
of  the  New  Testament  in  tho  Hobrew 
language,  II.  270,  271. 

Ilebrvws  of  the  Hebrews,  III.  254. 

Hebrews,  (Epistlo  to)  II.  38i).  To  whom 
written,  '.{8!t— 3*.i2.  In  what  language, 
39;)— 3.')5.  Its  genuineness  and  autlion- 
ticity,  and  by  whom  written  390 — 404, 
Date  of  this  Kpistlo,  405.  Its  necasion 
and  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 40(i,  407.  Observations  on  it,  407. 
Commentators  on  this  Epistle,  II.  796, 
797. 

Hfgesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  New  Testament,  I.  84. 

Hellenistic  Jeies,  HI.  254.250. 

Helretius,  immoral  tenets  of,  I.  30.  32. 

Heman  and  Ethan.  Psalms  inscribed  to, 
IV.  1V9, 

Herbert,  (Lord)  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory tenets  of,  in  religion  and  morals,  I. 
24.31.34. 

Heretical  Writers,  (antient)  testimonies 
of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Now  Tostament,  1. 90,  91. 

Hermns,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  NewTestamcnt, 
1.88. 

Herod,  the  Great,  acquires  the  sove- 
reignity of  Judu^a,  HI.  97.  Hischarac« 
ter,  ibid.  98.  and  note.  Genealogical 
table  of  his  posterity,  \f^.  Massacre  of 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  by  his  order, 
I.  5S(),  5d7.  Why  he  was  at  war  with 
Aretasking  of  Arabia,  I.  102. 

Herod'.intiptts,  account  of.  HI  100. 

Hcrod-Agrippa,  account  of,  HI.  lOJ. 

Htrodian  Family,  eonGnlogicaX  table  of, 
HI.  99. 

Hrrodians,  (sect  of)  account  of.  HI.  3G9, 
370. 

Herodias  procured  the  deatli  of  John  thft 
BapUst,  III.  100. 

Hexapla  of  Origen,  specimen  of,  with 
illuflntiTt  ranvki,  II.  173^175. 
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f/rzr  A-/<2  A,  nature  of  the  disease  of,  III.  471 . 

Hieroglyphic  Utoncsj  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites^  III.  !M8. 

Ifiifh  Places,  account  of,  HI.  233 — ^2^^. 
The  9upi>oscd  abode  of  the  ontient  hea- 
then  deities,  351. 

High  PriestSf  influence  and  dij^ty  of. 
111.269.  Their  succession  i^f</.  lablc 
of  the  scries  of,  27<)— 273.  Notice  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
273.    Tlieir  vestments.  273,  274. 

Hillfl,  (Rabbi)  Codex  of,  II.  37. 

Hindoostancc  translation  of  the  Bible,  II. 
27.-»,  270. 

Historians y  (profane)  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratives,  1.  Hil — 
J':^.  And  also  of  those  of  the  Now 
Testament,  ItiO — ^210.  This  coincidence 
a  proof  of  tlicir  genuineness  and  autlicn- 
ticity,  101 — 104.  Seeming  inconsisten- 
cies between  the  sacred  and  profane 
historians  accounted  for,  5nJ4 — 590. 

Historical.  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
general  observations  on,  IV.  2t).  Their 
authors,  t&i(/.  27.  Importance,  2ri.  Com- 
mentators  on  thorn,  II.  701,  702.  For 
analyses  of  them,  see  their  several  titles 
in  this  Index. 

Historical  Circumstances^  importance  of, 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  generally, 
II.  541 — 540.  Of  scripture  allegories 
in  particular,  007.  And  also  of  parables, 
615,  Olil. 

Historical  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures dcfmcd,  II.  571.  Rules  for  it,  5/1 
—579. 

Historical  Passages  of  Scripture,  alleged 
contradictious  m,  considered, and  shown 
to  have  no  foundation,  1.  531 — 543. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  ot'  il- 
lustrated,  I.  239—242.  Hume's  objec- 
tions to  it,  considered  and  refuted.  242 — 
244.  Historical  testimony,  not  diniinish- 
ed  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  244 — 240. 

Historical  Types,  II.  051,  (152. 

Historical  H  riling f  cultivated  by  tJio 
Jews,  III.  4«M. 

History,  (Jewish)  a  source  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  II.  003,  WM.  The  credibili- 
ty of  the  Old  Testament  histories  con- 
firmed by  testimonies  from  natural  and 
civil  history,  I.  159—186.  And  also  the 
New  Testament,  1. 18l>— 210.  Import- 
ance of  sacred  and  profane  history  to 
the  right  understanding  of  Scripture,  II. 
549,  ,'SO,  015,  010.  Notice  of  works 
treating  thereon,  728,  lii*.). 

Hohhes,  (Mr.)  absurd  and  contradictory 
notions  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
1.25.31.     His  base  conduct,  34. 

Holocausts  or  burnt  offerings,  account  of, 
HI.  2^J. 

Holy  Land,  the  country  of  the  Jews,  why 
00  called,  HI.  2.  Sketch  of  its  historical 
goog raphy :  Names,  I — 3.  Boundaries, 
3—6.  Political  divisions  of  the  Holy 
Land,  6.    Inhabxtftnta  before  the  con-^ 


quest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelite",  0 — 9. 
Its  division  by  Joshua,  and  the  wisdoio 
at*  the  Mosaic  constitutions  in  tliis  re- 
spect, S — 10.  Cities  of  refugee,  and  sa- 
cerdotal cities,  10,  11.  Allotments  sev- 
erally made  to  tho  twelve  tribes,  11 — 13. 
Divi.sions  in  tlie  time  of  Solomon,  13. 
Divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  ibid.  Divisions  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  14 — 17.  Historical 
epochs,  25.  Physical  ffeographv,  27. 
Climate,  ibid.  Seasons,  2d — 33.  Rivers, 
lakes,  wells,  and  fountains,  34 — 42. 
MounUins,  43 — 48.  Valleys,  48,  49. 
Caves,  50.  Plains,  51,  52.  Dessrts, 
52 — 56.  Productions,  veg^etablc,  ani- 
mal, and  mineral,  57 — 02.  Testimonies 
of  anticnt  and  modern  authors  to  its  fer- 
tility and  population,  62 — 64.  Its  pre- 
sent degraded  state  accounted  for,  64. 
Calamities  with  which  tlie  Holy  Land 
was  visited,  04 — ^74.  Its  govormuent, 
under  the  patriarchal  times,  75.  Under 
Moses,  7(>— 81.  Under  tlie  jadffet, 
81,  H2.  Under  tho  kings,  83—95.  Un- 
der the  Asmoniean  princes  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Herodian  family,  96 — 101. 
And  under  the  Roman  procurators,  102 
— 105.  For  an  account  oithe  chief  piaces 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, see  the  Okographxcal  Ifdu 
invol.  III.  pp.  5a'>— 553. 

Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple,  accooot 
of.  HI.  231. 

Holy  Spirit,  put  for  his  offocUi,  II.  590. 
For  his  operation,  ibid.  For  his  infla- 
ences  and  ordinary  gifls,  i&id.  For  the 
divine  power ,  50 1 .  For  his  cztraordinanr 
vifisJhid.  And  for  revelations,  dtc.  ihii. 

Homicide,  proceedings  in  case  of,  among 
the  Jews,  HI.  133,  VM. 

Hosra,  (the  prophet)  account  of,  IV.  151. 
Occasion  and  scope  of  his  prophecy  fikid. 
]r»2,  153.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  153, 
154.  Observations  on  his  style,  154. 
Commentators  on  Hosea,  II.  777. 

Hospitality,  duty  of,  HI.  437, 43d.  Notice 
of  the  Tesserec  Hos|>ita]es,  439, 440. 

Hot  Season  in  Palestine,  notice  of,  III. 
31—33. 

Houbigant's  Latin'Version  of  the  Bibk, 
notice  of,  II.  2^. 

Hours,  Jewish  and  Roman,  how  dtrided} 
HI.  101,  n\2. 

Houses  of  the  Jews  described,  III.  373— 
3j:37.    How  furnished,  387—389. 

Hugo  de  Saneto  Caro,  (Cardinal)  inven 
ted  the  division  of  chapters  in  the  BiUt 
11.  148. 

Hume,  (Mr.)  absurd  and  contradictoiy 
notion  of,  concerning  religion  and  mor- 
als, I.  28.  31.  Refutation  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  credibihtyof  the  Pentateoeh, 
100.  And  of  his  objections  to  Ifatt  cre- 
dibility of  miracles,  m--246. 

Hungarian  Tmulttioii  of  the  Bible,  0. 
207. 
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*'"';<^»ei»*»V«»'°f  PropWy,  ^-665.    Source,    of    iofereiicM,   685. 

w?°;. 'Lj.  .'  "V  ..     .  t^"'"'  '"'"  asccrtajning  them,  086—089. 

In^drls,  abiari  uid  contradiclorynotioiw 
of,  concerning  religion  uid  morikli,  1, 3< 
— Ji.  Uniihlelouroducoaucharationil 
and  conairtenl  Kheme  of  belief,ns  iacoD- 
uincd  in  the  Goapel,  409,  -HU.  Tho 
cjbrta  of  infidel*  to  mibvert  Christianity, 
1  fulfilment  ofj)ropliooy,37i;—a77.  Their 
tntal  waul  of  candour,  530.  and  noia. 
Effects  of  their  writing«  in  Franco,  32, 
:n.  AndonindiTiduil*,34,35.  Particu- 
larly at  tliohour  of  de»tli,<70 — 101.  In- 
abilily  to  answerallUie  objoctions  of  in- 
.  )_  for  reacting  tho 

"^     Infidels  proved 


Jrfif/,  (Kebraw)  natnto  of,  11.470. 

idolatry,  origin  and  pionen  of,  III.  Il'l-i 
— 33n.  Bketch  of  iu  hutory  among  t lie 
faraehtes  and    Jew«,    335— SUH.     Il.iw 

Joniihed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  r2ti — 1^, 
dola  worshipped,  puticularly  bj  the  Is- 
Mslitet,  339—343,  Idola  of  (bo  Ain- 
fflonitoB,  worahippod  by  thorn,  343.  And 
ofthe  Conunile*  or  Syrians,  ibid  3-U 
Phmniqinn  idols,  345— 34T,  Idols  wor. 
■hipped  in  Samaria,  during  tKecaptivilv, 
347.  or  the  Groeksand  Romans,  Inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Hotv  T>-<ita- 1 
monl,  rUa,  341).— AUasioua  in  the  Si-np- 
tores,  to  the  idolatroiu  irorahip  of  tliu 
Heathen  nations,  349—357.  Gri)^s 
idolatry  of  the  ruitient  Heathen  natifiiij. 
I.  S — 7,  And  of  the  modern  Hoathe., 
nations.  13—20.     Idolatry  abolished  by 

'  Christianity,  466. 

Ignatius,  testiraonj  of,  to  the  geniiino- 
tieH  of  the  Now  TesUmBUt,  I.  OS. 

Immoratitu,  unjustly  charged  upon  the 
Bible,  1. 449 — 451.  Immoral  prtnciriln^ 
and  practices  of  deist*  and  athctets. 
proved,  34,  a'>. 

Imnortaliiji  of  tlit  Soal  and  a  future  atali', 


imperfectly  k 


j>lhe  a; 


Revealed  in  lli 
Scriptures,  3d3.  391, 393, 407,  40a. 

Imparliatily  of  Moaes  a*  an  hiBtoritii  I 
136—138.  Of  the  other  writers  of  lb 
Old  Toalsment,  139.  Andofthenri 
ters  of  the  New  Tanaraent,  146— I4:i. 

tmprtfatioas  contained  in  tho  Scripture 


Impriianmcnl,  Jewish  modes  of,  111,  I  Jil 
140, 141.  ' 

Impuritift,  (Legal)  purification  of  va- 
rious. Ill,  325^1 

tnaufuratioH  of  the  kinffs  of  Israel  ond 
Judoh,  eeremonial  of.  Hi.  84,  85. 

hcenst,  how  offered,  III.  aft. 

hdinn  Jem,  Maniucripls  of,  II.  44 — 48 

Indian  Mo  iiiuluiteUt  VersionofSt.Jolio's 
Gotpel.  II.  393 

Infallihlhtij  of  Iho  Ron»ish  church  un- 
founded in  Scripture,  II.  filO, 


Scriptures,  400—495. 
to  be  ntoro  credulous  than  Chrutianii 
41)5— 49«,  ' 

'mcriptiom  of  the  Psalms,  obiomtion* 
on,  IV.  106— 110.    And  ofthe  Books  of 
the  New  Tertamont,  I[.  154. 
'Fts7ira(icin  dofinod,  I.  329.     Reasonable 
n,id  nnreasary,   ibid,  330.      Criteria  of 
mi^iiration,  831,  332.  506,  507.    (See 
Mirarlcs,  Fraphiey,  DoctTiiut,Mora!Ug, 
in;.)  Eitont  of  inspiration,  515—533. 
I  Initrprttation  of  Scripture,  principles  of, 
[  Jliinrstcd,  II.  493— CSl.      Listofwri- 
tors  thereon,  with    byjlioHripliioal  re- 
I    niirks,  Taa— 725. 

bilMraMC  not  taught  in  llie  Bible,  I. 
4."il.  Though  practised  by  Jews  and 
Pagans,  452,  453. 

/rciictu,  toilimonyof,to  tho  genuineness 
ofthe  New  Toalament,  I.  8^—84. 

Irish  VcTiioiu  ofthe  Bible,  260. 

/rony,  nature  of,  11.628.     Examples  of 

/rrvfatiimpractisedby  tho  JowB,IIt.44a, 

hnish,  (the  Prophet)  account  of,  IV.  155, 
L.'i'l.  Scope  of  hii  predictions,  156, 137, 
HvoopBia  of  their  contents,  157—164 
ObwrvBliona  on  the  stylo  of  Isaiah,  IGI 
— 166.  CommentarioB  on  this  propliel 
11771-773.  Remarks  on  iheApocry- 
|)li,-J  Ascension  of  Isaiah,!.  631.  KB. 

Ishmacl,  predictions  conceminji,  and 
llicir  fulfilment,  I.  322,  333. 

h-rad.  Land  of,  III.  2.  See  Holy  Land. 

liradilts,  political  State  of,  from  the  lime 
of  MoBCB  to  the  subTersioQ  of  their  king- 
cjjhi  by  tho  Assyrians,  III.  75~a'.. 
Tlioir  Wrowing  from  the  Egyptiau* 
oiplained,  I.  55S! 

^a/^iinJfwj,  Manuscripts  of,  11.40. 

Iliili'M  TmniUliona  of  tho  Bible,  notice 
cf,  II.  264,  265. 


I  J'ifob't  Tamily  in  Egypt ;  numerical  dif. 
■"cultiea  as  to  tho  numbor  of  ila  mem. 
era,  solved,  1  545.  II.  575—577.    The 

lU  foundation,  K3.    Rule*  for  il,  (;^3  J.iroVj  fVell,  account  of  IU.  41, 
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Jairus*s  daughter  restored  to  life,  I.  272. 
273. 

James,  (Saint)  account  of,  IV.  410.  412. 
Gcnuincne<>s  and  authenticity  of  his 
Epistle,  412.  To  whom  addrri«dcd,  4V\. 
Itli  scopo.  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contontti. 
414,  415.  Observations  on  its  style,  4 1.'. ' 
CoiiiincntatorM  on  hb  £pistle,  11.  7t)7. 

Jarutttse  Trannlntion  of  the  New  TcKta- 
iiiunt,  notice  of,  II.  27!>. 

Jvhoram,  diseaRC  of.  III.  471. 

Jtphthrth's  vow,  nature  of,  III.  *J2>V 
Proofu  that  he  did  not  iiuuiolate  his 
dan^rhtor.  I.  564,  5<V». 

Jcrtminh^  (the  Prophet)  account  nf,  TV. 
174.  Orcaaion  of  his  proplu^cios,  175. 
DilFc»rcnt  colloction»nfthein.  17l>.  Their 
oliroiinloirical  order,  ibid.  Synapsis  of 
their  content s,  177 — 162.  His  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Mosfiinh,  1h:». 
Observations  on  his  style,  ibid.      Com- 

,  mentators  on  hiH  writings,  II.  773.  See 
Isamciftation. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  I.  77.  His  testimony 
to  the  jrcmuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, To.  Account  of  the  bil>lical  la- 
bourn  of,  11.  lOH,  199. ;  and  of  his  ex- 
pository works,  743. 

Je^nisaUniy  description  of,  HI.  17.  Its 
variouH  names. /A/rf.  Situation,  18.  Gates, 
and  fortifications,  19,  2(>.  Account  of 
the  temple,  2:^3. ;  and  other  edifices  in 
that  city  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
sftcrod  writinjrs,  21 ,  22.  Synagogues, 
2:l.S— 249.  Prosouchff,  oratories,  2;i7. 
2tW.  Sketch  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  JeniHalem,  22 — 25.  Account  of 
the  Jerusalem  Tarffum,  II.  1(>0. ;  and  of 
the     Jerusalem   Talmud,     2!)7.      Pro 

Sfiocios  concerniniT  the  destruction  of 
eriisalcm,  and  their  fulfUment|  344, 
345.  Ol.'V— (K4. 

Jf.itng.     See  ('hrist^  Messiah. 

Jiihrnninn  Prefect*  or  Judges,  account 
of,  111.  80. 

Jruiish  JVatinn^  Predictions  concerning, 
and  their  fulfilment.  I.  324—32*;.  Politi- 
cal state  of.  from  the  Patriarchal  times 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  III.  75— -115. 
From  their  return  from  that  captivity  to 
the  subversion  of  their  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical pclity.  90—105.  Veneration 
of  the  Jcxvs  for  their  temple.  III.  232. 
233,  Deleted  the  publicans  or  tax- 
gatherers,  178.  Account  of  their  courts 
of  judicature,  lucfal  T»roccedinirfl,  and 
criminal  law  and  punishments.  10(^— 115. 
The  whole  nation,  why  accounted  holy, 
253.  254.  Accoimt  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  its  various  members  253 — 201.  All 
male  Jews  required  to  be  pre.«»nnt  nt  Je- 
rusalem nt  the  three  great  annual  festi- 
vals, 2:*7.  Probable  desiirn  of  such 
meetinjTs,  20S.  Travelled  in  caravans. 
29H.  TUfte.  Corruptions  of  religion  and 
idolatry,  3.30—347  Their  nxt  rume  cor- 
ruption during  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 


372—376.  Their  mode  of  compntiiif 
time,  IfiO — 175.  Their  domestic  antiqui- 
ties, or  private  life,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, occupations,  art.s  and  sciences, 377 
501.  The  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the 
Jews  accounted  for,  1.  35C— 3tS.  Did 
not  corrupt  tlic  Old  Testament,  11(^— 
1 13.  The  sects,  morals,  and  niHtonisof 
tlic  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,  confirmed  by  profane  writers,  I. 
192 — 19-1.  Predictions  of  Moses  con- 
cerning the  suffering,  captivity,  sod 
prc.«<ent  state  of  the  Jev/s,  324,3^5.  And 
of  IfioinJi,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Dan- 
iel, :J2r>— :j2d. 

,/'  Irish  Writtrs  may  be  consulted  witk 
advantage  in  studying  tho  Bible,  11.295 
— :M)3. 

Jftrs  of  the  dispersion,  who,  III.  256. 

Job,  (Brxik  of)  IV.  G3.  Its  tiUe,  ibid. 
Job,  a  real  character,  04 — (iG.  In  whit 
ago  he  lived,  (iO— 71.  Nature  of  liis 
malady,  III.  473.  Scene  of  the  poem  of 
Job,  iV.  71 — 73.  Its  author  and  canon- 
ical  authority,  73 — 70.  Structure  of  tin 
poem,  77 — 79.  Its  argument  and  scope, 
79—80.  Rules  for  studying  tliis  book 
to  advantatre,  86 — 88.  oyucrpsis  of  its 
contents,  68 — 90.  Idea  of  the  patriar- 
chal theology,  as  contained  in  this  book, 
90,  91 ,  J»2. ;  and  morality,  02, 03.  Spu- 
rious addition  to  it,  in  the  ii^cptusgint 
version,  85.  and  note.  Commentslon 
on  this  book,  II.  7(^2—704. 

Joei,  (the  Prophet)  account  of,  IV.  1G7. 
Occasion  ana  scope  of  his  prnpherji 
U'tS.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  e6ftf.  Ob- 
servations on  hiri  style,  ibid.  Comnmn- 
tators  on  Joel,  II.  777. 

John,  (Saint)  account  of,  IV.  26C— 283. 
Date  of  his  GosprL  21^8,  2*'9.  Its  genu- 
ineness, 289.  Especially  of  John,  vii. 
53.  and  viii.  1 — 11..  2!)0.  note.  Occasion 
and  design,  2fM — ^294.  Anal3'sis  of  its 
conteitts,  \i\U\ — 290.  His  Gospel  a  siqh 
plement  to  the  other  three,  t^> 7.  Obser- 
vations on  its  stylo,  29H.  Commentators 
on  his  (tos^icI.  II.  788,  7e!).  Coinci- 
dencpsbet\%een  it  and  his  first  Epistle 
I.  108.  iiofc.  Genuineness  and  canoni- 
cal authority  of  his  first  iicHcral  Epii- 
tU,  II.  4*37.  42.-<.  Its  date,  428 — 13(».  To 
whom  written,  430.  '  Its  structure,  oc- 
c:)<iion.  and  scope,  430 — 432.  Synopsis 
of  it»;  contents,  432.  Style.  AX>.  Tl» 
que.xtion  concerning  tlie  autlionticity  of 
the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  d. 
considered,  435 — 104.  Genuinenessp 
authenticitv.  and  date,  of  the  sretntdwnd 
third  Kpistfr.^,  of  St.  John,  4(Jfi.  The 
sfcoTtd  Kpistle,to  whom  addresmid, 467. 
Its  scope,  408.  The  third  Epistle,  to 
whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  iM. 
Observations  on  this  Epistle,  ibid.  469. 
Commentators  on  his  Epistles,  IJ.  797, 
798.     See  Pcvitttion. 

Jonahj  eircumstanco  of  his  being  in  A 
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while's  b«ll/  «(pluned,  I.  W7,  Acoount 
ofhii  propbeticU  book,  IV.  147.  Occi- 
■ion  orit,  ihid.  Iti  acopD,  148.  Syaap- 
til  of  it!  cont«nU,  tiui,  ComineutiLliin 
on  Jonah,  tL  77d. 

JiHwHuK  Ben  Uiiitl,  Targam  of,  II.  1 60, 
IGl.  Tuzum  of  Itis  pMudD-Jonuthia, 
15D. 

Jardan,   (Rivsr)   MCaDDt  of,  III.  34— 

Jottphu,  itcfioanl  of,  II.  301.  Hii  tosti 
monytolliBg-    ■■-■  ^-..•—.--■. 

IT  of  Iha  Old  ' 
(he  charncler 

diontion  of  IhB  gBaiunenoMOl  Ui 
manf,!]. 303-406.  Uonlirnistli( 
Wand  Bcc  lira  cj  of  the  eruieoliit  I.iike,I. 
fOO— 104.  193,  VSi.  Notice  of  th*  be«t 
edition)  of  hii  works,  II.  3I>G,  3U7,     lin- 


ing the  slauj[hter  of  the  iotant*  by  H«- 
rod  iccounted  for,  \.  580,  5W, 
Joihua,   diviaion  of  the   flolj  Lniid  by. 
III.  S. — 13.    Hie  goTonunoiit  ol'tliu  \»- 

JoMuo, (Book  oOnutliorof,  iV  ■.;■-      Ii=. 

lie  virmnent,  32.    Scope, 3:i.    fJy'i'>|isiM 
of  ita  contenli,  33.     ObaoiTnii'ij 


St,  I.  45.    And  t 

Christ,  1%.  Vii 
•rUittl  teeti 


Julian,  the  upaitale  ompcroi,  teMimonif 
of,  to  the  genuineneiia  and  authoaticity 
of  tiio  New  Testainout,  1.94.  i!01.>  end 
to  Ihc  characlac  and  conduct  of  the  &tA 
Chriatiini,  209.  * 

Jaaias's  and  Tiemoltiue'i  Latin  Veriioa 
of  tlie  Bible,  notice  of,  II.  2>3,  234. 

Juriiditlionof  Md«m,  III.76-01,  Of 
Joofaua  and  the  Judgos,  81.  Of  the 
kings,  »2,  e3. 

Jiiaict,  <ieit  of.  III.  107. 

Jiutin  MaTtijT,  notice  of,  I.  85.  Iliateii- 
liiDony  to  the  genuiDenew  of  the  New 
Testament,  ibid. 

Jueenal,  tojtimony  of,  to  the  peiieaQtion 
of  the  Chiistians,  I.  203. 


KemnicoU,  {Or.)  observations  of,  jn  the 
SuDuiton  Pontileuch,  II.  13.  Account 
of  his  biblical  labours,  122, 133. 

Kiri  and  Kelib,  aeconnt  of,  II.  145. 

Kingi,  persons  of,  inriolable,  III.  85.  Tho 
duties  of  subjocU  to,  I.  413,414.  When 
initituted  amon^  tlie  Israelites,  III.  82. 


tha  land  of  Canaan  by  him.    III.  li,  9. 

Joiiah,  prophecy  concerning,  and  its  ful 
filnienl,  I.  .TJtl. 

JniUce,  (Feaat  of)  IR,  316.  Derivation  o 
the  naino,  ibid.  How  oelebrntcd  by  the 
Jews,  317.  The  Jubilee  •  proof  of  thi 
divine  legstiun  of  Hoses,  SlT.  Its  po 
litical  and  civil  uses,  319.      Its  typical 


Judah,  Luid  of, 

Jiutat  Iscariat,  characterDr,kn  argument 
forthelruthofthoOoroel,I.4ai.      "   " 

Judat  MaccaliatM,  IH.  <W,  07. 

Judt,  (Apostle)  the  account  of,  IV.  4^, 
470.  GoDuinenets  and  aOthentiGity  of 
his EpLitle, 470.  ltsdate,4n.  Towhom 
IMldICSsI^d,  47li.  Its  occasion  and  scope, 
ibid.  Obsarvitions  on  iti  style,  473. 
CommcntatorsoathisEpiitle,  II    79B. 

Jadgri  ofthalsracliloe.riowersnndfLinc- 
tioDB  of.  !II.  SO,  91.  106,  IV.  3.-1. 

Jndgrs.  {B™k  of)  IV.  35.  It.i  thle  and 
autbor,  ibid.  Its  scope  aadi'[irH-<iiij]'h'rv'. 
X>,  36.  Synopsis  of  iU  Ctuit.'iitii,  'M. 
Obfcrvalions  on  Ihie  book,  ST  | 

Judgmtnl,  (future)  doctrine  'if,  not  im- 
probable, 1  434—437. 

JudUatHTe,  (Jewish)  eourte  of,  III.  lOG— 
■"10.  Formsnf  proceedinghefure  tlicm, 
110—113.  Their  eentencas  promptly 
•Mcuted,  113, 114. 

Jiu£irD(ur<, (Roman)  aeeoiuit  of,  HI.  115  , 
—125. 

Jndilh,  Apocryphal  book  of,  IV  211,  '214. 


Statute) 

,  funclioofl  and  powers,  83,  84.  How  in- 
Bueuratod,  84,  Cf5.  Their  apparel,  85. 
AlFusiaas  to  their  onurts  and  regal  stale, 
Se— ai.  Thair  ravDnnBS,9t .  Magistralne 
under  them,  93.  Officers  of  their  palace, 
03,  !M:  The  Royal  HarBm,<»4.  Honours 
paidtothem  whendeceased,  504.  Dura- 
lion  of  the  rag-Hi  form  of  government ,  95, 

Hiiigt,  (the  two  books  of]  IV.  40.  Their 
title.  Hid.  Author,  47,  48.  Arguinent 
and  eynopais  of  the  first  book  of  Kings, 
4!),  And  of  the  second  book  of  Kiiifs, 
50,51.  Ubsarvationi  on  these  books,  61. 

KiriotA-Shtnui,  notice  of,  IU.  243. 

KntadiTig-trouglif  of  the  Jews,  form  of, 


Laetttnlitui,  tostimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  1.  80. 

Lakes  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of.  III. 
37—40. 

'jomb,  (Paaclial)  ceremonies  of  oSerlng, 
*o.  in.  301—306.  lu  typical  refe- 
rence. 306— .110. 

Lamt  Man  miraculouilj  healed  by  Peter 
and  John,  1.871,272. 

Lancntaiiens  for  Iht  dead,  account  of, 
III.  494 — 497,     ■ 

LA.mcnfiMtsiti  of  Jeremiah,  date  of,  IV. 
1d4,  Synoptis  of  the  content*  of  thil 
book,  185.  ObMrvation*  on  the  style 
and  etructure  of  this  book,  ibid.  166. 

Lampridius,  teiitunony  of,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ,  L  200. 
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50,  51.  Of  tho  New  TcBtaineiit,  also  a 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  1K>— 1)8.  See 
the  articled  Cognate  LanguageSy  Grctky 
Hebrew. 

iMotficca,  church  of,  no  HOparato  Epistle 
addrcsBcd  to  by  St.  Paul,  1.  127.  128. 
Protended  Epistle  of  Paul  to  theiu,  045, 
646. 

Latin  VrrsionSy  (antient)  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, account  of,  II.  IIMJ.  Old  Italic,  V.rT. 
Revision  of  it  by  Jerome,  IIW.  Vulgate 
Version  niodi^  by  him,  11)5^,  UMK 

Latin  Ver.non:*,  (modern)  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 11.  221— *^2r>.  And  of  tJie  New 
Testament,  225,  22(>. 

IjiUimsms  of t!ic  New  Testament,  II.  30. 

*'  The  Ijixr"  an  antient  divisiion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  II.  142.  III.  243.  Table  of 
the  BCCtionH  of  the  law,  aH  road  in  the 
synatfogncs  of  the  Jews.  III.  244 — ^247. 

/.//rr.plosaic)  perverted  by  the  Pharisees, 
III.   3(»3.     And   considorcd  inferior  to| 
the  traditions  of  the  ciders,  3i>4.     The' 
Mosaic  liuw  a  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Peiilatouch,.  I.  51,  52. 

Fmicsj  hr>w  nromulgated,  111.  04 — 05. 

iMirycrs.  (Jcwij>h)  account  of.  III.  3117. 

LizaniSf  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of) 
examined.  I.  274 — ^277. 

Lehamin,  Mount,  described.  111.43,44. 

Le^aJ  Proceedings  of  the  Jews,  III.  110 
—113. 

Lfgiil  TypeSf  II.  650. 

Leo  Juda's  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible, 
notice  of,  II.  223. 

Lrprrs  and  Leprosy. — Purification  of 
leprous  persons.  III.  327--:fe»0.  Of 
cIothcR,  32.K     Of  houses,  ibid.  3:i0. 

Lt^tUrSy  antiquity  of  Hebrew,  II.  4,  5. 
Form  of  Greek  letters  in  manuscripts,  49, 
50.;  and  of  Letters  or  Epistles,  III.  450. 

I^rieSy  (military)  how  raised,  HI.  187, 
IK-?. 

I  writes,  functions  and  revenues  of,  III. 
24?  1—265. 

LeritiniSy  (Book  of)  title,  autlior,  and 
date,  IV.  14.  Scope,  14,  15.  Synopsis 
of  its  contents,  15,  16. 

IjT.xirons^  (Hebrew  and  Greek)  notice  of, 
11.  703— 7«X». 

Lihanus.     See  Lebanon. 

Lihertinrsy  aeroimt  of,  I.  10*3,  104.  III. 
23i»,  240.  257. 

IJteral  sense,  nature  of,  II.  403 — 405. 
General  rules  for  invest in^atinsr  it.  4!M1 — 
503.  In  what  cases  the  literW  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  ret-aincd,  or 
<riven  up,  5H2^ — 5»^.  Vindication  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  three  first  cliapters 
of  Genesis,  IV.  6—9. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on,  I. 
4(>(U-470. 

r^rfr.  divination  by  inspection  of.  III.  350. 

Loeugts^  depredations  of,  described,  III. 
06— 6-^.  Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  6j?. 


Ijongetity  of  the  early  iiihabiiuils  of  tJw 
world,  the  Scripture  account  uf,  confimi- 
ed  b^  profane  history,  I.  166. 

LongiKus,  testimony  Wf  to  the  cbarmctor 
of  Moses,  I.  58. 

Ijtrd's  Prayer,  collected  out  of  the  Jev- 
ish  Euchologies.  111.  290. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebration  of  the  ncia* 
mcnt  of,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  154.   * 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  HI.  112.  No- 
tice of  tlie  Feast  of  LoU,  314,  315. 

Lueian,  the  philosopher,  testimony  of^  to 
the  character  of  tlie  firnt  chrifltims,  I 
20i^. 

Luke,  (Saint)  account  of,  IV.  2G0,  961. 
G  enuinenessand  authenticity  of  his  Gos- 
pel, particularly  of  chapten  i.  ii.,  261-- 
2(13.;  and  of  chapter  viii.,  1»33, 2M.  His 
narrative  confirmed  by  profane  histori* 
ans,  I.  100—104.  102,  193. ;  and  h^  an- 
tient coins,  222 — ^225. ;  and  inscriptioBf, 
225,  226.  Date  of  hie  Gospel,  IV.  SM. 
For  whom  written,  2t>4 — 2<iC.  Its  occa- 
sion and  scone,  266,  267.  Synopss  of 
its  contents.  xt\S — 272.  Obserratioiuoo 
the  style  of  his  Gospel,  272.  Commea- 
tator  on  it,  II.  788.  See  JicU  of  tkt 
jipostlrs. 

Lutiiek's  (Martin)  Gorman  Translatioe 
of  the  Bible,  account  of,  II.  22tf,  Sa». 
Notice  of  Versions  of  it  in  venous  En* 
ropean  languages,  229,  2^. 

Lyraontans,  Paul's  address  to,  illostratcd, 
IV.  322. 

Lying,   systematically  taught  by 
Heathens,  I.  15. 

Lvric  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  o£ 
fl.  470. 


M. 


Maerahers,  origin  of  the  term,  III.  96l 
note.  Account  of  the  first  ApocryyhaX 
b(K)k  of  Maccabees,  IV.  219.  CJTtlit 
second  book,  ibid.  SSiO.  Of  the  thiid 
and  fourth  books,  220. 

Magicians,  (Egyptian)  pretended  miit- 
clos  of,  cxaniinod,  I.  a& — 525. 

Magistrates,  persons  of,  sacred.  III.  190. 
Crimes  agamst  them,  how  punished 
amonff  the  Jews,  ibid.  Reciprocal  du- 
ties of  magistrates  and  subjects,  I.  413^ 
414.  Magis-t rates  under  the  Jewidk 
monarchy.  III.  92,  03. 

Mahhar  or  MaJayalin  it9Xuii9lion  of  the 
Bible,  notice  of,  H.  279.  Account  of  a 
valuable  Hebrew  manuscript,  broufbt 
from  that  coast,  45—48. 

Malachi,  (tho  ft^het)  account  ol^  IV. 
210.  Occasion  and  seopo  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.  211.  Analysis  of  its  con- 
tents, 211.  Its  style,  t6ul.  Commen- 
tatom  on  Malachi,  II.  779. 

Malay  Transition  of  the  Bible,  noibce 
of.  ll.  2T9. 
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Malicef  crimes  of,  how  punished  among 
the  jew:(.  III.  I3r>. 

MuUese  Translaticm  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment,  noCice  of,  II.  270. 

Maleenda's  Latin  Version  of  tho  Bible, 
notice  of,  II.  232. 

Jl^in,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation 
and  £&ll  of,  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 
rians, I.  161 — 160. 

Man'iSfes,  apocryphal  prayer  of^  IV.  2H. 

Mamks  Version  or  the  Bible,  notice  of,  II. 
260. 

Jlfoji5^4Ztf^^cr,panishment  of.  III.  133.1^. 

MsMsttaVingy  crime  of,  how  punished 
among  the  Jews,  III.  131. 

M^inureSf  use  of,  known  to  the  Jews,  III. 
443,441. 

Man»iseripts  o£  the  Bible,  agreement  of 
all  that  are  extant,  a  proof  of  its  uncor- 
rupted  preservation,  I.  113.  117.  Use 
of  manuscripts  fur  determining  various 
readings.  11.319—321. 

Manuscripts  (Hebrews)  of  the  Old  TeMa- 
mentt  different  classes  of,  II.  34.  The 
rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagnvuos, 

35.  Rules  attonocd  to  in  copying  them, 
ibid.  Square  manuscripts  in  private  use, 

36.  Anticnt  editions  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, ibid.  Their  ago,  37.  Order  of 
books  in  them,  3:9,  39.  Notices  of  the 
most  antiont  manuscripts,  41 — 14.  Mo- 
dem families  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  40. 
Notice  of  tho  manuscripts  of  the  Indian 
Jews,  44 — iS. 

Manuscripts  (Greek)  of  the  Septuagint 
Version,  account  of,  II.  66— 11 1. 

Manuscripts  (Greek)  of  the  J^ew  Testa- 
ment, on  what  materials  written,  II.  40. 
Form  of  letters,  ibid.  Abbreviations,  50. 
Codices  Palimpsesti  or  Reseripti,  51 .  Ac- 
count of  the  dinerent  families,  recensions, 
or  editions  of  manuscripts,  52 — 65.  On 
tho  Faduseum  Gnecis,  or  coincidence 
between  monv  Greek  manuscripts  and 
the  Vulgate  Version,  65,  66.  Descrip- 
tions of  manuscripts  containing  both  the 
New  and  the  Old  Testaments,  66 — 83. 
And  of  the  principal  manuscripts  contain- 
ing the  New  Testaments  only,  83 — 112. 

Mareion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.91. 

Mark,  (Saint)  account  of,  IV.  252.  Ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel, 
2^.  Its  date,  254.  Occasion  and  scopo, 
ibid.  255.  In  what  language  written,255, 
856.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  256.  Ex- 
amination of  the  question,  whether  Saint 
Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  tho  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  25*^-259.  Com- 
mentators on  his  Gospel,  II.  787,  788. 

Markets,  Jewish,  account  of,  III.  390. 

M'lrriage  accounted  a  sacred  obligation 
by  the  Jews,  III.  405.  Contract  of  mar- 
riage, and  espousals,  407,  408.  Nuptial 
ceremonies  described,  403—111.  Mar- 
riage, how  dissolved,  411, 412. 


'  Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions 
;   of  the  Christians.  I.  2l>3. 
;  Martyrdom,  how  tar  a  test  of  truth.  1. 151 
.  Maschit,  psahiis,  why  so  called.  IV.  Ui9. 


Mttsorm,  account  ot*.  II.  144 — 146.     Esti- 
j   mate  of  its  real  value.  146. 
•Massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  I. 
I   5c*i,  5s7. 
I  Matki  tmttics  not  unknown  to  tho  Jew5, 

III.    4iK>. 

Mmtthtei's  svstem  of  Recensions,  consid- 
ered,  II.  57,  58. 

Matthew.  (Saint)   account   of,   IV.  22^ 
Date  of  his  Gospel,  229—233.     In  wliat 
language  written,  234 — 238.     Genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  238. 
Particularly  of  the  two  first  chapters,  23^^ 
— 'iA'i.     His  Gospel,  for  whom  written, 
24.-^—250.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.  250 
— 252.    Observations  on  its  stvie,  25*«\ 
Commentators  on  Matthcw,II.<87,7S:^ 
His  narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  in 
fants  at  Bethlehem  vindicated,  I.  58i>, 
587.     Apparent  contradictions  between 
his  account  of  our  Saviour's  genealogy 
and  that  of  St.  Luke  reconciled.  53t),5;i4. 

Measures  noticed  in  tlie  Scriptures,  tables 
of,  III.  551,  555. 

Meat-offerings,  account  of.  III.  1W4. 

Mechanical  Arts,  state  of,  aiuong  tho 
Jews,  III.  4<)7. 

Medals,  (antieut)  a  proof  of  the  credibili- 
ty of  tlio  Scriptures,  I.  217—228. 

Medicinr.  state  of,  among  tho  Jews,  III. 
4(30—474. 

MtgUloth.  a  division  of  tho  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, notice  of,  II.  142.  note  4.  And  of 
tho  Targum  or  Chaldec  paraphrase  on 
it,  161. 

Mekama,  a  species  of  oriental  poetry,  na- 
ture of,  IV.  78.  note.  1.  The  book  of 
Job  a  poem  of  this  description,  78,  79. 

Meiito,  (Bitdiop  of  Sardis)  testimony  of, 
to  the  genuineness  of  tlio  New  Testa- 
ment, L  84. 

Mrsslvii,  or  the  Christ,  observations  on 
the  accompUshmont  of  prophecy  con- 
cerning, 1. 3:11—336.  II.  (ni-e-fa 

Mr.ssiAii,  or  thk  Christ. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Tf.staisknt  con- 
cf  rnintr  the  Messiak,and  their  fulfilment : 
That  a  Messiali  should  come, 1. 337.598. 
The  time  and  place  when  and  whore  he 
was  to  come,  :i:i7.  598,  599.  That  he 
was  to  bo  God  and  man  to^etlior,  598, 
5!)9.  From  whom  he  was  to  oe  descend- 
ed, 338,  599.  That  he  was  to  bo  prece- 
ded by  a  prophet,  in  tho  spirit  and  power 
of  Ellas,  599.  That  tho  Mossiali  was  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by 
miracles,  599— *602.  Predictions  rela- 
tive to  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  33£--340. 602— 004.  Pre- 
dictions relative  to  the  particular  offices 
of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  604—610. 

II.  frediciioni  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  rela- 
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tire  to  his  pirn  mffrrinffs,  ^f .  and  their 
futjUmcnt :  I'rotliRtionii  and  their  fulfil- 
nuMit  for  thn  ronfirniatinii  of  his  disci- 
pliiH'  fuith,  I.  Oil.  Uolative  to  the  time 
plai:(t,and  ninnncr  of  hi^  ttiiffcringB,  and 
the  f persons  hy  whom  thev  were  to  be 
inrtirted,  :U3.*01 1— i;i4.  "ilia  rc*urrec- 
tioji  and  asccn.'iion.  IV4M.  CAA.  The  de- 
Hcent  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  on  hiu  apostlcB, 
*M?ty  'M\.  Prophecies  conceriiinir  the  va- 
rious minute  cirnunistances  which  were 
to  precede,  acoompany.  and  follow  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem, 'iMl.  345.  G15^ 
fiiA.  PriiphcoioHConrrrnincr  the  spread  of 
the  GoBpci,  with  a  refutation  of  their 
allfijred  non-fulrtlmont.  'Mu — 37."). 

Mrtniihors.  natnre  f»f.  II.  r>f»7.  Sources 
of  Scripture  metapliorrf,  .'5!»'^.  The  works 
of  nature,  ihid.  'V\w.  occupntionx,  ens- 
tomn.  and  arts  of  life.<i*H.  002.  Religion 
and  thinjrs  connected  with  it,  t^.  Sa- 
cred history,  «><)3.  kVS-\.  Rules  for  tlic 
interprotation  of  them,  58.%— TjST. 

MHetnpsiirhosh,  doctrine  of,  bolievod  by 
thrt  Ph:iriMer-M,  HI.  3(11,  rMS. 

Mi/onifnitf,  niture  of.  II.  fi^I*.  Metonvmy 
of  the  cause,  r»i»0.  Of  the  ofTeet,  592^  Of 
the  subject,  o93.   Of  the  adjunct,  51)4 

— 5:)n. 

Mexican  tianslation  of  parts  of  the  Now 
Testament,  notice  of,  II,  iK>3,  2*M. 

JV/f<iA,(tlie  Prophet)  account  of,  IV.  KiO. 
Occasion  and  scope  of  his  prophecy,  t^iV/. 
SynopHis  of  its  contents,  thid.  His  pre- 
diction concerninij  the  Messiah,  170. 
Observations  on  his  style,  171. 
Michnclis^  (J.  D.)  notice  of  his  system 
of  Recensions  of  the  New  Testament, 
II.  r>a— .'k-,. 

Mirhtnm,  or  Golden  Psalms.  IV.  106, 107. 

Middhton,  CBp.)  testimony  of,  to  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  authoriHcd  Kmrliuh  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  It.  "i^vS.  l\\^  noble 
plauti  for  the  spiritual  warfare  of  India, 
S73.  and  not  v.  1 . 

MiUtary  Dfsripflne  of  the  Jews,  account 
of,  III.  1H4— 207.  And  of  the  Romans. 
20>i— 214. 

MftU,  oriental,  notice  of.  III.  3Ra.  447, 

Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  duration  of 
II.  4rt1»,  400. 

M'nor  Prophets,  commentators  on,  IT. 
776—779. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are 
proofs  of  their  divine  inspiration,  1.232. 
Definition  of  a  rnirTtrlf*.  2^:?.  Nnture  of 
the  evitlcnce  from  mirarl.'H.  ^'M — 236. 
Their  d.-.^iffn,  23«».  237.  Therredibilitv 
of  miracles  proved.  2:H.  23!).  Ilefiitation 


Application  of  our  six  criteria  to  lerera] 
miradoK  related  in  the  Old  Test&ment, 
2.~)i) — 2r>5.  And  to  the  niiracles  recorded 
,    to  have  bef^n  wrou^rlit  by  J<>sub  and  his 
1     Apotitles,  256.  Their  number,  tbid.  \z' 
Ticiy.ibid.     Desifn,  257— 2*;!.    Gretl- 
nesH,  2t»l,  2()2.    rersons  by  or  hifort 
whom  they  were  wrought,  2<i2.  In  what 
manner  performed,  264.     Their  effeeti, 
2(i5.   Were  never  denied,  ibid.   Exami- 
nation of  iiome  of  them  ;  particularly  the 
conversion  of  water  into  wine  by  Christ, 
2f>6.      The   feeding  of  five  thousand, 
267.  Healing  the  paralytic.  2ti8.  Giving 
si(:ht  to  the  man  bom  blind,  269— 27V. 
Raining  from  the  dead  the  daui^hter  of 
Jairus,  272,  273.    The  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  273.     And    Lazarus.  274—277. 
The  RFsrRitscTioM  of  Christ,  277 — tWO. 
The  healing  of  a  man  lame  from  his  birth 
by  Peter  and  John,  27] ,  272.     General 
summary  of  the  argument  from  miraclcr, 
300 — 303.  Comparison  of  the  uiiraclM 
related  in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended 
Pa^ran  and  Popish  miracles,  30:{— 31a. 
The  moral  and  religioua  in^tructiun  cnB> 
cealed    under  the    miracles    of  Jesus 
Chriht,  illustrated,  II.  578.  ri70.    Obwr- 
rations  on  the  miracles  supposed  to  hire 
been  wrought  bvthe  Egyptian  magici* 
ans,  J.  wm^—oJk). 
Mfraffc,  cffecU  of,  III.  56.  and  note  1. 
Mirrors  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  III.  401. 

and  note. 
Mismor  and  Mismor-Hhir,  titles  of  the 

Psalms,  probable  import  of,  IV.  106. 
Misna,  account  of,  ll.  2!>6. 
Miztccan  translatitm  of  parts  oftlieNew 

Testaiiiont,  notice  of,  11. 2!)4. 
Jifoham  wcrZadmitted  the  divine  injtpirstioo 
of  MoHosj  I.  .VJ.    And  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  201,  202.  Deplorable  state 
of  reli<rioii  and  morals  amon^  his  fi>IIow* 
ers.  21.    The  spread  of  Mohuiimedism 
no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Christianitr, 
but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it  365, 3fj^- 
Its  pro{Tress  accounted  for,  366 — 370. 
Mohaitk  Indians,  notice  of  translation  of 
ports  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  langua^ 
of,  II.  2!^. ;  and  into  the  Mohcgan  hn- 
guage,  2f*3. 
Moloch,  account  of  the  idol,   III.  343. 
Tabernacle  of,  what,  352. 
Monarchies,   (the  four   groat)    Daniel's 
prediction    concerning,   and    its  fulfil' 
mnnt,  I    333. 
Monarchs,   (Oriental)  allusions  to  tha 
courts  and  regal  state  of,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, explained,  III.  86~-91. 


on  some  occasionsen  joined  secrecy  on  the    notice  of,  II.  222. 

persons  liealed  by  him.  248—250.  And  MontentgrisiSt  funenl  ritai  of.  III.  497. 

used    external   applications,  251 — ^253.    note. 


Gtnerdl  Iiulex  of  Maltets. 
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.Voii/A«,(Jew»h)accoitntof,III.  104^  160. 

Calendar  of  them,  Itid — 173.     lutcrca* 

lary  inoatiis,  lti7. 
Moral  Harts  of  ScnpturOi  rules  for  in- 

terprutin^,  If.  1>70— -(>77. 
Moral  ifnaHfications    for    studying  the 

Scripturos,  I.  510,  511. 
Mo  rat  it  y,  apparent  cuntradi(!tions  to,  in 

Uio  Scriptures,  considered,aiid  shown  tu 

have  no  foundation,  1. 5ot>—57'i.  Morali- 

tyof  tho  Patriarchal  ages,  :Je4,  :fc5.  IV. 

vH.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  1. 393 — 


4!)7.  luittancua  of  it  fuuiid  in  tho  (Md 
Testament,  4i»7.  And  alio  in  lliv  Now 
Testament,  4',M.  The  Soujr  of  Solomon 
asuolimo  mysttical  allv>;rory,  IV.  1J2 — 
130. 


N. 


A'ahuniyiiht  IVophet)  account  of,  IV.  173. 
SoopH  and  Synopiiiiiof  hiM  prophecy,  i^iil. 
Obiter vationH  on  hid  iity)«),  iUd.  Com- 
mentator on  Nahum,  U.  77H. 


3S^.  Of  the  Gospel,  403— 42.1  Superior  |.Vamrjr,  various,  of  the  Holv  Land,  III 

motives  of  the  nioraUty  of  the  Gospel,!   '     '*    '**' ' '""■   '**    '"  * — *' 

433— 42J^.  It  is  not  too  strict,  440.  Nor' 
are  any  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Cliristi 


anity  unreasonable  and  impracticable, 
441_-44o.  The  raorahty  ot  the  Bible, 
a  proof  that  it  is  from  God,  3U3— 397. 
410—428. 

Morgan^  (Dr.J  contradictory  dcifitical  ob- 
servations of,  I.  2t>.  His  talsohood  ex- 
posed, 34. 

Moses  not  a  mjrthological  but  a  real  person, 
I.  ."VS.  184.  Character  of,  as  an  historian, 
D3.  Did  not  impose  upon  others,  ibid. 
Nor  was  himself  imposed  upon,  134,135. 
His  impartiality,  137,  138.  Credibility 
of  his  writings  confirmed  by  testimonies 
from  natural  and  civil  history,  101 — IKj. 
Observations  on  the  miracles  wrought  by 
him,  253 — ^25.5.  Christ,  in  what  senso  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moftcs,  604— (X)(i. 
liirisdiction  of,  as  viceroy  of  Jehovah  over 
tlie  Israelites,  III.  77—81.  The  Jubilee, 
a  proof  of  his  divine  legation.  317.  His 
predictions  respecting  Uie  Jewish  nation, 
and  their  fulfilment,  1.  324— 32(;.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  that 


of  the  Gospel,  397—400.    Apocryphal 
Books  ascribcMd    to   Moses,  IV.  i,  3. 


Psalms  ascribed  to  him,  97.  Accounts  of  JVV10  Testament.    Hee  Testament  (Ni*w) 


his  genuine  writings;  see  the  articles 

Deuteronomy^  EzoauSf  Genesis^  Leviti^ 

eus,Xumbers,  Ptmtateuch,  in  this  Index. 
Mountains  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 

in.  43.     Lebanon,  43, 44.    Carmcl,  45. 

Tabor,  4^i.  The  mountains  of  Israel,  47. 

Of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  ibid.    Of  Judah, 

ihid.  Of  Gilead,  ihid.  la  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  18,  19. 
Mourning  Cjt  the  dead,  duration  of,  and 

how  expressed,  III.  49&— 497.  503,  504. 
Munstir's  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible,  no- 
tice of.  II.  223. 
Murder,  punishment  of.  III.  133. 
Musu  of  the  Jews,   III.  4^)1.     Obnsrva^ 

tions  on  their  musical  instruments,  HI. 

4G2,4C3.  IV.  109,110. 
Mfst^riis.  (Grecian/  inefficaryof,  in  a  re- 
ligious ar«d  moral  point  of  view,  1.7,  fi.  ^ 
Mjsterw,  meiasD^n  fjf.  illustrated,  U.OfA.l  Obscnrations  on  tb*  B^A.  ^/fth*:  Wars 

<>».  5lyhil«ri«sinr«L?ionnoju»tground'  of  the   Lord,  DMrntiooed  in  >'*jm.  xmL 

for  T^^trOnx  thf  scnpfarec,  I  l2£-4:i:i{  21.1   123. 
MfttUml  sense  of  Skr:9*.are  ddliv^,  W.^Ifrnptimi  CtrtmomUs     See  MttrtMi^g 

4X.  NeccHsitjcfita/'g7>td«jvitfi,430;i.VtfrfKrr  of  Children,  HI   414,415. 


1 — 3.  Of  Jerusalem,  17.  When  given  to 
Jewish  infants,  259, 2t)0.  Names  of  per- 
sons and  places  liable  to  change,  1.  ikUI. 
Several  names  sometimes  givon  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  5!<7.  False 
readintrs  sometimes  a  source  of  ditfer- 
onces  m  nanios,  53rt.  Names  of  things 
put  for  tho  thinj^H  themselves,  II.  590. 

A'atkijn,  (Rabbi)  mvoiitetl  tho  division  of 
versos  in  tho  Hebrew  Old  Testament, 
II.  IIH. 

/Natural  History y  imoortAnrie  of,  in  study 
in<r  tho  sarri'd  writmgs,   11.551.      List 
of  tho  principal  writorn  on,  731,  7!I2 

JS'aturt,  works  of,  a  source  of  Hrripturo 
niRtajihors,  II.  5!>H.  599.  Thu  course  of 
nalnro  explained,  1.  2:i.'l,  2.'tf 

Afzarrate,  vow  of,  III.  32:1,  3'JI. 

JSazarite^y  account  of,  III.  3'M. 

M'eburhadnrziar's  malady,  n^ni&rks  on, 
111.471,472.  Prophi'cies  conrorning 
him,  and  thrir  fulfilnuuit,  I.  :Vlii,  :ej7. 

AVAfifi/ViA,  (BfKik  of;  IV.  59.  its  titio 
and  autlior,  ibid.  Ar^umont  and  synop- 
sis of  its  cfmtents,  ihid.  iK). 

J^ehilotk,  imp^irt  of,  IV.  UK). 

A'ethihimSj  oflico  of,  III.  2l>5. 

yew  Moon,  feast  of,  III.  297. 


MTfodemus,  conversation  of  Jc^sns  Christ 

with,  illustrated,  III.  201.  nate. 
Mght,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  of, 

III.  irn,  im. 

yintoth,  prophecies  concerning,  and 
their  fulfilment,  I.  :m. 

Noah  J  seven  precepts  of,  III.  25.'f   note  3. 

AWan's^Kev.   Vttdniwk)  nyttnm  of  rt 
eensions,  abstrairt  of,  II.  5*1 — ri5. 

yumhers.  apparent  c/^»ntradict ions  arising 
from  diffisrences  in,  ezpUiru;d,  f.  54^1— 
542.  Singular  number  put  f'/r  plural, 
IL  027. ;  2nd  an  ind«fi<iit«  for  a  definite 
number,  (M. 

yumhtrSf  (Book  r/Tj  titk,  anth'/r,  dat*. 
and  argmneot,  IV.  17.  Sc//p«;,  Hid 
Tvp«s  of  tiM  Messiah,  Urid,  Fr'fdirliAo 
o/thiB  .Messiah,  iJbid,  H.  CiironoUf^, 
H,  19.    Hjmr^t^'n.n  tmAftxX%,  19.  S). 
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General  Indez  of  Matttrs. 


O. 


Oaths,  how  made,  HI.  320,  321. 
Obadiahy  (the  Prophet)  account  of,  IV. 
11)5.  Synopsis  of  his  prophecy,  19G. 
ObrdteHCfy  powerful  motives  to,  contain- 
ed in  the  GoHpol,  I.  424—428. 
OhjectionSf  various,  of  infidels,  to  the  doc- 
trine and  morality  of  the  Scriptures  re- 
futed, I.  420 — 454.     Inability  to  anirvver 
tiU  such  objections  no  just  cause  for  re- 
jortinw  the  ycripture*i,  41)0 — i\Ki. 
Vblalions,  ditferent   kinds  of,  III.  285. 
Ordinary  offerings,  ihid.    Voluntary  of- 
ferings, 2b(i.    Prescribed  ofFerinffs,  2d7, 
2HHI. 

Obscurity^    (allcjred)   of   Prophecy,  ac- 
counted for,  1.  379,  380. 
Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  import- 
ance of  collections  of,  11.  5G5.     Biblio- 
(rraphical  notice  of  the  principal  collec- 
tions of  them.  II.  802—610. 
Oectisions  of  particular  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, importance  of  knowinjor,  11.544 — 
540.     Particularly  fur  tlie  interpretation 
of  Scripture  Allegories,  tJ06. 
Occidental  Recension  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, account  of,  II.  53. 
OJHrcrs,  (Military)  of  the  Jews,  III.  180, 
liK).     And  of  the  Romans,  208. 
Officers  of  the  Palace ^  account  of,  III, 
02,  03 

Oid  and  Jifcw  Testamtnts,  alleged  con- 
tradictions between,  explained,  I.  520 — 
597.  See  Testament  (Old),  and  Testa- 
ment (New). 

Olivrs,  culture  and   management  of,  by 
the  Jews.  HI.  50.  452,  453. 
Ofwnpic  GamrSy  allusions  to,  in  the  Now 
Testament,  HI. 4>^.     Qualifications  and 
previous  discipline  of  the  candidates,  4cS7. 
Foot-raoe,  4*:^.  Rewards  to  the  victors, 
488,  480.     Explanation  of  some  beauti- 
ful allusions  to  them,  480—403. 
OnkeloSf  Tar<rum  of,  II.  158. 
Oracles^  (heat)ien)  vagueness  of  contrast- 
ed with  the  clearness  of  the  Scripture 
prophecies,  I.  315— 32f). 
Oratorits  of  tlic  Jews  described.  III.  237, 
238. 
**  Ordained  to  eternal  Life"  the  phrase, 
explained,  II.  083,  (i84.  and  notes. 
Oraer  of  books,  importance  of  knowing, 
II.  542.     In  what  order  the  Scriptures 
fihould  be  read,  I.  511 — 513. 
Oriental   Recension  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, II,  .'>5. 

Ori^enj  notice  of,  I.  80.  His  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, ibid.  81,  Accoimtof  his  biblical 
labours,  11.  172.  Specimen  of  his  Te- 
tra]iln,  173.  And  Hozapla,  174.  Ob- 
servations thorron,  175,  170.  Notice  of 
his  expository  labours,  II.  740,  741. 
Original  S'n,  Scripture  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  Heathen  testimonies,  I,  103 
—160. 


Osiander's  Revifion  of  the  Vulffatei  no- 
tice of,  II.  224. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
at,  I.  475,  470.  Otaheitan  Version  of 
the  Scriptures,  II.  283. 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  HI.  388. 


P. 


Pagan  pretended  miracles,  observations 
on,  1.  303—310. 

Pagan  Writers,  value  of,  in  the  stndj  of 
the  Scriptures,  II.  307—309. 

Pagninus's  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible, 
nouce  of,  II.  221,  222. 

Painting  of  the  eyelids,  practised  by  the 
Jewish  women,  III.  305. 

Palestine,  HI,  3.    See  also  IIolv  Land. 

Palestino-Sijriac\eTMon  of  the  New  Tet* 
tament,  II.  205. 

Palm-trees  of  Palestine, notice  of,III.5I>. 

PaJsif.  import  of,  in  the  Scriptures,  UI. 
472;  473. 

PapuiSs  testimony  of,  to  the  ffenuiiwnesi 
of  the  New  Testament,  I.  8i>. 

Parable,  nature  of,  II.  CIO.  Antiquity  of 
tiiis  mode  of  instruction,  Gil.  Rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  parables,  612 — 617 
Parableri  why  used  by  Jesus  Christ, 
018.  The  parables  of  Christ  compared 
with  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  anti- 
quity, 010—02:1 

Parabolic  Sense,  II.  495,  406. 

Parallel  Passages,  or  Analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture, importance  of,  II.  517.  Nature  of 
them,  518.  Different  kinds  of,  519.  Ver- 
bal parallelisms,  ibid.  520.  Real  paral- 
lelisms, 520,521.  Parallelisms  of  mem- 
bers, or  poetical  parallelisms,  5S2 — 5S4 
Rules  for  investigating  parallel  pasdages, 
524 — 520.  Hems  for  the  investigation 
oftlicni,  527 — 531.  Number  of  paral- 
lel references  in  various  editions  of  the 
Bible,  527.  note.  Rules  for  employing 
Parullul  Passages  in  the  determination 
of  Various  Rotmings,  526,  527. 

Para  Helium,  defined,  II.  450,  451.  The 
sententious  parallelism  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  Hebrew  poetoy,  449,  450. 
Examples  of  parallel  hnes  gradational, 
451,  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  453.  Pa- 
rallel lines  constructive,  454--456.  Pa- 
rallel lines  introverted,  456,  457.  The 
poetical  parallelism  not  confined  to  the 
Old  Testament,  457.  But  proTed  to 
exist  in  the  New  Testament,  459—461. 
Examples  of  parallel  couplets,462.  Trip- 
lets, ihid.  Quatrains,  463.  Five-lined 
stanzas,  ibid,  stanxas  of  six  lines,  464. 
And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  465. 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New 
Testamentf  467.  Introverted  paralle- 
lisms, 407,  468. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing 
of,  explained,  III.  383, 384.  Remarks 
thereon,  I,  208. 
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Pmr^pkrmMS.  nutiiTe  oil  11  564.  t 

Pmr^scJkiadL  or  antieat  dirisioa  of  \ht\ 
PenUteacb.  ii<^ce  of,  U.  143.  Tabiot 
thereof,  as  read  in  the  Synafo^ue*,  HI  i 
*44— -247.  I 

Pmremts,  Crimea  afaiaat.  how  punish^  > 
bj  the  Jew«,  III.  \^\  1^).  PareuU  put . 
ror  their  deacendanta,  11.  591.  ! 

Pmris,  (.\bbe  de)  pretended  miracle*  as-  ^ 
cribed  to.  exposed,  I.  31 1~:U3. 

Part  pui  f9T  tkt  itlimlt, — Examples  of,  II. 
637.  III.  173, 174. 

Passortr^  Institution  of,  III.  909.  A 
proof  of  the  credibilitj  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  I.  152.  Customs  peculiar  to  that 
fiMtival,  111.  300.  At  wliat  time  kept, 
301.  Witb  what  ceremonies.  3t)d— 306. 
Its  mystical  signification,  307 — 310. 

Patriarchal  Governwumtf  account  of.  III. 
75,  76. 

Patriarchal  Theology ^  idea  of,  as  contain- 
ed in  the  Book  of  Job,  IV.  90-^)3.  And 
in  the  Book  of  G^enesid,  I.  383— 3d5. 

Patriarchs,  manners  of,  illustrated,  111. 
441,  442. 

Patriotism  y  the  duty  of,  taught  in  effect 
in  the  New  Testament,  though  not  by 
name,  I.  448,  449. 

Paulf  (St.)  account  of  the  life  and  labours 
of,  IV.  308—320.  Did  not  actually 
fight  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephosus,  III. 
4S4,  485.  Remarks  on  his  conversion, 
IV  310—313.  His  character.  :)20, 321. 
Observations  on  the  style  of  his  writ- 
ings, 321 — 328.  Was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  classic  poets, 
326.  note.  The  ffouuinonoss  of  raul's 
writings  attested  by  Peter,  I.  iK).  Pro- 
priety of  his  address  to  Felix  illiuArated, 
III.  105.  IV.  325.  Pleaded  his  privilege 
as  a  Roman  citizen,  III;  110.  His  fam- 
ily, how  free  of  the  city  of  Rome,  1 17. 
and  note  2.  Generous  treatment  of  him 
by  Ly.sias,  Felix,  and  Festus,  117,  118. 
In  what  manner  he  was  confined,  122, 
133.  Circumstances  of  his  imprisoimiont 
at  Pliilippi  explained,  123.  Nuinbur  and 
order  of  his  Epistles,  IV.  333,  334.  Ob- 
servations on  their  phraseology,  335, 
336.  Rules  for  studying  thoni  most  ad- 
▼antagcousljr,  II.  G50 — <WJ2.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  tlian 
those  now  cxUnt.  1.  125,  \2H.  IV.  348. 
Fot  Critical  .Analysis  of  Haint  Paul's 
Epistles,  see  their  several  titles  in  this 
Index. 

Peate-oferings,  III.  282. 

PeUthites,  III  M.  1 81). 

PeiKaf««cA.  (Hebrew;  import  of.  IV.  l.j 
Its  divisions.  2.  Erttrnal  Proof jt  of  iti  • 
anthenticity,  1.50.  Itslangiiasf«,t^.5)  j 
The  nature  of  the  M^^Miaic  law,  51,  52  '. 
The  united  testimrmies  of  ('bristian'^. 
Gentiles,  and  Jew^.  from  th<^  UUtni  U»  th» ; 
remotest  times,  53 — W.  Inurnal  /><-' 
denets  arising  from  tL§e<fs£,tuU.  OO— 0^^  , 


Its  cr^ib;litr  ^'k^ntlnn^  br  naitiiral  awl 
cinl  history.'  Ii»l — Ir^V.  |^«»t\iiaii«>ns  t^f 
ob;«s:ii.*:i«  tv>Th*  auth«ul(Citv«4*tl^  lVn« 
tateurh.tVt — 1^.  lu  ar^um«ui.  IV.  ^ 
The  Pontittruob.  t!i<^  bo»l  rx<^'uli^  p««r* 
tuui  iiriho  S>epiua|pmt  Itrvirk  tranvlatukn, 

11.  107,  U<^.  For  aoc\»unU  of  ilm  srvn* 
ral  bvHkk*  of  the  Pentalruoh.  s<>o  the  ar- 
ticles l>tmterumk'*my^  kUo4^;f^  iirmtsis^ 
lAtiticHs^  and  JVmmhrrSs  Couira««nla> 
tors  on  tlio  Pentateuch.  II.  759.  7t)l>. 

PcHlmiemeh^  ^ Samaritan)  a^cxmnt  of»  II. 

12.  DilTorences  between  it  and  the  Jew* 
iah  Pentateuch,  how  accounted  lV»r.  13. 
Its  editions,  13,  14.  Samaritan  version 
of  it,  M.    Arabic  version,  ihid. 

Pentecost^  (feast  ^  how  celebrated.  HI 
310.      Its  typical  roforenoe,  311.      A 
proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tos- 
tamcnt,  I.  152. 

Perjuru^  how  puuislied  among  the  Jews, 
111.  Vh.  135. 

Persecufion  not  sanctioned  by  tno  Bcrip- 
tures,  1.  451—454. 

Persian  Version,  (antiont)  of  the  Old  Tos- 
tamont,  II.  191.     And  of  iho  New  Tps 
tament,  20*.l.     MiMlcrn    VnrHioits,  273. 
Persian  (trammars  and  Loxironii,  711 

Persisms  of  tlio  Now  TeiitamtMit,  notiro 
of,  11.30,  31. 

PersonifictUiony  nature  of,  II.  5!)9.     Kx 
amplcHof,  600,4M)1. 

Person^  crimes  against,  how  pimiHliabli*, 
111.  133—135. 

Persons^  transitioiui  of,  to  bo  carenilly 
noticod,  II.  (M>7. 

Peschito  or  Old  Hyriac  Version  of  tlio 
Old  and  Now  Tostaninnts,  account  of, 
U.  187,  l^HH.203,  204. 

Peter  J   (St.)  account  of,  IV.  415«-417 
GonuimmeHsofhis/Irsf  F!tiiMtle,4lH,  T(* 
whom  aildrcHHed,  ihid.  Whenrn  written. 
419,420.     IlH  s<:opey  420.    Aniilysis  of 
its  Rontimts,  420,  421.  (innninenoss  and 
authority  of  his  fier.nnd  Kpiittlri,4'^<^'-^20 
Its  ditto,  42n.     Hrrtpe  and  i«ynopNiH  of  Ms 
content H,  ihid.  427.  Oliservations  on  the 
style  of  Ht.  Peter's  two  Kpistlns,  421. 
(/Omnif^ntatorn  on  his  Epistles,  II.  797 

Pharaoh,  hardfming  of,  explained,  I.  fvTiH, 
.'Vitl.  Phara^di-Nechr/s  war  against  Ju* 
dma  ronftrrned  by  one  of  tlio  pyrambis 
ofEgypt,  1.218,219. 

PhariseeBf  (soct  of)  ori|fin  of,  111.  \Uit. 
Their  teneU,  3f;i-^»ir>.  Thmr  hypoori- 
ttrsl  c/induct,  %fVi,  37t< 

PhUewum,  nrc^rttni  ttf.  IV  :Vl4  flafe  (A 
thfc  Kpij«t|".t/#  him,  iffid  >,5^  Its  ginil- 
in««nes«  and  authentirity,  'M^i,  'V^'t.  Or,» 
easion  und  wjiytt  of  fbis  Epistle,  'MO 
i>b*i«rv;itjon »  on  if,  3^,  '^•'*' 

Philip  ilm  t«!trarcb,  notice  of,  III   101 

phJippt,  why  stylftd  a  '•.»ty  of  SUc^Ann'ta 
Prima,  I  224.  and  notf  A*.t'0O»A  ttt 
the 'rhurr.fatlwfr'-,  IV    :i*;i 

Philiffians,   Epistle   t/i  ;— ^U   d«t«|  IV*    M 
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^1.  Occasion;  ibid.  Scope  and  synopsis 
of  its  contcntH,  3G2. 

Philistines^  disease  of,  III.  470. 

Pkih  JuiUtuSj  account  of,  II.  209,  300. 
Editions  of  his  works,  ^0.  Value  of 
them  for  the  studying  of  the  Scriptures, 
^id.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  44. 

Philosophers,  (antient)  ignorance  of,  con- 
cerning tlio  true  nature  and  worship  of 
God,  174.  The  creation  of  the  worlu,  6. 
and  orign  of  evil,  9.  The  means  of  re- 
conciling man  to  God,  ihid.  Divine 
gnu:e  and  assistance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  virtue.  10.  The  true  happiness 
of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  11.  A  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  12.  Effects  of  their  ite- 
rance in  principle,  13.  And  especially 
on  tlie  practice  of  mankind,  15.  They 
countenanced  flagitious  practices,  15— 
17.  Why  they  prwuced  so  little  effect  on 
mankind,  17.  importance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  antient  philosopliical  notions 
and  sects  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, II.  551. 

Philosophers,  (modem  doistical)  absurd 
and  contradictory  tenets  of,  conceminjr 
religion,  I.  24 — 307  And  morals,  31,  .^. 
Baneful  effects  of  their  principles  on  a 
nation,  32,  33.  And  on  individuals,  34, 
35.  Arc  indebted  for  every  thing  wise 
or  good  in  their  writings,  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, 471,  472. 

Philosophifj  how  far  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  III.  4G7,  46d.  Alleged  contra- 
dictions to,  in  the  sacred  writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I. 
590—597. 

Philoxenian-Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  account  of,  II.  204,  205. 

Phanician  Idols,  account  of,  III.  345— 
347. 

Phrases y  on  the  signification  of,  II.  504 — 
513. 

PhylacterieSy  account,  of.  III.  397. 

Pilate,  (Pontius)  procurator  of  Judsa, 
account  of.  III.  104.  His  testimony  to 
the  character  of  Christ,  11>8, 199. 

Places.  (Sacred)  account  of.  III.  217 — 
252.  Importanco  of  knowing  the  place 
where  any  of  the  sacred  books  was  writ- 
ten, II.  543. 

Plaffue,  not  unknown  in  the  Holy  Land, 
III.  ^.  Remarks  on  the  plagues  in- 
dicted upon  the  Egyptians,  iV.  11. — 14. 

Plains  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of, 
III.  51,  52. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chirstions,  with  remarks, 
I.  204— 20S. 

Ploughing,  Jewish  mode  of.  III.  444. 

Pgetry,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  II. 
446,447.  III.  4t»0.  Account  of  its  pe- 
culiar construction,  II.  448—457.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  poetical  style  in  the  New 
Testament,  457—408.      Different  spe- 


cies of  Hebrew  poetry,  468 — 472.  Ob- 
servations for  the  better  understanding 
the  composition  of  the  sacred  poets,  473. 
The  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, why  so  termed,  IV.  63.  Com- 
mentators on  the  Poetical  Books,  gen- 
erally, 762.  et  seq.  Analysis  of  ths 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
see  Erclcsiastes,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
and  Song  of  Solomon,  in  this  Index. 

Points.    See  Vowel  Points. 

Polish  Translations  of  the  Bible,  notice 
of,  II.  207. 

Politeness,  forms  of,  among  the  Jews, 
III.  420—428. 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
III.  G— 17.  Political  state  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  Jews  from  the  Patriarchal 
times  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  75— 
95.  Their  political  state  after  the  cap- 
tivity, under  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Herodian 
family,  96—101.  And  under  the  Ro- 
man procurators,  102 — 105. 

Poly  carp,  testimonjr  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  autlienticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  88. 

Polygamy,  why  tolerated  among  the 
Jews,  ni.  406.  Abohshed  by  Christian- 
ity, 402. 

Po/yfAft^m,  deplorable  effects  of,  I.  5—7. 
18—20.  Abolished  by  ChristianHj. 
466. 

Pomeranian  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
n.229. 

Poperv,  corruptions  of  religion   by,  a 

SToof  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  T. 
75,  376.   Remarks  on  some  pretemied 
popish  miracles,  310 — 313. 

Population,  vast,  of  the  Holy  Land,  ac- 
counted for,  I.  594,  595.  III.  G4. 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  53.  And  of 
the  New  Testament,  92,  93.  And  to 
the  character  of  the  first  Christians, 
209.  His  objections  against  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  reftited,  IV.  193,  194. 

Portico  of  Solomon,  in  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, III.  229. 

Portuguese  Translation  of  the  Bible,  U. 
269. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thing 
possessed,  II.  593. 

Poussine's  collection  of  various  readings, 
notice  of,  II.  111. 

Practical  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in- 
portanco  of,  II.  690.  Rules  for  it,  681 
—695. 

Prayers  of  the  Jews,  III.  292.  Times  of 
offerintr  them,  21^.  Attitudes  at  prayer, 
29:V-295.  Hiw  offered  in  the  syna- 
gogues. 242.  Forms  of  prayer  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  243.  296.  The  nine- 
teen prayers  new  used  by  them,  1819' 
252., 

Prcachinst,  a  part  of  the  Synagogue  ser- 
vice, III.  246. 
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FreapitMittm,    or    throwing:    headlong ;  I.  loTv.    And  Uut  the  Gosjicl  is  from 

from  an  eminence,  a  Jewish  punish-     God,  34(> — 3r»l. 

ment.  HI.  147.  Prcptrty,  crimes  a^tnst,  tiow  punished, 

Pre^ro/ioKof  thepasw>Ter,III.  SOO.  Of|    111.  I'M,  1:S.  How  dispotfcd  of.  4U;.417. 

the  sabbath,  2LnL  j  Prophecy,  donned.  1. 314.     l>itVen^nce  b«- 

Pffstrnts  uflered  to  superiors,  III.  429,    tween  ihe  pretended  predicttcus  of  tiio 

430.  heathen  oracles  aiul  the  |)r*!',»h»  .»<''*  rou- 

Preserruticn 

of  their  divine  origin.  I.  '456.  457.    The    intent  of  oronliiecv,  «til.   On  ti:o  .I'.a-.iv  of 

uncomipted 


neaihen  oracles  aiui  ine  |)r^!',«n«  .k^^  rou- 
OM  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  tained  in  Scripture.  315 — 3'«%'.  I  st-  i*nd 
ivine  origin,  I.  456,  457.  The  intent  of  proDhecy,  «til.  On  ti:o  .I'.a-.iv  of 
Led   presemition  of  the   Old    prophecy,  3^     Clas#iticat:'»ti  oi  ^crip• 


Testament  proved  from  the  absolute  im- 
possibilitv  of  its  being  frtlsified.  or  cor- 
rupted either  bv  Jews,  IK) — 113.;  or 
by  Christians.  1X3.  And  from  the  agree- 
ment of  antient  versions,  ibid.  ;  and 
manuscripts,    114.      The   uncorrupted' 


ture  prophecies,  with  their  fultUuiont .  Hi  J, 
Cltiss  1.  Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham, 
Ishmacl.  and  the  settlement  ot^thc  l5rucl- 
ites  in  Canaan.  32:2 — ^^34.  Mot;cs'fr  pio- 
phecy  concemingthe  8ufferin^s.caittiv  it  v, 
and  present  state  of  the  Je^t*.  «ki4.  «ti2l). 


preservation  of  the  New  Testament |  Birtli  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destruc- 
proved,  from  its  contents,  114.  ;  from}  tion  of  idolatry,  32(>.  Proiiictions  uf 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  uni-i  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekicl.  and  Dauiol, 
rersally  corruptRd,  1 14—]  17. ;  from  the  j  ralative  to  the  Jews,  32lw-3:;ic'.  Uuss  II. 
agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  ez-|   Prophecies  relating  to  the  empires  ur 


tant,  117 — 119.  Of  antient  versions, 
119.  And  of  the  quotations  of  the  New 

Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christians,  119.  General  proofr  that 
none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  either 
are,  or  ever  were  lost,  120,  121.  Par- 
ticular proofs  as  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Old  Testament.  122—124.  And  also  of 
the  New  Testament,  124 — 128  Reca- 
pitulation of  this  argument,  004,  505. 

Priests.  (Jewish)  functions  of.  III.  26G. 
Different  classes  of,  ibid.  Their  genealo- 
gies, ibid.  2t)7.  Qualifications,  207. 
Their  revenues,  208,  2G9.  Profligacy  of 
the  chief  priests  in  the  time  ot  Jesus 
Christ,  372—374. 

Printfs  of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families, 
jurisdiction  of.  III.  79. 

Principals  include  accessaries,  II.  G72. 

Prijrofter^,  (Roman)  treatment  of.  III.  110 
—121.  llow  fettered,  122—124.  Pro- 
bable  origin  of  one  being  released  at  the 
passovcr,  2U9,  300. 

Procetdings^  form  of,  before  the  Jewish 
courts  of  judicature,  III.  110 — 113. 

pTDcuratorSj  (Roman)  of  Judiea,  powers 
and  functions  of.  III.  102, 103.  PoliUcal 
state  of  the  Jews  under  them,'l03.  Ac- 
count of  the  procurators,  Pontius  Pilate, 
104. ;  and  Felix,  Festus,  and  Gessius 
Florus,  105. 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  HI.  57 — 
02. 

Profane  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies 
between,  and  the  sacred  writers,  consi- 
dered, I.  584 — 590.  Supposed  quota- 
tot  ions  from,  in  the  New  Testament,  II. 
4 14,  445. 


Progresses,  (Royal)  allusions  to,  in  the 
Scriptures,  explained,  III.  89,  90. 

PromisCf  Land  of.  III.  2. 

Promises  of  IScriptnre,  classification  of, 
11.078.  Rules  for  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  them,  C79— 081. 

Propagation  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  th«  New  Testament,'  prophets,  111.  rJc< 
VOL.  IV.  69 


natioiui  that  were  neighbourintr  to  tho 
Jews,  ;128— 3:)4.    Clu*'s  111.  Prophecies 
announcing  the  Messiah.hisotiiCeii.  iitont»- 
ment,  death,  resurrection,  and  .isK^onsioui 
Ac.   334—342.    698— 4»10.      Ciaas  IV. 
Prophecies  delivered  by  JeE>Ui)  i  'lirii^t  and 
his  apo»tles,  342—377.     Pruaiction  of 
Jesus  Christ  concemiii^  the  fall  vl'  Jeru- 
salem, Oil — 024.     Rctutations  of  objec- 
tions from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  pro- 
phecy, 378— -3^0.     Prophecy,  a  btunding 
miracle,  S'^O.     Recapitulation  of  this  ar- 
gument, 500,   r>l»7.     Contradictions  as- 
sorted to  subsist  between  t  ho  prophecies  of 
Scripture  and  their  fultilnicnt  shewn  to 
have  no  foundation,  54S — r)t'>0.    On  tho 
accomplishment  of  prophocy  in  (ronoral, 
II.  (>4l — 045.    And  on  the  nciMinplIbh- 
ment  of  prophecies  concemingthe  Mus- 
siali  in  particular,  04.'> — <>4'^.     And  also 
of  the  Apocalypse,  IV.  4S<',  4S7.    Tables 
of  the  prophecies  cited  in  tlir  New  ToHta- 
ment,  as  bein^  accompIisJioii.  either  lite- 
rally, typically,  or  by  aecoiiiniodatiuiiy 
11.  430—438.  440.  442,  443. 
Prophets^  different  kinds  of,  uiontionod  in 
the  Scriptures,  III.  270.  IV.   ro7,  i:W. 
Their  situation  and  manner  of  living.  1«V) 
— 140.     Nature  of  their  inspiration.  MO, 
141.     Collection  of  their  writings  and 
mode  of  announcing  their  predictions, 
142 — 144.  Ohscrviitions  on  the  .<4truciuro 
of  the  prophetic   po#»sy,    W.  4<»H — 170. 
The  prophetical  books,  whv  ho  callod, 
IV.  137.    Their  number  anil  order,  144, 
145.  Table  of  the  jirophets,  neccirdin^ 
to  the  tiiiins  when  tlicv  are  suppoeed  to 


have  flnuridied,  140.  Goncral  rules  for 
ascertaiairp  tho  sense  of  the  prophetic 
writi/igs,  n  035—040.  Particularly  the 
double  sense,  C41 — (M4. ;  ai;d  the  ac- 
complishment i>f  prophecies  concerning 
the  Mosfliah.  (>4C — 048.     Ft>r  analvses  of 


the  prophcticdl  book",  see  their  several 
titles  in  this  Index.  Punii;}miunt  of /a/M 
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Fn>pk.tic<-1  Tfptt.ll.mi. 

rTottUitri,  (JbwwL)  account  of,  Iir.2jG, 
S56  How  initinled  iulo  the  Jewish  re- 
lizion,  2130,  rrofiigBOyoflhoprirtolytOK 
o?  Iho  PhariKos,  «a.  373. 

Fratcucha,  or  orntorioa  of  tho  Jowb,  at- 
ooantof,  111.  237,23fl. 

J-rMopop'"",  inatoncee  of,  11.  «*>. /"li 

Brovtrbi,  (Sunpluro)  naturo  of,  II.  <S«. 
Pr«T»1encc  of  this  moda  of  inslruetiori, 
024.  Di9crcm  kinds  of  provorba— 
ProTOrbial  BonleDces,  CiSj.  Ptoverhml 
phrnaES,  Hid.  Tho  Proverbs  occurring 
f-  ih.  S'.nr  TnaUmBnl.  bow  to  be  inler- 


e  New  ToHlamenl, 
Dieted,  C26. 
^       i.,   {Book  of)  IV.   116. 


jCofli'TTB'"'^  »0  '^-  "^  '^-'"-'^' 
aulboi,  and  canonical  Buthority,  ibid. 
Scope,  i*M.  SynapBii  of  it«  contentF, 
tliHJill7.0hserviition»onthwbook,]17, 
1  Id  Coininontslo™  iliereon,  !!■  70«,7lli>. 
rWuij,  (Book  oO  IV.  03.  Goneru!  title, 
iiid,'ii.  Th«ir  ttructaro,  D4.  Canomcpi 
a>ithority,95.  Authors  to  whom  they  hev 
hoeniwribod,  96.  Mobm,!»7  D»vii.,  , 
ibid.  As-npb.l'S-  Thc»on»ofKorah,ft) 
lUnian  and  Gtlian,  ibid.  Solomon,  Hiil.\ 
Anonymous  Paalms,  ibti.  Cbronobffienl 
arraiK'cinent  of  «ib  Pulnti  by  Carmn, 
100—^03.  Collection  oflliB  Pralme  inn 
rtvoluHic,  I'Ki—Htj.  Tho  hundred  and 
liftj-fuiit  Piinlin  wpuriouB,  lU.j.  and  xotc. 
On tlieiuMiriptionsorlitlenoftlio  Psalms, 
lOC—lUI.  Problblo  nuaning  of  the  word 
SHahoccnrrinjinlhom,  110,111.  Scope 
of  the  book  of  Psalm*,  111— 113.  Wub- 
tratLonof  P«alm  xlii-  II.  S44— 540.  RdoB 
for  baltnr  understanding  them, 114.  Ta- 
hlc  of  tlio  Ptalms  claijod  according  to 
thisir  Bcvrral  BubjcolJi,  115.  Coranionla- 
tot.  on  tho  Pmlm%  11.  764-768. 
P»tiufe-Jonelkan,  Targmn  of,  li.  1^. 
/•aWiioii'' or  Tax-giilhcror«,  not  ice  of,  I II 

173     Why  odiouB  to  Iho  Jews,  Uiid. 
PuHttaatiim  of  the  NcwTeBUmenl,  I!- 
131—1-^3. 
/■mih>Amibii(,  (fulurel   certiunty  of,  un- 
kunwn  lolhehealhsni,  I.  12- 
PuaitliMcala,  (civil  and  criminal)  rnpn- 
tioncd  in  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  1 11 
13«.    Design  of  thorn,  ^id.     Noncapi- 
tal, 13C— 143.    Capital,  14.1— l.")i>. 
I'urgalerg,  (doctrine  of)  founded  on  Itiis- 
reptosentations  of  Scripture,  II.  I)15,.^n;. 
Fgriiaitiinis  of  the  Juwa,  account  of,  lU. 
:ai.     With  what  inalerialsand'"'""-''. 


pudUfonu,  fibuleui  mltaclea  ■ 
-xposed,  1.  307. 


I  Qiiolafitnu  from  the  Old  Tektameol  io 
iho  New,  11.341. 

Ill  Quetalioiu  tzatilv  agretinr  tcilM  lit 
Atbnv,  Ser.p«.rM,II.  *13— 3Ki.  Nearly 
affioaing  with  the  Hebrew,  353 — 366. 
Asreeine  with  the  Hebrew  in  iBiueibat 
n?t  in  words,  366—374.  GiviM  the 
(Foncral  sense,  but  abridging  or  addiiv 
ij  it,  374—378.  Taken  from  saveiil 
piasagci  of  Scripture,  376.  DiSeiing 
('torn  the  Hebtew.but  agr««in2  with  the 
tjcptoagint,  377,  376.  Quolation*,  in 
vfhieh  tliore  is  teuon  to  auapcct  a  van- 
«iiu  reading,  37^—351.  In  wliicb  tha 
iiebiew  seem*  to  be   carruptvd,  362. 


On  whniii. 


cs,  poiformad.  ibid.  '■ 
aw,  327.  PuiifioBlion 
persons,  garments,  and  h 
PurificaUons  in  cnaos  c 


I'Hriifl,  or  foust  of  loU,  aeeotint  of,  111. 

314,  3ir., 
Faritu  of  the  Moral  Precepts  of  the  Uos 

pil,!.  415. 
};t.M<,o  iriinslation  of  the  New  Ttata- 

■ii^nLll.'-T:!. 


fcrencea  or  alluiioiu,  'i 
•1.)  Of  the  tttotatimu  from  the  Scflaa- 
,'M  or  Orttk  VmiBH  tn  lAs  J^'»  To- 
TumenC,  II.  306.  Quotations  agresiet 
verbatim  or  nearly  *o,  3S7 — 401.  Takui 
iTom  llio  Septuoginl,  but  with  •oma  vali- 
Qtion,4Dl_413.  Agreeing  witb  IbeSop- 
luui"'  in  sense,  but  not  uiword*,4)3^ 
42-J,  UiiTcrinr  &t>m  the  Septuuint,  but 
jg;reeiDg  wiUi  tlio  Hebrew,  £t^  <H. 
Lnnering  from  both  the  Scpluagint  and 
the  Hebrew,  425 — 13d.  Ccnuideratiwi 
an  the  probable  cauiie>  of  the  Beeminr 
diioropancies  in  the  quotations  from  tke 
Old  Testament  in  tho  Now,  4a»-43K 
(1)  On  thcManttriHwIiUk  tie  quauh^i 
front  th»  Old  TtMfMttU  are  a^'tJ  ■ 
iht  Ifeto,  H.  433.  Rabbinical  and  otlm 
RMdeg  of  quotinf  in  the  NewTnUmstf, 
433 — 435.  Quotation!  in  which  the  p>». 
dictiooa  are  Utarally  accompliahcd,  43G. 
QuotatiDni  applied  in  a  apiritiial  or  mys- 
tical soase,  437.  Quotations  that  are  K- 
commodated  to  particDlar  fiicts  oreieMv, 
t3d— 441.  Quotationi  from  the  Old  Tet. 
tamont,  which  are  alluded  to  in  lbs 
New,  443,  443.  Quotations  from  (be 
apocryphal  writers,  443,  444.  Aod&W 

rofana  authon,  444,  44fi. 
QaoroJiow  /roM  tkt  Scriptura,  he* 
made  by  the  apostolical  fiithcrs,  I.  7G. 
The  ouotalions  of  Scripture  by  wA^- 
quent' writers,  a  proof  of  lUcir  intcor 
rupted  preservation,  110,  120.  Apptie*- 
tion  of  qootatiDiia  by  the  apritolial 
fathers  to  the  deterroination  at'  varioM 
readings,  11.  38))— 331 


Ru&tinica'Ht&riiedialeat, notice  of,nJl 
IMUniaU   Writingi,  importanco  of,  ia 
studyin"  the  Scriptures,  II,  2t>A— SDS- 
Raihmimt  ofUw  New  Tealanient,  n.V. 
RahdomaKcy,  or  divination  bv  tbc  itaf. 


Gtmermi  Imx  ^J  M^iiurs. 


^: 


o£»  Iir«3i»«ai    Of  laftnon  t«  Umu  s^ 


t 


11!  JL.  3] 
Am^u^.  III.  445l  I  i^ti»h»si4sm  u  Pk«M*t  Woniii  eJiKt*«r, 

R*usr%,  jxpxScitmtj  of,  vitkMit  JUvvft&s  I.  Si,  SI 

boa,  L  d>-4»  ;  Riw€rs  dTUie  H«lr  hud.  III  S4-3iV 

Jlc*A#*  lirtfCuif.  vk>:,  m.  ]4d.  iSMMir  or  oMdm  Gntk  masUtion  of 

iltfrcw4#w,or  c^iuods  «f  MSS. of  tlie  OU'  Uie  BibW.  iwiM  of,  U.  M7. 

TefUarat^II.  a^ST.    Of  t!wNevTft»-'£MM«  Ja«iftC4liu«,  «c«ouiU  ot  III.  iir> 

tuanifc.  II.  &>.    Accoont  of  MichKlb  sj  — l^V 

aad  Gneibacii's  snteoi  of  receMiom,.'^—  Phynratort, powtw  lad  fottclk— 

Sd-^S5   Dr. Sciwh's, 53-^7   .\Uttiici-s«  of.  111,  li%^  lOSL 

57.  Mr.  Noba's.  56--4jS.  i  Modt  of  computiaf  time.  III.  U^ 

MUd^itts,  sccootfl  U,  111.  973.  I  — ie3 

MMd€mpUmi,  Scriplore  doctrine  of.  not  in- 
»t  vitk  the  recoived  notAom  oi' 


Ditcipliae  and  mUatrr  uittiit(xh«. 


I 


III.  lilX^-^iC. 


tke  maenitode  of  creation,  I.  433,434.    \Rawutm^st  Tnmst^i0m  of  Uw  BiM<>,  nv> 
MUd  Unjer,  ordiaanco  of,  IlL  3^  {  tico  ot\  11.  SUS. 

JUd  SeiL,  miracoioas  pomfo  otf^  by  the  >  R^mtmms^  v^pistl»  to)  IV.  t^V    It«  dat^ 

•_^_ii :_j: ^  It.     .-     -*  and whero written, »lid. XC  It«3jonuinr 

nrat  and  authonticitv,  liiV.  Th^"  church 
at  Rome,  when  and  hx  whom  founded. 
ikid,  lu  internal  state/a;«S^-;VlO  Occa- 
sion and  9Cope  of  thia  K|>ii(tle.  'Ml.  Sv 
no]Mis  of  iu  contciiU.  34 1  — 34;i.  Obm  - 
ration*  on  this  Epistle,  lUX  'Mi.  Com- 
mentators  on  it,  11.  7!K$»  7tM. 

Romisk  Church,  ctvniptions  of.  a  proof 
of  tlio  truth  of  the  Gospel.  I.  :t7r».  371?. 

R^msseau ,  DToii\s9t9  principles  and  con- 
duct of,  1.  .M  His  involuntary  teiitiiuonv 
to  tho  diaractcr  of  Jesus  Christ,  4S21. 
A'^i,  note. 

Rudder-haHtljt,  nature  of.  111.  470. 

RntsinH  Tr^Hslntitins  of  the  IliUlo,  uotitiO 
of,  11.  2C)<i.— ^o  SeUronic. 

Ruth,  (Book  of)  title  and«rffuinent  of,  IV. 
38.  Its  chronolofry.  ibia.  AuUior,  \ti). 
Scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contQutA,  40. 


Israehtes,  Tindicatad/Ill.  ^US,  »4(^ 

Btfmge,  cities  of.  111.  10. 

BtgmL  Gmrermwumi  of  the  Israelitea  uid 
Jews.    See  Kmgs. 

tUigms  <^  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  com- 
ineneement  of,  1.  545,  541). 

Rtiigiam  of  the  Jcws,a  source  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  II.  6U2.  Its  corruption  in  the 
time  of  Jemu  Christ,  III.  373— 37C. 

Rtmding  of  garments,  a  sign  of  moominff 
III.  m,  4&. 

RetMrrecti4fH,  (futnre)  doctrine  of,  un- 
known to  the  antients,  I.  1'2, 13.  Fully 
revealod  in  the  Scriptures,  3U] ,  302. 407, 
408.  BeUeved  br  Job,  IV.  !)7.  And  by 
the  patriarchs,  I.  383.  Circumstances 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
sidered, 1. 277— 300. 

RestituiioHj  (Jewish)  account  of,  111.  138. 

Retmliation  amonff  the  Jews,  notice  of, 
III.  137. 

jBsee/afien,  (divine)  defined,  1. 1.  Its  pos- 
sibility, 2.  Probability,  3.  Necessity 
of,  shown  from  tho  state  of  moral  and 
religious  knowled^  among  the  antients, 
4—18.  500,  501.  And  also  from  the  ac- 
tual state  of  morals  among  tho  modern 
.heathen  naUons,  IS— 92.  501,  502.  And 
from  the  absurd,  impious,  and  contra- 
dictory tenets  of  modern  infidels,  24-— 32. 
502.  On  the  possible  means  of  afibrding 
a  revelation,  35,  36.  See  ScriptursSf 
TeMtameTity  Old  and  JVeie. 

RtvtlatUm  of  Sotn/  John  the  Divine,  IV. 
474.  External  muments  for  its  genu- 
ineness, 475 — 47a  Internal  evidences 
of  its  genuineness,  477 — 479.  Objec- 
tions to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
refuted,  479— 481.  Its  date,  482—484. 
Occasion  and  scope,  484.  Synopsis  of 
its  contents,  484-— 486.  Observations  on 
this  book,  486,  487.  Commentators  on 
it,  II.  798—801. 

Revenuts  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jodah, 
111.01.  Of  the  Levites,  265.  Of  the 
priests,  268.  269. 

Reverence  or  the  Jews  for  their  Temple, 


B. 

Sthhath  of  tho  Jews,  III.  SKH).  How  ob- 
served, ibid.  201 ,  2iKI.  Their  worship  on 
that  day,  202.  I*rayors,  publio  and  pri- 
vate, 202,  2!K).  Manner  of  worsliippbig 
in  tl^  temple  on  that  day.  2!K),  20?. 

Smbbaiictil  yrar^  account  of,  111.  310. 

^acramrn/s  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Hup- 
per,  a  proof  of  tlie  credibiUtv  of  the  Now 
Testament,  1. 154.  Points  or  resomblanee 
between  the  sacrament  of  the  l^ord's  sup- 

rer,  and  the  celebration  of  the  passovur, 
H.  :M)7— 309.    The  Urd's  Supper  a 

perpetual  memorial   of  the    vicarious 

atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  307,  :UIH. 
Sacred  (HUgaiiont  and  DutitM  of  the 

Jews,  III,  ioO-^l. 
Saetfd  per9onM  among  tlio  Jews,  account 

of,  I|I.  253-270. 
Sacred  Places  among  the  Jews,  account 

of,  III.  217—252. 
Sacred   Things,  description  of,  III.  277 

—280. 
Sacred  Times  and  Seasons  of  the  Jewi, 

HI.  290--319 
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Sarred  Writ  erst,  alleged  contradictions 
between,  shown  to  have  no  foundation, 
I.  r>72 — iV54.  Seeming  contradictions 
between  them  and  prolane  writers  ac- 
coanted  for,  564 — 590. 

SturtfceSf  (human)  universal  among  the 
antients,  I.  G.  and  note.  Prevalence  of, 
among  Romo  modern  heathen  nations, 
1!K    AboliHhod  by  Christianity,  406. 

Sacrijlcrs  of  the  Jews,  ffenoraJ  classifica- 
tion of.  111.  277.  Bloody  offerings  or  sa- 
crifices, strictly  so  called,  27t5.  Different 
kinds  of  victims,  ibid.  Selection  of  them, 
27tj,  279.  Manner  of  presenting  them, 
279.  Libations  poured  over  them,  280. 
Uovv  immolated,  2i:<l.  Place  end  time 
appointed  for  sacrificing,  ibid.  Different 
kmds  of  fire -sacrifices,  2S2 — ^284.  Week- 
ly, monthly,  and  annual  sacrifices,  2b4. 
Unbloody  sacrifices,  ilnd.  285. 

Saddufee.'*,  (sect  of)  oriffin  of,  Til.  3G0. 
Their  tenets,  ibid.  Political  influence, 
301. 

Safiidir  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  II. 
102.  Of  the  New  Testament,  200,  207. 

Salty  covenant  of.  III.  182,  183. 

Salutationy  forms  of,  among  the  Jews, 
in.  420—428. 

Sam  or  Samiel  wind,  effects  of,  III.  73, 74. 

Samaria,  territory  of,  III.  15.  For  a 
notice  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  :  See 
the  Geographical  Index  in  Vol.  III.  pp. 
505.  et  scq. 

Samaritansy  origin  of,  II.  10.  Their  en- 
mity to  the  Jews.  11.  How  distinguished 
from  the  Jcwh,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  12.  Differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  13.  Critical  use  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining  va- 
rious readings,  l^i,  1^24.  Samaritan  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch,  14.  Arabic  version 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ibid.  Ac- 
count of  their  copy  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
'  IV.  ;?2.  Present  state  and  Creod  of  the 
wio«/rrn  Samaritans,  UI.  307—^9.  No- 
tice of  idols  worshipped  by  the  Samari- 
tans during  their  captivity,  347,  :VI8. 

Samuel,  (the  prophet)  reality  of  the  ap- 
pearance of,  to  Saul,  IV.  43.  note. 

Stmuel,  (two  books  of)  IV.  40.  Their 
titles,  i&iW.  Authors, iA/rf.41.  Argument, 
scope,  and  analysis  of  the  Fir.st  Book 
of  Samuel,  42.  And  of  the  Sernnd  Book 
of  Samuel,  43,  44.  Observations  on  the 
importance  of  these  hooks,  45. 

5c7irfwffryofthetempledeBcribcd,III.231. 

SandaU  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  in.3Jf9. 

Sanhedrin.  or  Great  Council  of  the  Jews, 
jurisdiction  of,  III.  10><,  109. 

Sanscrit  iMVffuafre  and  its  kindred  dia- 
lects, account  of  translations  of  the 
ScripturcH  in,  II.  274—279. 

Sarcasm,  instances  of,  II.  020. 

SauVs  malady,  nature  of,  II!.  470. 

Saxon  Trans'laUon  of  the  Bible,  II.  229. 


Scape-goatf  typical  ^ference  of,  III.  313. 

Schcchinah,  what,  IV.  140. 

Schmidts',  (Seb.)  Latin  Version  of  the 
Bible,  notice  of,  II.  224. 

Scholia,  nature  of,  II.  532. 563.  Account 
of  the  principal  Bcholia  on  tlie  Bible,  TJ3 
^^727.  Rules  for  consulting  scholia  to 
advantsffe,  533. 

Sehoh,  (Dr  )  abstract  of  the  syBtem  of 
recensions  of,  II.  55—57. 

SckoU's  and  Winxer*s  Version  of  the  OU 
Testament,  notice  of,  II.  224. 

5cibo/#  ofthePropheU,  IV.  138.  koIc  !• 

Sciences,  origin  of;  III.  4G4.  Account  of 
the  sciences  of  the  Hebrews,  111.  4GI — 
474 

Sclavonic,  or  Old  Russian,  ▼ersion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  notice  of,  II.  196.  And 
of  the  New  Testament,  211. 

Scope,  definition  of,  II.  553.  Its  import- 
ance, ibid.  546.  Particularly  in  stodyiag 
the  Kpistle8,6G2.  Rules  lor  investigating 
it,  552 — 554.  Application  of  the  scope 
to  the  interpretation  of  parables,  613. 

Scourgipff,  punishment  of,  could  not  be 
inflicted  on  Roman  citizens,  III.  ll!^ 
12i[).  Always  inflicted  previously  to  the 
crucifixion  of  malofsctors,  153,  1*>4. 
How  inflicted  among  the  Jews,  136,  137. 

Scribes,  (Jewish)  account  of,  111.  81. 3(i]. 

Scriptures,  different  appellations  of,  II. 
139.  "Why  committed  to  writing,  I.3ti 
— 39.  Proofs  that  none  of  the  c^  nonical 
books  of  Scrii)ture  either  are,  or  ever  were 
lost,  109 — 1&.  Impossibility  of  their  be- 
ing tbo  contrivance  of  invention  of  men, 
2^.  Proofs  that  they  are  of  Divine  au- 
thority, and  their  authors  divinely  inspir* 
ed,231,2.M2.  {See  Christianity, MiracUt, 
Prophecy,  Doctrine,  Moral  Precepts^ 
Harmony  1  Preservation,  Benefits,  Objec- 
tions.) A  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ,  508, 509.  Moral  qualifications  lor  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  510,  511.  In 
what  order  they  should  be  read,  51 1 — 513. 
Divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in,  (I. 
139 — 155.  Antient  versions  of,  l.")6-- 
212.  Modem  versions  of,  221— 2t«4. 
Observations  on  the  circulation  of. 216— 
220.  Knowledge  of  the  order  of  tinx". 
authors,  occasion,  scope,  and  analysis  of 
each  book,  necessary  to  a  right  inter- 
prctntioii  tlicroof,  541^>45.  And  ako 
of  biblical  geography  and  antiquities, 545 
— 551.  Importance  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  the  Scriptures  thcmselvrs 
say,  and  wliat  is  only  said  in  them,  573, 
574.  List  of  commentators  on  the  entin* 
Scriptures,  735—757.  See  Testament 
(Old)  and  Testament  (New). 

Sras  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  HI- 
37—40. 

Seasons  in  Jndea,  III.  28 — 33. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  III.  360 — 
371. 

Seed  Time,  accoimt  of,  III.  2B. 
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Sflaki  import  of  the  word  explained,  IV. 
]10,  111. 

Senate  of  Seventy,  in  the  wilderness,  no- 
tice of,  111.  80. 

SensB  of  Scripture,  definition  of,  11.  492. 
General  rules  for  investigating  tho  dif- 
ferent senses  of  Scripture,  4Uil— 503. 
Subsidiary  moans  for  ascertaining  the 
different  senses  of  Scripture,  514 — 570. 
The  literal  sense  defined,  49:^—495. 
Historical  sense,  494.  Rules  and  helpv 
for  interpreting  it,  571 — 579.  Mystical 
or  spiritual  sense,  495.  Examination  and 
vindication  oC  it,  49<>— 498.  Rules  for 
interpreting  it,  G30— (K^.  Allegorical 
sense,  495.    Rules  for  interpreting  alle- 

Sories,  005—009.    Typical  sense,  495. 
Lules  for  interpreting  types,  ()49"--657. 
Parabolic  sense,  495.    Rules  for  inter- 
preting it,  052--4>55.    Different  senses 
given  to  the  same  words  in  different  texts, 
a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in 
doctnnal  points,  I.  553,  .'>54. 
Stptuagint  Version,  history  of,  II.  163 — 
107.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  15.     Remarks  on 
the  ability  with  which  the  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  in 
this  version,  1B7, 108, 109.    And  on  the 
MSS.  whence  it  was  made,  109.    Held 
in  tho  highest  esteem  by  the  Jews  and 
early  Christian  fathers,  170,  171 .     Cor- 
ruption of  its  text,  171, 172.      Biblical 
labours  of  Origcn  concerning  it,  172 — 
176.    Recensions  of  Euscbius,  Lucian, 
and  Hesycbius,  170, 177.  Estimate  of  the 
real  value  of  the  Septnaj^int,  177.    No- 
tice of  its  principal  editions,  178 — 182. 
Other  Greek  versiott8,183— 185,180.  Its 
importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  II.  183.  and  note  1.    Syriac 
version  of  Origen's  Hoxaplar  edition  of 
the  Septuagint,  189,  190. 
Sepul4:hreSf  (Jewish)  account  of,  III.  500 
—502.  IV.  105.  note. 
Sevulturey  rites  of,  among  tlie  Jews,  III. 
4i7— 504. 

Serab,  nature  of.  III.  56.  note  3.    Allu- 
sions to,  by  Isaiah,  50. 
Servants,  how  hired  and  paid  in  Judsee, 
III.  423. 

Shadow  of  mountains,  metaphor  derived 
from,  III.  48. 

Shaftesbury,  (Lord)  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory notions  of,  concerning  religion,  I. 
25.  His  hypocrisy,  34. 
Shalmaneser's  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  confirmed  by  antient  sculp- 
tures, I.  219^223. 

Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  Jewish  Prayers,  III. 
249—252. 

Sheiebread,  III.  285. 

Ships  of  the  antients,  remarks  on,  III. 
478, 479. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir  Hammacha- 
loth,  psalms  so  cdled,  IV.  106. 


Shoes  of  the  antient  Jews,  III.  198.  399. 
Sicariif  or  assassins,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  account  of.  111.  371. 
Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful 
by  the  Jews  on  the  sabbath-day,  III.  291 . 
Sieges,  how  conducted,  111.  200. 
Si^,  put  for  the  thing  signified,  II.  590. 
And  rice  rersdy  594. 
Signification  of  words  and  phrases,  gene- 
ral rules  for  investigatinff,  11.  504—513. 
SinuMftn  wind,  pestilential  eftecta  of.  III. 
73, 74.   Destroyed  Sennacherib's  army, 
I.  585,  580. 

Simon,  the  Cyrenean  why  compelled  to 
bear  our  Saviour's  cross,  111.  154. 
Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  con- 
firmed by  facts,  and  by  history,  1. 10^^ 
100. 

5m  Offerings,  III.  138,  130.  282. 
Slaves,  how  acquired,  III.  419.  Their 
condition  among  the  Hebrews,  419, 420. 
Their  miserable  state  among  the  heathen 
nations,  1.  14.  and  notes  7.  and  9.  III. 
420,  421 .  424.  Explanation  of  customs 
relating  to  them  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  42:i— 425. 
Slaying  with  the  Sword,  a  Jewish  punish- 
ment, HI.  143. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I. 
402—405. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destroyed  by  a  vol- 
cano, III.  70—72. 

Soldiers,  (JewisM  levies  of,  how  made, 
HI.  187, 188.  Who  were  exempted  from 
them,  188,  189.  By  whom  comnumded, 
189, 190.  Their  mode  of  encamping, 
192—194.  Their  pay  and  training,  194. 
Arms,  195—201. 

Soldiers,  (Roman)  watched  at  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals.  III.  158.   Their  treat- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  152.  Allusions  to 
their  armour  and  discipline,  208 — 216. 
Solomon,  extent  of  the  dominions  of,  HI. 
13.  And  of  his  commerce,  470, 477.  List 
of  Psalms  ascribed  to,  FV.  99.    Notice 
of  writings  attributed  to  him,  1. 124.  Seo 
Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
Solomon's  Porch,  HI.  229. 
Song  of  the  Three  Children,  apocryphal 
book  of,  IV.  217, 218. 
Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  IV.  124.  Ca- 
nonical authority  of,  125, 126.  Structure 
of  the  poem,  120 — 128.   Its  subject  and 
scope,  129 — 131.     A  sublime  mystical 
allegory,  131 — 135.   Observations  on  its 
style.  136.    Commentators  on  this  book, 
IL  770,  771. 

Songs  of  the  Steps,  psalms  so  called,  ac- 
count of,  IV.  108. 

Sons,  education  of,  HI.  414.  Parental  au- 
thority over  them,  415,  410. 
Soul.    See  Immortality  of  the  SouL 
South  Amerieun  VemoiiB  of  thp  " 
tures,  II.  293, 294. 
Sowing  of  CoTHy  JewiA 
Spanish  Jews^  nuuuiiezipli  i 
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Spunhli  TranslatiMta  of  the  BiblOi  notico 
of,  11.  2io. 

Spirit.  See  Holy  Spirit. 

Spiritual  seiit>e  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  II. 
405.  Vindicated,  4iH>— 45)8.  Obscrva- 
tioiiii  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  •  Bible,  ii'M).  Rules  for  vuch  inter- 
pretation, C31,  0112.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expoundinjf  the 
Scriptures,  G33,  634. 

Spoil,  distribution  of.  III.  20C,  207. 

Spurious  Writings,  criteria  for  ascertain- 
ing, 1.  72.  None  of  these  criteria  to  be 
found  in  the  Now  Testament,  iJbid.  73. 

Staff,  divination  by,  111.  3(i0. 

Stephen,  (St.)  stoning  of,  III.  14G. 

Znyoc,  and  XTij(OfiiTfiaf  account  of)  11. 
153,  153. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  III.  140. 

Stones,  consecrated,  notice  of.  III.  347. 
Hieroglyphic  stones  prohibited  to  tlie 
Israohtes,  348.  MassiTe  stones  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  231. 

^C&nin^  ,a  Jewish  punishmcnt,III.145,14(). 

Straw  used  in  making  bricks,  III.  378. 

Streets,  oriental  arrangement  of,  III.  3!?0 
—389. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  1. 40, 47.  And  also  of  the 
New  Testament,  di).  Examination  of 
it,  II.  20. 23.    And  dialects,  24—31. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what, II.  589.  Ex- 
amples of  it,  593,  594. 

Suftject  Matter,  defined,  II.  534.  Exam- 
ples showing  the  necessity  of  considering 
It,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  i^io. 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  413,  414. 

Subordination,  military,  illustration  of, 
111.210,211. 

Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  Epistles, 
remarks  on,  II.  154. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jc- 
pus  9hrist,  1. 199, 20O.  And  to  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians,  103. 

Sujnmerot  Palestine,  notice  of.  III.  31. 

Sun  standing  still,  account  of,  vindicated, 
I.  593,  594. 

Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  observance  of,  a 

Serpetual  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
[ew  Testament,  I.  154. 

Superiors,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  III. 
428-430. 

Suprenuicy,  papal,  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
ture, II.  560. 

Susanna,  apocryphal  history  of,  IV.  218. 

Susoo  Translation  of  the  tour  Gospels, 
notice  of,  II.  291. 

Swedish  Version  of  the  Bible,  II.  230. 

Swine,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  vindi- 
cated, I.  260. 

Suene,  prediction  concerning,  I.  331.  Ita 
tulfilmcnt,  ibid. 

Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  re- 
marks on,  II.  656,  657.  P/mbolic  ac- 
tions how  to  be  interpreted,  640,641. 
Concise    Dictionary  of  the  principal 


symbolical  terms  occurring  in  tbe  pro- 
phetic writings,  IV.  491 — oOG. 

Symmachus's  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  account  of,  II.  184,  185. 

Sunagogues,(Jew\ah)  origin  and  formof^ 
III.  238— 24 1 .  Officers  of  the  Synagogue, 
241,  242.  Account  of  the  eynagogiM 
worship,  and  on  what  days  periM>mMd, 
242—248.  Ite  ecclesiastical  power,  249. 
Nineteen  prayers  used  there,  249--852. 

Synecdoche,  nature  of,  II.  6SS7.  Exun- 
pIesofit,au2.  628. 

Synonymous  words,  obaenrations  on,  H 
506. 

Syriac  Language,  noWee  of,  II.  32.  Syri- 
ac  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  708. 

Syriae  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
account  of,  II.  187—169.  And  of  the 
New  Testament,  203—205.  Notice  of 
Syriae  manuscripts  broofflit  to  England 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  188.  Byrimc  V«snioo 
of  O  rigen's  Uexaplar  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  189. 

Syriasms  of  the  New  Testament,  U.  29. 


T. 


Tabernacles,  various  in  use  among  the 
Israelites,  111.219.  Materials,  fi>rni,afMl 
constructinn  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses, 
ibid.  220—224.  Ite  migrations,  224- 
226. 

Tabernacles,  (Feast  of)  account  of,  m. 
311,  312.  A  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  1. 153. 

Table,  antient  mode  of  reclining  at,  ex- 
plained, III.  387,  388.  436. 

Tacitus,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  I.  200.  And  the  chaiacter  and 
persecutions  of  the  Chri8tians,202— 204. 

Taheitan  Version  of  the  Bible,  notice  of, 
11.283. 

Talmud,  account  of,  II.  295—397.  Tal- 
mudicaJ  arrangement  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  38.  Testimony  of 
tho  Talmuds  to  the  character  of  Jesos 
Christ,  I.  196,  197. 

Tamul  Translations  of  tbe  Bible,  notice 
of,  II.  277. 

Tar  sums,  or  Cbaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  account  of,  II.  157— 
1(92.  General  observations  on  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  different  Targums, 
162.- 

Tartar  Versions  of  the  Bible,  notice  of, 
n.  231,  282. 

Tatian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament.  I.  84.    Notice 
of  his  Harmony  of  the  tour  Gospels,  II 
478. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  III 
176-478. 

TaX'gathtren  or  Publicans,  notice  of, 
III.  178.  Detested  by  the  Jews,  t6ur. 

Telinga  Translation  of  tbe  ficciptqreSy 
notice  of,  II.  277. 
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Temple  at  Jerusalem,  ftccount  of,  III.  2^. 
Account  of  the  firgt  temple  erected  by 
tiolomon,  i^i<i.  The  second  temple  erect- 
ed after  the  captivity,  2i<7.  Gradually  re- 
built in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  ibid. 
The  ezprenion/arfy  and  six  t/ears  was 
this  temple  in  hvuldingy  explained,  ibid. 
and  note  5.  What  ia  particularly  implied 
in  the  word  TempUy\tii6.  Difierence  be- 
tween the  firit  and  tecond  temples,  2;^. 
Site  of  the  two  temples,  ihid.    Superb 
sates,  229.    Gouit  of  tlie  G  entiles,  ibid. 
Solomon's  Porch,  ihid.    Court  of  the 
Israelites,  230.    Court  of  the  women, 
ibid.    Inner  or  men's  court,  t6/c2.  Of  the 
priests,  i^uf.  Its  portico, i^u<.  Splendour 
of  the  inner  temple  or  sanctuarv,  231. 
Gigantic  size  of  its  stones,  ihid.  Rever- 
ence of  tlie  Jews  for  their  temple,  232, 
2^.    Account  of  the  temple  guard,  233. 
And  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  261 
— ^274.    The  temple  worship  described, 
S92.  29G,  21)7.    Feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  315. 

Tents  of  the  Jews,  notice  of.  III.  377, 378. 
Terapkim,  notice  of,  III.  343. 
Tertulliany  notice  of,  I.  81.    His  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  ibid.  82. 

Tessera  HospitaUs^  account  of,  III.  439 
—441. 

Testament,  (Gld)  genuineness  of,  I.  40. 
External  tvidenctsotiVs  genuinenes8,4l 
— 4(5.  Internal  evidences.  Its  language, 
style,  and  manner  of  writing,  4i>— 47. 
The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives, 
47 — 40.  Its  uncorruptod  preservation, 
proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
Its  being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by 
Jews,  no— 113.504.;  or  by  ^^^r^tians, 
113.504.;  and  from  the  agreement  of 
all  the  antient  versions  and  manuscripts, 
114.  Particular  prooft  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Old  Testament,  120—124.  Its 
accounts  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
159 — 188.  Different  appellations  given 
to  it,  II.  139,  140.  Order  and  antient 
divisions  of,  140 — 142.  ModecD  divisions 
of,  147, 148.  Antient  versions,  II.  156 — 
202.  A  laree  portion  of  it  poetical^  II. 
44(3'-418.  Account  of  theprincipol  He- 
brew MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  II. 
34—48.  Fklitions,  113—125.  And  com- 
mentators, II.  758--779.  See  Credibility  J 
Inspiration,  Pentateuch,  Prrserzation. 
Testament,  (New)  general  title  of,  1. 68, 
09.  Account  of  its  canon,  70,  71.  The 
New  Testament,  why  written  in  Greek, 
II.  15—20.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with 
that  of  the  Septuogint  version,  15.  Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  20 — 23.  Account 
of  its  dialects,  24 — 31.  Genu  iuenefis  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  prov- 
ed, fromthe  impossibility  offor(rory,1.73 
—75.  114—120.;  from  the  eittrnal  evi- 
dence afforded  bythetostimoniesof antient 


Christians,  75— 90.  Of  heretical  writers, 
!)0,9).  And  heathen  testimonies,  92 — 
95.  And  by  antient  versions  of  it,  95. 
From  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by 
the  character  of  its  writers,  96.  \)Iy  its 
language  and  style,  \Hj — 99.  II.  21,  22. 
By  t  he  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives, 
1.  100.  And  bv  the  coincidence  of  its 
accounts  with  the  history  of  those  times, 
100 — 104.  Its  uncorrnpted  preservation 
proved  from  its  contents,  114.  From  the 
utter  impossibility  of  its  being  universally 
acoompiished,»A)i.  115— 117.  Fromthe 
agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts,  117 — 
119.  Ver8ione>  119.  And  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Christians,  ibid.  120.  Parti- 
cular proofs  of  its  integrity,  124 — 128. 
Its  accounts  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 
rians, 189—217.  (See  CredibiUty,lnspi^ 
ration.)  Account  of  the  principal  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  II.  83— 
112.  And  printed  editions,  12G— 138. 
Classification  of  its  several  books,  IV. 
221—224.  AnUent  divisions  of,  II.  149 
—154.  Titles  to  each  book,  154.  Sub- 
scriptions, ibid.  Antient  stichoi  and  mo- 
dern verses,  152, 153.  Antient  and  mo- 
dem punctuation,  151,  l32.  Commenta- 
tors on  the  New  Testament,  II.  779^-* 
809.    See  Versions. 

Testimony, o\Mi6rvAiioiM  on  the  credibility 
of,1. 239— -242.  Reftttationof  Mr.Humo's 
objections  a^ainat  testimony,  242 — ^246. 
Tetrapla  of  Ortgen,  specimen  of,  II.  173. 
Tetrarch,  nature  of  the  office  of,  III.  100. 
9io;e4. 

Tkammuz,  a  Phoenician  idol,  notice  of, 
III.  34G. 

Theatres  and  theatrical  amusements,  al- 
lusions to,  in  the  New  Testament,  III. 
481—485. 

Thfft,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews, 
III.  130, 131. 

Theoerary  of  the  Jews,  account  of.  III.  77 
—81.  Subsisted  under  the  kinfs,  84. 
Theodotion's  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  account  of,  II.  183, 184.  Its 
critical  value,  184. 

Theophilus,  (Bishop  of  Antioch^  testimo- 
ny of,  to  the  genuineness  of^  the  Now 
'Testament,  I.  Si. 

Thcssalonians,  First  Epistle  to,  IV.  3C6- 
Account  of  the  Thcssalonian  church 
there,  ihid.  Its  genuineness,  Ibid.  Or.  - 
casion,  3(>7.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its 
contents,  367,  3(i8. 

Thcssalonians,  Second  Epistle  to,  IV.  36!). 
Its  date,  occasion,  and  scope,  ibid.  Anal- 
y.sis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  370.  Observa- 
tions on  this  Epistle,  370.  Comiacntor 
tors  on  both  those  Epistles,  II.  796. 
Threnttnings  of  Scripture,  interpretation 
of,  U.  681,  632. 

Threshing  and  Threshing  foors, dttiwip- 
tion  of,  III.  446, 447. 


Otneral  Index  of  ifattert. 


.  We«k>,  IGS,  ici3.  Til 
collateral  proof  of  the  credibililj  of  tlic 
McHaic  &R«oiinl  of  tlw  craution,  I.  U>1. 
Muntlia,ll].IU4,165.  Yoam,  103— ]ti7. 
Ctlondu'  of  Ihe  Jewiiih  ]-ear,  Hid — J73. 
Puts  of  K  pcrind  of  tiinc,  rockoned  for 
Uiewliolo,  ITi— 1!5.  iEnis  of  tinie 
om  aiuong  tliH  Jews,  1T5.  liimuicei 
linM,  being  pul  far  thing*  dune  ii 


1. 1.  MG,M7. 
Timothy,  account  of,  IV.  370,  371. 
Tijimthij,  Firit  Epiatle  to,  IV.  370.  Its 
due,  Xti — 374.  GenuinencsB  and  ao- 
Uientictlyof  the  Epiatlei  (□Timolb;.:t74. 
Scope  and  ayn  Dpiii  suf  1  he  Fi  rsl  Ep  iit  lo^sn. 
Tiaivtliy,  Second  Epiitle  to,  IV.  377.  Ita 
dale,  :n7— 37!l.  Where  wriltin.ST'J.  lU 


the  uta  wliich  Ihe  Chiiatiui  church 
crtry  a^  ia  to  uiako  of  the  two  Epialtei 
to  TuoolhT,  and  that  to  Titua,  'fid. 

Tindal,  (Win.)  Translation  of  the  Bible 
b^.  II.  2:14^^-237. 

T'lidal,  (Dr.)  abaurd  and  contmdicloM' 
teneta  of,  cnnceming  religion,  1. 2G.  Uu 
want  of  principle,  Jt. 

Tilkrr,  whrn  and  of  nhat  tbinirB  paid. 

III.  ats.  2W). 

Tiff!*  of  BookB,  remark!  on,  II.  S42.  Of 
Uicraalnui.  IV.  lOG— no. 

ri'r»«,  account  of,  IV.  ttei.    Date  of  the 
Epialla  to  him, 389.    Its  scope  and 
lyaii.ibid.  3B3.   OInervBtionB  on  it, 

Titan,  (the  Roman  emperor)  triumphal 
srdi  of.  aproof  of  the  credibililj  of  tbf 
Scripliires,  I.  2^.  Inscnplion  Drecl«d 
in  lua  lionour,  iliid,  nolt. 

Totit,  Ap(.cryphal  Book  of,  IV.  213. 

Ti.nil'ii  at  tiiB  antient  Jow>,  account  of, 

III.  50o-r.iia.  IV.1C5.  jiofe. 

Termidots,  frequent  in  Paleatine,  III.GI>. 

rovrr  of  Antonia,  III.  S3. 

TmdUiatix  of  Ihe  elders,  concrrnin;  (he 

Sabbath,  exposcd.lIl.Sftl.  rroferredby 

the  Phariscni  to  the  law  of  Monea,  3«!4 
Tmntiuie  ration  of  eiouIi,  brlieTed  bf  the 

Jews,  lll.3i;i.;iti!i. 

TranmlttaBlialivv.  Roman  Catholic  no- 
tion of,  unaupponod  by  Scripture,  II 

BWl,  !WU.  CeiK. 
TT«e€llii,g,SB\tahtaaieoT.  111.  20a.and 

notr..  437. 
TrcAi;M,natare  of,  III.  ISn.    How  made 

mid  ratified.  llW—lKI. 
Trr>post-OffTing»,  HI.  IW.  2K. 
Tribitnal,  (linperal)  appeals  to.  III.  131. 

Ronuui  Tribunato,  124,  IBB. 

Trihunah  of  Ilic  Jcwi,  occouut  of.  111 

106     ItW. 


TViAvtM.pBid  b;  the  Jawa,fbr  Ihe  mppoit 

-flheir  sacred  worship.  Ill    I7C.     To 
leir  oH-n  soverciini,  ihid.    To  the  Re- 
lona,  but  with  reluclance,  177,  I7tl. 
iampht,  (uiilitarj)  el  the  Romani,  al- 
leiuua  to,  explained,  111.  214— Jilt;, 
fropii  and  figuru,  on  Ihe  interpretation 
[>r.  11.  udi— Se9. 
TrumpcU,  (FeaM  of  )  III.  314. 
ftual,  violation!  of,  hour  ptmiahed  amonr 
Ihe  Jow!,  III.  131.  ^ 

Tu^mir/iDi,  an  oriental  pimiitunent.  III. 


._-  Bible,  notice 
of.  11.  2ue. 
I'sptt,  nature  of,  II.  619.    Lenl  tvpei , 

UMI.  Prophetical  tn>BS,G&l.  Histi^lcal 
lypea,  itid,  Ralei  lor  the  intorpretatina 
ol^tvpea,  tia2 — 655.  Kotice  of  the  tjpet 
of  the  Meaaiah  eoBtaineil  in  the  Boci  of 
Osnesig,  IV.  S.  In  Eiodua,  11.  In  L» 
vilicus,  15.  In  Nnmbera,  17. 
Typical  lenBo  of  Scripture,  II.  405. 
Tare,  proplicciee,  canccminc,  and  tbeil 


V. 

'JlphUiu's  Gothic  Veraion  of  the   ICew 

Tealament,  account  of,  II.  S09.    Kotiia 

ofamauuwHptorUI,t>3. 

VnUoadf  offering!,  III.  284. 

L^nifom  of  the  Dcrjpluroa  discovered  m 

Africi,],Ki7. 

Unirtrial  Prapetilioiu  to  be  Duderalooil 

with  UniiWtinnB,  II.  070,  671 . 
iTijlnoirii  fj'ud,"  origin  of  the  ahar  to. 


Upper  (;nm(«fi,  form  of.IU.  3f>l— 353. 
rrtm  and  Thummmi,  whet,  IV.  140 


yalleyt,  princ 
of.  111.  4!l. 


1  PaleEtiQa,  notice 


Rttdiagt,  tlio  Clirialian  bilh  no! 

alTecied  by,  I.  IIT— UU.  11.310—312. 
Tbeir  nature,  313.  Di&(Tenc«  beiween 
them  and  inere  enata.  313.  Cauaea  of 
Ihem,  ibid.  The  tvegl.p;nc«  or  uia- 
takcR  of  traiMcriber!,  errori  or  imper- 
feclLons  in  ihe  manuacrip;  copied,  ikU 
314—316.  Critical  conjee. ure,  317- 
Wllful  uomiptionb  fram  T'l'ly  motivei, 
"■"     ° ■- '-  .d  n^  ia 


I.  31!l. 


ibid.  Antifiit  editions.  321.  Au.it-nl 
Tenions,  itid.  ParttDcl  paiisagcg.  :clii. 
Quoiall.ii!  of  the  Ihtlicn,  'Jfja,  Criiinl 
c>mji!cliirc-'!30.GciiFra]  rules  forjudging 
ofvariros  reading!.  :<;13 — 33!),  Notice 
of  the  culleciinns  of  various  rpadiof!  by 
PoubeioRii and  lli«H*r<iuitorVelca,Ill, 


Gtmtral  Index  of  Matter*, 


(kk> 


Notice  of  the  wiitert  who  hare  treated  i 
of  vuions  readin^^,  J3l^  340.  I 

Vatiemm  JhrnuserifU,  account  of,  11.74. 77. 

VtUsian  MmtnucriptSymAice  of.  11.  lJ:f. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Tcsitauient,  when 
diTided  into,  U.  14<<.  153. 

I'ersiotUy  ^antient)  «>f /Ar  Old  Testa ment^ 
importance  of,  II.  15(>.  Their  agreomunt 
a  proof  of  its  oncomipted  preservation,  1. 
113.  Samaritan  Tcrsion  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  II.  14.  Arabic  version  of  the 
same,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Targums, 
ir>7— 102.  Sepluagiut  version,  1G3— 177. 
Other  Greek  versions,  183 — 165.  Syriac 
versions,ld7 — ld9.  Arabic  versions,  190. 
Persic  version,  191.  Egyptian  versions, 
ibid.  192.  Ethiopic  version,  103.  Ar- 
menian version,  19G.  Sclavonic  version, 
ibid.    Latin  versions,  19C— 202. 

Versions  (antient)  of  the  /few  Testament,  a 
proof  of  its  genuineness,  authenticity, 
anduncomipted  preservation,!.  95.  119. 
Accounts  or  antient  versions,  viz. :  Tlio 
Syriac,  II.  203—205.  Egyptian,  20<>, 
207.  Arabic,  207.  Ethiopic,  ibid.  Ar- 
menian, 208, 209.  Persian,  2if.K  C^othic, 
ibid.  210.  ScIavonic,2ll.  Anglo-Saxon, 
ibid.  Observations  on  the  respective  mer- 
its of  the  several  antient  versioriH,  212 — 
214.  Rules  for  consulting  tlu'in  to  the 
best  advantage,  214,  215. ;  find  {^tr  ap- 
plying them  to  the  detcrmiiiation  of  va- 
rious readings,  321 — 2ilt. 

Versions,  (modem)  of  the  Scrtptar<^s  — 
Latin  versions.  II.  221 — 22»;.  \>r>ioas 
in  the  lan^uaees  of  nKwU'.m  £>jr'/;i«.  *^'f 
Sy  nuptic^  table  of  them .  itSt  H  uA/h.^hX 
account  of  them ,  22? — 'St^*  In  Immi- 
guages  of  Asia.  27'i— 2<f  ^H  Afr./  a 
•J90,  291.  And  of  AcMrrlci.  2r/l .  itfl^ 
21M.  Notice  of  the  «ar<T  )Ls.2':.\u  T^rrA'yf^t. 
233—246.  Part;r^:T  'A  ujt  yi^rttciS, 
authoriKd  venMS.  3^7 — '!^ 


Volctmoes  of  Palestine,  aeeuunt  of,  111 

Ui— 72. 

Voftairty  impious  opinions  of,  on  rtthgiiui, 
1.  30.  AUvucatcd  imuittralit^ .  lUi.  .\iiU 
exemplitiiui  hiji  proooptsby  htit  own  pro- 
fligate exaiuplo,  «<«!.  His  mtserablo 
death,  47".),  4&U. 

roAiin/iiry  Oblations,  iiotico  of,  111.  ^MV 

Vowel  pointSt  (llobrew)  hypothmis  mm- 
corning  tJio  antiquity  ol',  11.  «Mi.  Hum- 
mary  of  the  ovidoiico  fur  thnir  iiuMlttrii 
date.  (>— 8.  Arguuients  of  unti*imiiiitu- 
alirits  for  their  antiquity,  H,  9.  'lutiir  ru> 
lative  utility,  9,  10. 

Vows,  nature  of,  III.  i{21.  lii*quiMitiiH  to 
their  validity,  322.  liiHoriuit  mtriM  ui\ 
:J22— :124. 

Vulgate,  Latin  version  of  tho  Hfrripiurss, 
account  of,  11.  19H,  11)9.  VuriutioiM 
between  the  Hixtina  and  C'ltiuirntinci 
editions,  200,  201 .  Us  <'7ittcal  vslutt^ 
201 .     llest  editions  of  it,  $«ri 


W. 


Vespasian. 

ed.  I.  3^.  >.^* 
I 'tstmenls  of  tirf  'j^Artr.*   Jj J   ^'.7  <ji v a 

high  ^ne^'S:Z,'S:i 
V'utim*.  cArrz*  t:-.*^*  \t  III  'C':  livw 

selected  tJr^c  ifTr    J*_  v  uu?  •r-.t.v.;.'.-'  ^^t 

over  l.t*aL  ^'     fr'-.«v  uni'u-.-ar.v^    "i*' 


IVaUarhian  trtmsltitwHt  of  lh»  ItihW,  lUi 
tice  of,  II.  2<>4. 
WnnlrnhiK^  rxlDM«iv«i,  of    fh<i  nfiDitfils, 

III.  4o:) 

IVarf,  lh<}  <;ariiiyK  w*ir*y  \ittuUt*try  iu*'uf 

ftiorui,  HI  I'^'f  .Notii'»o}MMs  vtMftoidtlittmi 

tiirfit  J<;WI>,  I'^^i     Mo<('i  ot  <li'<  )iiliM|f  ti^4f  ^ 

201    And  *Apu^'.i  u^u^[f  it.  i"!     '^04 

Watch  tut  A  th<:  fiifrhl,  u'  <  oui.f  of,  HI    I  Ml 

Wattr  i*itui'fi  itii*t  V/OK-,  ol>i-«  »v«i<oo«  o#i 

■    ^\ui  tt.iiiU-.U:    of,    I    '<^M>       |/fi^<'#»l<«f4i<i   of 

tiyy.y  oi  w^>.t  t$t  ilw.  I...:4    |H   '.H  4'i 

2^.r    '^JO 
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General  Index  of  Matters. 


Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraehf  ac- 
count of  Uie  apocryphal  book  of,  216, 
172. 

WUnesseSf  testimony  of,  how  given,  III. 
112. 

WiveSy  pvchasod  in  the  East,  III.  408. 

Women,  (Jewish)  dress  of,  III.  394,  3d5. 
Some  articles  of  their  apparel,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures,  elucidated,  400 
—432.  Mode  of  dressing  their  hair  398. 
Took  their  meab  apart  from  the  men, 
III.  436.  Their  occupations,  415.  442. 

Woolston,  (Mr.^  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  I.  20.  His  immoral  conduct, 
34. 

Words  and  phrases,  rules  for  investigat- 
ing the  meaning  of,  II.  504 — 508.  Em- 
phatic words,  508—513. 

trorship  of  the  Temple,  manner  of.  III. 
fty2.  296,297.  And  in  the  synagogues, 
242 — 248.  Allusions,  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  tlic  Hea- 
thens, explained,  349 — 357. 

Writing f  litatc  of  the  art  of,  among  the 
Jews,  HI,  450.  Materials  used  by  them 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  by  other  an- 
tiont  nations,  450—459.,  and  in  the  notes. 


The  Scriptures,  why  committed  to  writ* 
ing,  1.  36—39. 


X. 


Xylophoria,  orfeastofwood"Offeriiig,IU 
316. 

Y. 

Years,  (Jewish)  account  of.  III.  16S~ 
167.  Calendar  of,  168^173. 


ZealotSy  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  III.  371. 
Zeekariah,  (^Prophet)  account  of,  IV.  207. 

Analysis  or  his  prophecy^i^uf.  206,  209. 

Remarks  on  his  style,  209.  Commenta- 
tors on  this  prophet,  II.  778. 
Zedekiak,  prophecies    concerning,  and 

their  fulfihnent,  I.  327. 
Zejphaniaky  (Prophet)  account  of,  IV.  173. 

dcope  and  analysis  of  hitf  book,  ibid. 

Commentators  on  this  prophet,  II.  778. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

VOL.  I.  Page  4.  note  2.  last  line  hut  3  in  some  copies,  read  an  ablo. 

ibid.       ibid,     last  line  hit  2,  for  Findlay,  read  James  Patoo. 
Page  137.  vote  I,  for  144.  read  134. 
626.  line  3.  for  97.  read  05. 
VOL.  n.  Page  279.  line  14  from  the  bottom,  after  completed,  add :  —  Tbe  aniiex<> 
ed  Plate  exhibits  the  Lord  s  Prayer  in  Javanese,  traoslated  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Trowt,  another  missionary  from  tiie  Daptial  Society. 
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